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TO  OUR  READERS  AND  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Publishers,  Authors,  Artists,  and  Musical  Composers,  are  requested  to  transmit 
announcements  of  works  which  they  may  have,  in  hand,  and  we  shall  cheerfully  insert 
them,  as  we  have  hitherto  done,  free  of  expense.  New  musical  publications  also,  if 
a  copy  be  addressed  to  the  publisher,  shall  be  duly  noticed  in  our  Review ;  and  extracts 
from  new  books,  of  a  moderate  length  and  of  an  interesting  nature,  suitable  for  our 
Selections,  will  be  acceptable. 

The  Continuation  of  The  Correspondence  of  the  Adviser  and  The  History  of 
Pharamond,  shall  be  given  in  our  next. 

We  shall  be  gratified  by  a  sight  of  the  paper  mentioned  by  A  Subscriber,  before 
which  we  cannot  pledge  ourselves  for  its  insertion. 

Our  Bath  friend  will  not  be  surprised  that  we  have  not  followed  his  suggestion,  on 
the  subject  ofivhich  we  had  strong  doubts  before  the  recent  discovery. 

X.  X. — Curiosus — A  Meddler — and  Felicia,  are  not  adapted  to  our  Miscellany. 

We  request  the  indulgence  of  our  Poetical  Contributors  till  our  next. 


Persons  who  reside  abroad,  and  who  wish  to  be  supplied  with  this  Work  every  Month  as 
published,  may  have  it  sent  to  them,  free  of  Postage,  to  New-York,  Halifax,  Quebec,  and 
to  any  part  of  the  West  Indies,  at  £t  12s.  per  Annum,  by  Mr.  Thoknhill,  of  the  General 
Post-Office,  at  No  21,  Sherborne- Lane  ;  to  Hamburgh,  Lisbon,  Cadiz,  Gibraltar,  Malta,  or 
any  Part  of  the  Mediterranean,  at  £i  12S.  per  Annum,  by  Mr.  Serjeant,  of  the  General 
Post-Office,  at  No.  22,  Sherborne-lane ;  and  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  or  any  part  of  the 
East  Indies,  by  Mr.  Guy,  at  the  East-India  House.  The  money  to  be  paid  at  the  time  of 
subscribing,  for  cither  2,  6,  9,  or  12  months 
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FINE  ARTS. 
>»<  ■ 

ARCHITECTURAL    HINTS. 

PLATIi    1. — A    VILLA. 


This  building  is  intended  for 
the  residence  of  a  small  family,  and 
has  its  domestic  offices  situated  in 
therearof  the  principal  apartments, 
which  are  thence  approached  hy  a 
door  entering  into  the  staircase  at 
A.  The  dining-room  is  spacious, 
and  is  decorated  hy  niches  and  sta- 
tues, which  would  combine  with 
the  greatly  projecting  bay  win- 
dow, to  give  the  whole  an  appear- 
ance of  architectural  arrangement 
and  classical  finish.  The  drawing 
and  music-ropm,  communicating 
with  a  small  conservatory,  would 
form  a  very  agreeable  suite  of  apart- 
ments, wholly  unconnected  with  the 
dinner-roou).  The  library  is  ar- 
ranged for  a  tasteful  disposition  of 
the  books ;  and,  as  being  a  room  of 
business,  it  is  entered  immediately 
from  the  small  hall:  this  leads  to 
the  principal  staircase,  and  to  a 
'    i   IV.  No   XIX. 


corridor  containing  a  closet,  coat- 
room,  store  and  china-room,  &c. 
and  is  the  pas-age  by  which  the 
house  is  entered  from  the  servants' 
apartments.  These  consist  of  kitch- 
en, scullery,  and  larder,  servants' 
hall,  pantry,  and  housekeeper's 
room,  with  proper  cellaring;  and 
above  them  are  the  servants'  bed- 
rooms. The  chambers  over  the 
chief  apartments  are  four  in  num- 
ber, two  of  which  have  dressing- 
rooms. 

The  lawn  front  only  would  be 
architecturally  decorated,  the  re- 
maining sides  being  disposed  for 
finishing  in  the  simplest  style,  and 
for  concealment  by  plantations; 
indeed  the  offices  might  be  nearly 
excluded  from  view  by  the  shrub- 
beries between  them  and  the  prin- 
cipal building. 
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THE  DOMESTIC  COMMONPLACE-BOOK ; 

Containing  authentic  Receipts  and  miscellaneous  Information  in  every  Branch  of 
Domestic  Economy,  and  of  general  Utility. 

2.  A  constant  and  free  circula- 
tion of  air  should  be  kept  up  through 
the  apartment  by  means  of  proper 
ventilation.  The  greatest  attention 
tocleanliness  in  every  respectought 
to  be  observed.  All  superfluous 
furniture  should  be  removed  from 
the  chamber  of  the  sick,  and  like- 
wise clothes,  especially  those  which. 
are  woollen,  as  these  are  found  to 
attract  and  retain  contagious  mat- 
ter forcibly. 

3.  As  nothing  has  been  found  so 
efficacious  as  fumigation  by  means 
of  the  vapour  of  nitrous  acid,  as 
recommended  by  Drs.  Johnstone 
and  C.  Smyth,  this  should  be  con- 
stantly resorted  to.  The  following 
is  the  method  of  practising  it : — ■ 
Take  half  an  ounce  of  vitriolic  acid, 
and  put  it  into  a  cup,  saucer,  pipkin, 
or  other  earthen  vessel,  and  warm 
it  by  placing  it  over  a  lamp,  or  in 
heated  sand  ;  then  take  one  ounce 
of  powdered  nitre,  and  add  a  little 
of  it  from  time  to  time  to  the  warm 
acid  :  as  it  is  added,  red  fumes 
will  rise,  which  are  to  be  diffused 
through  the  apartment  by  carrying 
the  apparatus  to  different  parts  of 
it.  Several  such  vessels  may  be 
employed  and  placed  in  various 
parts  of  the  chamber,  according  to 
its  size.  One  may  suffice  where 
the  room  is  not  very  large.  The 
process  may  be  repeated  several 
times  a  day.  These  fumes  do  not 
prove  injurious,  and  are  breathed 
with  impunity  by  the  sick  and  at- 
tendants, only  occasioning  at  first 
a  slight  and  temporary  coughing. 
The  instant  any  individual  in  a  £»- 


RULES   FOR  PREVENTING  THE   DIF- 
FUSION OF  CONTAGIOUS  FEVERS. 

The  following  simple  rules  for 
destroying  contagion  or  infection 
where  it  has  been  generated,  and 
for  preventing  its  dissemination, 
are  given  as  the  result  of  personal 
experience,  on  the  authority  of  a 
medical  gentleman  of  Edinburgh, 
where  an  alarming  contagious  fe- 
ver now  prevails : 

1.  As  few  persons  as  possible 
should  be  employed  in  attending 
upon  the  sick.  The  sphere  of  the 
action  of  contagion  being  in  gene- 
ral very  limited  (perhaps  to  a  few 
feet),  a  great  deal  of  the  risk  of  in- 
fection may  be  avoided  by  the  at- 
tendants  being  aware  of  this  cir- 
cumstance, and  therefore,  though 
in  the  same  apartment,  taking  care 
not  to  stand  long  very  near  to  the 
sick  person.  They  ought  also  to 
avoid  breathing  over  the  person 
that  is  ill,  that  they  may  not  inhale 
the  vapour  arising  from  his  body, 
and  therefore  should  turn  their 
backs  to  him  as  much  as  possible. 
When  near  him,  a  handkerchief 
moistened  with  vinegar  may  be 
kept  to  the  nose  and  mouth ;  where 
there  is  a  free  circulation  of  air, 
they  should  stand  to  the  windward. 
The  infected  should  be  approached 
as  little  as  possible  in  the  morning, 
as  the  contagion  is  then  more  con- 
centrated, and  then  also  absorption 
more  readily  takes  place.  Those 
who  wait  upon  the  sick,  or  have 
any  intercourse  with  them,  ought 
to  undergo  daily  ablution  with  cold 
water. 
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raily  is  suspected  to  be  attacked 
with  fever,  fumigation  and  ventila- 
tion ought  immediately  to  be  bad 
recourse  to,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
propagation  of  the  infection. 

4.  Clothes  belonging  to  an  in- 
fected person,  or  clothes  or  furni- 
ture suspected  to  be  at  all  impreg- 
nated with  any  contagious  matter, 
ought  to  be  washed  and  fumigated 
before  being  used. 

Were  these  few  general  rules 
strictly  observed  and  practised  in 
all  cases,  I  have  no  doubt,  conti- 
nues the  writer,  that  much  mis- 
chief would  be  prevented,  and 
many  valuable  lives  saved  ;  per- 
sonal experience  of  their  utility 
enabling  me  to  recommend  them 
with  the  greatest  confidence. 

Medical  men  often  give  general 
directions  on  these  points,  in  visit* 
ing  the  sick  ;  but  I  have  occasion  to 
know,  that  many  of  them,  from  a 
culpable  supineness,  are  not  suffi- 
ciently exact  in  this  respect,  and 
it  generally  happens  that  none  of 
these  means  are  practised,  at  least 
amongst  the  lower  orders.  Besides, 
medical  men  have  not  always  time 
to  superintend  these  measures,  and 


their  directions  arc  often  forgotten. 
It  were,  therefore,  to  be  wished  that 
every  person  were  made  acquaint- 
ed with  the  means  that  ought  to  be 
used,  in  order  to  employ  them  im- 
mediately on  any  appearance  of  fever 
occurring  in  their  family. 

In  regard  to  fumigation,  in  those 
cases  where  the  fever  is  very  pre- 
valent in  a  narrow  street  or  lane, 
perhaps  it  would  not  altogether  be 
a  visionary  idea,  to  endeavour  so 
far  to  charge  the  atmosphere  for  a 
certain  space  with  nitrons  vapour, 
by  having  vessels  of  the  above  de- 
scription, or  else  what  are  called 
fumigating  lamps,  on  a  large  scale, 
placed  properly  for  the  purpose  in 
the  open  air,  and  kept  constantly 
going:  this  might  add  so  far  to  the 
means  of  checking  the  progress  of 
infection. 

As  to  the  amulets  worn  by  many 
individuals,  containing  camphor, 
&C  they  can  only  be  useful  by  in- 
spiring confidence;  but  by  inspi- 
ring a  confidence  be3'ond  their  me- 
rits, they  mav  prevent  the  adoption 
of  those  means  that  are  of  real  uti- 
lity. 


BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES  AND  ANECDOTES. 


MEMOIR  OF  M.  TALMA,  THE  FRENCH  TRAGEDIAN. 


The  visit  to  this  country  of  the 
most  celebrated  performer  on  the 
French  stage,  having  naturally  ex- 
cited some  public  curiosity  respect- 
ing him,  the  following  memoir,  ex- 
tracted from  No.  XX.  of  the  Lite- 
rary Gazette*,  will,  we  doubt  not, 
prove  acceptable  to  our  readers. 

*  A  weekly  paper  published  by  Col- 
burn,  Conduit-street, 


M.  Talma,  who  is  now  in  his  fif- 
tieth year,  was  born  in  France,  and 
remained  there  till  he  attained  his 
eighth  year,  when  he  was  sent  to 
receive  a  part  of  his  education  in 
this  country.  It  is  a  remarkable 
circumstance  in  this  early  part  of 
his  life,  that  he  was  selected  to 
i  perform  a  principal  character  in  a 
play,  that  was  got  up  and  perform- 
B  2 
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ed  before  their  Royal  Highnesses 
the  Prince  Regent  and  Duke  of 
York,  at  the  Hanover-square  rooms, 
then  belonging- to  Sir  John  Gallini, 
by  the  proprietors  of  the  academy 
where  he  was  placed ;  and  that, 
though  he  acquitted  himself  very 
well,  lie  was  so  much  agitated  by 
his  emotions  in  this  his  first  essay, 
as  not  to  recover  from  its  effects 
for  some  time  after  the  perform- 
ance was  over.  Ha  returned  to 
France  in  his  fifteenth  year  to  finish 
his  education,  remained  at  college 
a  few  years,  and  revisited  England 
in  1783.  It  was  at  this  period  that 
he  first  felt  an  inclination  for  that 
profession,  of  which  he  was  des- 
tined to  become  so  distinguished 
an  ornament.  On  seeing  Mr.  Kem- 
ble  and  Mrs.  Siddons  in  tragedy, 
he  returned  to  France  in  1786,  and 
began  to  apply  himself  to  surgery 
as  his  future  profession  ;  but  his 
predominant  passion  still  carrying 
him  to  the  stage,  M.  Mole,  a  cele- 
brated comic  actor  with  whom  he 
became  acquainted,  took  him  under 
his  care,  and  from  the  high  opinion 
which  he  entertained  of  his  talents, 
introduced  him  to  the  committee 
of  the  Theatre  Francais,  by  whom 
he  was  engaged  :  in  1787  he  made 
his  first  appearance  in  the  charac- 
ter of  Seid  in  Voltaire's  Mahomet. 
He  was  then  about  twenty ;  his 
success  was  immediate,  rapid,  and 
astonishing:  he  soon  became  so 
celebrated  a  tragedian,  that  La 
Rive,  a  famous  actor,  who,  before 
Talma  made  his  appearance,  shone 
without  a  rival,  was  forced  to  retire 
from  the  stage.  To  that  high  cha- 
racter which  he  acquired  so  early 
in  his  professional  career,  experi- 
ence in  his  art  has  given  additional 
kistre. 


The  French  almost  despair  of 
ever  finding  his  equal — his  supe- 
rior they  think  impossible.  It  was 
not  to  be  expected  that  such  a  man 
as  Talma,  considering  the  times  in 
which  he  lived,  could  have  avoided 
the  imputation  of  party  principles. 
He  accordingly  has  been  put  down 
as  of  the  revolutionary  party;  but 
this  is  an  error,  or  rather  a  calum- 
ny, of  his  enemies,  for  he  was,  du- 
ring the  whole  course  of  the  revo- 
lution, of  the  moderate  party,  and, 
whatever  his  enemies  may  say  to 
the  contrary,  he  never  made  him- 
self conspicuous.  His  command- 
ing talents — his  general  acquire- 
ments— and,  above  all,  the  excel- 
lence of  his  private  character,  so 
distinguished  forliberality  and  hos- 
pitality, cannot  fail  to  ensure  him 
a  favourable  reception  in  this  coun- 
try. 

He  speaks  English  fluently,  but 
does  not  intend  to  perform  any 
character  in  an  English  play,  nor, 
indeed,  is  it  certain  that  he  will  in 
a  French  one,  as  he  came  here 
merely  for  his  amusement. 

The  above  account  has  appeared 
in  the  Antigallican.  We  have  to 
observe  that  the  editor  mistakes  in 
saying,  that  "  he  soon  became  so 
celebrated  as  a  tragedian,  that  La 
Rive,  a  famous  actor,  who,  before 
Talma  made  his  appearance, shone 
without  a  rival,  was  forced  to  retire 
from  the  sta<re."  La  Rive  conti- 
nued  long  on  the  stage  after  Talma 
had  acquired  his  reputation.  He 
fully  enjoyed  public  favour  to  the 
last,  and  the  crown  he  had  won  did 
not  lose  its  lustre  when  opposed  to 
the  laurels  of  his  young  rival. 

The  debut  of  Talma  excited  no 
enthusiasm.  The  part  of  Charles 
IX.  in  the  tragedy  of  that  name,  by 
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Chenier,  was  the  one  which  afford- 
ed him  an  opportunity  of  com- 
mencing and  establishing  his  repu- 
tation. Among  other  things,  it  was 
observed  that  he  devoted  such  mi- 
nute attention  to  his  costume  and 
head-dress,  and  gave  so  peculiar 
an  expression  to  his  features,  that 
lie  presented  a  striking  resemblance 
to  the  portraits  which  are  preserved 
of  that  monarch. 

French  critics  have  been  divided 
in  opinion  concerning  the  merits  of 
Talma,  who  is  the  creator  of  a  new 
style  of  declamation  on  the  French 
stage.  Some  have  accused  him  of 
heaviness  in  his  delivery,  a  hollow- 
ness  of  tone,  and  a  voice  which  is 
almost  always  confined,  and  which 
never  developes  itself  except  b} 
sudden  bursts.  Others  declare 
him  to  be  a  model  of  the  beau  ideal, 
and  an  artist  who  has  arrived  at  a 
degree  of  perfection  which  none 
ever  before  attained,  and  'which 
none  can  in  future  hope  to  acquire. 

Impartial  amateurs  agree  that  no 
one  equals  Talma  in  the  character 
of  a  tyrant  or  a  conspirator,  such  as 
Nero,  Manlius,  &e.  ;  but  in  those 
which  require  spirit,  nobleness, 
and  dignity,  like  Tan c red,  Oros- 
manes,  Achilles,  &c.  they  preftr 
La  Fond,  who  at  this  moment  shares 
with  him  the  tragic  sceptre  of  the 
Theatre.  Fran  fa  is. 

The  celebrated  critic  GeofTroy, 
perhaps  a  little  too  much  imbued 
with  the  principles  of  the  old  school, 
frequently  attacked  the  acting  and 
declamation  of  Talma  in  the  Jour- 
nal des  Debuts.  The  latter,  m  ho 
was  intoxicated  with  the  applauses 
lavished  upon  him,  could  not  en- 
dure the  pointed  censures  with 
which  the  old  critic  daily  stung 
him.     One  evening,  whilst  Geof- 


froy  was  at  the  Theatre  Francois, 
accompanied  by  his  wife,  and  a  la- 
dy and  gentleman  their  friends,  the 
door  of  his  box  suddenly  opened 
while  the  performers  were  on  the 
stage.  A  man  appeared,  and  said 
in  a  loud  tone  of  voice,  "  Is  M. 
GeoflVoy  here  ?"  Without  waiting 
for  a  reply,  he  entered  the  box, 
and  seizing  Geottroy  by  the  hand, 
"  Come  out,  villain  !"  continued  he. 
— "  Heavens,  'tis  M.  Talma!"  ex- 
claimed Madame  Geoffroy.  The 
friend  of  the  critic  then  repelling 
the  tragic  monarch,  whose  nails 
were  already  imprinted  in  charac- 
ters of  blood  upon  the  hand  of  his 
censor,  succeeded  in  forcing  him 
out  of  the  box  and  closing  the  door 
upon  him.  The  door  was,  how- 
ever, opened  a  second  time;  the 
siege  of  the  box  again  commenced, 
but  the  occupants  had  the  advan- 
tage, and  remained  masters  of  the 
field  of  battle.  Had  such  an  affair 
as  this  occurred  in  England,  the 
actor  would  have  been  tried  for  an 
assault.  In  France,  however,  he 
was  dismissed  with  a  slight  reproof, 
which  Savary,  who  was  then  minis- 
ter of  police,  delivered  to  him  with 
a  smile.  On  the  following  day 
Geoffroy  gave  a  description  of  this 
scene  in  the  Journal  des  Debuts, 
and  was  expert  enough  to  turn  the 
joke  against  his  adversary. 

Napoleon  was  exceedingly  at- 
tached to  Talma,  and  appointed 
him  his  reader. 

We  are  happy  in  being  able  on 
the  present  occasion  to  subjoin  an 
extract  from  Lady  Morgan's  forth- 
coming work,  further  illustrative  of 
the  peculiar  talents  of  this  distin- 
guished actor. 

"  Britannicus"  says  Lady  Mor- 
gan, "  so  long  the  fashion,  from 
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the  inimitable  performance  of  Tal- 
ma in   Nero,   awakened   my   most 
anxious  expectations  ;  and  it  was 
not  without  emotion  that  I  saw  my- 
self, for  the  first  time,  in  the  great 
national  theatre  of  France,  and  in 
a  box  chosen  aud  procured  for  me 
by  M.  Talma  himself.     Still,  how- 
ever great  my  expectation,   how- 
ever lively  my  impatience  for  the 
rising  of  the  curtain,  which  recalled 
the  long-blunted  vivacity  of  feel- 
ings of  childish  solicitude  and  cu- 
riosity, I  soon  perceived  that  I  was 
cold,  languid,  and  inanimate  to  the 
genuine  French  audience  that  sur- 
rounded me.     The   house  was  an 
overflow  at  an  early  hour:   the  or- 
chestra, cleared  of  all  its  instru- 
ments,  was   filled    to   suffocation ; 
and  the  parterre,  as  usual,  crowded 
with  men   (chiefly  from  the^ublic 
schools  and  hjcees,  whose  criticisms 
not  unfrequently  decide  the  fate  of 
new  pieces,  and  give  weight  to  the 
reputation  of  old  ones),  exhibited 
hundreds  of  anxious  faces,  marked 
countenances,  and  figures  and  cos- 
tumes which  might  answer  alike  for 
the    bands    of  brigandage,    or    the 
classes  of  philosophy.     Some  were 
reading   over  the   tragedy;  others 
were   commenting  particular  pas- 
sages ;  a  low  murmur  of  agitation 
crept  through   the  house  like  the 
rustling  of  leaves  to  a  gentle  wind, 
until  the  rising  of  the  curtain  still- 
ed  every    voice,    composed    every 
muscle,  and  riveted  the  very  exist- 
ence of  the  audience  (if  I  may  use  the 
expression)  upon  the  scene. 

"The  theatres  of  other  countries 
assemble  spectators,  but  an  audience 
is  only  to  be  found  in  a  French 
theatre.  Through  the  whole  five 
acts  attention  never  flagged  for  a 
moment;  not  an  eye  was  averted, 


not  an  ear  unattending;  every  one 
seemed  to  have  the  play  by  heart, 
and  every  one  attended,  as  if  they 
had  never  seen  it  before. 

"In  the  famous  scene  of  Brit  amri* 
ctts  where  Agrippina  is  left  tete-a- 
tete  with  her  son,  to  enter  on  her 
defence,  Mademoiselle  Georges,  as 
the  Roman  empress,  went  through 
a  long  speech  of  a  hundred  and  ten 
lines,  with  great  clearness,  elegance 
of  enunciation,  and  graceful  calm- 
ness of  action. 

"  During  the  first  seventy  lines  of 
this  speech,  Talma,  as  Nero,  sat  a 
patient  and  tranquil  auditor.  No 
abrupt  interruption  of  haughty  im- 
patience, disdaining  the  curb  of  a 
long-neglected  authority,  was  fur- 
nished by  the  genius  of  the  author, 
or  gave  play  to  the  talents  of  the 
admirable  actor  ;  and  the  little  by- 
play allowed  him,  or  rather  that  he 
allowed  himself,  was  not  risked,  un- 
til towards  the  close  of  the  speech : 
it  was  then,  however,  exquisite--it 
was  nature.  The  constraint  of  for- 
ced and  half-given  attention,  the 
languor  of  exhaustion,  the  restless- 
ness of  tedium,  and  the  struggle 
between  some  little  remains  of  fi- 
lial deference  and  habitual  respect, 
blended  with  the  haughty  impa- 
tience of  all  dictation,  were  depict- 
ed, not  in  strong  symptoms  and 
broad  touches  of  grimace  and  ac- 
tion, but  with  a  keeping,  a  tact,  a 
fidelity  to  nature,  indescribably 
fine.  His  transition  of  attitude; 
his  playing  with  the  embroidered 
scarf  round  his  neck,  and  which 
made  a  part  of  his  most  classical 
costume,  his  almost  appearing  to 
count  its  threads,  in  the  inanity 
of  his  profound  ennui,  were  all 
traits  of  the  highest  order  of  act- 
ing.   In  London,  this  acting  wowid. 
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have  produced  a  thunder  of  ap- 
plause; in  Paris  it  was  coldly  re- 
ceived, because  it  was  innovation  ; 
and  many  a  black  head  in  the  par- 
terrt  was  searching  its  classical  re- 
cesses, for  some  example  from  some 
traditional  authority,  from  Baron, 
or  I.e  Kain,  of  an  emperor  being 
restless  on  his  chair,  or  of  the  in- 
cident of  playing  with  the  hand- 
kerchief being  at  all  conformable 
to  the  necessity  "  de  representer  no- 
blement"  in  all  kings,  since  the 
time  of  Louis  le  Grand. 

"  Whetheron  the  stage  atthc77/e- 
atre  Francois,  or  in  theThuilleries, 
Talma  is  eminently  superior  to  the 
school  whose  rules  he  is  obliged  to 
obey.  His  great  genius  always  ap- 
peared to  me  to  be  struggling 
against  the  methodical  obstacles 
presented  to  its  exertions.  He  is 
the  Gulliver  of  the  French  stage 
tied  down  by  Lilliputian  thread*. 
Before  talents  like  his  can  exert 
their  full  force,  and  take  their  ut- 
termost scope,  a  new  order  of  dra- 
ma must  succeed  to  the  declama- 
tory and  rhyming  school  which 
now  occupies  the  French  stage. 
Talma  is  a  passionate  admirer  of 
the  English  drama,  and  of  Shak- 
speare.  He  speaks  English  fluent- 
ly, and  told  me  that  he  had  a  great 
desire  to  play  inoneof  Shakspeaie's 
tragedies.  He  did  not  complain, 
but  he  hinted  at  the  restraint  under 
which  his  talents  laboured,  from 
that  esprit  de  systtmc,  which  the 
French  have  banished  from  ever}' 
other  art,  and  which  keeps  its  last 
hold  on  their  stage.  But  he  said, 
1  If  I  attempt  the  least  innovation: 
if  1  frown  a  shade  deeper  to-night 
than  I  frowned  last  nighr,  in  tlu 
same  character,  the  ]>ortcrre  are 
sure  to  call  me  to  order.'' 


********** 
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"The  dignity  and  tragic  powers 
of  Talma,  on   the  stage,   are  curi- 

■  ouslv  but  charmingly  contrasted 
with  tile  simplicity,  playfulness, and 
§  .11.  tv  of  his  most  unassuming,  un- 

,  pretending  manners  off  the  sta<re. 
I  (who  had  never  seen  Goriolanus 
in  the  drawing-room,  but  as  I  had 
seen  Coriolanui  in  the  Forum,)  ex- 

i  pected  to  meet  this  great  tragedi- 
an in  private  life,  in   all  the  pomp 

I  and    solemnity   of  his    profession  ; 

j  the  cold  address,  the  measured 
phrase;  in  a  word,  I  expected  to 
meet  the  actor:  but  in  the  simple, 
unaffected   manners    of  this   cele- 

|  brated  person,  I  found  only  the 
well-bred  and  accomplished  gen- 
tleman. Talma  had,  in  his  early 
life, been  intimate  with  Buonaparte  ; 
and  the  ex-emperor  (who  never 
forgot  the  friends  of  the  young  en- 
gineer officer,)  accorded  the  petit es- 
em'rees  of  the  palace  to  the  sove- 
reign of  the  Theatre  Francois.  T..I-- 
ma  saw  him  constantly  ;  not.  how- 
ever, to  give  him  lessons  (an  inven- 
tion at  which  Buonaparte  and  Tal- 
ma both  laughed) ;  but  to  discuss 
his  favourite  topic,  tragedv,  of 
which  he  was  passionately  fond. 
On  this  subject,  however,  the  actor 
frequently  differed  with  the  empe- 
ror;   while    the    emperor    as    fre- 

'  quently  dictated  to  the  actor,  greet- 
ing him  with,  *  Eh  lien !  'L 
votts  rfavez  pas  use  de  vos  mm/ens 
hicr  au  soir.'  Napoleon  always 
disputed  the  merits  of  comedy,  and 
observed    to    a    gentleman,     from 

I  whom  I  had  the  anecdote,  '  57  vous 

'•'  prtffet&t  la  c&mcdie,  c  est  parcegue 
hoUs  lieill/sscz.'' — '  Et  tons,  Sue,' 
replied  Monsieur — '  rVtrs  airnez  la 
(rage-die,    parcenne     c'.  trop 
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FRANCE. 

LETTER    VII. 

December  19. 

Since  my  last,  five  melancholy 


days  have,  succeeded  one  another 
An  unwholesome  wind,  called  ha 
Bise,  keener  and  more  dangerous 
than  any  that  hlows  upon  our  Gi- 
ant Mountains,  has  occasioned  this 
chasm  in  my  journal,  suddenly 
stopped  me  in  the  career  of  plea- 
sure, and  doomed  me  to  a  severe 
penance  for  enjoyments  of  which  I 
had  scarcely  tasted.  I  am  again 
visited  by  physicians  and  fed  upon 
medicines  ;  I  have  burned  the  dry 
twigs  of  a  whole  vineyard,  and  yet 
find  some  difficulty  to  get  rid  of 
the  demon,  which,  by  the  name  of 
La  Grippe,  went  from  house  to 
house,  and  attacked  me  among  the 
rest.  How  could  I  have  anticipa- 
ted such  a  trick  in  so  delicious  a 
country? — But  the  sun  shines  out 
again,  and  every  beam  restores  new- 
life,  cheerfulness,  and  health. 

I  cannot  help  regretting  the  loss 
of  the  eight  dismal  days  which  I 
have  coughed  away,  and  which 
might  have  been  applied  to  better 
purpose.  The  worst  of  it  is,  that  I 
have  now  no  time  left  to  retrieve 
this  loss;  for  as  I  should  like  to  tra- 
verse the  other  parts  of  Languedoc, 
as  well  as  the  equally  beautiful 
Provence  which  adjoins  to  it,  and 
reach  Bourdeaux  before  the  setting- 
in  of  the  hot  weather,  which  be- 
comes oppressive  there  at  the  be- 
ginning of  March  ;  I  have  not  much 
more  than  a  week  to  spare  for 
Nismes,  and  even  for  that  time  I 


am  banished  from  this  good  city. 
My  intelligent  physician  has  advi- 
sed me  to  spend  this  interval  in  the 
country,  where  I  may  with  the 
greater  certainty  facilitate  my  re- 
covery by  that  simple  mode  of  life, 
which  is  the  only  thing  that  cannot 
be  purchased  in  towns.  This  cure 
is  by  far  less  disagreeable  to  me 
than  the  good  man  may  suppose. 
Without  any  reluctance,  I  have 
made  preparations  for  my  depar- 
ture,and  have  to-day  sent  my  John 
to  the  neighbouring  villages  to 
seek  me  a  lod<nntr.  He  knows  as 
well  as  1  do  what  will  suit  me. 
To-morrow  I  shall  bid  adieu  to  the 
city,  take  leave  in  person  of  the 
bishop  and  his  niece,  and  of  my 
other  hastily  funned  acquaintances 
by  cards,  from  which,  before  the}7 
throw  them  into  the  fire,  they  will 
learn  for  the  first  time  what  is  my 
name. 

John  is  returned,  but  I  am  only 
half  satisfied  with  his  arrangements. 
He  has  fixed,  I  verily  believe,  upon 
the  most  inconvenient  quarters  in 
the  whole  country.  There  are, 
however,  so  many  desirable  con- 
comitants, that,  to  tell  the  truth,  I 
ought  not  to  mind  the  smaliness  of 
the  place  in  which  I  am  to  lodge. 

"  You  must,"  said  he  as  drily  as 
if  he  had  been  repeating  the  di- 
rections of  a  physician,  "  live  toge- 
ther with  the  owner  of  the  cottage 
and  his  wife  in  one  room,  which  is 
none  of  the  largest;  you  must  put 
up  at  the  same  table  with  the  fare 
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that  the  kitchen  of  a  peasant  af- 
ford*, and  sleep  in  a  bed  opposite 
to  theirs." 

"  Scoundrel  !"  cried  I,  "  do  you 
take  me  for  a  dragoon  ?" 

John  paid  no  attention  to  my  an- 
gry exclamation.  l<  With  such  peo- 
ple a^  these,"  continued  he,  "  you 
will  be  delighted  to  associate.  Pure, 
uncorrupted  nature,  the  highest 
domestic  happiness,  and " 

M  That  will  do,"  said  I  hastily, 
interrupting  him  and  shaking  my 
head.  "  But  now  tell  me,  what 
necessity  was  there  for  the  room 
to  be  so  very  small  ?" 

"  I  might,"  replied  John,  "just 
as  easily  have  hired  for  you  the  spa- 
cious, magnificent  unoccupied  man- 
sion of  the  proprietor  of  the  village ; 
and  you  may  stili  have  it  if  you 
please.  But  I  am  certain  von 
would  not  like  it.  I  know  what 
you  want,  and  more  attention,  clean- 
liness, and  good-humour  than  you 
will  meet  with  in  that  cottage,  you 
would  seek  in  vain  in  the  most 
splendid  palaces  of  Berlin.  I  lived 
in  some  of  them  before  I  came  to 
you  :  but — but " 

"  Well,  well,  John,"  said  I  in  a 
calmer  tone,  "  to-morrow  you  shall 
carry  my  name  about  in  the  city, 
and  we  will  start  the  next  mornin<> 
as  soon  as  it  is  light." 


December  20. 

All  is  done  that  politeness  re- 
quires, and  even  the  parting  from 
my  fair  poetic  friend  gave  me  but 
little  pain.  I  have  committed  mv 
trunk  to  the  care  of  my  landlady 
till  my  final  departure  from  this 
province,  and  shall  pay  her  for  a 
whole  month's  lodging.  She  la- 
ments my  quitting  her  pavilion  so 
soon,  and  vents  her  abuse   on  the 

f'nl.  If.    No,  XIX 


odious  '^r/jtpc  which  has  already 
driven  awav  from  her  so  many  pro- 
fitable inmates. 

Nothing  can  indeed  be  more  ob- 
noxious  to  social  life  than  this  ac- 
cursed wind,  which  often  unex- 
pectedly breaks  up  the  gayest  par- 
ties by  the  colds  that  it  brings  in 
its  train.  It  relaxes  every  sinew, 
and  paralyses  the  very  heart;  and 
when  it  overtakes  persons  of  my 
composition,  the  fine  threads  which 
it  breaks  are  not  so  easily  joined 
together  again. 

As  the  winds  here  are  limited  to 
certain  tracks,  and  do  not  blow, 
like  the  winds  of  Solomon,  \\  hither* 
soever  they  list,  there  is  to  be  had 
a  convenient  map,  upon  which  you 
may  see  at  one  glance  what  places 
are  subject  to  their  influence.  If 
N  i sines  stood  lour  or  five  miles  off, 
on  the  site  of  the  village  to  which  I 
shall  remove  to-morrow,  the  phy- 
sicians here  would  find  but  little  to 
do,  and  I  should  scarcely  have 
quitted  my  pavilion  so  speedily. 
What  would  have  become  of  N  isines 
had  the  Romans  been  so  suscepti- 
ble to  colds  as  I  am  ! 


December  21. 

To-day,  in  the  warmth  of  a  fine 
spring  morning,  I  reached  my  vil- 
lage, which  is  named  Caverac,  and 
is  only  about  six  miles  distant  from 
the  city.  It  belongs  to  a. baron, 
who  cringes  before  his  sovereign, 
and  never  visits  his  castle,  which 
is  falling  to  decay  from  sheer  neg- 
lect. The  cottages  which  surround 
it  look  like  fragments  detached  by 
wind  and  weather  from  its  massy 
walls:  but  they  stand  in  safety  and 
quiet,  while  destructive  Time  is  in- 
cessantly labouring  to  effect  the 
fall   of  the   adjacent    colossus.     I 
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took  possession  without  ceremony 
of  the  box  which  John,  with  a  feel- 
ing that  dots  honour  to  his  heart, 
bad  sought  out  for  me  ;  and  wooden 


required,  indeed,  no  great  self-de- 
nial. Though  simple,  every  thing 
was  excellent  in  its  kind;  and  that 
genuine  politeness  of  the  heart  with 


as  it  is,  no  sum  could  induce  me  to  i  which  it  was  placed  before  me  by 
exchange  it  for  a  dreary  abode  in  i|  my  hostess,  rendered  it  doubly  pa- 


the  spacious  edifice  which  stands 
opposite  to  it,  as  if  by  way  of  in- 
structive contrast.  And  as  for  the 
inhabitants  of  this  cottage,  who 
could  help  being  satisfied  with 
them?  Pure,  uncorrupted  nature! 
Why  was  I  angry  with  John  for 
employing  this  expression,  which, 
often  as  it  is  abused,  is  nevertheless 
so  applicable  to  this  hearty,  active, 
good-tempered  villager,  and  his 
young,  charming,  and  amiable  wife, 
that  I  cannot  find  one  better  suited 
to  this  happy  couple. 

An  acre  of  land   contiguous  to 
their  cottage,   planted  with  olive, 


lutable.  "  Who  taught  this  wo- 
man." saiu  I  to  myself,  when  the 
truth  and  simplicity  of  her  dis- 
course made  an  irresistible  impres- 
sion on  my  heart  — "  who  taught 
her,  without  learning,  without 
books,  without  any  knowledge  of 
the  world,  to  acquire  such  influ- 
ence r  Or  is  it  from  the  absence  o'f 
all  these  that  she  possesses  it  in 
such  a  high  decree  r" 

My  bed,  my  wooden  chair,  and 
a  table  for  my  writing  tackle  and 
other  matters,  stand  behind  a  par- 
tition, that  cuts  off  nearly  one  quar- 
ter of  the  room,  and  forms  a  sufii- 


fig,   and    mulberry-trees,    an    oil-  i  cient  harrier  to  property  and  unaf- 
press,  and  a  closet  for  their  silk-  ]  fected  modesty.     Every  thing  here 
worms,  are  their  simple  means  onj  serves  to  teach  me  how  little  is  re- 
subsistence;  and   never,  say  they,  i  quisite  for  human  happiness, 
have  want  and  distress  yet  crossed  I  offered  my  landlady  an  advance 

their  threshold.  They  perform  of  twelve  crowns  to  defray  the  ex- 
their  daily  labour  as  a  sport  which  ;  t  use  of  housekeeping  for  her  in- 
promotes  appetite,  produces  tran-  creased  familv,  for  they  must,  in 
quil  slumbers,  and  strengthens  their  their  turn,  be  my  guests  as  long  as 
mutual  affection.  About  the  soul  I  am  with  them  ;  but  never  was  I 
they  feel  no  concern;  with  them  I  so  laughed  at  in  all  my  life.  "*.Vhy, 
this  is  a  field  which  requires  no  sir,"  said  she,  "  are  yon  going  to 
toilsome  cultivation,  and  of  itself  stay  here  a  year?  What,  in  the 
can  yield  none  but  sound  and  name  of  Heaven,  should  I  do  with 
wholesome  fruit.  The  art  of  being  J  all  that  money?  My  little  place, 
contented  is  seated  as  naturally  in  I  and  my  sktil  in  cooking,  admit  of 
their  hearts  as  the  art  of  seeing  in  :  nothing  but  what  is  plain  and  fru- 
their  eyes.      They  exercise  these  :  gal.     Indeed,  sir,  I  cannot  help  it, 


natural  qualifications  without  re- 
flecting for  a  moment  on  the  me- 
chanism of  them. 

As  it  was  too  late  to  think  of  a 
new  bill  of  fare  for  to-day,  I  was 
obliged    to   be  satisfied   at  dinner 


but  you  must  make  shift  with  two 
dishes.  Your  health  and  your  pocket 
will  gain  by  it;  and  yet  you  shall 
leave  us  with  a  fresher  colour  than 
you  brought  with  you.  Let  me 
have  three  of  the  crowns,  if  you 


with  their  ordinary  dishes;  and  this     please;  I'll  try  how  far  I  can  make 
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them  go;  and  tlo  yon  act  in  every 
respect  as  if  you  belonged  to  us. 
In  a  day  or  two,  I'd  lay  any  wager 
you  will  send  your  medicines  to 
the:  hospital,  tor  in  our  village  there 
is  not  a  etc  ature  that  wants  any." 
W'itlitilfsetwards  the  youthful  mis- 
trtss  of  tin-  house,  who  is  not  more 
than  sixteen,  flew  to  attend  her 
domestic,  avocations. 

The  husband  took  upon  himself 
the  task  of  setting  me  in  motion. 
He  first  conducted  me  round  the 
castle  of  his  lord.  "  If,"  said  he, 
"  you  could  see  the  large,  lofty 
apartments  within  it,  you  would 
imagine  that  the  founder  belonged 
to  the  race  of  giants;  and  yet  he  is 
said  to  have  been  no  more  of  a  man 
than  his  descendant,  who  is  such  a 
little  dapper  fellow  that  he  would 
find  room  enough  in  a  bird-cage. 
Many  a  drop  of  sweat  trickled  upon 
these  stones  from  the  brow  of  my 
poor  grandfather,  who,  as  one  of 
the  vassals  of  the  lord,  was  bound 
to  assist  in  building  these  walls, 
which  are  already  tumbling  down 
again.  For  these  fifty  years  no 
smoke  has  ascended  from  those  or- 
namented ehimnies.  The  possess- 
ors of  this  useless  edifice  shun  it 
like  an  abyss  which  has  swallowed 
up  their  patrimony,  while  it  robs 
me  and  my  neighbours  of  the  pro- 
spect of  the  fine  country  that  lies 
behind  it.  Give  me  the  lath  and 
plaster  cottages  such  as  mine,  which 
we  can  natch  up  ourselves  without 
expense  when  they  become  crazy, 
which  we  con  erect  again  for  a  tri- 
fle when  they  tumble  down,  and 
which  are  inhabited  by  a  hearty 
robust  race,  who  grow  gray  under 
their  roofs." 

The  aspect  of  desolation,  dearest 
Edward,   leaves  the   heart  vacant 


too.  We  had  not  recovered  our 
spirits  till  we  had  walked  through 
the  social  village.  How  different 
a  picture  did  it  present  to  the  mind 
from  that  of  the  dreary  monument 
of  overweening  pride!  Here  all 
was  life.  One  moment  the  Cupid- 
head  of  a  rosy-cheeked  boy  popped 
out  from  a  little  window,  or  the 
black  eyes  of  a  blooming  girl  fol- 
lowed ns  along  the  street;  and 
presently  we  were  met  by  a  group 
of  children  engaged  in  their  youth- 
ful sports,  while  the  aged  unco- 
vered their  gray  heads  to  give  us 
their  patriarchal  benediction.  In 
eve  ry  corner,  in  every  straw-thatch- 
ed hut,  appeared  peace  and  happi- 
ness, acti\ity  or  repose  from  toil; 

\\  hat  eve  could  be  so  pie  Ever  tell 
as  to  miss  in  these  well-peopled 
cottages  the  proportions  of  a  Pal- 
ladio,  and  in  the  lives  of  these  hum- 
ble villagers,  and  the  sports  o(  their 
children,  the  mechanical  routine  of 
the  great  world  ! 

The  village  is  clean,  and  i;s  si- 
tuation very  agreeable.  Oil  our 
return  I  made  another  discovery  of 
considerable  importance  to  me.  Its 
little  territory  comprehends  a  hill, 
whose  summit,  covered  with  inter- 
mingled pines,  almond- trees,  ;ukI 
broom,  1  have  iixed  upon  tor  the 
goal  of  mv  morning  walks. 

Here  then  1  am  in  want  of  no- 
thing that  my  simple  diet  requires. 
John  is  not  a  little  proud  of  die  sa- 
tisfaction that  he  perceives  in  me, 
and  takes  no  small  credit  to  him- 
self for  the  discernment  which  he 
has  shewn  in  providing  such  com- 
fortable accommodations. 


DiTcmlier  2-2. 

1  parted  yesterday  from  my  jour- 
nal and  you  sooner  than  I  should 
C  2 
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have  done.  My  happy  host  and 
hostess  hastened,  according  to  the 
custom  of  their  village,  at  the  ap- 
proach of  night  to  their  couch ;  and 
I,  too  considerate  to  disturb  them 
by  the  light  of  my  candle  in  their 
deserved  repose,  followed  their  ex- 
ample, without  being  sleepv,  and 
am  richly  rewarded  for  my  re- 
nouncement of  the  manners  of  the 
great  world. 

The  early  sleep  before  midnight, 
into  which  the  unusual  stillness  soon 
lulled  me,  enabled  me  also  to  rise 
at  an  unusually  early  hour  this 
morning.  I  was  ascending  the  hill 
while  a  gray  mist  yet  enveloped 
the  earth ;  I  beheld  the  curtain 
rise,  and  enjoyed  the  glowing  spec- 
tacle of  sunrise,  that  every  mo- 
ment appeared  more  and  more  bril- 
liant. Ravishing  as  the  sight  was 
to  my  heart,  so  new  was  it  also. 
Sincerely  did  I  beg  pardon  of  Na- 
ture for  the  presumptuous  thought 
which  I  had  so  often  indulged,  that 
she  had  nothing  more  to  set  before 
me  which  could  excite  a  relish  in 
one  so  surfeited  as  myself. 

What  an  omnipotent  influence 
does  the  mountain  air  possess  over 
the  better  feelings  of  the  soul !  If 
you  do  not  yet  know  this  from  ex- 
perience, hasten,  my  dear  friend, 
to  gain  that  experience  as  soon  as 
your  iron-bound  climate  will  per- 
mit. 

After  the  excellent  rural  repast 
that  awaited  me  on  returning  hun- 
gry  from  my  walk,  my  host  con- 
ducted me  to  the  general  skittle- 
ground  of  the  village,  that  at  one 
view  I  might  acquaint  myself  with 
all  its  inhabitants.  In  this  country 
the  afternoon  is  devoted  entirely 
to  amusements,  and  to  none  more 
than  skittle-playing;  and  nothing 
can  furnish  a  stronger  proof  of  the 


facility  with,  which  the  inhabitants 
earn  theirsubsistence,  than  this  pro- 
pensity. The  silk-worm  requires 
care  and  attendance  for  six  weeks 
only,  and  yet  rewards  the  peasant 
for  his  little  trouble  far  more  amply 
than  our  most  prolific  corn-fields. 
The  olive-crop  seldom  fails;  and 
the  very  low  price  of  the  best  wine, 
attests  its  abundance.  What  other 
calls  then  can  these  good  people 
have  to  satisfy  but  those  of  plea- 
sure ? 

My  companion  was  heartity  wel- 
comed by  them  all,  and  so  was  I 
along  with  him  I  took,  however, 
but  little  share  in  their  pastime,  as 
I  observed  not  far  off'  the  younger 
part  of  the  community  tripping  it 
merrily  to  the  notes  of  a  guitar.  I 
stole  un perceived  from  the  side  of 
my  conductor,  and  feasted  my  eyes 
on  the  expression  of  happiness — 
on  the  ardent  looks  of  the  youths, 
and  the  heaving  bosoms  of  their 
partners.  My  friend  Blaise — be 
not  jealous  if  I  call  him  so — sur- 
prised me  at  the  very  moment  when 
my  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  lovely 
face  of  a  girl,  who  would  be  worthy 
of  the  homage  of  a  sultan.  He 
very  naturally  concluded  that  the 
sex  was  not  absolutely  indifferent 
to  rne. 

"  If,"  said  he,  "  you  will  be 
pleased  to  dine  to-morrow  with  my 
wife  alone,  I  will  fetch  you  a  girl 
named  Margot,  who  lives  about  two 
leagues  off,  and  who  far  surpasses 
all  the  beauties  of  our  village;  she 
is  a  merry,  good-tempered  crea- 
ture, the  daughter  of  my  sister,  and 
a  favourite  with  us  all.  She  shal! 
stay  with  us,  if  you  approve  it,  as 
long  as  you  stay  yourself.  I  am 
sure  you  will  thank  me  for  bring- 
ing her." 

I  was  not  a  little  alarmed  at  the 
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iflea  of  the  increase  of  our  family,  II  might  arise  from  the  near  neigh- 
s   I   was   by  this  time  thoroughly  |  bourhood  of  such  a   female  as  he 


acquainted  with  all  the  capabilities 
of  the  house;  hut  I  did  not  think 
it  necessary  to  communicate  mv 
apprehensions  to  my  host.  Still 
less  could  I  venture  to  speak  to 
him  concerning  the  danger  which 


had  described  :  of  such  things  as 
these  the  good  man  had  no  notion 
whatever.  Of  course  I  have  no 
way  hit  hut  to  wait  with  patience 
to  see  what  his  promise  will  pro- 
duce. 
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It  has  turned  out,  Mr.  Editor, 
just  as  I  expected.  In  the  full  ar- 
dour of  complaisance,  as  I  stooped 
for  Miss  Gumley's  glove,  the  ob- 
stinate hutton  refused  to  leave  its 
post;  the  cloth  gave  way,  and  my 
poor,  dear,  new  coat  displayed, 
through  a  long  rent  at  its  hack,  the 
true  lover's  knots  of  a  white  Mar- 
seilles waistcoat.  It  was  indeed 
repaired  sufficiently  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  evening,  hut  yet 
the  rest  of  my  body  remained  in 
purgatory. 

But  perhaps,  Mr.  Editor,  it  may 
be  proper  to  give  your  readers  a 
more  regular  detail  of  the  events  of 
this  charming  evening,  rather  than 
convey  to  them  the  occurrences 
that  happened  in  the  hop,  step, 
and  jump  style  of  a  modern  novel. 
•Shall  I  then  commence  by  inform- 
ing them,  that  Night  had  arrayed 
herself  in  her  dunnest  robe,  or  that 
Phoebus  reposed  in  the  l.ip  of  The- 
tis r —  If  I  did,  sir,  I  should  say 
wrong,  for  the  sun  still  gleamed 
upon  our  drawing-room  when  the 
votaries  of  whist  began  to  assem- 
ble. Oh,  sir!  it  was  an  evening 
in  wliich  I  could  have  wished  to 
wander  out  alone,  to  throw  my- 
self beside  some  purling  stream, 
and,  taking  out  my  pipe,  play  mv 
hymn  to  the  Virgin.  But  what  a 
rattling  of  chairs,  what  a  moving  of 


boxes,  took  place  on  the  day  of 
this  great  event,  whose  evening  was 
to  he  dedicated  to  seeing  our  friends'. 
Did  I  attempt  to  move,  it  was  at  the 
hazard  of  my  life,  for  I  encounter- 
ed obstacles  to  my  proceeding, 
numerous  as  those  you  meet  with 
when  you  take  a  lank  for  sp> 
and  would  fain  work  a  passage  from 
Charing-Cross  to  the  pump  at  Aid- 
gate.  I  barely  secured  my  retreat 
by  upsetting  a  basket  of  borrowed 
crockery;  and  invading  the  pri- 
vacy of  three  pounds  of  spermaceti 
candles,  brought  them  all  down 
after  me  to  the  bottom  of  the  stairs 
— me,  who  only  sought  to  borrow- 
part  of  their  envelope  to  wrap  up 
the  finger  of  my  Venus,  which,  in 
an  endeavour  of  Betty  to  squeege  a 
hunch  of  flowers  into  her  hand, 
had  received  a  compound  fracture. 
My  little  woman,  red  in  face  as  the 
streaky  side  of  a  Yorkshire  biffin, 
was  giving  her  orders  in  the  notes 
of  a  sick  raven,  for  her  command* 
had  too  long  been  sent  forth  in  a 
voice  of  iron — but  what,  sir,  can 
withstand  the  vituperative  strain  of 
eight  and  twenty  hours?  At  length 
the  arrangements  becoming  some- 
thing like  what  they  were  designed 
to  be,  the  tempest  of  tongues  sub- 
sided in  hollow  murmurs.  Our 
machinery,  decorations,  and  pro- 
parties,   were    placed   where    they 
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were  intended  to  reign;  and  we 
waited  with  anxious  solicitude  for 
the  first  awful  rap,  amidst  the  hopes 
and  fears  of  a  visit  from  Lady  Hum- 
gruffin,  a  venerable  widow  of  a  late 
city  knight,  who  we  hoped  would 
honour  our  party,  and  who  was  to 
be  the  big-wig  of  the  evening.  Six 
o'clock  came,  but  no  rap;  half-past 
six,  all  quiet;  strange!  when  we 
were  told  that  in  tins  corner  of  the 
world  people  assembled  at  five: 
twice  I  put  my  watch  to  my  ear, 
and  three  times  my  deary  altered 
her  bandeau  of  roses. 

When  a  man  and  his  wife  are 
confined  together  in  one  room, 
stuck  up  as  if  their  portraits  were 
to  be  taken,  and  prevented  by  sus- 
pense from  employing  themselves, 
it's  a  thousand  to  one  but  they  go  to 
loggerheads.  I  had  suffered  my 
deary  to  place  a  card -table  where 
1  knew  one  part  of  the  rubber  must 
get  a  crick  in  the  neck  from  the 
aperture  of  an  improperly  closed 
window,  while  his  or  her  partner 
would  endure  all  the  horrors  of  an 
auto  daft,  or  have  their  ears  singed 
by  a  coup  de  feu ;  and  I  had  given 
up  several  other  arrangements  to 
her  guidance,  for,  to  tell  you  the 
truth,  sir,  she  seemed  more  at  home 
in  these  things  than  your  humble 
servant.  My  papa  and  mamma 
(Heaven  bless  'em  !)  were  content 
to  see  just  as  many  friends  as  could 
play  comfortably  at  lansquinct  or 
whist  :  these  were  constantly  asked 
if  they  were  comfortable,  if  they 
were  too  hot  or  too  cold,  whether 
their  tea  was  or  was  not  to  their 
liking;  but  in  these  modern  parties 
you  must  be  roasted  and  parboiled 
as  the  mistress  of  the  house  thinks 
proper,  and  happy  may  you  think 
yourself  if  you  get  any  tea  at  all; 


at  best  cold  and  comfortless.  But 
after  a  dish  of  tea,  hot  and  hot,  our 
ancestors  went  to  cards,  while  a 
hot  joint  of  meat  was  dangling  be- 
low for  supper.  I  think  I  see  my 
papa  now  pull  out  his  clean  white 
pocket-handkerchief  to  save  his 
small-clothes,  and  on  the  aforesaid 
handkerchief  deposit  his  thin  dou- 
bled bread  and  butter.  The  com- 
pany were  then  not  too  idle  to  de- 
posit their  cups  and  saucers  on  the 
table,  while  the  spoon,  diagonally 
placed  on  the  turned-down  cup, 
told  the  mistress  of  the  house  that 
the  tenant  of  it  had  taken  quant, 
suf.  Happy  times,  when  saucers 
were  used,  and  when  upreared  to 
the  mouth  on  forked  fingers  they 
took  their  way — then  when  every 
person  was  allowed  to  blow  his  own 
tea,  no  scalded  throat  or  burned 
lips  annoyed  the  eager  drinker, 
fearful  of  being  the  last !  After 
whist  or  tray  came  the  supper,  fi- 
nished by  a  hot  apple-pie,  and  a 
tolerable  quantum  of  strong  punch 
made  up  the  excitables  of  the  even- 
ing; and  if  my  papa  became  will- 
ing, with  much  persuasion,  to  sing, 
"  There  was  a  jolly  miller  once," 
or  my  aunt  to  treat  us  with  the  un- 
happy loves  of  Ally  and  Davy,  what 
a  tierru  pleasant  evening  we  had  1 
My  good  mamma — and  I  think  I  see 
her  now,  with  spectacles  on  nose — 
would  take  up  the  ace  of  spades, 
as  she  was  always  wont  to  do  to 
shew  her  learning,  and  while  she 
read,  Honi  soul  qui  ma  I  pan,  which, 
reckless  of  the  suppressed  smile, 
and  only  intent  on  shewing  her 
learning,  she  would  translate,  "  My 
God  and  my  right,"  and  then  erect 
her  head,  as  proud  of  her  attain- 
ments as  when  Miss  Stoccato  mur- 
ders her  Anglo-Italian  sentences, 
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vvliich  the  keys  of  her  piano,  fortu- 
nately <or  her,  completely  drown. 

But  Lord  love  ye,  Mr.  EclitOf,  <>ur 
parties  are  quite  another  guess  kind 
of  tinny,  and  my  wife  is  an  old  of- 
fender at  M  tea  and  turn  out."  Why, 
vou  must  know,  her  father  was 
mayor  of  the  town  from  which  I 
married  her,  where  he  kept  a  shop 
of  all  soils ;  and  in  his  hack  parlour 
she  tells  me  she  has  received  a  mat- 
ter of  twenty  people,  maugre  the 
smell  of  the  chandlery.  Ah!  how 
often  have  1  watched  the  mazy 
dance  of  the  flies  upon  that  ceiling 
while  waiting  for  inv  dearv !  —  Hies 
h:i\  d  by  the  dulcet  smell  of  sugar 
and  treacle.     ISut,  sir,  to  my  story. 

The  party  came  not  vet,  and  in 
consequence  of  this  delay  my  deary 
and  1  fell  into  a  little  course  of 
mutual  exhortation.  It  became 
no  small  cause  of  contention  be* 
tween  us  to  settle  in  what  manner 
we  should  receive  our  guests.  She 
asserted  that  1  ought  to  be  quite  on 
the  alert — and  in  vain  I  opposed 
this  by  referring  to  the  stiffness  of 
my  drapery  :  that  I  ought  to  meet 
the  company  at  the  very  door,  and 
usher  them  in — in  vain  I  main- 
tained that  this  would  appear  as  if 
we  were  too  anxious  to  receive  our 
friends,  of  course  evincing  how 
little  used  we  were  to  genteel  par- 
ties, and  I  warmly  contended  for 
the  superiority  of  my  scheme. 
"  Let,"  said  I,  "  one  of  your  ser- 
vants give  in  their  names  at  the 
doot,  which  shall  hurst  open,  and, 
while  he  makes  his  announcement, 
let  me  be  just  discovered  by  the 
party  entering  reclining  with  one 
hand  in  my  bosom,  my  leg  stretch- 
ed out  on  the  repose,  with  PufTen- 
dorf  in  my  hand,  as  if  profoundly, 
yet  easily,  studying:   as  soon  as  1 


have  been  properly  discovered,  I 
shall  make  a  furious  start  from  this 
interesting  posture,  throw  the  book 
wrer  my  head,  swear  1  did  not  per- 
ceive them  till  now,  then  seize  the 
hand  of  my  guest,  and  immolate 
his  shoulder  with  the  violence  of 
my  accostation.  Would  not  there 
be  effect,  Grizzy  r"  I  exclaimed  to 
my  wife  in  raptures. — "  Effect  of  a 
fool's  head  !"  replied  she  rather,  I 
think,  indecently;  but  I  battled  it 
out,  and,  in  exchange  for  some 
other  preliminaries,  was  allowed  to 
stick  to  the  interesting. 

Forone  half  hour  did  I  lie  like  a 
poor  devil  under  the  agonies  of  a 
recent  fracture,  without  daring  to 
change  my  position,  while  no  one 
came  to  applaud  me.  At  length, 
sir,  my  leg  becoming  all  pins  and 
needles,  and  my  dearv  calling  to 
me  to  uncork  a  bottle  of  currant — 
alas!  sir,  I  was  caught  on  the  stairs 
by  Miss  Vanessa  Humdrum  with  an 
apron  of  my  wife's,  in  which  I  had 
attired  myself  to  save  my  black 
silk  breeches,  and  I  poked  out  my 
hand,  in  which  I  held  the  cork- 
screw, in  order  to  receive  hers, 
which  I  fancy  she  had  not  the  least 
idea  of  presenting.  What  an  in- 
fernal debut!  My  courage,  bow- 
ever,  in  some  measure  returned  as 
the  company  poured  in  ;  but  this 
unlucky  hit,  added  to  the  twenty 
fancied  but  disappointed  knocks 
of  Lady  HumgrufTin,  dissolved  the 
charm  that  I  intended  should  have 
played  round  me ;  and  matters  were 
made  still  worse  by  some  vial-a- 
propos  jokes  I  launched,  when  I  en- 
deavoured to  make  myself  very 
agreeable.  1  chatted  so  long  and 
loudly  with  Mrs.  Macwheedle,  that 
she  revoked,  and  I  brought  down 
on   mv  unfortunate    head    all    the 
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genteel  inuendoes  of  her  irritated 
partner.  I  endeavoured  to  make 
this  up  in  assiduity  to  others.  I 
dashed  across  the  rooms  for  tea- 
cups that  were  not  yet  empty,  and 
offered  our  new  cake-basket  to  those 
who  had  already  denied  me.  In 
my  haste  to  pick  up  a  ridicule,  I 
emptied  a  cup  of  hot  coffee  into 
the  pocket  of  a  dapper  beau  of 
fifty.  In  recovering  Mrs.  Clackii's 
shawl  for  her,  I  struck  my  head 
violently  against  hers,  bringing 
that  part  of  her  wig  which  ought 
to  have  been  behind  nearly  to  the 
right  about;  and  in  bowing  pro- 
foundly to  a  big-wig  of  this  city, 
sent  a  lighted  candle  into  the  lap  of 
a  white-satined  votary  of  Cassino. 
Three  times  I  produced  a  total 
eclipse  of  the  spermaceti  lumina- 
ries, and  once  discharged  a  cargo 
of  hot  wick  on  the  card-table, 
whose  smoke  and  fume  were  nearly 
the  cause  of  a  fainting  fit,  and  a 
miscountfor  the  odd  trick.  I  drank 
wine  with  every  one,  till  I  was  as 
tipsy  as  a  morning  dram-drinker, 
and  as  hot  as  a  chairman  in  the 
dog-days.  My  deary  bustled  and 
flounced,  courtesied  and  smiled  ; 
and  then  to  conceal  her  pain,  she 
sighed  and  puffed,  and  puffed  and 
sighed, and  purled  and  sighed  again. 
At  one  time  nobody  would  play 
whist,  at  another  every  body  was 
for  a  rubber  ;  and  when  only  three 
persons  could  be  found  who  knew 
the  game,  some  wanted  a  pool  at 
quadrille.  Husbands  and  wives 
were  obliged  to  sit  down  as  part- 


ners, while  pert  misses,  after  play- 
ing chicken  whist,  got  into  corners, 
and,  if  I  am  not  much  mistaken 
by  their  whispering,  giggled  and 
laughed  at  the  expense  of  their 
"  changing  host  and  hostess,"  till, 
at  length,  by  nine  o'clock  not  a 
table  could  be  made  up.  Mrs.  Fire- 
brace,  it  seems,  chose  to  oppose  us 
this  evening  with  a  grand  supper 
part}-;  so  ours  fled  to  happier  re- 
gions, and  my  deary  and  I,  heartily 
glad  to  see  their  backs,  after  tell- 
ing a  thousand  lies,  and  receiving 
as  many  in  return,  asked  each  other 
if  this  was  pleasure.  I  now  pro- 
ceeded to  disencumber  myself  of 
my  armour,  and  we  both  fell  on  the 
reputations,  or  rather  manners,  of 
our  guests,  and  on  the  few  creams 
and  jellies  they  had  left  behind 
them  ;  and,  I  presume,  from  the  in- 
fallible sign  which  ue  felt  of  our 
cheeks  burning,  they  repaid  us 
threefold  by  remarks  on  the  bour- 
geois party-makers.  I  am  in  some 
hopes,  Mr.  Editor,  from  the  blame 
which  Grizzy  seemed  inclined  to 
throw  on  me  for  the  stupidity  of 
the  evening,  that  she  is  heartily 
sick  of  these  parties;  and  stealing 
into  her  chamber  the  other  day,  I 
saw  a  letter  on  her  desk,  which,  if 
I  mistake  not,  she  intends  for  your 
Repository.  I  shall,  therefore,  not 
trouble  you  again  till  I  read  the 
composition  of  the  genius  of  my 
better  half;  until  which  time  I  re- 
main yours, 

Byron  Oldskirts. 
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At  the  age  of  twenty-five  the 
Marquis  de  Versanai  was,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  ladies,  the  hand- 
somest and  most  amiable  man  in  all 


Paris.  Perhaps  these  agrtmenswerQ 
a  little  heightened  by  an  inheritance 
of  ten  thousand  louis  a  year,  which 
had  devolved  to  him  by  the  death 
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of  an  uncle:  certain  it  is,  that  the 
fair  Atirienne  Dorville,  who  had 
not  manifested  any  symptoms  of 
tenderness  for  him  prior  to  that 
event,  appeared  soon  afterwards 
sensible  of  his  attachment;  and  at 
the  end  of  a  few  months  every  thing 
was  in  train  for  their  nuptials,  when 
a  friend  of  the  marquis,  for  whom 
he  had  been  security  to  a  large 
amount,  absconded,  and  the  loss 
which  he  sustained  reduced  him  at 
once  from  affluence  to  an  elegant 
competence. 

"  N'lMporte,"  said  he  with  the 
happy  sang  fronl  of  his  nation,  "  I 
have  still  enough  to  live  very  well 
in  the  country.  My  dear  sentimen- 
tal Adrienne,  who  detests  dissipa- 
tion, will  now  have  an  opportunity 
of  shewing  her  affection  for  me :  we 
will  retire  together  to  my  little 
estate  in  Languedoc  ;  there,  in  pro- 
moting the  felicity  of  each  other 
and  of  our  dependants,  we  shall  be 
happier  than  we  have  ever  been  in 
thisseat  of  folly  and  dissimulation." 

Full  of  his  project,  De  Versanai 
went  immediately  to  his  Adrienne. 
He  did  not  notice  the  air  of  gra- 
vity and  constraint  with  which  she 
received  him,  so  impatient  was  he 
to  open  his  plan.  She  listened  at 
first  in  moody  silence,  but  presently 
an  expression  of  suppressed  dis- 
pleasure took  place  of  thesuavity  in 
which  she  usually  dressed  her  beau- 
tiful features.  "  This  is  all  very  ro- 
mantic and  pretty,  M.  Marquis," 
said  she  in  a  sarcastic  tone ;  "  such  a 
scheme  would  just  suit  a  village 
bcltewho  had  never  seen  any  thing 
of  the  world;  but  accustomed  as  I 
am  to  the  first  circles,  you  cannot 
surely  expect  me  to  renounce  them, 
and  bury  myself  in  obscurity:  be- 
sides,   I  always  hated    the  insipid 

Vol.  IF.  No.  XIX. 


routine  of  a  country  life.  I  am 
truly  sorry  for  your  misfortune,  but 
allow  me  to  say,  Monsieur  Marquis, 
that  you  should  have  had  more  pru- 
dence than  to ." 

De  Versanai  interrupted  the  la- 
dy's lecture  upon  prudence  by  fly- 
ing out  of  the  room  in  a  state  of 
frenzied  agitation,  which  afforded 
the  fair  Adrienne  occasion  for  the 
exhibition  of  a  most  siraceful  faint- 
ing  fit ;  from  which,  however,  she 
was  soon  recovered  by  the  tender 
cares  of  Monsieur  St.  Ange,  who 
entered  the  room  at  the  moment 
that  De  Versanai  quitted  it. 

Nobody  in  Paris  understood  the 
art  of  embellishing  astory  so  grace- 
iully  as  Monsieur  St.  Ange.  Some 
coarse  people  indeed  declared,  that 
the  anecdotes  which  he  was  so  fond 
of  relating,  were  entirely  of  his  own 
composition  :  but  they  mistook  the 
matter,  he  never  invented,  he  only 
embellished  circumstances  which 
he  had  heard  related  by  others;  it 
is  true,  that  these  embellishments 
were  sometimes  so  numerous,  that 
even  the  first  inventor  of  a  story  did 
not  always  recollect  it  for  his  own 
production  after  it  had  passed 
through  the  hands  of  this  ingenious 
gentleman. 

As  this  insect  had  always  disliked 
De  Versanai,  we  may  guess  what 
colouring  he  gave  to  that  part  of  the 
scene  which  Adrienne  thought  pro- 
per to  relate  to  him.  He  quickly 
transformed  De  Versanai  into  a 
ruined  madman,  and  Adrienne  in- 
to an  interesting  and  tender  being, 
whom  he  had  used  very  ill,  because 
she  refused  to  retire  with  him  in- 
to a  remote  province,  and  earn  her 
livelihood  by  working  in  the  fields. 

As  it  was  not  known  what  part  of 
his  property  De  Versanai  had  actu- 
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ally  lost,  complete  credit  was  given 
to  this  story,  and  the  unfortunate 
marquis  found  himself  deserted  at 
once  by  his  mistress  and  his  friends. 

Many  men  under  these  circum- 
stances would  have  shot  themselves, 
or  turned  misanthrope;  fortunately 
for  l)e  Versanai,  his  feelings  were 
perfectly  French,  that  is  to  say, 
keen  hut  short-lived  :  contempt  for 
the  worthless  beings  by  whom  he 
had  been  duped,  soon  succeeded 
to  sorrow ;'  but  the  faithless  Adri- 
e'nrie  had  left  a  vacuum  in  his  heart, 
a  hich  ue  formed  a  i:e^ ohitlon  of  fill- 
ing in  a  mariner  singular  enough. 

He  determined  to  select  from 
among  the  fair  peasants  who  rest- 
Jed  upon  his  estate,  one  who  should 
be  voting,  beautiful,  and  with  a 
mind  capable  of  acquiring  know- 
ledge ana  accomplishments:  this 
phoenix,  if  he  was  fortunate  enough 
to  find  her,  he  determined  to  raise 
to  the  rank  of  a  marquise. 

Impatient  to  execuie  his  project, 
he  set  out  for  his  chateau   in   Cap- 
guedoc,  leaving  in  Paris  only  one 
being  whom  he  regretted,  and  who 
really  merited   the  title  of  friend. 
This  was  M.  Florimond,  a  man  of 
honour  and  probity,  who  sincerely 
loved  him.    M.  Florimond  had  used 
every  argument  to    dissuade    him  j 
from     his    matrimonial    plan,    but  j 
without  success  ;  and  he  often  made  ! 
his  strange  project  the  subject  of, 
his    conversation    with    his    niece,  '. 
Madame   de    Rossily,    a    beautiful 
widow  of  one-and-twenty,  who  had  ' 
once  or  twice  seen  De  Versanai  in  j 
public,  but  had    never  spoken  to 
him. 

As  this  lady  had  no  small  tine- 
lure  of  romance  in  her  composition, 
the   marquis  s  resolution  appeared  ! 
to  her  neither  absurd  nor  ridiculous; 


but  she  feared  lest  the  charms  of  a 
beautiful  face  should  blind  him  to 
the  want  of  intellectual  superiority, 
and  that  he  would  too  late  regret 
having  bestowed  his  hand  upon  one 
unworthy  of  it.  From  considering 
this  event  at  first  as  probable,  she 
soon  began  to  look  upon  it  as  cer- 
tain ;  and  she  determined,  even  at 
the  expense  of  considerable  trouble 
to  herself,  to  prevent  it:  but  whe- 
ther this  determination  arose' from 
pity,  coquetry,  or  a  secret  inclina- 
tion for  the  handsome  marquis,  we 
will  not  presume  to  determine. 

Although  madame  was  twenty- 
one,  she  might,  from  the  extreme 
youthfulness  of  her  appearance, 
very  well  pass  for  sixteen.  Her 
nurse,  whose  name  was  Babet 
CIoup,  had  resided 'with  her  from 
the  time  of  her  birth,  atid  had  a 
daughter  of  that  age,  who  was  tier 
Jcmmc  de  chdmbre.  As  Babet  was 
actually  a  native  of  a  village  near 
the  chateau  of  the  marquis,  nothing 
could  be  easier  than  for  her  to  re- 
turn as  if  to  settle  in  her  native 
place,  taking  with  her  Madame  de 
Rossily  in  the  character  of  her 
daughter  VerOnique,  who  could  ea- 
sily be  left  behind  in  Paris. 

The  plan  was  no  sooner  arranged 
than  it  was  put  into  execution,  and 
Madame  de  Rossily,  whom  we  must 
henceforth  call  Veronique,  which 
in  fact  was  really  her  christian 
name,  when  she  saw  how  pretty  se- 
veral of  the  village  maidens  were, 
was  not  sorry  that  she  had  lost  no 
time  in  commencing  her  plan  of 
operations. 

In  effect,  one  of  the  villagers, 
whose  name  was  Felicie,  had  alrea- 
dy attracted  the  notice  of  Dc  Ver- 
sanai. She  was  exquisitely  beau- 
tiful, and  although  neither  amiable 
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nor  clever,  she  had  so  much  cun- 
ning and  such  prepossessing  man- 
ners, that  the  marquis  began  to 
feel  a  serious  inclination  for  her. 

The  first  sight  of  Yreronique, 
however,  banished  his  infant  pas- 
sion. "  What  grace!  what  beau- 
ty !"  said  he  to  himself,  "  and  with 
all  the  simplicity  of  her  manner, 
how  noble  is  her  air  !  Ah!  if  she  is 
really  whatshe  appears,  and  I  should 
succeed  in  gaining  her  heart,  how 
little  shall  I  regret  that  loss  of  pro- 
perty which  has  been  the  means  of 
procuring  me  such  a  treasure  !" 

Our  readers  will  readily  believe, 
that  De  Versanai  was  not  long  be- 
fore he  introduced  himself  at  the 
cottage  of  Bahet,  which  he  soon 
visited  every  day.  He  was  sure  al- 
ways to  find  Veronique  at  work, 
and  so  intent  was  she  upon  her  em- 
ployment, that  it  was  but  seldom 
the  marquis  could  catch  her  eye, 
and  when  he  did,  it  was  hastily 
withdrawn  from  his  impassioned 
glance ;  but  the  mantling  blush,  the 
stifled  sigh  betrayed  that  her  reserve 
did  not  proceed  from  indifference. 
It  was  with  difficulty  that  the  mar- 
quis succeeded  in  drawing  her  into 
conversation,  but  the  little  she  said 
was  so  much  to  the  purpose,  that 
every  interview  served  to  rivet  clo- 
ser the  chains  which  her  beauty- 
had  first  forged  for  our  susceptible 
hero. 

Veronique  on  her  side  was  not 
slow  in  perceiving  the  impression 
she  had  made,  and  it  gave  her  the 
most  lively  pleasure,  for  every  day 
Tendered  I)c  Versanai  more  amiable 
in  her  eyes.  Some  weeks  passed 
in  this  manner,  when  one  evening 
as  De  Versanai  was  going  to  pay 
his  usual  visit  to  the  cottage,  he  saw 


a  well  dressed  man  enter  it  hastily; 
just  at  that  moment  he  approached 
near  enough  to  hear  an  indistinct 
exclamation  of  joy  from  Veronique, 
and  to  perceive  her  throw  herself 
into  the  arms  of  the  stranger,  in 
whom  he  recognised  Florimond. 

The  poor  marquis  stood  near  the 
window  through  which  he  beheld 
this  mollifying  sight,  as  if  transfix- 
ed by  a  thunderbolt.  His  first 
thought  was  to  rush  into  the  cot- 
tage and  take  vengeance  on  the 
guilty  pair,  but  the  next  moment 
he  recollected  that  Florimond  knew 
nothing  of  his  affections  for  Vero- 
nique, and  that  thought  checked 
him.  His  indignation  now  fell 
wholly  on  his  perfidious  mistress. 
"  Base  dissembler !"  cried  he,  "  she 
must  have  seen  that  I  adored  her; 
and  her  looks,  her  manner,  all 
seemed  to  prove  that  she  returned 
my  love.  O  Veronique!  who  that 
saw  thy  ingenuous  countenance, 
could  suppose  thee  capable  of  such 
treachery!  How  much  was  I  mis- 
taken when  I  placed  thee  so  far 
above  the  uncultivated  but  sincere 
and  tender  Felicie!" 

Absorbed  in  these  reflections,  the 
marquis  took  the  way  back  to  his 
chateau:  and  now  let  us  account 
for  the  appearance  of  Florimond. 
Madame  de  Rossily  had  given  out 
at  Paris,  that  she  was  going  to  pass 
some  time  at  the  house  of  a  friend 
in  Normandy:  Florimond  happen- 
ing to  have  some  business  near  this 
lady's  habitation,  resolved  to  pay 
his  niece  a  visit;  but  not  finding 
her  with  her  friend,  his  suspicions 
were  excited,  and  he  pressed  so  ve- 
hemently to  know  where  she  really 
was,  that  the  lady  thinking  a  refu- 
sal to  satisfy  him  might  seriously 
D  i 
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injure  madame  in  his  opinion, com  - 
municated  to  him  her  scheme,  and 
its  probable  success. 

Florimond  was  perfectly  enchant- 
ed at  the  prospect  of  uniting  the 
two  beings  whom  he  loved  best  in  the 
world.  He  hastened  to  the  retreat 
of  his  niece,  with  whom  he  had  im- 
mediately a  full  explanation.  Ve- 
ronique would  not  consent  to  his 
revealing  her  name  and  rank  to  De 
Versanai.  "  I  believe,"  said  she 
blushing,  "  that  he  loves  me;  but 
I  own  I  would  rather  receive  the 
declaration  of  his  passion  in  the 
character  of  Veronique  Cloup,  than 
that  of  Madame  de  Rossily.  You 
must  vanish  therefore,  my  dear  un- 
cle, for  I  know  your  open  heart  so 
well,  that  I  am  certain  if  you  once 
see  him  you  will  discover  all." 

After  many  remonstrances,  Flo- 
rimond  consented  to  be  guided  by 
his  niece,  and  quitted  the  village 
without  seeing  De  Versanai. 

Our  poor  marquis  in  the  mean 
time  was  upon  the  rack,  and  in  the 
excess  of  his  anger  at  the  faithless 
conduct  of  Veronique,  he  formed 
the  resolution  of  revenging  himself 
by  marrying  Felicie.  "  The  per- 
fidious girl  shall  see,"  said  he  to 
himself,  "  that  I  am  not  so  devoted 
to  her  as  she  fancies  ;  doubtless  she 
only  amused  herself  with  me  in  the 
absence  of  Florimond."  Presently 
it  struck  him,  that  it  would  be  a  re- 
finement upon  his  intended  re- 
venge, if  he  was  to  communicate 
himself  to  Veronique  the  intelli- 
gence of  his  passion  for  Felicie. 
No  sooner  did  this  idea  occur  to 
him,  then  he  hastened  to  her  cot- 
tage. 

The  glowing  blush  with  which 
Veronique  met  him,  gave  place  to 
an  ashy  paleness,  when  he  abruptly 


said,  that  he  came  to  solicit  her 
good  offices  with  Felicie;  an  uni- 
versal trembling;  seized  her  frame, 
and  it  required  all  her  pride  and 
self-command  to  restrain  the  tears 
which  sprang  to  her  eyes  :  her  emo- 
tion must  have  in  fact  betrayed  her 
secret,  had  not  Babet  come  to  her 
assistance. 

"  Doubtless,  sir,"  said  she,  "  you 
will  noc  want  an  intercessor;  and 
even  if  you  did,  my  daughter  is  too 
slightly  acquainted  with  Felicie  to 
become  one." 

"  I  am  surprised  to  hear  you  say 
so,"  replied  the  marquis,  "  for  I 
thought  Veronique  and  Felicie 
were  intimate;  and  independent 
of  your  daughter's  friendship  for 
me,  I  supposed  she  would  rejoice 
in  promoting  the  happiness  of  a 
girl  so  amiable,  so  sincere,  so  wor- 
thy in  all  respects  of  being  loved, 
as  Felicie." 

He  uttered  these  words  with 
much  significance,' fixing  his  eyes 
at  the  same  time  en  Veronique, 
whose  frequent  change  of  colour 
and  evident  agitation  he  supposed 
proceeded  merely  from  her  vexa- 
tion at  his  escaping  her  toils.  This 
idea  enabled  him  to  assume  an  ap- 
pearance of  indifference,  and  bid- 
ding her  a  slight  and  haughty  fare- 
well, he  quitted  the  cottage. 

The  tender  Veronique  wept  in 
the  arms  of  Babet,  who  bestowed 
upon  the  marquis  all  the  reproach- 
ful epithets  which  her  memory  could 
supply  her  with  ;  concluding  with 
a  declaration,  that  her  dear  lady 
had  had  a  blessed  escape,  for  he 
must  be  either  mad  or  bewitched. 

No  sooner  had  the  marquis  quit- 
ted Veronique,  than  he  hastened  to 
Felicie,  whose  joy  may  easily  be 
imagined  at  so  unhoped-for  a  pro- 
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posal.  She  regretted,  however,  most 
bitterly  that  her  noble  lover  hud  not 
declared  his  intention  sometime  be- 
fore ;  for  never  suspecting  the  good 
fortune  which  awaited  her,  she  had 
lent  too  favourable  an  ear  to  the 
tender  protestations  of  Jacques 
Tougoat,  a) oung  villager,  who  had 
been  acquainted  with  her  from  her 
childhood,  and  she  dreaded  with 
good  reason,  that  in  the  first  effer- 
vescence of  his  rage,  he  might 
make  some  discoveries  to  the  mar- 
quis which  would  effectually  de- 
stroy all  her  brilliant  prospects. 

Meanwhile  Babet,  who  was  a  no- 
table gossip,  had  no  sooner  vented 
her  anger  against  the  marquis,  than 
she  hastened  to  the  house  of  her 
next  neighbour,  who  happened  to 
be  the  mother  of  Jacques,  to  com- 
municate the  news  of  the  intended 
nuptials. 

Madame  Tougoat  was  not  at 
home,  but  Jacques  said  she  would 
soon  return,  and  as  an  auditor  was 
all  that  Babet  wanted,  she  imme- 
diately began  to  relate  her  news  to 
him.  The  poor  fellow's  vehement 
exclamations  she  at  first  supposed 
were  Occasioned  by  his  astonish- 
ment, but  when  his  colour  altered, 
and  she  saw  him  burst  into  tears, 
she  began  to  suspect  something, 
though  she  was  still  far  from  the 
truth. 

No  women   in  the  world  are  so 
dexterous  in  diving  to  the  bottom 
of  a  mystery  as  the  French.     Ba- 
bet put  on  an  air  of  the  most  cor-  ! 
dial  commiseration   instantly,  and 
with  a  look  which  implied  that  she 
knew  a  great  deal,  assured  Jacques, 
that  for  her  part  she  was    not  less  I 
astonished  than  himself,  for  she  had  , 
always    thought,  and    particularly  j 
latterly,  that  he  would  be  the  man.  ' 

Jacques  replied  only  by  a  groan. 


11  But,  my  poor  child,"  continu- 
ed Babet,  "  what  do  you  intend  to 
do  f" 

Another  groan. 

"  I  protest  that  if  I  were  in  your 
place,  I  would  speak  to  the  mar- 
quis." 

"  Oh,  mon  Dffcti/"  cried  Jacques, 
"  I  dare  not!  Felicie  made  me  swear 
that  I  would  never  tell." 

This  was  enough  to  convince  Ba- 
bet that  there  was  something  be- 
yond a  simple  flirtation,  and  she 
plied  poor  Jacques  with  questions 
till  she  ascertained,  that  a  marriage 
with  somebody  was  actually  neces- 
sary to  save  the  reputation  of  Feli- 
cie. 

Fraught  with  this  intelligence, 
she  hastened  to  the  marquis,  to 
whom  she  communicated  it  without 
ceremony. 

"  Heavens!"  cried theastonished 
marquis,  "  is  it  then  my  fate  to  be 
perpetually  the  dupe  of  women? 
Adrienne,Veronique,  Felicie-- per- 
fidious sex ! 

"  Hold,  monsieur  marquis,"  in- 
terrupted Babet  warmly,  "  if  you 
mean  my  Veronique,  she " 

"  Whom  else  can  I  mean  ?"  cried 
Versanai.  "  Is  she  not  the  most  de- 
ceitful of  women  ?  Did  she  not  give 
me  reason  to  suppose  that  she  re- 
turned my  passion  ?  and  but  for  my 
fortunately  surprising  her  in  the 
embraces  of  her  paramour " 

"  Oh,  mon  Dicu!  my  child,  my 
Veronique!"  screamed  the  incensed 
Babet — "  monsieur  marquis,  you 
make  my  hair  stand  an  end  with 
your  abominable  slander.  My  in- 
nocent Veronique  in  the  arms  of  a 
man  !  a  likely  story  truly  !" 

"  I  swear  to  you,"  cried  De  Ver- 
sanai vehemently,  "  that  I  myself 
saw  her,  and  scarcely  could  I  cre- 
dit   the    evidence  of  my    senses. 
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THE    ROMANTIC    LOVERS. 


clasped  to  the  bosom  of  Chevalier 
Florimond." 

In  spite  of  the  self-command  of 
Babet,  this  speech  had  such  an  irre- 
sistible effect  upon  her  risihle  mus- 
cles, that,  to  the  marquis's  asto- 
nishment, she  burst  into  a  fit  of 
'aughter.  "Well,  monsieur,"  cried 
she  as  soon  as  she  had  a  little  reco- 
vered herself,  "  your  senses  did  not 
deceive  you;  I  am  ready  to  admit 
the  truth  of  what  you  say:  but  I 
maintain,  notwithstanding,  that  Ve- 
ronique  is  innocent,  and  I  can  con- 
vince you  of  it  in  three  words." 

"  Florimond  is  then  an  honour- 
able lover?"  cried  De  Versanai. 

"  No,  he  is  neither  the  honour- 
able nor  dishonourable  lover  of  Ve- 
ronique." 

"  Ah  !  would  to  Heaven  you 
could  convince  me  of  that!" 

"  To  what  purpose,  monsieur  ?" 

"  What  a  question,  Babet  S  You 
must  lvave  seen  yssat  daughter- 
must  have  seen  that  I  love,  adore 
Jier " 

"  Certainly,"  interrupted  Ba- 
bet ironically  ;  "  your  intention  of 
marrying  Felieie  was  a  convincing 
proof  of  that." 

"  It  was — nay,  do  not  laugh,  but 
hear  me  !  In  the  heigbt  of  my  in- 
dignation at  the  perfidy  of  Vero- 
nique—— " 

"Ah!"  interrupted  Babet,-*."  I 
see  it  all.  now  |  say  no  more,  mon- 
sieur, say  no  more,  I  comprehend  it 
all  !" 

"  Clear  up  this  mystery,  then.; 
convince  me  of  the  innocence  of 
Veronique,  and  if  she  thinks  my 
hand  worthy  of  her  acceptance,  I 
am  ready  to  lead  her  tothe  altar." 

"  But,"  said  Babet,  assuming  a 
serious  air,  "  our  humble  condi- 
tion— -'" 


De  Versanai  eagerly  interrupted 
her:  "  So  far  from  that  being  an 
obstacle,  it  heightens  my  desire  to 
call  her  my  wife." 

"  Oh,  poor  marquis !"  cried  Ba- 
bet, "  you  are  then  doomed  to  dis- 
appointment ;  for  even  if  Veronique 
should  consent  to  be  yours,  how 
will  you  prevail  upon  yourself  to 
accept  of  her  hand,  when  you  learn 
that  the  supposed  Veronique  Cloup 
has  the  misfortune  to  be  really  Ma- 
dame de  Rossily,  the  affluent  niece 
of  your  friend  Monsieur  Flori- 
mond?" 

Our  readers  will  easily  conceive 
the  revolution  which  these  words 
occasioned  in  the  feelings  of  De 
Versanai ;  convinced  at  the  same 
moment  of  the  innocence  of  his 
mistress,  and  of  her  affection  for 
himself,  his  rapture  exceeded  all 
bounds.  He  embraced  the  good 
nurse,  upon  whom  he  forced  a  va- 
luable ring  ;  he  would  have  added 
his  purse  to  the  gift,  but  Babet 
resolutely  rejected  it,  and  scarcely 
less  pleased  than  himself,  she  has- 
tened home  to  communicate  what 
had  passed  to  Veronique. 

It  was  perhaps  the  first  time  that 
she  received  a  chiding  from  her 
lady.  Madame  was,  as  she.  decla- 
red, very  angry  indeed  with  Babet 
for  revealing  her  name.  She  had 
scarcely  expressed  her  anger,  how- 
ever, when  fearing  she  had  been 
too  severe,  she  told  Babet,  that  as 
the  mischief  could  not  now  be  re- 
medied, she  forgave  her;  and  in 
order  that  the  good  nurse  might  be 
convinced  that  she  did  so,  she  be- 
stowed upon  her  some  valuable  lace, 
and  a  tender  embrace. 

Need  we  add,  that  the  marri- 
age of  our  eccentric  lovers  soon 
tool;  pla.ce  ?  The  Chevalier  Flori- 
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mond  gave  the  bride  away.  Eeli- 
cie,  finding  that  her  guilt  was  dis- 
covered, was  glad  to  bestow  her 
hand  on  honest  Jacques,  who  very 
readily  accepted  it.  The  marquis 
bestowed  upon  her  a  small  portion, 
and  a  great  deal  of  good  advice, 
which  her  conduct  after  her  mar- 
riage proved  was  not  thrown  away. 
In  compliance  with  the  wish  of 
his  wife,  De  Versanai  returned  to 
Paris,  where  it  was  no  sooner  known 
that  he  was  once  more  rich,  than 
he  became  again  amiable  and  po- 


pular :  but  he  was  no  longer  the 
'  dupe  of  professing  friends  ;  expe- 
j  rience  had  rendered  him  prudent, 
I  and  while  he  sought  to  amuse  and 
I  be  amused  by  the  many,  he  gave 
'  his  friendship  and  confidence  only 
'  to  a  chosen  few.  His  wife  was  al- 
I  ways  the  first  and  dearest  of  his 
i  friends,  and  during  many  years  of 

love  and  happiness,  they  continued 
j  to  furnish  an  example — rare,  alas  ! 

in  hitrh  life — of  a  fashionable  cou- 

pie  tenderly  and  devotedly  attach- 
I  ed  to  each  other. 
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Dear  Marian, 

I  fear  I  shall  not  be  able  to 
accomplish   The  Wish  you  express, 
however  I  may  prefer  it,  or  it  might 
be  As  you  Like  it,  being  now  con- 
fined in  the   King's  Bench    prison,  j 
learning  A    New  H  ay  to  pay   Old\ 
Debts.     I  have  lately  made  A  bold  \ 
Stroke  for  a  Husband ;  but  my  Tuu 
Gentlemen   of  Verona    shewed   me, 
that  they  did   not  agree  with   the' 
old  saying,    Rule  a  II  ije  and  Have  ' 
a    Wife,    each    proving    The    Old 
Bachelor. 

Just  before  my  Journey  to  Lon- 
don,! had  gained  another  follower  ; 
he  was  to  be  sure  but  a  Modern  An- 
tique, and  turned  out  at  last  The 
Lame  Lover.  I  acted  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  Hit  or  Miss,  and  played  The 
Double  Gallant  so  well,  that  he  was 
Frightened  to  Death,  and  sung  out, 
like  Blaze  in  Amaze,    What  next? 

Though  I  am  now  here  in  The 
School  of  Reform,  and  consequent- 
ly my  active  pursuit  of  a  husband 
is  somewhat  checked,  I  shall  soon 
be  eased  of  mv  troubles  bv  the  aid 


making  my  debut  in  the  world  as 
The  Mourning  Bride  early  in  the 
ensuing  month.  Town  and  Coun- 
try are  my  theatre  of  action,  and 
when  released,  I  make  no  doubt  of 
gaining  a  victory  equal  to  the  Con- 
quest of  Tarento;  that  is  to  say,  if 
my  beauty  proves  not  like  a.  Broken 
Szcord.  I  shall  have  a  country- 
house  atWindsor,  where  I  hope  you 
will  join  me;  we  will  certainly  make 
The  Devil  to  Pay,  and  be  in  fact 
and  deed  The  Merry  Wives  of  Wind- 
sor. Before  I  can  do  this,  I  rmrst 
find  out  The  Way  to  get  Married,  or 
attempt  Raising  the  Wind  by  a  /  -t 
te.ry  Ticket.  I  shall  pass  oil"  for 
Miss  in  her  Teens,  and  go  lliKMgil 
Tlie  Review  of  fashion  as  a  Mhiur, 
and  make  no  doubt  of  succeeding . 
in  my  wishes.  Love,  Lawy  wid 
Physic  do  but  ill  agree  together;  I 
must  therefore  steer  clear  ot  these, 
and  enslave  a  rich  East- Indian,  ot" 
a  magnificent  Nubob:  but  if.l  cau'i 
pet  a  better,  I  will  e'en  take  The 
feasant  -  Boy,  being  resolved n  ku 
give  the  lie  to    Die    Gyp/.;.-'   P-  •• 


of  the  Insolvent  Act,  and   intend  ''  phecy.   though    I    should    be    very 
*  Sec  repository,  No.  XVIII.  p.  332. 
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lothe  to  put  up  with  The  Woodman's 
Hut.  I  hope  these  golden  visions 
will  end  a  Midsummer's  Night's 
Dream,  and  that  when  arrived,  I 
may  be  able  to  stand  on  the  dizzy 
top  of  The  Wheel  of  Fortune.  When 
married,  I  shall  often  ask  myself  the 
question,  Is  he  Jealous?  and  will  do 
my  best  by  playing  The  Romp,  to 
make  mine  a  Provoked  Husband. 
As  to  the  matter  of  whose  is  The 
Will,  1  can  only  say,  that  my  hus- 
band will  find  a  vast  difference  be- 
tween Three  Weeks  before  Marriage 
and  Three  Weeks  after  Marriage. 

My  brother  Octavian  is  become 
quite  The  Stranger;  and  as  for  The- 
odosius,  he  is  very  little  better  than 
King  Lear. 

I  have  just  been  making  love 
from  the  window — Romeo  and  Ju- 
liet to  perfection,  I  assure  you. 
My  Cher  Ami  is  I  think  rich,  though 
confined  here,  and  he  believes  I  am 


rich  ;   I  fear  between   us  we    shall 
play  The  Comedy  of  Errors. 

My  brother  Othello,  who  you 
know  is  lately  married,  has  become 
like  his  namesake,  jealous;  he 
storms  and  raves  like  Richard  the 
Third,  and  starts  and  jumps,  and 
starts  again,  like  the  great  king  of 
Scotland  Macbeth. 

From  the  tenor  of  my  letter  you 
may  perhaps  conclude  me  The  Li- 
bertine, but  if  I  am,  I  assure  you  / 
can't  Help  it,  being  determined,  as 
long  as  I  live,  to  have  High  Life  be- 
low  Stairs,  though  I  should  hereaf- 
ter cross  The  Devil's  Bridge,  and 
be  refused  a  passage  through  The 
Turnpike-Gate  upwards,  or  be  hung, 
like  George  Barnwell,  as  a  punish- 
ment for  my  pastime.  Adieu  !  yours 
in  haste,  as  you  know  I  am  a  Busy 
Body, 

Isabella,  The  Country  Girl. 
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1735. 

June  3.  H  ER  majesty  lias  ordered 
Mr.  Rysbrack  to  make  the  bustoes 
in  marble  of  all  the  kings  of  Eng- 
land  from  William  the  Conqueror, 
in  order  to  be  placed  in  her  new 
building  in  the  gardens  in  Rich- 
mond. A  subterranean  building  is 
by  her  majesty's  orders  carrying 
on  at  the  royal  gardens  at  Rich- 
mond, which  is  to  be  called  Mer- 
lin's Cave,  with  astronomical  fi- 
gures and  characters. 

11th.  Died,  Mrs.  Hogarth,  mo- 
ther of  the  artist,  of  a  fright  occa- 
sioned  by  the  fire  at  Mrs.  Calla- 
way's, a  brandy-shop  in  Cecil- 
street,  St.  Martin's-lane. 


July  16.  At  the  assizes  at  Abing- 
ton,  a  clergyman  was  tried  for  kill- 
ing  a  fallow  deer,  on  April  9,  in 
Windsor  Great  Forest,  and  which 
was  found  in  his  cellar.  He  con- 
fessed the  whole  matter,  but  al- 
leged his  dog  killed  it  against  his 
will.      He  was  acquitted. 

yJugitst  '21.  The  figures  her  ma- 
jesty has  ordered  for  Merlin's  Cave 
were  placed  there,  viz.  Merlin  at  a 
table,  with  conjuring  books  and 
mathematical  instruments,  taken 
from  the  face  of  Mr.  Ernest,  page 
to  the  Prince  of  Wales;  2d.  King 
Henry  VII. 's  queen, and  3d.  Queen 
Elizabeth,  who  comes  to  Merlin 
for   knowledge — the   former  from 
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the  face  of  Mrs.  Margaret  Puree), 
and  the  latter  from  Miss  Paget; 
4th.  Minerva,  from  iMrs.  Poynz  ; 
5th.  Merlin's  secretary,  from  Mr. 
Kemp,  one  of  the  duke's  grena- 
diers ;  and  6th.  A  witch,  from  a 
tradesman's  wife  at  Richmond;  Her 
majesty  has  also  ordered  a  choice 
collection  of  English  books  to  be 
placed  therein,  and  appointed  Mr. 
Stephen  Duck  to  be  cave  and  li- 
brary-keeper, and  his  wife  neces- 
sary-woman there. 
1736. 

March  6.  Died,  Mrs.  Callovan, 
relict  of  a  famous  limner:  she  left 
150,000/.  to  charitable  uses. 

April  17.  An  experiment  was 
tried  before  several  of  the  com- 
missioners of  the  Victualling-Of- 
fice, relating  to  the  salting  of  beef. 
A  bullock  was  let  blood  almost  to 
death,  knocked  on  the  head,  and 
ripped  up,  the  entrails  taken  out, 
and  before  cold,  a  tube  was  put  into 
one  of  the  arteries  near  the  back, 
into  which  a  strong  brine  being 
poured,  it  circulated  through  all 
the  vessels,  so  that  it  was  salted  all 
over  alike  equally  ;  for  a  piece  of 
the  leg  and  hip  being  cut  oiF,  the 
brine  issued  out.  Some  of  this 
beef  was  put  up  and  sent  to  sea,  to 
try  how  it  will  keen. 

-11 th.  At  the  marriage  of  the 
Princess  of  Saxe-Gotha  with  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  after  supping  in 
arnbigUj  their  majesties  retiring  to 
the  apartments  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  the  bride  was  conducted  to 
her  bedchamber,  and  the  bride- 
groom to  his  dressing-room,  where 
the  duke  undressed  him,  and  his 
majesty  did  his  royal  hi{  I  ness  the 
honour  to  put  on  bis  shirt.  The 
bride  was  undressed  by  tiie  prin- 
cesses; and  being  put  in  bed  in  a 
Vol.  IF.  No  XIX. 


rich  undress,  his  majesty  came  into 
the  room,  and  the  prince  following 
soon  after,  in  a  night-gown  of  sil- 
ver stuff  and  a  cap  of  the  finest 
lace,  the  quality  were  admitted  to 
seethe  bride  and  bridegroom  sit- 
ting up  in  bed,  surrounded  by  ail 
the  royal  family,  &c. 

May  SI.  Died,  Mr.  Arnold,  aged 
thirty-six,  author  of  the  political 
letters  in  the  True  Briton  and  Daily 
Gazetteer,  signed  Francis  Walsing- 
ham,  Esq.  By  his  death  a  pension 
of  400/.  per  annum  reverts  to  the 
crown. 

June  1.  The  Society  for  the  En- 
couragement   of    Learning    insti- 

i  luted. 

August  2.  The  first  stone  laid  at 

;  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  the 
same  dimensions  as  the  side  already 
built. 

•2dtli.  The  bakers  in  Dublin  net 
liking  the  assize  of  bread  made  by 

'  the  lord  mayor,  which  was  above 
141  bs.  household  bread  for  Is.  re- 

i!  fused  to  bake  for  two  or  three  days, 
whereupon  the  poor  people  in  that 
city  were  in  great  distress.     Some 

|  had  recourse  to  potatoes,  and  somo 

;  bought  flour  to  bake  themselves, 
and  found  their  account  in  it,  though 

1  the   bakers    thought    their    \ >r 

ij  too  small;  but  the  churchwardens 

|  threatened  to  prosecute  them  as 
having:  no  regular  visible  wi 

i  living,  on  which  they  went  to  ba- 
king again. 

30///.  The  gardens  which  i 
been  making  in  Lincoln's  Inn 
.  ,s  were  finished,  being  inclo- 
sed with  iron  rails,  arid  stone  pyra- 
mids fixed  up  at  proper  distances 
for  globular  lamps. 

obt  r  19.   Died,  Gcmge  Ch.rk, 
LL.  D.    '•  for  Oxford,    and 

senior  fellow  of  Ail  Souls  Co'. 
I 
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He  left  to  Worcester  College  4000/. 
for  building  a  library,  also  six  fel- 
lowships of  43/.  per  annum  each, 
and  six  scholarships  of  2-3/.  each  ; 
his  medals  to  the  University;  his 
fine  pictures  of  Lords  Rochester 
and  Clarendon  to  be  hung  up  in 
Golgotha;  his  house  and  furniture 
to  the  warden  of  All  Souls  for  the 
time  being  for  ever;  the  rest  of 
his  estate  to  Mr.  Clarke,  a  young 
gentleman  of  Christ  College,  Ox- 
ford. T.  Ilawney,  Esq.  and  Dr. 
Shepperd  his  executors. 
1737. 

March  5.  The  footmen  having, 
on  account  of  their  rudeness,  been 
denied  entrance  into  the  gallery 
they  used  to  have  allowed  them,  a 
body  of  them,  to  the  number  of 
300.  armed  with,  offensive  weapons, 
broke  open  the  doors  of  Drury- 
lane  playhouse.  They  fought  their 
way  to  the  stage-door,  forced  it 
open,  and  wounded  twenty-five 
persons.  Colonel  <le  Veil  being 
in  the  house,  endeavoured  to  read 
the  proclamation,  but  such  was 
their  violence  (notwithstanding  the 
Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales,  and 
others  of  the  royal  family,  were 
there),  he  was  obstructed  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  his  duty.  However,  he 
caused  some  of  the  ringleaders  to 
be  seized,  and,  after  examination, 
sent  three  of  them  to  Newgate, 
upon  which  some  had  the  assurance 
to  send  the  following  letter: 
"  To  Afr. Fleetwood,  in  Lincoln's 

Inn  Field:;,  MtiSler  of  the  Theatre 

D>  ury-lane. 

"Sir, — We  are  willing  to  admo- 
nish you  before  we  attempt  our 
design,  raid  provide  you  will  use 
us  civil,  and  admit  us  into  our  gal- 
lery, which  is  our  property  accord- 
ing to  formalities,  and  if  you  think 


proper  to  come  to  a  composition 
this  way,  you'll  hear  no  1'urther; 
and  if  not,  our  intention  is  to  com- 
bine in  a  body  incognito,  and  re- 
duce the  playhouse  to  the  ground, 
valuing  no  detection — we  are  in- 
demnified." 

But  a  guard  of  fifty  soldiers  be- 
ing appointed  for  several  nights, 
i  the  footmen  made  no  attempts. 

April!.  Died,  Eustace  Budgell, 
i  Esq.  who  finished  his  life  by  jump- 
•  ing  out  of  a  boat  at  London  bridge. 
He  appeared  so  much  disordered 
for  a  day  or  two  before,   that  his 
servant-maid    thought   proper   to 
I  hide   his   sword.     When   he  went 
I  away,  he  said  he  should  not  come 
i  home   any  more.      He   had   about 
him,  when  taken  up,  a  bank-bill  of 
J  70/.   another  of  50/.   a  note  of  Sir 
Francis  Child  for  20/.  twenty  gui- 
neas in  money,   and  a  gold  watch. 
'Tis  said  he  expected   an  execu- 
tion to  enter  the  house  the  next 
!  day,  and  that  he   had  a  cause  to 
come    on     at    Westminster- Hall, 
:  which  gave  him  great  uneasiness. 
:  In  his  escrutoire  was  a  short  scrap 
j  of  a  will,  written  a  day  or  two  be- 
:  fore,   importing,   that   he  left  his 
natural    daughter,     Ann     Eustace 
j  (about  eleven),  all  his  personal  es- 
!  tate.     He  was  a  near    relation  to 
J  Mr.  Addison,  and  had  once  a  con- 
siderable post  in  Ireland,  in  con- 
j  sequence  of  the  reputation  he  ac- 
quired  by  writing  the  Spectators 
signed  by  the  letter  X.     The  coro- 
ner's jury  brought  him  in  lunatic. 
Mat/21.    Married,    Mr.  Glover, 
author  of  Leonidas,  to  Miss  Nunn, 
worth  10,000/. 

September  30.  The  stalls,  &c.  in 
Stocks  Market  being  pulled  down, 
the  lord  mayor  proclaimed  Fleet 
Market  a  free  market. 
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November  1.  Several  masters  of 
coffee-houses  having  represented 
that  the  Sessions  paper  was  too 
dear,  his  lordship  sent  for  the 
printer,  who  was  told  lie  must  low- 
er his  price  to  3d. ;  hut  he  plead- 
ing it  was  impossible  to  give  so 
lull  an  account  of  the  proceedings 
lor  that  price,  considering  what  he 
had  paid  for  it,  his  lordship  (Sir 
John  Barnard)  generou  ily  gave  up 
the  1-20  guineas  of  late  years  paid 
to  the  lord  mayor  for  the  same. 

\0t/t.  Died,  Dr.  Dwight,  author 
of  several  curious  treatises  on  phy- 
sic, at  Fulham.  lie  was  the  first 
that  found  out  the  secret  to  colour 
earthenware  like  china. 
1738. 

February  10.  Oxford.  This  be- 
ing St.  Scolatius'  day,  a  certain 
numher  of  the  principal  burgesses 
dnl  publicly  pay  each  one  penny, 
in  token  of  their  submission  to  the 
orders  and  rights  of  the  Universi- 
ty.    The  occasion  of  the  custom 


and  offering  way  a  barbarous  and 
bloody  outrage,  committed  by  the 

citizens  in  the  reign  of  F.d ward 
111.  against  the  persons  and  goods 
of  several  scholars,  which  drew  a 
great  and  just  amercement  upon 
the  criminals.  The  city  pretended 
they  were  not  able  to  pay  the  fine 
without  their  utter  ruin,  and  did 
humbly  pray,  and  at  last  obtained, 
mitigation  from  the  University. 
An  annual  payment  of  100  marks 
was  then  accepted;  and  this,  by 
the  further  favour  of  the  Univer- 
sity, was  changed  into  a  small 
yearly  acknowledgment,  viz.  that 
the  mayor  and  sixty-two  townsmen, 
as  had  been  sworn  that  year  to  pre- 
serve the  privileges  of  the  Univer- 
sity, should  yearly,  upon  this  day, 
repair  to  St.  Mary's  church,  and 
should  then  and  there  offer  sixty- 
three  pence,  in  memory  of  the 
barbarous  murder  of  sixty-three 
scholars. 

(To  be  continued.) 


ON  AN  ENIGMATICAL   LETTER   IN   THE    SEVENTEENTH 
NUMBER  OF  THE  REPOSITORY. 

TO  THE  EDITOR. 
Sir,  a   pitcher  full    of  little  ones   in    a 

I  have  seen  in  your  Ttcposi-  napkin  my  lord  alter  your  fire-place 
ton/  a  sort  of  punning  letter,  of  verdant  calf  in  my  yard  and  Qua- 
which  I  have  a  copy  that  has  sc-  ker  fine  gentleman  bagnio  has  si- 
veral  different  readings,  which  1  nister  the  genitive  case  Ins  son  of 
here  transmit.  It  is  said  to  have  a  plumb-cake  no  girl  cutting  pars- 
been  written  by  Mr.  II.  Bunbury  .ley  in  the  kitchen  between  April 
to  Mr.  R.  Nares,  and  is  dated  t  and  June  before  the  great  mau- 
Wyunstay.  midwife  with  a  dish  to  cover  them 

fetch  it  and  put  your  hand  upon  a 


"  JBxpemive  Wig, 

"  A  gentleman  with  a  fly  in 
his  eye  before  a  mug  Kamschatka 
or  billy  for  ever  sir  with  your  pa- 
pa's sister  an  ill  bred  replying  set 


model  of  Paris  and  a  sunburnt  Is- 
raelite a  buck  of  mine  tumbled 
down  nanty  Bolen  I  must  beg  you 
neither   to  make  ready  or  tire  my 


as  in  the  devil  you  to  a  capital  bird     respects  to  your  white  fiddle  tenor 
with  sixty  minutes   and  a  landlord  i  bass    hautboy    VI    have    now   like 

E  2 
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Guy's  cow)  ten  o'clock  no  more  no 
rain  and  starlight. 

"  P.  S.  The  great  stake  of  wood 
cannot  ounce  the  first  day  in  a  fry- 
ing-pan you  will  a  d — n'd  false- 
hood hear  from  Sir  Watkin  put  it 
what  is  past." 

As  there  are  so  many  variations, 
I  conclude  neither  copy  is  correct ; 
mine  is  without  punctuation  :  it  is 
impossible  to  conjecture  how  far  it 
may  lead  the  ingenuity  of  com- 
mentators! I  have  spent  more  time 
in  trying  to  decipher  it,  than  would 
have  served  me  to  translate  four 
times  as  much  from  any  language 
of  Europe  ;  nay,  I  believe  I  should 
have  found  a  page  of  Persian  or 
Arabic  comparatively  easy.  I  can 
add  very  little,  in  the  way  of  solv- 
ing the  riddle,  to  the  labours  of 
your  correspondent  T.  J. :  the  fol- 
lowing passages,  taking  the  read- 
ing which  appears  to  me  best,  are 
all  1  can  supply. 

"  Sixty  minutes  and  a  landlord  :" 
— Our  (hour)  host. 

"  Never  hit  verdant  calf  is  at  my 
yard  and  quarter  fine  gentleman :" 
— Miss  Greenveal  {Grenville  ?)  is 
at  my  elbow  (ell,  beau). 


"  Bagnio  has  sinister  the  geni- 
tive  case:" — Bath  has  left  off , 

"  Between  April  and  June  :" — 
May. 

u  The  great  man-midwife:" — 
Perhaps  the  deliverer  of  Europe. 

"  A  buck  of  mine  tumbled 
down  :" —  My  dear  (deer)  fellow 
(fell  low). 

"  I  must  beg  you  neither  to 
make  ready  or  fire  my  respects  to 
your  white  fiddle  tenor  bass  haut- 
boy :" — I  must  beg  you  to  present 
my  respects  to  your  fair  consort 
(concert). 

"  (I  have  now  like  Guy's  cow) :" 
—  I  have  now  done  (dun)  with 
crotchets,  [  ]. 

"  No  rain  and  starlight  -."--Adieu 
(a  dew),  and  good  night. 

"  The  first  day  in  a  frying-pan 
you  will  a  d — n'd  falsehood  hear 
from  Sir  Watkin  :"—The  first  Fri- 
day (fried  day)  you  will  positively 
(positive  lie)  hear  from  Sir  Wat- 
kin. 

Hoping  through  your  Magazine 
to  obtain  a  correct  copy  of  this  spe- 
cimen of  occult  science,  I  remain, 
sir,  yours,  &c. 

E.  C. 

May  4. 
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No   XIX. 

O  blest  with  temper,  whose  unclouded  ray 

Can  make  to-morrow  happy  as  to  day.- Pope. 


I  shall  not  attempt  the  defini- 
tion of  what  is  generally  considered 
to  be  a  good  temper,  because  thib 
paper  will  illustrate  it  by  a  very 
well-written  and  contrasted  exam- 
ple. Besides,  I  do  not  chuse  to 
forestal  a  little  work  of  my  own, 
which  amuses  my  leisure  hours,  and 
will    be  introduced  to   the   public 


under  the  title  of  a  Dictionary  of 
Mental  Anatomy,  in  which  all  the 
moral  and  intellectual  qualities  of 
the  human  mind  and  character  will 
be  fully  defined,  in  a  due  course  of 
classification.  Good  temper  will 
consequently  be  one  of  them;  and 
to  this  work  I  take  the  liberty  of 
referring  my  readers,  when  it  shall 
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issue  from  the  press:  and  if  any 
of  my  intelligent  correspondents 
would  be  so  indulgent  as  to  favour 
me  with  any  hints,  information,  or 
opinions  which  they  may  think  will 
tend  to  the  accuracy,  and  conse- 
quent utility,  of  my  proposed  work, 
I  shall  consider  myself  as  greatly- 
indebted  for  such  instances  of  their 
favourable  sentiments  respecting 
my  work  and  myself. 

The  correspondent  who  has  fa- 
voured me  with  the  following  essay, 
is,  I  am  confident,  peculiarly  qua- 
lified to  afford  me  the  assistance 
which  I  have  requested  ;  and  I  may, 
perhaps,  indulge  the  expectation, 
that  the  advantages  resulting  from 
such  communication  may  be  grant- 
ed to  me.  That  I  have  good  reason 
for  expressing  my  wishes  on  the 
occasion,  will  appear  from  the  un- 
derstanding, good  sense,  and  knovv- 
ledgeofthe  human  character,  which 
appear  in  the  following  production, 
together  with  that  elegance  of  ima- 
gination,  which  at  once  enlivens 
and  adorns  it.  I  now  leave  ray 
readers  to  appreciate  its  merits; 
and  I  flatter  myself  that  few  of 
them  will  be  contented  with  one  pe- 
rusal of  it. 

A  good  temper  is  a  chief  in- 
gredient of  human  happiness.  It 
seems,  indeed,  in  some  measure  to 
be  born  with  us  ;  though  it  may  be 
sometimes  acquired  by  art,  and  will 
always  be  improved  by  culture,  as 
jt  will  be  perfected  by  religion. 
Almost  every  object  that  solicits 
attention  has  its  bright  and  its  dark 
side:  and  they  who  habituate  them- 
selves to  look  at  the  unpleasant 
side  of  things,  arc  in  danger  of 
souring  their  dispositions,  and  con- 
sequently of  impairing  their  hap- 
piness;   while   they  who   contem- 


plate objects  on  their  bright  side, 
insensibly  meliorate  their  tempers, 
increase  their  comforts,  and,  which 
is  the  natural  effect  of  such  habits, 
improve  their  own  happiness,  as 
well  as  add  to  that  of  all  those  with 
whom  the)'  are  engaged  in  the  as- 
sociations of  life. 

Barbara  and  Selina  are  ladies  of 
birth,  fortune,  education,  and  ac- 
complishments, who  have  main- 
tained an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  each  other  from  their  early 
years,  and  they  are  now  no  longer 
young,  to  the  period  of  life  which 
they  have  at  present  attained.  They 
also  originally  resembled  each  other 
in  temper,  but  by  indulging  in  dif- 
ferent habits  and  yielding  to  oppo- 
site inclinations,  they  are  at  length 
become  the  reverse  in  that  parti- 
cular. 

Barbara  has  accustomed  herself 
to  regard  the  unfavourable  side  of 
every  object;  and,  indeed,  so  far 
does  she  carry  this  propensity,  that 
instead  of  dwelling  on  imperfec- 
tions where  they  do  appear,  she 
strives  to  search  them  out  where 
they  do  not  immediately  present 
themselves.     If  a  new  poem  is  pub- 

II  lished,or  a  new  play  is  brought  for? 

|  ward  on  the  theatre,  though  they 
may  have  numerous  beauties,  she 

i  will  pass  them  over,  to  rest  upon 
their   imperfections;    will   slightly 

;,  skim  over  the  passages,  or  be  inat- 
tentive to  the  parts  that  should  give 
her  pleasure,  and  dwell  only  upon 
those  that  she  can  venture  to  dis- 
approve. If  she  looks  at  a  por- 
trait, though  the  face  is  perfectly 
like,  and  admirably  painted,  she  will 
find  fault  with  some  useless  fold  in 
the  drapery,  or  discover  that  the 
thumb-nail  perhaps  is  not  correctly 
represented.     Her  garden   is  laid 
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out  with  great  taste,  and  is  enriched 
with  the  finest  trees,  the  most  odo- 
riferous shrubs,  and  the  most  beau  - 
tiful  flowers;  but  when  she  attends 
you  through  it,  you  hear  of  nothing 
but  storms  and  blights,  of  snails  and 
caterpillars.  When  she  has  con- 
ducted you  to  a  seat  or  a  building 
that  commands  a  very  delightful 
prospect,  she  discovers  that  there 
is  too  much  or  too  little  water,  too 
great  an  exposure  to  the  sun,  or 
that  it  is  too  much  in  the  shade; 
that  to  be  sure  her  place  is  very  de- 
lightful, but  then  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  comfortable  enjoyment  out 
of  the  house  in  such  a  variable  and 
uncertain  climate  as  that  of  Eng- 
land. In  her  house  the  ill  state  of 
her  health,  the  plague  of  servants, 
or  some  unpleasant  family  occur- 
rence, becomes  the  subject  of  her 
conversation  ;  so  that  she  not  only 
talks  herself  into  low  spirits,  but 
her  company  into  silence ;  and  then 
she  observes,  that  she  is  particular 
ly  unfortunate  in  having  the  most 
stupid  and  uninteresting  set  of  ac- 
quaintance in  the  whole  circuit  of 
society. 

But  we  shall  now  proceed  to  Se- 
lina,  who  is  the  reverse  of  the  fore- 
going character.  She,  on  the  con- 
trary, sees  every  thing  in  the  most 
favourable  point  of  view;  and  by 
such  a  direction  of  her  mind  se- 
cures her  own  happiness,  and  com- 
municates it  to  all  around  her.  If 
any  untoward  events  befal  her,  she 
considers  that  they  might  have  been 
worse,  and  is  thankful  that  they  are 
not  so.  She  does  not  complain  of  so- 
litude when  circumstances  require 
it,  or  accidents  produce  it,  as  it  af- 
fords her  the  opportunity  of  im- 
proving reflection  ;  and  she  is  plea- 
sed with  society,  because  she  loves 


her  fellow-creatures,  ami  it  gives 
her  an  occasion  to  communicate  to 
them  the  happiness  she  enjoys.  She 
opposes  every  one's  virtues  to  his 
failings,  and  always  endeavours  to 
prove  the  superiority  of  the  former 
over  the  latter.  Nay,  she  will, 
with  that  humane  and  benevolent 
disposition  which  characterizes  her, 
contrive  to  find  something  to  praise 
in  the  most  indifferent  characters. 
She  never  looks  into  an  author  but 
with  a  desire  to  receive  entertain- 
ment, or  to  reap  instruction  ;  and 
therefore  never  fails  to  find  one  or 
the  other,  and  is  frequently  so  hap- 
py as  to  be  sensible  of  both.  In 
her  views  of  art  or  nature,  she  al- 
ways looks  for  their  beauties.  She 
will  dwell  on  the  common  herbage 
of  the  meadow,  and  examine  the 
variety  which  is  displayed  on  the 
surface,  and  will  descant  with  de- 
light on  the  wild  flowers  of  the 
hedge.  She  considers  the  benefit 
that  may  be  derived  from  the  fluc- 
tuations of  the  weather  and  the  di- 
versity of  the  seasons,  being  con- 
vinced that  they  all,  in  their  course 
and  their  change,  are  productive  of 
general  advantage,  and  conduce  in 
some  degree  to  the  health  of  man 
and  the  convenience  of  life.  Her 
conversation  is  never  rendered  dis- 
pleasing by  an  account  of  her  own 
grievances,  nor  is  it  ever  charged 
with  the  faults,  the  follies,  or  im- 
perfections of  others.  If  unfa- 
vourable observations  flow  from  se- 
vere or  envious  tongues,  for  such 
she  must  occasionally  encounter, 
she  always  endeavours  to  lessen 
their  rigour,  or  give  a  new  turn  to 
the  conversation.  Thus,  while  Bar- 
bara, like  the  spider,  sucks  venom, 
Selina  extracts  honey  from  every 
object  to  which  their  different  na- 
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tares  direct  them.  Thus  these  two 
tempers  find  their  natural  condi- 
tion. The  one  is  always  dis^atis 
fied,  and  of  course  ever  uneasy; 
while  the  other  offers  the  contrast 
of  gaiety  and  cheerfulness.  The 
one  communicates  a  certain  gloom, 
and  the  other  a  perpetual  suushine. 

Thus  it  appears  how  essential 
good  temper  is  to  happiness..  Tins 
is  a  truth  universally  felt,  and  as 
universally  acknowledged,  even  hy 
those  who  are  not  remarkable  for 
the  possession  of  it,  though  they 
will  sometimes  qualify  their  praise 
by  denominating  it  an  amiable 
weakness  :  nay,  the  title  of  a  harm 
les-,  good-natured  person,  i-;  not 
generally  supposed  to  convey  any 
superior  quality  as  belonging  to 
the  persons  to  whom  it  is  applied. 

In  conversation,  as  well  as  life, 
happiness  very  often  depends  upon  j 
the  slightest  incidents.  It,  there- 
fore, becomes  us  to  attend  to  the 
most  trifling  circumstances  in  the  i 
social  habit  of  domestic  life.  The  ; 
brightness  of  the  sky, the  lengthen- 
ing of  the  days,  the  increasing  ver- 
dure of  the  spring,  in  short,  what- 
ever promotes  cheerful  thoughts 
and  pleasing  ideas,  should  ever  he 
studiously  adopted  in  our  collo- 
quial communications  with  each 
other.  Good  manners  demand 
these  attentions  from  us  towards 
those  with  whom  we  are  accustom- 
ed to  associate.  The  unreflecting 
clown  may  repine  at  the  sunshine 
which  ripens  his  harvest,  the  grand 
source  of  his  support,  because  it 
may  prove  unfavourable  to  some 
article  of  inferior  cultivation  ;  hut 
he  who  is  endowed  with  superior 
powers  of  reflection,  will  extract 
pleasure  from  the  thunder-storm, 
when  he  considers  the  refreshment 


which  nature  may  receive  from  the 
shower  that  accompanies  it. 

Thus  good  manners,  as  well  as 
good  sense,  direct  us  to  look  at 
every  object  on  the  bright  side; 
and  by  thus  acting,  we  cherish  and 
improve  both  the  one  and  the  other. 
By  adopting  and  unceasingly  prac- 
tising this  conduct,  Selina  has  ac- 
quired the  character  not  only  of 
superior  understanding,  hut  of  be- 
ing an  example  of  the  most  polish- 
ed manners:  and  thus  it  is,  that 
every  one  may  attain  that  easv,  so- 
cial benevolence,  whose  natural 
consequence  is  social  happiness. 

I  have  received  a  curious  letter 
from  a  lady,  who  is  rather  violent 
in  her  expressions  of  displeasure 
at  the  frequent  abuse  in  the  public 
prints,  of  the  prevailing  disposition 
in  the  world  of  ton  and  fashion  to 
adopt  the  costume  of  the  French  in 
their  dress  and  modes  of  personal 
decoration.  I  shall  not  enter  into 
all  her  reasons  for  defemiing  this 
practice,  because  I  would  not  ex- 
pose her  folly,  nor  disgust  my 
readers  with  such  a  detail  of  fan- 
tastical  nonsense  as  her  epistle  con- 
tains, though  not  altogether  devoid 
of  pleasant  vivacity.  I  have  been 
a  traveller  in  my  day,  and  know 
-  how  to  distinguish  between  the  ar- 
tificial appearance  of  the  French- 
women and  the  native  attractions 
of  my  own  countrywomen  ;  but  it 
is  not  my  present  object  to  enlarge 
upon  the  superiority  of  the  latter, 
which  I  could  do,  from  the  mon 
perfect  conviction  of  it,  and  with 
I  equal  propriety  expose  the  folly  ot 
:  sacrificing  nature  to  art,  and  a  br- 
,  coming  decoration  to  fallacious 
blandishments  :  1  mean  merely  to 
surprise  my  readers  with  the  teff 
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initiation  of  my  fashionable  corre- 
spondent's letter,  which  vests  its 
concluding  authority  for  the  sup- 
port of  its  opinion  in  favour  of  the 
subserviency  it  professes  to  foreign 
influence  in  female  dress,  from  an- 
tiquarian research.  It  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

"  But  after  all,  the  justly  cele- 
brated and  glorious  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  was  the  precise  period 
when  foreign  fashions  for  female 
dress  were  originally  introduced. 
But  as  in  a  matter  of  so  much  con- 
sequence, reference  is  made  to  re- 
mote history,  a  woman's  word  may 
not  betaken,  I  shall  therefore  make 
good  my  assertion  by  quoting  an 
original  letter  written  by  Sir  Wil- 
liam Cecil,  afterwards  Lord  Bur- 
leigh, to  Sir  Henry  Norris,  Queen 
Elizabeth's  ambassador  at  the  court 
of  France.  This  letter  is  stated  by 
the  gentleman,  a  well  known  and 
highly  esteemed  antiquarian,  to 
whom  I  am  indebted  for  it,  to  have 
been  published  in  the  year  1G63, 
among  a  collection  of  state  papers, 
called  Scrinia  Ceciliana  (I  hope  I 
have  written  the  words  right),  or 
Mysteries  of  Government,  and  ac- 
cordingly offer  it  to  your  perusal. 

"  Sir, 

"The  queen's  majesty  would 
fain  have  a  taylor  that  has  skill  to 
make  her  apparel  both  after  the 
French  and  Italian  manner,  and 
she  thinketh  that  you  might  use 
some  means  to  obtain  some  one 
such  there  as  serveth  the  queen, 
without  mentioning  any  manner  of 
request  in  the  queen's  majesty's 
name.  First,  to  cause  my  lady  your 
wife  to  use  some  such  means  to  get 
one,  as  thereof  knowledge  might 
not  come  to  the  queen-mother's 
ears,  of  whom  the  queen's  majesty 


thinketh  thus:  that  if  she  did  un- 
derstand that  it  were  a  matter 
wherein  her  majesty  might  be  plea- 
sured, she  would  offer  to  send  one 
to  the  queen's  majesty:  neverthe- 
less, if  it  cannot  be  so  obtained  by 
this  indirect  means,  then  her  ma- 
jesty would  have  you  devise  some 
other  good  means  to  obtain  one  that 
were  skilful.  Yours  in  all  truth, 
"  W.Cecil." 
"  I  have,  indeed,  always  beard, 
that  good  Queen  Bess  was  most 
attentive  to  the  decoration  of  her 
person,  as  this  letter  indeed  suffi- 
ciently proves  ;  and  surely  so  rea- 
sonable and  highly  informed  a  lady 
as  the  Female  Tattler  appears  to  be, 
cannot  blame  me,  or  indeed  anyr 
young  woman  in  fashionable  life, 
for  following  such  an  example 
as  that  afforded  by  the  wisest  prin- 
cess, as  I  am  told  historians  repre- 
sent her  to  be,  of  any  age  or  any 
country.  Indeed,  the  object  of  this 
letter  is  to  check  the  vulgar  im- 
pertinence of  those,  who,  under  a 
pretence  that  they  are  devoted  to 
the  honour  of  Old  England;  the 
interests  of  its  trade,  and  the  glory 
of  its  constitution,  propose  to  de- 
prive Englishwomen  of  the  liberty 
of  setting  off  English  beauty  to  the 
utmost  possible  advantage,  by  the 
due  adjustment  of  dress  to  form 
and  feature — an  art  that  has  been 
the  boast  of  the  French  at  least,  as 
the  song  says,  'from  good  old  Bes- 
sy's golden  days.'  I  doubt  not, 
madam,  but  that  you  will  confirm 
an  opinion  acknowledged  by  all 
genuine  judges  of  taste  and  real 
admirers  of  female  charms.  I  am, 
with  great  respect,  the  Female 
Tattler's  obedient  servant, 

"  Frances  Highlife." 

"  No.  I,  A  la  mode- Place." 
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SOME  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  ART  OF  LITHOGRAPHY. 

(Concluded  from  vol.  HI.  p.  311.) 

THOSE  who  have  devoted  them-     ding  flower  in  the  wreath  of  German 

genius,  also  pave  the  way  to  new 
discoveries  in  cotton-printing,  in 
the  manufacture  of"  tapestry,  and 
more  especially  in  paper-staining? 
By  the  aid  of  the  elements,  ma- 


selves  to  the  art  of  engraving  on 
copper,  will  find  that  engraving  on 
stone  seems  to  have  the  advantage 
over  copper-plate  engraving,  be- 
cause its  strokes  are  not  so  sharp,  1 
and  have  more  resemblance  to 
drawing. 

2dly.  The  strokes  need  not  be 
cut  to  so  great  a  depth  by  far  in 
stone  as  in  copper. 

3dly-  By  means  of  instruments 
adapted  for  the  purpose,  the  differ- 
ent breadths  of  the  strokes  may  be 


chines  invented  by  the  ingenuity  of 
man  are  set  in  motion,  and  might 
then  be  kept  in  constant  activity 
by  means  of  lithography.  The  es- 
tablishment of  such  a  manufactory 
would  confer  immortality  on  liie 
name  of  the  founder.  A  manufac- 
tory of  all  the  different  kinds  of 


produced  very  easily  and  at  once:  |  paper  could  not  fail  to  be  a  protit- 
whereas  in  copper  a  broad,  deep  able  undertaking.  A  new  mode  of 
stroke  cannot  be  obtained  without  [  notation  for  music,  with  white 
many  repeated  efforts.  I  marks  on  a   black   ground,  would 

4th ly.  The  stone  admits  of  all  :  not  be  uninteresting, 
the   different   kinds   of   work   that  |       It  is  only  in  the  bosom  of  peace 
copper  does.     The  artist  may  work  !  tljat  the  fine  arts  can  flourish.  The 


upon  it  just  as  well  with  the  etch 
ing-needle  as  with  the  dry-point 
and  the  graver;  but  what  is  called 
the  dotted  manner,  does  not  suc- 
ceed so  well  upon  stone.  All  these 
various  manners  may  be  employed 
together  upon  one  plate,  because 
the  preparation  of  the  stone  remains 
the  same  in  every  case,  and  there- 
fore less  time  is  required  than  for 
engraving  on  copper. 

May  not  this   highly  important 


experience  of  all  ages  has  confirm- 
ed this  truth;  and  a  glance  at  the 
history  of  the  arts  will  be  sufficient 
to  produce  a  conviction  of  it.  The 
iron  scourge  of  war  seemed  to  have 
scared  these  ministers  to  the  higher 
enjoyments  of  life,  during  a  long 
series  of  years,  from  almost  every 
country.  The  tempest,  however, 
is  now  past,  and  an  epoch  is  gra- 
dually opening,  which  presents  a 
cheering  prospect  to  the  fine  arts, 


art,  which  seems  pregnant  with  the  >\  and  with  them  to  the  refinements  oi 
germs  of  an  extraordinary  revolu-  i  life,  among  all  the  civilized  nations 
tion  in  the  arts  in  genera!,  but  in  the  j  of  the  globe. 


production  of  fac-similes  of  ancient 
and  modern  manuscripts,  and  the 
most  perfect  imitations  of  black  let- 
ter and  wood-cuts,  in  particular, 
which  not  only  excites  universal  in- 
terest, but  f m.vines  u  new  and  unfa- 
fV  II      w  XIX. 


It  is  hoped  that  these  hints  may 
not  only  serve  as  an  invitation  to 
reflection  and  co-operation  to  all 
those  who  feel  an  interest  in  the 
improvement  of  this  new  branch  of 
art,  but  also  direct  the  attention  of 
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the  lovers  of  the  arts  to  what  might 
be  accomplished  by  means  of  suit- 
able establishments. 

Already  has  many  an  art  born  in 
a  foreign  country,  been  nursed  and 
brought  to  maturity  in  Great  Bri- 
tain We  trust  that  the  success  of 
lithography  will  reward  those  ef- 
forts which  justify  great  expecta- 


tions, and  that  not  only  the  wants 
of  the  moment,  but  also  the  higher 
requisites  of  the  art,  will  be  worthi- 
ly supplied. 

The  specimen  of  lithographic 
art  for  this  month,  is  a  slight  etch- 
ing by  an  amateur;  and  how  far 
etching  may  be  carried,  is  very  vi- 
sible.— See  page  41. 


MUSICAL 
Mozart* s favourite  Air,  "  Finch'' ban 
dal  Vino"  with  an  Introduction 
and  Variations  for  the  Piano- 
Forte,  composed,  and  dedicated  to 
Miss  Liebenrood,  by  J.  B.  Cra- 
mer.    Pr.  4s. 

We  need  not  inform  our  readers, 
that  the  air  which  forms  the  sub- 
ject of  these  variations,  is  the  in- 
comparably beautiful  and  original 
song  in  the  opera  II  Don  Giovanni, 
given  with  such  a  flow  of  life  and 
spirits  by  Mr.  Ambrogretti,  at  the 
King's  Theatre,  as  to  electrify  the 
audience.     It  is  none  of  the  best 
themes  for  variations,  but  the  alter- 
ations, or  rather  curtailments  in  the 
melody,  resorted  to  by  Mr.  Cramer, 
render  it  more  available  for  that 
purpose.     Mr.  C.  lias  also  changed 
the  key  from  B  b    to  C,  and   the 
time  from  prestissimo  to  allegretto 
moderato:  but  we  would  advise  the 
player  still  to  be  as  sparing  of  slow 
motion  in  this  piece  as  his  fingers 
tvill  let  him.     The  variations  are 
not  unworthy  of  Mr.  C.'s  muse,  but 
they  no   not  appear   to    us   to   be 
equal  to  his  best  performances  of 
this  description   (perhaps  owing  to 
the  theme).     Their  number  is  con- 
siderable (not  less  than  nine),  and 
the  preponderance  of  the  common 
chord  of  C   is  sensibly  felt.     The 
variations  which  made  a  preferable 


REVIEW. 

impression  upon  us  are,  No.  1. ;  it 
is  melodious,  and  flows  on  in  a 
smooth  and  tasteful  style:  No.  2.  is 
rendered  conspicuous  by  the  good 
bass  ;  and  No.  5.  by  the  peculiarity 
of  its  character,  and  the  skill  with 
which  the  melody  is  amplified  into 
semiquavered  passages  of  good 
connection.  No.  8.  although  but 
distantly  hinting  at  the  theme,  has 
our  unqualified  approbation  ;  it  is 
in  A  minor,  in  serious  mood,  and 
treated  with  feeling.  No.  9.  is  of 
no  great  import,  but  it  ends  with  a 
good  coda. 

ha  Biondina  in  Gondoletta,  a  fa- 
vourite Air,  Ztith  f  ariations  for 
the  Piano- Forte,  and  an  Accom- 
paniment for  the  Flute,  ad  libitum, 
composed,  and  dedicated  to  his 
Friend  J .  Mazziuglii,  Esq.  by  T. 
Latour.     Pr.  5s. 

The  well-known  Venetian  na- 
tional air  which  Mr.  L.  has  adopted 
for  the  basis  of  the  present  publi- 
cation, is  not  only  very  proper  for 
such  a  purpose,  but  in  itself  ex- 
tremely attractive.  Although  his 
variations  have  given  us  much  sa- 
tisfaction, we  must  confess  we 
should  have  been  more  pleased 
had  their  number  fallen  short  of  a 
round  do/en.  We  are  aware  that 
there  are  numerous  precedents  of 
the  highest  authority  in  favour  of 
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even  greater  liberality;  but,  in  our 
opinion,  tbe  very  aim  at  variety 
etuis  in  sameness,  when  the  identi- 
cal object  is  exhibited  uncle*  too 
man)  various  tonus.  An  article  of 
food  dressed  up  in  a  dozen  various 
ways,  or  a  theatrical  performer  ap- 
pearing successively  in  as  many 
different  characters,  would  at  last 
become  tedious  even  to  those  who 
admired  the  ingenuity  and  skill 
displayed  on  tbe  occasion.  As  our 
li  nits  do  not  a  iriiit  of  a  detailed 
notice,  we  s  all  content  ourselves 
with  adverting  to  two  or  three  of 
the  variations  before  us.  No.  1.  is 
d  i-*«d  with  much  neatness  and 
taste;  us  alternate  responses  be- 
tw<  in  the  luo  hands  are  well  ima- 
gined and  cleverly  arranged.  No. 
l>.  exhibits  some  capital  bass  evolu- 
tions, likewise  in  responsive  alter- 
nation With  the  treble:  the  appear- 
ance onlij  of  this  variation  seems  to 
threaten  difficulties,  but  tbe  pas- 
sages, like  the  generality  of  Mr. 
Latour's  works,  adapt  themselves 
admirably  to  the  band.  In  the  an- 
dante (var.  9.1,  delicacy  of  expres- 
sion is  a  distinguishing  feature. 
Two  or  three  variations  assign  the 
melody  to  the  flute,  in  the  absence 
of  which  the  pianoforte  is  made  to 
supply  its  plate.  Of  those,  var.  7. 
requires  more  particularly  our  fa- 
vourable notice. 

Air,  <<  /  love   thee,   Tti?iight,n   by 
Miss  E.  E.  Hammond,with  Varia- 
tions foY  the  Piano-  l-'orte,  by  Wil- 
liam Crotch, Mus.  Doc.  Professor 
bf  Music   in    the   University  of 
Oxford.     Pr.  2s. 
Miss  Hammond's  air,  which,  in 
the    publication    before    us,     Dr. 
Crotch   has    honoured    by   a   most 
elaborate  treatment,  consists  of  a 
very  plain  melody,  exhibited  in  a 


single  strain  of  twelve  bar1-'    in  the 
eighth  of  which  there  appears  to 
lurk  a  want  of  rhythmical  repose. 
On   these  homely  materials  Dr.  C. 
seems  to  us  to  have  tried  his  strength, 
in  an  experiment  to  what  extent  he 
might  satisfy  even  the  epicure  in 
music,  by  the  highest  possible  sea- 
soning,   drawn    from    the   deepest 
store  of  harmonic  science,  and  be- 
stowed with  profuse  liberality.  We 
admire  tbe  skill  and   ingenuity  of 
the  undertaking,  but  the  effect,  in 
our  opinion,  is  not  commensurate 
with    either   the   quantity   or    the 
quality  of  the   meritorious  labour 
exerted  on  the  occasion.     We  ob- 
serve that  Dr.  C.   who  may  justly 
boast  to  have  been  amoii''  the  first 
to  mark  the  tempi  of  the  movements 
by   the    pendulum,    still    employs 
English  inches  for  tbe  scale  of  ve- 
locity, although    the   invention   of 
MaelzeFs  Metronome  is  now  almost 
universally  adopted   in   this  coun- 
try as    well  as  on   the    Continent. 
Not  to  dwell  on  the  unsatisfactory 
vibration  of  a  ball  suspended  by  a 
string    (especially   when   short),   it 
must  be  obvious,   that  a   measure 
founded  on  English  inches  cannot 
conveniently  be  understood  abroad; 
and  surely    Dr.  C.    has    produced 
works,  tbe  sphere  of  which  ought 
not  to  be  limited  to  England  alone. 
When  we  are  in  possession  of  an 
universal  standard  of  musical  time, 
why  not  avail  ourselves  of  it  ? 
A  Solo  for  the   Elufe,  xeith  an  Ac- 
companiment for  the  Piano-  lor/e, 
composer],    and    inscribed    to    his 
Friend  A.  Ireland,  by   A.  How- 
ship,  principal  Flute  at  Drury- 
lane  Theatre.     Pr.  3s. 
It  affords  us  the  greater  pleasure 
to  speak  well  of  this  solo,  as  it  is 
the  first  publication  from  tbe  above 
F  2 
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author  that  lias    come   under  our 
critical  notice.     It  consists  of  an  al- 
legretto and  rondo  in  F  major,  se- 
parated by  a  short  adagio  in  F  mi- 
nor.    The   allegretto    is  through- 
out very  satisfactory ;  it  combines 
agreeable     melodious    expression 
with  proper  and  tasteful  passages; 
and  the  modulations  in  the  second 
strain  are  creditable  specimens  of 
Mr,  H.'s  science.     The  adagio   is 
short,  but  highly  pathetic  and  ele- 
gant; and  the  latter  praise  is  emi- 
nently due   to  the   polacca  which 
forms  the  last  movement.     Its  sub- 
ject is  particularly  neat  and  enga- 
ging; but  we  must  observe,  that, 
conformably  to  the  peculiar  cha- 
racter of  a  polacca,  the  close  of  the 
first  strain  ought  to  have  been  ef- 
fected with  the  dissonance  placed 
on  the  accented  part  of  the  last  bar, 
not  on    the   last   and    unaccented 
crotchet  of  the  bar  preceding.  The 
whole  of  this  solo  is  conceived  in 
the  best  modern  style,  and  shews 
that  the  author  has  rendered  him- 
self familiar  with  the  most  approved 
works  of  the   few  classic   authors 
that  have  written    for  his  instru- 
ment.    The  flute  part,  without  be- 
ing intricate,  requires,  neverthe- 
less, a  good  player ;  and  the  piano- 
forte forms  a  desirable  support  of 
harmony,  which  latter  is  both  cor- 
rect and  effective. 
The  favourite  Overture  tp  the  grand 
Ballet  "  V  Amour  et  la  Folie"  in 
which    is    introduced    a    popular 
French  Air,  as  performed  at  the 
King's  Theatre,  composed  and  ar- 
ranged for  the  Piano- Forte,  with 
an  Accompaniment  for  the  Flute 
(ad  lih.)  by  F.  J.  Klose.     Pr.  3s. 
Mr.  K.  whom  we  have  hitherto 
introduced  to  our  readers  chiefly  as 
a  lyric  composer,  has  shewn  by  this 


overture,  that  he  is  not  unequal  to 
efforts  of  a  higher  order.     We  have 
heard   it    more   than   once    at   the 
King's  Theatre  with  every  advan- 
tage of  perfect  execution,  and  were 
so  pleased  with  it,  that  on  our  way 
home  we  successfully  tried  to  recall 
to  our  memory  some  of  its  passages. 
Impressions  of  this  kind  may  gene- 
rally be  considered  as  strong  tests 
of  the  value  of  compositions;  mu- 
sic which  we  do  not  remember  af- 
ter the  performance,    has   seldom 
strong  claims  on  our  recollection. 
The  character  of  this  overture  is 
that  of  lively  gaiety,  and  borders 
on  the  French  style.     Setting  out 
with  a  subject  of  this  description, 
it  proceeds  in  the  same  spirit,  with- 
out ever  assuming  airs  of  affected 
consequence.      All    is    lightsome, 
i  smooth,  and  agreeable.     The  dolce 
jj  (p.  2),  in  imitation  of  the  subject, 
i  and  the  further  change  of  it  to  F* 
minor    {p.  3),    deserve    our   com- 
mendation.    A  little  of  the  recher- 
che occurs,  p.  5,  in  the  enharmonic 
substitution   of  A  b  for   Gx,   and 
vice  versa  afterwards,  to  get  into 
smooth    water  again.     The    thing 
itself  is  managed  quite  in  a  work- 
manlike manner,  so  that  it  would 
be  a  pity  to  find  fault  with  it :  in- 
deed, all  that  could  be  said  would 
be,  that  the  idea  is  rather  at  vari- 
ance with  the  general  playful  cha- 
racter of  the  overture,  and  brought 
in  too  near  the  conclusion.     The 
arrangement  for  the  piano-forte  is 
of  the  easiest  kind;  hence,  proba- 
bly, we  may  account  for  some  very 
plain  bass  parts:  in  the  harmony, 
too,  we  have  met  with  one  or  two 
oversights.     In  the  same  ballet,  we 
remarked  some  other  movements, 
which,  if  they  are  likewise  from  Mr. 
K.'s  pen,  do  him  much  credit. 
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Six  Airs  grotesque  for  the  Piano- 
Forte,  composed  by  I).  Steibelt. 
Pr.  4s.  Preston,  Strand. 
Why  the  epithet  grotesque  should 
have  been  given  to  the  six  pieces 
under  consideration,  we  are  puz- 
zled to  guess;  we  expected  to  find 
all  sorts  of  compositorial  eccentri- 
cities and  whims  in  them,  but  were 
agreeably  disappointed.  The  airs 
which  form  the  themes  of  these 
pieces,  with  the  exception  of  No.  3. 
which  is  somewhat  remarkable,  and 
perhaps  No.  4.  are  conspicuous  for 
their  attractive  melodies,  and  a 
treatment  which  is  regular  and 
void  of  any  whim  or  affectation. 
We  have  been  delighted  with  all  of 
them;  they  shew,  like  most  other 
works  of  Mr.  S.  that  he  is  one  of 
the  very  few  who  may  be  said  to 
have  been  born  composers.  In 
point  of  melody,  he  has  few  rivals 
among  his  living  colleagues;  but 
his  style  is  not  always  distinguish- 
ed by  purity  of  musical  diction,  as 
these  airs  themselves  might  vouch 
in  a  few  instances.  Since,  however, 
the  errors  in  that  respect  are  never 
of  the  gross  kind,  the  pleasure  de- 
rived from  his  excellencies  suffers 
no  diminution.  We  will  not  insti- 
tute a  comparison  between  the  six 
airs  in  this  book  ;  they  are  all  inter- 
esting; and  what  renders  them 
still  more  valuable,  they  present  no 
difficulties  of  exectioii.  A  twelve- 
month's course  of  proper  instruc- 
tion ought  to  form  a  pupil  capable 
of  playing  this  music. 

The  Medio;  Overture  to  the  Panto- 
mime of  Harlequin  Horner,  or  the 
Christmas- Pie,  as  performed  at 
the  Theatre  Royal  Drunj-lane, 
composed  and  arranged  for  the 
Piano-Forte,  and  inscribed  to  his 


Friend  Mr.  Joseph  Sharp,  by  T. 
Cooke.     Pr.  2s.  tid. 
Mr.  T.  Cooke  has  so  firmly  esta- 
blished   his   name   in    the   musical 
circles  of  London  by  the  opera  of 
"  Frederic  the  Great,"  which  he 
composed  about  three  years  ago  for 
the  Lyceum,  that  it  is  a  matter  of 
regret  his  talents  are  not  more  fre- 
quently devoted  to  the  composition 
of  entire  operas.     Many  detached 
songs  and    eliorusses,   which    have 
since    been    written    by    him    for 
Drury-lane  Theatre,  met  with  de- 
served success;   but  our  wish  is  di- 
rected to  some  great  work  from  his 
pen.     As  to  the  overture  before  us, 
although  it  is  hardly  fair  to  exer- 
i  eise  criticism  on   a  musical   piece 
1  which    is    intended    to    introduce 
I  Harlequin  Horner  and  his  Christ- 
j  mas-pie  to  the  young  misses  and 
j  masters  from  school,  we  are  bound 
to  say,  that  the  slow  movement,  and 
the  allegro  which  follows  upon  it, 
are  of  a  stamp  considerably  above 
the  generality  of  pieces  of  this  de- 
script  ion.    The  style  of  the  former, 
I  and  the  subject  of  the  latter,  have 
|  our  unqualified  approbation.  These 
I  two  movements  are  succeeded  bv 
I  a  solo  for  the  tlute,  an  allegro  con- 
'  sisting  of  various  favourite  spright- 
,  ly  dance  subjects,  and  a  lively  ron- 
do, also  made  up  of  a  dance  tune; 
all  according  to  a  loner-established 
j  custom,  which  allows  ever  so  many 
J  movements  in  a  pantomime-over- 
{ ture. 

I  The  vocal  Music  sung  in  the  vcrr 
Tragedy  called  "  The  Apostate," 
at  the  Theatre  Royal  Covcnt-Gar- 
den,  composed  and  arranged  by 
Henry  R.  Bishop.  Pr.2s.6d. 
The  pieces  contained  in  this  pub- 
lication are,  a  prayer  to  Allah  sung 
by  Master  Barnett,  followed  by  a 
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short  chorus  of  devout  Mussulmans, 
and  a  hymn  for  four  voices.     The 
former  is  a  fine  pathetic  composi- 
tion, conceived  in  the  best  style  of 
the  preghiern  of  the  Italian  school. 
The  hymn,  too,  does  great  credit 
to  Mr.  Bishop's  talent;    the  melody 
is  impressive,  and  the  parts  are  ar- 
ranged with  skill  and  attention  to 
effect.     We  cannot  omit  noticing 
the  beautiful  line  of  instrumental 
symphony  at  the  end  of  the  hymn, 
which    reminds    us   of    a   passage 
somewhat  similar   in   one  of  Mo- 
zart's works,  the  Requiem  we  think. 
"  The  Barber  of    Bagdat,"  a  Song, 
with  nn  A ccompam meut  for  the  Pi- 
ano-Forte ;  the  Words  by  Mrs.  J. 
Cobbold  from  a  MS.  Opera  oj'The 
Em  ir  of  Balbec;  composed,  and 
dedicaied  to  E.  Cobbold,  Esq.  by 
J.  F.  Danneley.     Pr.  2s. 
A  comic  song,  and   vulgarity  of 
musical   expression   bawled   off  in 
the  blessed  -f  gallop,  are  ideas  so 
nearly  associated,  that  an  excep- 
tion  to   the  almost   universal  rule 
does  one's  heart  good.     The  Bar- 
ber of  Bagdad  belongs  to  the  latter 
number :  without  grossness  or  hack- 
nied  thoughts,  it  possesses  humour 
and  instances  of  select  harmonic 
combination,  which  shew  that  Mr. 
D.'s  pen  has  been  guided  by  sense 
and  judgment.     The  idea  of  the 
alternate    imitations   between    the 
voice  and  accompaniment  is  quite 
in  its  place,  although  in  its  execu- 
tion  a  greater  degree  of  mellow- 
ness in  the  arrangement  might  have 
been  attained  :  the  third  bar  issome- 
what  harsh,  the  double  fifth  E  b> 
B  \y,  F,  ought  to  have  been  avoided. 
The  close  of  the  period,  "  Science 
was  shewn,"  is  also  unsatisfactory. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  are  much 
pleased  with   the   passage,   "    He 


whiptout  a  tooth  ;"  the  minor e  is  ex- 
tremely well  conceived,  and  as  well 
carried  through;  and  in  the  farther 
progress  of  the  song,  as  well  as  in 
the  concluding  symphony,  we  find 
much  room  for  approbation. 
German  National  Melodies. 
The  Airs  selected  by  Charles  Ba- 
ron Arnim;  the  introductory  Sym- 
phonies for  the  Piano- Forte  by  J. 
Mazzinghi.     No.  2.   of  vol.    I. 
Pr.  13s. ;  or  two  numbers  in  one 
vol.  21s. 

In  the  fourth  number  of  the  Se- 
cond Series  of  the  Repository,  we 
have  given  an  account  of  the  former 
part,  and  the  plan,  of  this  interest- 
ing work.  The  contents  of  the 
present  portion  are  as  follow  : 

1.  "  Hark,  how  sad  the  night 
winds  sigh  :"  the  translation  by  S. 
Tolfrey,  E  q.  the  music  by  Zum- 
steg.  A  beautiful  air,  replete  with 
originality  of  expression. 

2.  "  The  Soldier's  Farewell :" 
translated  from  the  German  song 
of  Kilmer*  by  W.  Monson,  Esq.  the 
music  by  Wustenberg.  A  pathetic 
composition  of  great  merit. 

3.  "  The  Hunter  :"  translated  by 
the  Hon.  W.  Spencer,  the  music  by 
Zelter.  A  short,  but  very  animated 
hunting-song. 

4.  "  The  Rat  Catcher:"  transla- 
ted from  the  German  of  Goethe  by 
E.  B.  Impey,  Esq.  composed  by  El- 
lis. Pleasing,  but  not  particularly 
original. 

5.  "  Indifference  and  Affection  :" 
translated  from  the  German  of 
Goethe  by  Major  Hughes.  The  mu- 
sic, by  Baron  Arnim,  is,  very  pro- 
perly, a  walz  of  great  simplicity  of 

*  For  some  account  of  this  celebrated 
young  poet,  who  sang,  fought,  and  died 
for  his  country,  see  the  Repository,  No. 
LXX.  First  Series  (Oct.  1814). 
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style,  agreeable  and  melodious,  but 
the  ideas  are  not  new.  Part  of  it 
is  set  a  due. 

6\  "  Remuneration  :"  composed 
by  Sterkel,  translated  by  IV.  Tight', 


tlits  publication,  as  in  bis  first  set 
of  ualzcs,  noticed  in  No.  XVII. 
of  the  Repository,  we  prefer  the  last 
mentioned  upon  the  whole.  The 
walz  No.  1.  in  the  present  book,  has 


Esq.     An  elegant  air,  of  much  ten-  !|  a  good  subject;  the  inner   part  of 


der  feeling. 

7.  "The  Shepherd's  Complaint:" 
composed  by  Louisa lteicha/d,  trans- 
lated by  IV.  Tight,  Esq.  from  the 
German  of  Goethe.     Neatly  melo 
dious,  without  striking  novelty. 

8.  "  Longing  for  Happiness  :" 
composed  by  Ilurka,  translated 
from  the  German  of  Schiller  by  the 
Hon.  IV.  Spencer.  An  air  of  the 
most  affecting  simplicity. 

9.  "  Changes  of  Time  :"  com- 
posed by  llimmel,  translated  from 
the  German  of  Kotzebue  by  E.  B. 
Impey,  Esq.  Attractive  on  account 
of  its  lively  and  artless  meJody. 

10.  "  Sorrows  and  Pleasure  :" 
composed  by  Rcicliard,  translated 
from  the  German  of  Goethe  by  E. 
j>.  Impey,  Esq.  A  short,  but  im- 
pressive canzonet. 

from  the  preceding  catalogue 
of  contents,  it  will  be  seen  that  Ba- 
ron Arnim's  choice,  both  in  a  mu- 
sical  and   poetical   point  of  view. 


the  treble   is  well   imagined  ;    the 
trio  is   not  original,  but  neatly  va- 
ried ;  and  the  responsive  passages 
in  the  bass  (p.  3),  demand  our  ap- 
probation.    In  No.  2.  we  equally 
approve  of  a  similar  treatment  of 
the  theme;   the  second  strain  is  ra- 
ther common,  but  the  passages  it 
contains  flow  in  good  connection; 
the  first  strain  of  the  trio  calls  for 
unmingled  commendation.     No. 3. 
(the  bolero)  is  throughout  satisfac- 
tory; the  strain  in  A  major  (p.  6,) 
very  interesting,  and  still  more  so 
the  strain  in  G  major. 
Mozart's  celebrated  IValz,  rcith  Va- 
riation* for  the  Piano- forte,  and 
Flute  Accompaniment,  composed  by 
J.  Purkis.     Pr.  2s. 
We  have  every  reason  to  be  sa- 
tisfied withthisspecimen  of  Mr.  P.'s 
muse.     The  first  variation  consists 
of  well-arranged  triplets  ;  the  se- 
cond strain  isconcertante  ;  and  those 
that  follow  are  tastefully  conceived. 


docs  him  credit;  Mr.  Mazzinghi's  i|  No.  3.  (flute  solo)  claims  the  same 
share  in  the  work  is  equally  deserv-  jj  commendation.  No.  3.  is  cast  into 
ing  of  commendation  ;  and  the  po-  '!  easy  and  well-linked  demisemiqua- 


etical  version  of  the  German  texts 
(the  most  important  and   arduous 


ver  passages.    In  No   -1.  an  attempt 
has  been  made  to  force  the  |  suh- 


partof  theundertaking),isthrough-  II  ject  into  -f-  measure;  unsuccesstul- 


out  satisfactory,  and,  in  some  in- 
stances, truly  admirable.  Elegance 
of  diction  is  joined  with  a  faithful 
adherence  to  the  sense  and  spirit 
of  the  original. 

A  second  Set  of  two  JValzes,  and  a  Bo- 
lero for  the  Ptano-  Forte,  compo- 
sed, and  dedicated  to  Miss  Hale, 
by  W  .  EavesiafF.  Pr.  3s. 
Although  Mr.  E.'s  taste  and  mu- 
sical talent  are  as  conspicuous  in 


ly,  zee  think  !  The  melody  drag* 
unrhuhmically.  The  fifth  ana 
last  variation,  in  quick  time,  is  spi- 
rited, and  merges  adroitly  into  a 
proper  coda.  The  harmony,  with 
the  exception  of  one  or  two  over- 
sights, is  pure  and  effective.  The 
walz  itself,  although  generally  at- 
tributed here  to  Mozart,  is  not  from 
Ins  pen  ;  but  he  has  made  lew  bet- 
ter ones. 
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The  Quadrille  Instructor,  containing 
Directions  for  dancing  a  variety 
of  new  Quadrilles,  adapted  to  ori- 
ginal Music,  and  arranged  for  the 
Piano- Forte,  Harp,  or  Violin,  by 
Thomas  Wilson.     Pr.  7s.  6d. 
In  a  musical  point  of  view,  this 
publication     would     scarcely     fall 
within  the  sphere    of  our  critical 
functions ;  but  as  the  dance  of  which 
it  treats  has  gained  great  ascend-  j 
ency  in  the  circles   of  fashion,  it  ! 
may  be  acceptable  to  many  of  our  j 
fair  readers  to  be  informed,  that  the 
book  before  us  contains,  as  far  as  ; 
we  are  able  to  judge,  ample  and 
perspicuous  instructions  for  quad-  j 
rille  dances  in  general,  and  special  i 
directions  for  quadrilles  of  various 
kinds.     The  figures  and  steps  are 
not  oiity"  carefully  described,   but 
illustrated  by  numerous  diagrams. 
The  tunes  appear  to  us  to  be  of 
French  origin,  and  the  melody  is 
supported    by    a  bass  accompani- 
ment. 

The  celebrated  and  fashionable  Dance 
"  La  Batteuse,"  with  the  various 
Figures  correctly  explained,  arran- 
ged for  the  Piano- Forte  or  liolin, 
by  Thomas  Wilson.   Pr.  3s. 
This  publication  may  be  consi- 
dered as  a  sequel  to  the  foregoing. 
It  treats  very  minutely  on  the  cor- 
rect execution  of  the  quadrille  call- 
ed La  Batteusc,  and,  like  the  Quad- 
rille lnstructor,assists  the  directions 
bychoregraphic  figures.  The  tune, 
which  Mr.  W.  has  added,  is  of  a 
peculiar  construction,  having  ten 
bars  in  each  strain.     We  are  sur-  j 
prised  Mr.  W.  does  not  avail  himself! 
of  Maelzel's  Metronome,  as  hinted 
on  a  former  occasion,   to  indicate 
the  precise  time  in  which  this  and  j 
other  dances  are  tb  be  played.     In  j 
dances,   the  tempo  is  a  matter  of 


great  importance,  and  the  Metro- 
nome famishes  an  instant  and  in- 
f'ailibte  guide  in  this  respect. 
"  Down   in    the    I  alien  my  Father 
dwells,"  sung  by  Miss  Kelly  at  the 
Theatre  lioyul  Drury-lane,  mit- 
ten and  composed  by  the  Author  of 
the  Baronet's  Choice.     Pr.  2s. 
Our  critical   pen    has   for  some 
months  past  been  periodically  em- 
ployed  upon  ballads  furnished  by 
the  fertile  muse  of  this  anonymous 
author,  and  another  remains  in  our 
portfolio  for  future  consideration. 
What  we  have  hitherto  said,  as  to 
general  complexion  of  melody  and 
harmony,  applies  fully  to  this;    The 
amenity  and  proper  rhythmical  ar- 
rangement   of    the   former  evince 
natural  talent,  while  the  harmony 
bespeaks  theabsence  of  sound  theo- 
ry.    With    this    qualification,    we 
state  our  approbation  of  11.  ■i  and  5 
of  the  voice   part,  especially  /.  5, 
where  "  My  father,  poor  man,"  rs 
affectingly    expressed.      The   two 
next   lines    want,  more   than    any 
others,  harmonic  correctness,  and 
the  voice  goes  too  high  for  the  ge- 
nerality of  singers  ;  to  the  juvenile 
class  of  whom  the  poetry,  from  its 
simplicity  and  moral  tendency,  may 
be  fitly  recommended.     "  To  fill  a 
basket  from   the  water"  sounds  a 
little  paradoxical,  and   might   re- 
mind some  persons  of  the  tubs  of 
the  Daniiides  :  we  suppose  cresses 
to  be  understood. 

A  Divertimento  for  the  Harp,  with 
an  Accompaniment  (ad  lib.)  for  the 
Piano- Forte  or  Flute,  composed 
and  respectfully  dedicated  to  the 
Hon.  Lady  Louisa  Lambton,  by 
Ph.  J.  Meyer.  Pr.  4s. 
A  prelude,  an  andante,  and  a 
rondo  in  F  major,  in  all  of  which 
good  taste,  proper  style,  agreeable 
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flielody,  and  correct  harmony,  are 
never  lost  si<»ht  of.  There  is  no- 
thing which  savours  of  deep  study, 
nothing  in  the  shape  of  contra- 
puntal nicety;  hut  an  even  flow 
of  pleasing  ideas,  regularity  of 
arrangement,  adequate  treatment, 
and  satisfactory  developement  of 
thoughts,  proclaim  a  well  organi- 
zed musical  ear,  cultivated  by  clas- 


sic models.  The  andante,  in  par- 
ticular, has  afforded  us  much  real 
gratification;  it  is  a  chaste  move- 
ment. As  the  whole  presents  not 
one  passage  of  intricate  execution, 
this  is  precisely  the  kind  of  music 
which  ought  to  be  set  before  the 
student  that  has  successfully  extri- 
cated himself  from  the  course  of 
elementary  instruction. 


Plate  5.— THE  CONCERT  OF  CATS. 

Addressed  to  Madame  Cat — alani. 
(WITH   A    SPECIMEN    OF    LITHOGRAPHIC   ART.) 


Among  the  wonders,  as  we're  told, 

Tluu  were  produced  in  days  of  old, 

Orpheus,  with  his  magic  lyre, 

Could  e'en  the  forest  brutes  inspire; 

Could  charm  the  bear  and  the  baboon 

To  figure  in  a  rigadoon. 

Amphios's  fiddle  did  but  call, 

When  stones  leap'd  up  and  forni'd  a  wall, 

That  round  Thebes'  famous  city  rose, 

To  bid  defiance  to  its  foes. 

Abion  also  had  a  wish 

To  ride  a-cockhorse  on  a  fish  ; 

And  when  his  harp  his  wants  proclaim, 

Up  from  the  flood  a  dolphin  came, 

And  said,  Sweet  sir,  you  may  bestride  me, 

And  safely  'cross  the  ocean  ride  me. 

But  still  it  is  a  stranger  thing 

For  Cats  to  fiddle  and  to  sing, 


And  that  their  notes  should  have  the 

charm 
E'en  Mice  of  terror  to  disarm; 
Who  from  their  holes,  in  due  decorum, 
Come  forth  to  skip  and  dance  before  'em, 
Frisk  it,  quite  fearless  of  all  ill, 
In  am'rous  waltz  and  gay  quadrille. 
But  nature  still  will  have  its  way  ; 
Grimalkin  sings  but  to  betray  : 
The  mewing  fiddlers  only  wait 
Till  their  strange  songs  have  form'd  the 

bait. 
At  once  they  pause — with  hideous  squall 
They  dash  upon  th'  affrighted  ball. 
After  the  concert  thus  they  sup, 
And  eat  the  dance  and  dancers  up, 
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{From  a  recent  Publication  by  Mrs.  M'Mullan.) 

In  the  northern  province  of  the  |  that  I  should  be  trained  to  pacific 
Emerald  Isle,  very  near  the  town 


of  Belfast,  stands  the  farm  on  which 
the   first  years    of    my   life   were 
passed.     It  was  mv  father's  wish 
Vol.  IV.  No.  XIX 


pursuits:  I  therefore  proceeded  to 
Carrickfergus,  and  crossed  over  to 
Glasgow,  where  I  was  entered  a 
student  in  the  university.  The  se- 
G 


At 
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£ond  season  of  my  return  dissolved 
the  prospects  which  my  father  had 
indulged  for  me.  I  accompanied 
a  relation  on  an  excursion  to  An- 
trim, to  see  that  stupendous  pro 
duction  of  nature,  the  Giant's 
Causeway.  We  there  met  two 
strangers,  who,  using  the  same  free- 
dom as  I  have  just  done,  entered 
into  conversation  with  us.  They 
were  military  officers,,  and  spoke 
with  so  much  fervour  of  their  pro- 
fession ;  dwelt  with  such  delight 
on  the  description  of  the  various 
countries  they  had  seen,  and  the 
services  they  had  been  engaged  in, 
that  I  was  perfectly  enraptured. 
We  dined  together,  and  my  curio- 
sity was  so  kindle  J ,  drat  it  soon  tend- 
ed to  give  our  conversation  the 
»ame  tern  .....i   assumed  while 

we  were  resting  on  the  basaltic  pil- 
lars of  Fingai.  They  told  me  of 
Seringapatam  ;  of  Egypt's  burning 
sands,  and  Maida's  glorious  plain; 
of  Abercrombie,of  Baird,of  Moore, 
and  many  others,  w hose  heroic  deeds 
I  had  frequently  read.  We  parted  : 
but  a  desire  was  created  in  my  heart, 
which  neither  the  cold  counsel  of 
the  aged,  nor  the  taiuc-hearted  dis- 
suasion of  the  timid,  could  sub- 
due.   I  turned  from  Virgil's  peace 


of  a  military  band,  on  a  mind  so 
enthusiastic  as  mine.  A  tear  start- 
ed in  my  eye,  my  heart  palpitated, 
and  I  was  riveted  to  the  spot!  Had 
I  been  at  that  moment  possessed 
of  a  peaceful  diadem,  I  would  have 
exchanged  it  for  an  ensign's  post, 
and.  have  deemed  the  standard- 
bearer  more  enviable  than  a  mon- 
arch in  his  robes.  Every  scene 
connected  with  the  quiet  progress 
of  home  became  disgusting;  every 
day  spent  in  the  solitude  of  the 
country  was  reckoned  as  a  blank. 
The  hunter's  horn,  which  had  hi- 
therto awakened  me  to  my  most 
active  delight,  would  now  bear  no 
comparison  to  the  sounding  bugle, 
summoning  to  arms,  and  calling-  the 
sons  of  Erin,  as  well  as  of  Britain, 
to  deeds  of  valour  and  to  the  palms 
of  victory.  The  noisy  drum,  the 
"  spirit-stirring  fife,"  formed  the 
concert  of  my  dreams,  and  J  re- 
peated the  warrior's  story,  until  "  I 
seemed  the  hero  of  the  tale  so  flow- 
ingly  described." 

My  father  soon  observed  the  new 
bent  my  inclinations  had  taken. 
He  would  have  restrained  my  im- 
patience, and  have  urged  me  to 
consideration  ;  but  the  impulse  was 
irresistible.  Comparing  me  to  Ras- 


ful   Georgics  to  the  lays  of  Homer  !  selas,  he  ceased  to  contend  against 


and  the  page  of  Xenophon.  Each 
day  appeared  an  age,  until  I  could 
become  the  Hector  or  the  Achilles 
of  some  future  Iliad,  or  give  my 
name  to  the  historian's  record. 

It  happened  that  as  I  entered 
Londonderry,  whither  I  had  been 
sent  on  business  for  my  father,  a 
regiment  was  marching  through. 
The  sight  was  so  consonant  with 
my  recently  inspired  feelings,  that 
it  is  impossible  to  describe  the  ef- 


my  ardour;  and  told  me,  1  should 
exchange  the  happy  valley  for  the 
tented  plain ;  procured  a  commis- 
sion for  me  in  the  Prince's  Native 
Irish,  and  sincerely  prayed  I  might 
never  have  occasion  to  repent  the 
choice  I  made.  Nor  have  I !  The 
glory  I  pursued  I  might  possiblv 
have  acquired  :  as  it  is,  I  rejoice  in 
the  reflection,  that  I  have  never 
been  defeated;  never  yielded  mv 
sword   into  the  enemy's  hand,  nor 


lectpreduced  by  the  martial  strains  '  led  mv  fellow-soldiers  to  scale  that 
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rampart  which  we  did  not  ultimate- 
ly win.  No  march  appeared  long; 
no  toil,  no  danger  to  be  weighed 
against  the  triumph  of  fixing  the 
British  standard  where  the  enemy's 
braved  our  attack.  Spain, 
Portugal,  Belgium,  and  France, 
have  presented  m  their  turns  op- 
portunities for  every  veteran's  skill, 
•ind  every  stripling's  emulation. — 
The  colonel  of  the  division  I  ser- 


ved in  had  been  a  school-fellow  of 
my  father's,  and  he  omitted  no 
means  of  forwarding  my  wishes  for 
distinction.  I  certainly  looked  to- 
wards a  more  distant  return  to  the 
green  hills  of  Erin;  but  I  will  not 
repine.  Though  war  must  have  its 
victims,  yet  glory  must  have  its 
worshippers;  and  I  think  my 
youthful  days  have  been  well  spent, 
although  I  go  home  minus  an  arm. 


CHARACTERS  OF  MADAME  DE  STAEL  AND  MADAME 

DE  GENUS. 

(From  Lndj/  Morgan's  "  France") 


1  HAD  often  been  assured,  in 
some  literary  circles  at  Paris,  that 
the  greatest  revolution  which  had 
taken  place  in  their  literature,  since 
the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  has  oc- 
curred in  the  taste,  talent,  and  style 
of  their  female  writers.  They  still 
speak  with  rapture  of  the  facility, 
the  abaudoiinernent,  the  grace  of  the 
compositions  of  the  La  Fayettes, 
the  Sevigues,  the  Caylus's;  and 
oppose  them  in  decided  superiority 
to  the  De  Staels,  the  Cottins,  the 
Gcnlis's,  and  the  Souzas.  But  the 
great  claim  to  that  originality   of 


have  at  all  times  been  the  study, 
the  charm,  and  the  habit  of  their 
conversation. 

The  life  of  such  a  woman  as  Ma- 
dame de  Sevigne  was  passed  in  so- 
cial little  circles,  in  eternal  visits, 
and  in  seeking,  hearing, circulating, 
and  transcribing  all  that  was  pass- 
ing in  the  city  or  the  court.  Wo- 
men of  rank  had  then  no  domestic 
duties,  though  they  had  many  so- 
cial ties.  Their  infants  were  nur- 
sed by  hirelings,  their  children 
were  reared  in  convents,  their  hus- 
bands lived  with  the  arinv  or  the 


invention  and  combination,  which  ,j  court,  ami  those  profounder  feel- 
constitutes  the  essence  of  genius,  ings  which  exercise  so  powerful 
belongs  exclusively  to  the  modern  j  an  operation  upon  female  intellect, 
writers.     The  best  compositions  of  jj  remained    cold    and    undeveloped. 


the  female  wits  of  the  beau  .vV  A, 
exhibited  but  the  art  of  transferring 
the  elegant  gossipry,  so  eternally 
practised  in  their  salons,  to  then- 
letters,  and  adopting  in  their  writ- 
ten accounts  of  the  anecdotes,  in- 
cidents, slanders,  intrigues,  and 
tracasscries  of  the  day,  the  same 
epigrammatic  point  and  facility  of 
expression,  which  belong  to  the 
genius  of  their  language,  and  -which 


They  read  little,  because  the  scale 
of  modern  literature  was  then  cir- 
cumscribed, and  few  women  stu- 
died the  dead  languages.  The 
whole  power  of  their  mind,  there- 
fore, was  confined  and  levelled  to 
the  combination  and  recitation  of 
the  events  which  took  place  in  the 
most  frivolous,  intriguing,  but  po- 
lished society,  that  ever  existed. 
Their  style  was  brilliant,  playful,, 
G  2 
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and  elegant;  and  it  was  eminently, 
perhaps  exclusively,  calculated  to 
eterniser  la  bagatelle*. 

When,  however,  they  abandoned 
facts  for  fiction,  they  wholly  failed 
in  their  attempt;  and  in  the  world 
of  invention  there  is,  perhaps,  no- 
thing so  cold,  cumbrous,  and  wea- 
risome, so  out  of  the  line  of  social 
nature,  and  yet  so  remote  from  the 
fairy  regions  of  fancy,  as  the  ro- 


the  first  who  made  works  of  ima- 
gination the  vehicle  of  education, 
was  at  least  the  earliest  of  those 
who  introduced  instruction  and  sci- 
ence into  tales  of  sentiment  and 
passion ;  and  the  erudition  which 
occasionally  gleams  through  her 
pages,  has  been  thought  to  do  the 
honours  of  the  head,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  interests  of  the  heart ; 
while  her  pure  and  polished  style, 


mances  of  Mademoiselle.Scuderie,  ,;  flowing  and  smooth  as  it  is,  stands 
and  the  novels  of  Madame  La  Fay-  :  accused  by  the  severity  of  French 
ette.     They  soon  fell  by  their  own  !  criticism   of    approaching  to    the 


ponderous  weight,  even  in  an  age 
when  they  had  novelty  to  sustain 
them,  and  have  now  long  been 
known  by  name  only. 

The  two  most  celebrated  female 
writers  of  France,  Madame  de  Gen- 
lis  and  Madame  de  Stael,  mark  suc- 
cessively  the  progress  of  female 
intellect,  and  the  scope  given  by 
circumstances  to  female  talent  in 
that  country.     The  works  of  Ma- 
dame deGenlis  form  a  sort  of  con- 
necting link  between  those  women 
who  wrote  at  the  latter  end  of  Louis 
the   Fourteenth's   day,   and    those 
who  have  appeared  since  the  revo- 
lution.    The  foundress  of  a  new 
genus  of  composition  in  her  own 
language,  her  domestic  stories  are 
a  deviation  from  the  grave  formali- 
ties of  the  early  French  novel ;  and 
stand  equally  free  from  the  licen- 
tious liberties  of  the  new,  a  witty 
but  an  immoral  school,  founded  by 
the   Marivaux,   the   Louvets,   and 
the  Leclos.     M.  de  Genlis,  if  not 

*  Speaking  of  the  talents  of  Mes- 
dam'es  de  Suel  and  de  Genlis,  a  French 
critic  of  the  old  school  observed  to  me  : 
"  Pour  cesfemmes  Id,  dies  ge  sontfuit  une 
imagination  et  une  litterature  viriles. — 
Madame,  U  y  a,  dans  I'une  et  V autre,  de 
quoifaire irois ou  quutre homines d'esprit." 


studied  elegance  and  cold  precision 
of  a  professed  rhetorician.  It  may, 
however,  be  said  with  great  truth, 
that  none  pernaps  ever  wrote  so 
well  who  wrote  so  much,  or  has 
ever  blended  so  few  faults  with  so 
many  merits  of  style  and  composi- 
tion. Madame  de  Genlis  just  held 
that  place  in  society  from  her  rank, 
her  fashion,  her  political  tenden- 
cies, and  literary  successes,  which 
was  most  calculated  to  excite  a- 
gainst  ber  a  host  of  enemies.  Had 
she  been  more  obscure  as  a  woman, 
;  she  would  have  been  less  severely 
treated  as  an  author. 

The  genius  of  Madame  de  Stael 
belongs  to  the  day  and  age  in 
which  it  dawned,  and  by  which  it 
was  nurtured.  It  partakes  of  their 
boldness  and  their  aspirations,  their 
freedom  and  their  force.  Foster- 
ed amidst  philosophical  inquiries, 
and  political  and  social  fermenta- 
tion, its  objects  are  naturally  grand, 
its  scope  vast,  its  efforts  vigorous. 
It  has  the  energy  of  inspiration, 
and  its  disorder.  There  is  in  the 
character  of  Madame  de  Stael's 
compositions,  something  of  the 
Delphic  priestess.  Sometimes  mys- 
tic, not  always  intelligible,  we  still 
blame  the  god  rather  than  the  era- 
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cle;  and  vvisli  perhaps  that  shew  era 

less  inspired,  orwe  more  intelligent. 
While  other   writers  (both   male 

and  female)  in  France  have  turned 

with  every  breeze  that  fluttered  in 

the  political  hemisphere,  Madame 

de  Stael  has  steadily  proceeded  in 

the   magnificent   march  of  genius, 

governed  by  princiji/e;  anil  her  opi- 
nions, wliib;  they  ;.iv  supported  b\ 

all  the  force  o  female  enthusiasm, 
deriv.' an  additional  weight  from  the 
in .i-. ?H line  independence  and  stea- 
din'  ss  of  their  advocate. 

I  h.id  to  lament  that  Madame  de 
Stm  I  had  left  France  at  the  mo- 
ment when  I  entered  it;  and  1  was 
tantalized  by  invitations,  which 
proposed  my  meeting  her  at  the 
house  of  a  mutual  friend,  at  the 
time  when  imperious  circumstan- 
ces obl^ed  me  to  return  to  Ireland. 
I  thus  was  prevented  from  seeing 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  wo- 
men of  the  age,  from  whose  works 
I  had  received  infinite  pleasure, 
and  (as  a  woman  I  may  add)  infinite 
pride.  Her  character  was  uniform-  II  terhood  (in  barriers  which  even 
ly  described  to  me  by  her  friends,  |  royalty  is  no  longer  permitted  to 


when    I   arrived   there;  bu-    I  was 
told  on  every  side,  that  she  had  re- 
tired from  the  world  ;  that  sin*  w;is 
invisible  alike  to  friends  and  stran- 
gers—  that,  "  elle  s'ttait  jetce  duns 
In  religion !"  or  that  "  elle  s'ttait 
misc  en  re'ratte  dans    line  societc  de 
Capacities."-  -1  had  despaired  there- 
lore   of  seeing   a    person,    out    of 
whose  works  I  had  been   educated, 
and  whose  name  and  writings  were 
intimately    connected  with  all  my 
earliest  associations  of  hooks  and 
literature  ;  when  an  invitation  from 
this    distinguished    writer    herself 
brought  me  at  once  to  her  retreat, 
in  her  convent  of  the  Carmelites — 
an    order    recently    restored    vrkh 
more  than  its  original  severity,  and 
within     whose    walls     Madame    i!e 
Genlis    has   retired.     As    I    drove 
"  aux  Cannes,"  it  is  difficult  to  say, 
whether  Madame  de  Genlis  or  Ma- 
dame de  La  Valiere  was  uppermost 
in  my  imagination.     Adjoining  to 
the  gloomy  and  monastic  structure 
which  incloses   the  Carmelite  sis- 


as  largely  partaking  of  a  disposition 
whose  kindness  knew  no  bounds; 
and  of  feelings  which  lent  them- 
selves, in  ready  sympathy,  to  every 
claim  of  friendship,  and  every  call 
of  benevolence.  Among  those  who 
knew  her  well,  the  splendour  of 
her  reputation  seems  sunk  in  the 
popularity  of  her  character;  and 
11  C'cst  ane  excellente  penonne"  — • 
"  Cest  an  Ion  enfant,'"  were  epi- 
thets of  praise  constantly  lavished 
on  one,  who  has  so  many  more  bril- 


pass),  stands  a  small  edifice  appro- 
priated to  the  lay-guest  of  this  si- 
lent and  solitary  retreat.    The  pret- 

one,  for  her  supposed  republican  princi- 
ple^ ;  the  other,  for  the  part  she  took  in 
the  early  peri"d  of  the  revolution.  Of 
Madame  tie  Start,  they  constantly  said 
to  me,  "  Cat  de  ('eloquence,  si  vous 
voulez;  cepcudunt  e'est  unc  phrasicre  que 
Madame  dc  S. '."  Of  Madame  de  Gen- 
lis— "  Pour  son  style,  e'est  d'une  purete 
tres  facile  et  elegante,  mais  il  n'y  a  rien 

de  naturel  dans  scs  romans,  que  les  en- 
liant  claims  to  celebrity*  ! 

fatal 


Madame  de  Genlis  was  at  Paris 

*  l'uth  Madame  ue  Stael  and  Madame 
de  Genlis  appeared  to  me  to  be  rather  un- 
popular with  AN  royalists  and*  nil: as:  the 


The  Battuecas  of  Madame  de 
Genlis  must,  however,  by  this,  have  re- 
eon,  dec!  her  to  the  most  inveicrafe  friends 
of  legitimacy,  church,  slaie.  and  die 
©b  ■  oF  Spain  ! 
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ty  garden  belonging  exclusively  to 
tiiis  wing  of  the  convent,  is  only 
divided  from  its  great  garden  by  a 
low  wall,  and  it  admits  at  its  extre- 
mity the  melancholy  view  of  a 
small  chapel  or  oratory,  fatally  dis- 
tinguished by  the  murder  of  the 
bishops  and  priests,  imprisoned 
there  during  the  reign  of  Robes- 
pierre. Madame  de  Genlis  recei- 
ved me  with  a  kindness, a  cordiality, 
that  had  all  the  naivete  and  fresh- 
n ess  of  youthful  feeling  and  youth- 
ful vivacity.  There  was  nothing 
of  age  in  her  address  or  conversa- 
tion ;  and  vigour,  animation,  atone 
of  decision,  rapidity  of  utterance, 
spoke  the  full  possession  of  every 
feeling  and  every  faculty:  and  I 
found  her  in  the  midst  of  occupa- 
tions and  pursuits,  which  might 
startle  the  industry  of  youth  to  un- 
dertake or  to  accomplish. 

When  I  entered  her  apartment, 
she  was  painting  flowers  in  a  book, 
which  she  called  her  Herbier  sacre, 
in  which  she  was  copying  all  the 
plants  mentioned  in  the  Bible.  She 
shewed  me  another  volume,  which 
she  had  just  finished,  full  of  tro- 
phies and  tasteful  devices,  which  she 
called  IS  Herbier  de  reconnaissance. 
11  But  I  have  but  little  time  for  such 
idle  amusements,"  said  Madame 
de  Genlis.  She  was,  in  fact,  then 
engaged  in  abridging  some  pon- 
derous tomes  of  French  31anoire:i, 
in  writing  her  Journal  de  la  Jcu- 
nesse,  and  in  preparing  for  the  press 
her  new  novel  Les  Battuecas,  which 
she  has  since  given  to  the  world. 

Her  harp  was,  nevertheless,  well 
strung  and  tuned  ;  her  piano-forte 
covered  with  new  music  ;  and  when 
I  gave  her  her  lute  to  play  for  me, 
it  did  not  require  the  drawing  up  of 
a  single  string.  All  was  energy  and 


occupation.  It  was  impossible  not 
to  make  some  observation  on  such 
versatility  and  variety  of  pursuits. 
"  Oh  !  this  is  nothing,"  said  Ma- 
dame de  Genlis;  "  what  I  pride 
myself  on,  is  knowing  twenty  trades, 
by  all  of  which  I  could  earn  my 
bread." 

She  conversed  with  great  ear- 
nestness, but  with  great  simplicity, 
without  effort  as  without  preten- 
sion ;  and  laughed  heartily  at  some 
anecdotes  I  repeated  to  her,  which 
were  then  in  circulation  in  Paris, 
When  I  mentioned  the  story  of  her 
receiving  a  mysterious  pupil,  who 
came  veiled  to  her  apartments, 
whose  face  had  never  been  seen  even 
by  her  attendants,  she  replied,  that 
there  was  no  mystery  in  the  case; 
that  she  received  two  or  three  un- 
fortunate young  people,  who  had 
no  means  of  supporting  themselves, 
and  to  whom  she  taught  the  harp 
as  a  mode  of  subsistence,  as  she  had 
done  to  Casemir,  now  one  of  the 
finest  harpists  in  the  world.  1  could 
not  help  telling  her,  I  believed  she 
had  a  passion  for  educating  :  she  re- 
plied, "  yJu  contraire,  ccla  ma  tour 
jours  ennui/c ,"  and  added,  it  was  the 
only  means  now  left  her  of  doing 
good. 

I  had  been  told  in  Paris,  that 
Madame  de  Genlis  had  carried  on 
a  secret  correspondence  with  the  late 
emperor,  which  is  another  term  for 
the  higher  walks  of  espionnage.  I 
ventured  one  day  to  talk  to  her  on 
the  subject;  and  she  entered  on  it 
with  great  promptitude  and  frank- 
ness. "  Buonaparte,"  she  said, 
"  was  extremely  liberal  to  literary 
people — a  pension  of  four  thousand 
francs  per  annum  was  assigned  to 
all  authors  and  gens-de-lettres  whose 
circumstances  admitted  of  their  ac- 
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ceptance  of  such  a  gratuity.  He 
gave  me,  however,  six  thousand, 
and  a  suite  of  apartments  at  the 
Arsenal.  As  I  had  never  spoken 
to  him,  never  had  any  intercourse 
with  him  whatever,  I  was  struck 
with  this  liherality,  and  asked  him 
what  he  expected  I  should  do  to 
merit  it.  W  Inn  the  question  was 
put  to  Napoleon,  lie  replied  care- 
lessly, '  Let  Madame  de  Genlis 
write  me  a  letter  once  a  month.' 
As  no  suhject  was  dictated,  I  chose 
literature,  hut  I  always  abstained 
from  politics."  Madame  de  Gen- 
lis added,  that,  though  she  never 
had  any  interview  with  him,  yet,  on 
her  recommendation,  he  had  pen- 
sioned five  indigent  persons  of  li- 
terary talent. 

One  of  these  persons  was  a  mere 
litteraire  de  socit/e,  and  it  was  sug- 
gested to  Buonaparte,  that  if  he 
granted  four  thousand  francs  per 
annum  to  a  man  who  was  not  an 
author,  and  was  therefore  destitute 
of  the  usual  claim  on  such  stated 
bounty,  that  there  were  two  friends 
of  that  person,  ecpjaliy  clever,  lite- 
rary, and  distressed,  who  would  ex- 
pect, or  at  least  ask,  for  a  similar 
provision.  "  Eh  bien"  said  Buo- 
naparte, "  cela  fait  duuze  mille 
francs;''  and  he  ordered  the  other 
two  distressed  literati  to  be  put  on 
the  annuity-list  with  their  friend. 

It  was  said  to  me  in  Paris,  that 
Madame  de  Genlis  had  retired  to 
the  Carmelites,  *'  desabusee  des  va- 
iiilh  de  ce  monde,  el  des  chimeres  de 
la  celtbrite."  1  know  not  how  far 
this  may  be  true,  but  it  is  certain, 
that  if  she  has  done  with  the  vani- 
ties of  the  world,  she  has  by  no 
means  relinquished  its  refinements 
and  tastes  even  amidst  the  coldness 
and  austeritv  of  a  convent.     Her 


apartment  might  have  answered 
eqUUlty  for  the  oratory  of  a  saint,  or 
the  (hjtidoir  of  a  coquette.  Her  blue 
silk  draperies,  her  alabaster  vases, 
her  fresh-gathered  flowers,  and  ele- 
gant Grecian  couch,  breathed  still 
tSfl  this  world  :  but  the  large  cruci- 
fix (that  image  of  suffering  and  hu- 
mility), which  hung  at  the  foot  of 
that  couch;  the  devotional  books 
that  lay  mingled  with  lay  works, 
and  the  chaplets  and  rosaries  which 
hung  suspended  from  a  wall,  where 
her  lute  vibrated,  and  which  her 
paintings  adorned,  indicated  a  vo- 
cation before  which  genius  lay  sub- 
dued, and  the  Graces  forgotten. 
On  shewing  me  the  pious  relics 
which  enriched  this  pretty  cell, 
Madame  de  Genlis  pointed  out  to 
my  admiration  a  Christ  on  the  cross, 
winch  hung  at  the  foot  of  her  bed. 
It  was  so  celebrated  for  the  beaut  v 
of  its  execution,  that  the  pope  had 
sent  for  it  when  he  was  in  Paris, 
and  blessed  it  ere  be  returned  the 
sad  and  holy  representation  to  its 
distinguished  owner.  And  she  na- 
uir.iiy  placed  great  value  on  a 
beautiful  rosary  which  had  belong- 
ed to  Fenelon,  and  which  that  ele- 
gant saint  had  worn  and  prayed 
over  till  a  few  days  before  his  death. 
If  years  could  be  taken  into  the 
account  of  a  lady's  age,  Madam. 
de  Genlis  must  be  far  advanced  i:. 
life;  for  it  is  some  time  back  sines 
the  Baron  de  Grimm  speaks  oi  i^r 
as  a  "  demoiselle  de  quality  qiu 
ntlait  connue  alors,  que  par  sa  jolie 
voir,  et  son  talent  ]  our  la  harpe." 
Infirmity,  however,  seems  to  haw 
spared  her  slight  and  emaciated 
figure;  her  dark  eye  is  stiil  full  at 
life  and  expression;  and  though 
her  features  are  thin,  worn,  ana 
sharply  marked,  and  her  complex- 
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ion  wan  and  pale,  the  traces  of  age 
are  neither  deep  nor  multiplied. 
If  her  person  is  infinitely  less  fresh 
and  vigorous  than  her  mind,  still  it 
exhibits  few  of  those  sad  impres- 
sions, which  time  slowly  and  im- 
perceptibly prints,  with  his  wither- 
ing and  silent  touch,  on  the  firmest 
muscle  and  the  brightest  bloom. 


My  visits  to  the  cloisters  of  the 
Carmelites  were  as  frequent  as  the 
duties  of  Madame  de  Genlis,  and 
my  own  engagements  in  the  world, 
would  admit ;  and  if  I  met  this  dis- 
tinguished and  highly  endowed 
person  with  the  high-beating  throb 
of  expectation,  I  parted  from  her 
with  admiration  and  regret. 


NARRATIVE  OF  CHRISTIAN  MILNE. 

(From  Miss  Spence's   Letters  from  the  North  Highlands.) 


At  Aberdeen,  Miss  Spence  met 
with  an  uncultivated  female  bard, 
extraordinary  for  her  situation,  and 
interesting  from  her  character  and 
misfortunes..  Christian  Milne  was 
descended  from  humble  parents, 
and  taught  to  read  by  a  village 
dame  at  Auchintoul,  who  was  too 
notable  to  suspend  her  spinning- 
wheel  during  the  lesson  repeated 
by  her  docile  pupil ;  at  the  same 
time  she  learned  to  write,  of  which 
she  became  so  fond,  that  she  con- 
stantly carried  in  her  pocket  apiece 
of  broken  slate,  on  which  she 
scrawled  her  imperfect  characters  : 


age,  I  was  sent  to  Aberdeen,  and 
went  to  service.  I  had  neither 
books  nor  leisure^  but  I  was  treat- 
ed with  kindness,  and^was  happy. 
There  I  composed  many  things 
while  I  was  at  work,  and  wrote  them 
down  on  the  Sunday  evenings. — 
After  keeping  them  for  some  time, 
I  destroyed  them,  that  it  might  not 
be  known  that  1  fashed  my  head 
with  such  nonsense.  Thus  I  went 
on  writing  and  destroying  till  I  was 
twenty-two  years  of  age,  when  I 
became  a  servant  to  Dr.  Jack,  Prin- 
cipal of  King's  College,  Old  Aber- 
deen.   I  had  a  slight  illness,  during 


in  this  harmless  exercise,  she  was,  ii  which  time  I  was  very  low-spirited, 
however,  interrupted  by  a  thrifty  ]|  and  lamented  that  I  had  no  home 
stepmother,  to  whose  persecution   i  to  go  to  in  case  I  should  get  worse 


was  added  the  stingof  self-reproach 
whenever  a  clandestine  volume  se- 
duced her  to  neglect  some  appoint- 
ed task.  It  is  curious  to  trace  the 
progress  of  the  untutored  mind, 
though  distressing  to  mark  the  pain- 
ful struggles  of  native  talent  and 
refinement  with  toil  and  penury 
and  misery.  The  little  narrative 
of  Christian  Milne  is  judiciously 
communicated  in  her  own  simple 
language;  and  the  following  extract 
will,  we  doubt  not,  interest  in  her 
favour  our  benevolent  readers  : 


(my  father  being  then  dead).  I  sat 
up  in  bed,  and  wrote  the  little  poem 
published, '  Painful  Recollections.' 
Just  when  I  had  finished  it,  and  laid 
it  down,  Mrs.  Jack  came  to  my  clo- 
set, with  the  kind  intention  of  in- 
quiring how  I  did  :  the  paper  lay 
on  the  table — Mrs.  Jack  asked  me, 
if  I  had  been  writing,  and  if  it  was 
my  own  composition,  or  if  I  had 
copied  it.  I  was  afraid  to  acknow- 
ledge myself  the  author,  but  the 
doctor  and  she  told  me  I  needed 
not  to  be  ashamed.     At  this  I  was 


11  When  about  fourteen  years  of  ||  encouraged  to  confess,  that  I  had 
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written  much,  but  destroyed  it. — 
Dr.  Jack  advised  me  to  preserve 
what  I  might  write  in  future  ;  \\  huh 
I  did.  In  my  twenty  -fourth  year 
I  was  married  to  Peter  Milne,  a 
journeyman  ship-carpenter.  Soon 
after,  I  became  known  to  the  lady 
of  Captain  Livingston,  who  com- 
mended what  was  shewn  her,  and 
made  me  happy  by  speaking  to  me 
with  kindness,  and  expressed  a  wish 
to  see  whatever  I  wrote.  When  I 
had  collected  a  good  many  little 
poems,  Mrs.  Livingston  shewed 
them  to  Dr.  Livingston  ;  and  his 
lady  kindly  invited  me  to  their 
house,  and  never  shall  I  forget  how 
proud  and  happy  I  felt  that  day. 
Dr.  Livingston  shewed  my  poems 
to  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Skinner 
and  Mr.  Ewen,  who  called  upon 
me,  and  to  my  utter  astonishment 
offered  me  their  support,  and  pro- 
posed to  publish  my  little  writings, 
which  were  published  by  subscrip- 
tion in  1806;  the  profits  amounted 
to  100/.  which  was  a  great  sum  to 
me.  I  have  been  afflicted  with  bad 
health  for  eleven  years — during 
the  winter  and  spring  I  am  seldom 
able  to  rise  from  my  bed.  I  have 
eight  children,  five  of  which  I  have 
nursed  with  the  spoon.  Though 
the  profits  of  my  little  book,  and 
the  patronage  of  some  of  the  wor- 
thiest people,  have  been  verv  sweet 
to  me;  yet  those  blessings  have! 
been  much  embittered  by  the  ridi- 
cule and  contempt  with  which  I 
have  been  treated  by  those  amongst 
whom  I  am  obliged  to  live,  because 
I  have  been  so  idle  as  to  write 
rhymes :   but  those  respectable  la- 
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dies  and  gentlemen  whose  names 
I  have  mentioned,  can  witness  that 
I  have  not  been  the  more  idle  on 
that  account;  for  I  have  composed 
my  poems,  such  as  they  are,  when 
I  was  most  busily  employed  about 
my  washing,  baking,  or  when  rock- 
ing the  cradle  with  my  foot,  the 
ink  stand  in  one  hand,  the  pen  in 
the  other,  and  the  paper  on  my 
knee,  with  my  children  about  me. 
When  busy  at  work,  I  laid  the  pa- 
per and  ink  beside  me,  and  wrote 
the  stanza  as  it  came  into  my  mind, 
and  then  to  my  work  again. 

"  I  have  s uttered  many  difficul- 
ties, and  much  sickness  J  my  hus- 
band has  been  twice  taken  captive 
by  the  Americans,  and  lost  his 
clothes  and  wages  ;  but  still  I  have 
kept  my  little  treasure  untouched. 
The  world  may  blame  me  in  suf- 
fering what  1  had  done  to  save  it ; 
but  it  was  from  a  good  intention, 
for  when  I  saw  so  manv  widows, 
when  I  looked  around,  left  by  sea- 
faring men  in  poverty,  I  felt,  if 
deprived  of  my  husband,  this  was 
intended  by  a  kind  Providence  to 
keep  me  from  want,  when  I  should 
be  left  a  helpless  widow  with  a 
large  family.  The  gentleman  who 
has  been  my  husband's  employer 
for  twelve  years,  lias  built  a  new 
vessel  of  K0  tons  burthen,  and' he 
has  been  made  master  of  her:  fiav 
long->aved  money  has  just  pur- 
chased a  sixteenth  share  of  mis 
vessel,  and  if  he  is  successfu1.,  we 
may  be  in  a  little  better  circum- 
stances in  a  year  or  two;  bat  I  mu^t 
leave  that  to  God,  who  has  done  so 
much  for  me." 
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We  feel  it  necessary,  in  the  clue 
course  of  our  literary  duty,  to  no- 
tice the  Exhibition  of  the  works  ol 
deceased  British  artists  at  the  Bill 
Tk;n  Institution.  Candour  com- 
pels us  to  say,  that  this  collection 
does  not  comprise  the  full  measure 
of  merit  which  is  deservedly  at- 
tached 10  the  fame  of  the  distin- 
guished artists,  someof  whose  works 
it  contains.  Jn  no  one  case  does 
it  contain  the  best  specimen  of  the 
artist's  powers  whose  pictures  are 
exhibited,  and  in  many  it  hardly 
furnishes  a  shadow  of  the  solid  cha- 
racter of  the  painter  whose  name 
is  affixed  to  the  work.  What,  for 
instance,  can  be  more  repulsive  to 
the  understandings  of  those  who 
know  the  moral  powers  of  Hogarth's 
pencil,  than  to  see  pictures  exhi- 
bited of  this  master  (we  presume 
as  a  proof  of  his  proficiency),  which 
sprung  from  the  early  exercise  of 
his  talent;  mere  family  portraits, 
and  neither  in  subject  nor  execution 
resembling  the  nervous  and  mas- 
terly works  on  which  Hogarth's 
fame  is  irrevocabty  fixed?  The 
same  observation  applies  to  other 
works  in  this  Exhibition. 

When,  in  the  efficient  and  im- 
partial discharge  of  our  public  duty, 
we  are  bound  to  make  this  remark, 
we  do  it  not  so  much  in  defence  of 
the  fame  of  departed  men  who  have 
deserved  well  of  their  country  (for 
that  would  be  an  unnecessary  task), 
but  to  lend  our  assistance,  so  far  as 
our  influence  may  go,  in  undecei- 
ving foreigners  who  may  visit  this 
Exhibition,  and  preventing  their 
drawing  hasty  conclusions  unfa- 
vourable to  the  posthumous  repu- 


tation of  some  of  the  best  artists 
our  country  ever  produced. 

The  observations  which  we  have 
made  have  no  reference  to  the  di- 
rectors of  the  British  Institution, 
who  have  done  so  much  service  to 
the  fine  arts  of  their  country  ;  more 
works  were  called  for  of  our  de- 
ceased artists,  and  they  have  pro- 
cured them.  But  it  should  also  be 
recollected,  that  they  have  long 
since  furnished  the  public  and  the 
students  in  art  with  some  of  the 
finest  specimens  of  our  departed 
artists,  with  some  of  the  most  mas- 
terly compositions  of  these  men, 
whose  earlier  and  holiday  produc- 
tions are  now  exhibited  in  the  Bri- 
tish Gallery.  Four  years  ago  they 
filled  the  gallery  with  the  most  ex- 
cellent pictures  that  could  be  found 
of  Gainsborough,  Wilson,  and  Ho- 
garth. Soon  after  they  presented 
an  entire  exhibition  of  the  works 
of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  containing 
the  most  useful  of  his  experimental, 
and  most  interesting  of  his  maturer 
productions.  They  have  then  done 
their  duty  to  the  public;  and  if 
pictures  of  equal  interest  by  these 
artists  were  not  now  to  be  exhibit- 
ed, the  reason  is,  not  that  they  do 
not  exist  in  a  luxuriant  abundance, 
but  that  they  have  already  formed 
a  part  of  the  periodical  exhibitions 
at  the  British  Institution,  and  are, 
consequently,  a  second  time  inad- 
missible. 

The  number  of  pictures  in  the 
present  collection  is  one  hundred 
and  sixty,  and  they  are  by  Gains- 
borough, Reynolds,  Wilson,  Ho- 
garth, Gilpin,  Wright,  Mortimer, 
llomney,  Hodges,  Dance,  De  Lou* 
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theibourg,  Opie,  Morland,  and 
other  artists  of  considerable  cele- 
brity in  their  respective  nines.  Tin 
subjects  are,  of  course,  as  various 
as  the  names  of  the  artists.  The 
principal  historical  work  is 
The  Murder  of  Dai  id  liizzio. — 
Opie. 
This  picture  has  been  often  prai- 
sed for  its  exquisite  tone  of  colour- 
ing, and  the  roundness  and  bold 
relief  of  its  figures.  In  these  qua- 
lities (certainly  very  superior  ones) 
it  manifestly  excels, though  we  con- 
fess we  are  not  struck  on  behold- 
ing it,  with  that  prominent  ascen- 
dency of  individual  character,  of 
which  we  think  the  subject  was 
susceptible.  The  grace  and  beau- 
ty of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  might 
have  been  more  strongly  marked, 
without  interfering  with  a  suffici- 
ency of  horror  and  active  suppli- 
cation for  the  unhappy  victim, 
such  as  the  dreadful  outrage  called 
forth.  Darnley  might  also  have 
been  endowed  with  a  stronger  cast 
of  expression.  History  tells  us, 
that  after  ushering  in  the  assassins, 
be  stood  a  silent  spectator  of  their 
deed;  but  human  nature  tells  us, 
that  the  norrible  passion  which  in- 
cited him  to  command  the  action, 
could  not  have  been  morbidly  pas- 
sive in  his  mind,  or  unrepresented 
in  his  features,  when  his  victim  was 
expiring  at  his  feet.  The  assassins 
are  coarse-looking  fellows,  perhaps 
as  they  should  be,  but  they  do  not 
appear  to  have  that  fixed  and  dia- 
bolical resolution  which  men  should 
have  who  do  these  deeds  ;  their 
expression  is  ordinary,  and  their 
features  purely  national.  On  the 
whole,  we  think  this  picture  infe- 
rior in  general  expression  to  Mr 
Opie'?  Jephtha's  Rash  Jo:-. ,  though 


it  is  perhaps  superior  to  it  in  strong 
delineation  of  light  and  shade.  J  lie 
Presentation  in  the  Temple,  by  the 

same  artist,  in  this  Exhibition,  has 
g:eat  merit,  and  several  of  the  por- 
traits are  admirably  executed. 
Orpheus. — D  *  nee. 

This  is  a  good  poetical  picture. 
The  figure  is  well  drawn,  and  the 
attitude  easy  and  graceful.  Per- 
haps the  colouring  might  have  been 
improved  by  a  little  more  yellow 
and  rose-colour:  it  loses  much  of 
its  fleshy  tone  by  a  sort  of  violet 
hue,  that  has  a  chilling  effect,  and 
does  not  accord  with  the  real  ap- 
pearance of  nature. 
Infant  Shakspeare  nursed  by  Tragi  du 
and  Comedy. — Rom  new 

This  picture  does  great  credit  to 
the  artist.  The  attitudes  of  the  fi- 
gures arc  tasteful  and  appropriate. 
The  plaintive  air  of  Tragedy  iswell 
expressed  ;  and  Comedy  has  her 
full  share  of  mirth  and  playful  gaie- 
ty. The  colouring,  however,  does 
not  appear  well  made  out;  it  was 
either  originally  laid  on  too  dull, 
or  has  subsequently  faded.  Where 
we  should  expect  the  brilliancy 
and  freshness  of  nature,  we  find 
too  much  of  a  brownish  yellow, 
that  produces  a  muddiness  of  ef- 
fect. The  composition  of  the  pic- 
ture is  poetical,  and  redeems  many 
minor  defects. 

The  Snake  in  (lie  Grass. — Sir  Joshua 
lleynolds. 

There  have  been,  if  we  mistake 
not,  two  pictures  on  this  subjtu  t 
painted  by  this  distinguished  artist 
One  of  them,  from  which  a  good 
engraving  was  taken  at  the  time, 
has  a  shade  thrown  across  the  arm, 
that  is  not  observable  in  this  pic- 
ture, which  is,  we  think,  an  im- 
provement upon  the  former.  The 
11  2 
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playful  and  insinuating  address  of 
Cupid  is  here  finely  expressed; 
and  the  half  -  blushing  but  arch 
glance  of  the  female,  shews  the 
success  of  young  Cupid's  wiles. 
The  arm,  with  which  the  female 
seems  to  half  conceal  her  face,  is 
beautifully  painted;  it  is  fleshy, 
rich,  and  natural,  and  not  inferior 
to  Titian's  powers  of  execution. 
The  same  care  is  not  observable  in 
many  other  parts  of  the  picture. 
Hope  nursing  Love. — The  same. 

This  is  a  pleasingly  poetical  pic- 
ture. The  figures  are  drawn  with 
care,  and  coloured  in  the  most  plea- 
sing and  fascinating  manner.  The 
tender  and  affectionate  manner  in 
which  Hope  presses  the  child  to 
her  breast,  is  sentimental  and  na- 
tural. The  portraits  of  this  accom- 
plished artist  have  been  ever  the 
theme  of  praise.  His  portrait  of 
Edmund  Bark':,  in  this  Exhibition, 
is  probably  one  of  the  finest  por- 
traits, for  the  full  expression  of 
mental  character,  that  has  ever  been 
painted.  The  Student  is  also  beau- 
tifully executed:  the  shadow  which 
falls  on  the  figure  is  exquisitely 
fine. 

The  Fire  of  London. — De  Louther- 
bourg. 

This  picture  contains  an  exqui- 
site display  of  this  artist's  powers 
for  colouring.  He  has  with  great 
propriety  selected  the  night-time 
for  the  representation  of  this  awful 
conflagration ;  and  never  was  a 
subject  of  this  difficult  kind  han- 
dled with  more  ease  and  success, 
The  smouldering  heat  seems  to 
glow  upon  the  eye  in  every  direc- 
tion; and  the  confused  and  affright- 
ed groupes  who  press  to  the  river 
from  all  quarters,  fill  the  imagina- 
tion with  all  those  terrific  repre- 


sentations, which  the  awful  con- 
flagration must  have  furnished  in 
piteous  reality  at  the  time.  The 
moon -beams  which  play  upon  the 
water  have  a  delightful  effect ;  they 
seem  to  give  a  coolness  and  relief 
to  the  subject,  that  furnishes  a  plea- 
sing contrast  to  the  overwhelming 
heat  and  burning  shadows  which 
compose  the  leading  parts  of  the 
picture.  The  reflection  on  the  wa- 
ter is  uncommonly  beautiful. 

The  Siege  of  Valenciennes,  by  this 
artist,  is  also  a  good  picture,  pos- 
sessing much  character  and  appro- 
priate colouring. 

View  taken  in  the  Island  ofOtaheile. 
— Hodges. 

This  is  a  good,  and  we  have  no 
doubt  a  correct,  representation  of 
the  romantic  and  wild  luxuriancy 
of  Otaheitan  scenery. 
Small  Landscape,  and.  I ' iezc  of  the 
Sybil's  Temple  at  Tivoli. — Wilson. 

This  deservedly  celebrated  artist 
has  filled  several  collections  in 
England  with  the  best  landscapes 
they  contain.  The  two  which  we 
have  named  are  the  most  striking 
in  this  Exhibition.  The  clear  and 
charming  serenity  of  an  Italian  at- 
mosphere, the  aerial  motion  of  the 
clouds,  and  their  reflected  shadows, 
have  never  been  more  faithfully 
represented  than  in  these  pictures. 
The  immeasurable  distance  which 
true  perspective  can  convey,  is  here 
strongly  expressed  ;  and  the  archi- 
tectural objects  which  are  occasion- 
ally introduced,  give  the  pictures 
that  air  of  beauty  and  nature  which 
fascinate  us  so  much  in  the  works 
of  Claude. 

Landscape,  zcith    Market -People. — 
Gainsborough. 

This  is  also  a  very  natural  and 
pleasing  landscape,  very  finely  co- 
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loured,  and  painted  with  more  free- 
dom and  ease  than  some  we  have 
seen  by  this  artist,  whose  general 
style  was,  however,  full  of  truth 
and  simplicity. 

Temples  at  Pccstum,  and  an  Erup- 
tion of  Mount  f  esuvius. — Wright. 
The  first  of  these  pictures  is  a 
pleasing  and  well -executed  land- 
scape: but  the  volcanic  eruption  is 
a  very  singular  composition  ;  it 
seems  to  have  been  executed  by 
the  artist  as  a  sort  of  experimental 
and  novel  effort  at  delineating  a 
sublime  and  awful  event.  It  is  for 
those  who  have  seen  the  operations 


i  — The  sulphureous  flame  -  colour 
from  the  forge  is  well  reflected  ;  hut 
the  face  of  the  smith,  on  whom  it 
glares,  is  too  smooth  for  nature : 
the  lights  also  seem  to  interfere 
with  each  other,  and  are  badly  ar- 
ranged. The  subject  would,  of 
course,  admit  deep  shadows,  but 
they  should  be  so  managed  as  not 
to  obscure  the  parts  which  they  are 
merely  intended  to  relieve  by  the 
force  of  contrast. 

Cattle  in  a  Land  scape  after  a 

Shozcer. — Burnett. 
This    landscape    has   no  small 
share  of  merit ;  it  has  a  clear  good 


of  nature  in  such  a  terrific  moment,  j;  tone,  and  the  cattle  are  well  paint- 
to  say  whether  he  has  succeeded  or  jj  ed.  The  trees  have,  however,  a 
not;    for  our  parts,   we  can   only  j  hardness,  by  being  of  too  green  and 


speak  of  it  as  a  composition  in  art 
that  does  not  convey  the  peculiar 
impression  of  which  such  a  subject 
is  susceptible.  The  artist  seems  to 
have  first  laid  on  his  ground-colours 
in  a  complete  manner ;  he  appears 
then  to  have  laid  on  others,  and 
worked  them  up  so  as  to  produce  a 


unshaded  a  colour.     In  every  other 
respect  this  picture  is  well  finished. 
Landscape   and   Figures. — Barrett 
and  Cipriani. 
The  landscape  part  of  this  pic- 
ture is  carefully  and  correctly  fi- 
nished,   but   the    figures    have   no 
striking  interest.  Cipriani  was  bet- 


in  a  poetical   picture,  than  for  ob- 
jects of  rustic  attraction. 


transparent  medium,  through  which  tec  calculated  for  painting  nymphs 
the  substratum  is  seen.  There  is  a 
great  deal  of  work  in  the  picture; 
but  there  is  a  hardness  and  appa-  ||  Gulliver  uith  the  Horses. — Gilpin, 
rent  mechanical  labour  about  it,  ji  This  artist  was  remarkable  for 
which,  however  demonstrative  of  j  his  knowledge  in  animal  anatomy; 
industry,  is  yet  fatal  to  the  general  j  and  this  picture  is  an  example  of 
effect  of  the  picture.  It  rivets  the  ;|  his  great  proficiency  in  expressing 
mind  to  the  elementary  details  of  that  skill  with  his  pencil.  The 
art,  without  raising  it  to  a  senti-  ||  horses  are  beautifully  drawn  and 
mental  feelinsr  of  the  moral  influ- 


ence which  is  within  the  range  of 
its  powers.  Mr.  Wright's  land- 
scapes are  in  general  of  a  very  su- 
perior description,  and  entitle  him 
to  hold  a  high  place  among  the 
landscape-painters  of  his  country. 
The  Smith's  Shop — by  the  same, 
is  a  picture  of  strong  merit,  though 
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Mor- 


coloured. 

Interior  of  a  Stablc- 
land. 
These  pictures  exhibit,  in  a  very 
striking  point  of  view,  the  peculiar 
talent  of  this  highly  gifted  but 
wayward  man,  and  the  interest  and 
strong  character  which  he  was  ca- 
pableof  infusing  into  those  subjects- 


it  has  also  some  manifest  defects.  '  of  familiar  life  that  he  principally 
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painted.  Both  the  pictures  we  have 
named  represent,  with  all  the  truth 
of  nature,  the  subjects  (if  such  they 
can  be  called)  of  which  they  treat. 
It  is  impossible  to  find,  in  all  its 
details,  a  more  exact  and  well-fi- 
nished representation  of  the  objects 
and  incidents  of  common  life,  than 
is  displayed  in  these  pictures. 

Hogarth's  pictures  in  the  Institu- 
tion are  mere  unimportant  sketches. 

There  are  also  two  of  the  cele- 
brated Cartoons  of  Raphael,  viz. 
Elymas  the  Sorcerer  and  The  Death 
of  Ananias.    To  speak  of  these  sub- 


jects would  be  to  repeat  the  uni- 
versal language  of  praise,  which 
has  been  a  thousand  times  over  ap- 
plied to  them  in  every  age  and 
country. 

We  have  enumerated  the  prin- 
cipal works  in  this  Exhibition  at 
the  British  Institution  ;  they  are, 
in  fact,  as  we  have  already  said,  a 
continuation  of  the  series  of  works 
of  deceased  British  artists  already 
presented  to  public  inspection  by 
the  directors  of  this  excellent  esta- 
blishment. 
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PLATE    3. — DINNER   DRESS. 

A  round  dress,  composed  of  ja- 
conot  muslin,  embroidered  in  small 
roses.  The  skirt  is  finished  round 
the  bottom  with  a  profusion  of  rou- 
leaus of  clear  muslin,  which  are 
fancifully  wreathed  with  white  sa- 
tin. The  body  fastens  behind;  it 
comes  high  on  the  shoulder,  but  is 
cut  very  low  round  the  bosom  and 
back  of  the  neck.  The  front  forms 
the  shape  in  a  most  becoming  man- 
ner. Plain  long  sleeve,  finished  at 
the  wrist  to  correspond  with  the 
skirt.  Head-dress,  cornette  a  la  Ni- 
non, composed  of  tulle  and  rouleaus 
of  pale  green  satin.  The  crown  is 
decorated  with  a  wreath  of  leaves 
in  pale  green  satin,  to  correspond 
with  the  rouleaus,  and  a  broad  lace 
set  on  very  full.  The  cornette  fast- 
ens under  the  chin,  and  has  a  full 
quilling  of  lace  all  round.  The 
hair  is  parted  so  as  to  display  the 
forehead  and  eyebrows,  and  dress- 
ed very  light  at  the  sides.     Neck- 


lace and  ear-rings,  white  cornelian 
mixed  with  gold.  White  kid  slip- 
pers and  gloves. 

PLATE  4. — EVENING  DRESS. 
A  plain  rich  white  gauze  dress 
over  a  white  satin  slip.  The  form, 
a  frock  made  to  fasten  behind  ;  it 
is  cut  very  low  all  round  the  bust, 
and  the  body  and  sleeves  are  orna- 
mented, in  a  style  of  uncommon 
novelty  and  taste,  with  blond  and 
moss-roses.  The  skirt  is  elegantly 
trimmed  with  gauze  draperies, each 
of  which  is  finished  with  a  rose. 
Head-dress,  the  chapeau  a  la  In- 
fanta; it  is  composed  of  white  sa- 
tin ;  the  crown  a  moderate  height, 
elegantly  ornamented  with  satin 
round  the  top.  The  front,  which 
turns  up  all  round,  is  of  a  novel 
and  becoming  shape.  A  beautiful 
plume  of  feathers  droops  a  little  to 
the  left  side.  The  hair  is  dressed 
in  loose  curls  on  the  forehead, 
parted  in  front,  and  very  low  at  the 
sides.      Necklace   and  ear-rings, 
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diamonds.  White  kid  gloves,  and 
white  satin  slippers.  White  crape 
fan,  richly  embroidered  in  silver. 

We  have  again  to  acknowledge 
onr  obligation  to  the  taste  and  in- 
vention of  Mrs.  Marchant  of  Ger- 
rard-street,  So  ho,  by  whom  we  have 
been  favoured  with  our  dresses  this 
month. 


GENERAL    OBSERVATIONS    ON 
FASHION    AND    DRESS. 

The  present  month  is  one  in 
which  the  records  of  Fashion  pre- 
sent little  variety.  Her  lovely  vo- 
taries, satisfied  with  the  triumphs 
which  the  winter  and  spring  afford 
them,  cease  to  rack  their  own  in- 
vention or  their  milliners'  for  no- 
velty, and  content  themselves  with 
an  elegant  simplicity  of  dress, 
which,  though  tasteful  and  becom- 
ing, affords  little  room  for  descrip- 
tion. 

Muslin  round  dresses,  with  white 
or  coloured  satin  spencers,  are  ve- 
ry general  for  the  promenade.   We 
shall  speak  of  the  dresses   by  and 
by.    With  respect  to  the  spencers, 
they  have  altered  very  little  since  j 
last  month;  backs  are   something  I 
narrower,  and  the  most  fashionable  j 
are    tight   to    the    shape    behind. 
Striped  gauze,  to  correspond  with  j 
the  spencer,  is  considered  the  most 
fashionable  trimming*  it  is  dispo-  ! 
sed    in    various    forms    round    the  ! 
throat,  waist,  and  cuffs,  and   fre- 
quently  intermixed  with  light  silk 
trimming. 

Clear  muslin  spencers  are  also 
much  worn;  they  are  lined  with 
coloured  sarsnet, and  finished  round 
the  throat  and  cuffs  with  three  rou- 
leaus of  muslin:  those  round  the 
throat  are  very  full,  and  stand  up 
quite  round  the  ears;  they  stand 


out   from    the  throat,   and  do   not 
close  in  front. 

White  willow,  straw,  and  Lejj- 
horn  bonnets  continue  to  be  worn 
for  the  promenade ;  but  gauze  bon- 
nets, with  large  brims,  are  consi- 
dered most  elegant:  both  the  brims 
and  crowns  are  ornamented  with 
satin  pipings,  and  a  large  bunch  of 
flowers  is  generally  placed  to  one 
side;  the  edge  is  finished  either 
with  a  quilling  of  plain  blond  or  a 
narrow  lace  set  on  plain,  and  it  ties 
under  the  chin  with  a  very  full  bow 
at  the  left  side. 

White  satin  spencers,  China 
crape  scarfs,  and  rich  white  silk 
net  shawls,  are  all  adopted  in  the 
carriage  costume.  White  chip  hats 
of  the  half  gipsy  shape,  or  else  to 
turn  up  in  front,  are  in  estimation; 
but  they  are  not  considered  so  fa- 
shionable as  bonnets  made  of  let- 
ting-in  lace,  which  are  joined  by 
narrow  satin  ribbon  :  these  ribbons 
are  flowered,  and  very  beautifully 
shaded.  These  bonnets  are  far 
from  becoming;  the  front  turns  up 
on  one  side,  and  nearly  conceals 
I  the  face  on  the  other:  they  are 
ornamented  with  a  bunch  of  flow- 
I  ers  tied  together  with  a  large  bow 
j  of  ribbon,  which  is  placed  on  the 
right  side;  the  ribbon  which  fast- 
ens the  bonnet  under  the  chin  is 
brought  to  the  left  side,  and  tied 
also  in  a  large  bow. 

Nothing  novel  has  appeared  in 
morning  costume  since  our  last 
number. 

Muslin  still  continues  higher  than 
any  thing  else  in  estimation  for 
dinner  dress.  Slight  silks,  both 
striped  and  sprigged,  are,  however, 
adopted  by  some  tonish  belles.  Lace 
and  work,  or  an  intermixture  of 
both,  form  the  prevailing  trimmings 
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for  muslin  01  esses.  Gauze,  satin, j 
embroidery,  biond,  and  fancy  trim-  j 
mings,  composed  of  silk,  and  che-  \ 
rriile,  are  all  worn  for  silk  dresses. 

The  most  novel  form  of  dinner 
dress  is  the  one  which  we  have  gi-  | 
ven  in  our  print.     We  have,  how- 
ever, seen  some  very  pretty  ones  in 
slight  silk,  the  bodies  of  which  were 
of   satin    to    correspond;    a    short  i 
sleeve,  composed  of  the  same  ma- 
terial as  the  dress,  was  surmounted 
by  a   small   satin   epaulette.     The 
body  was  trimmed  round  the  bust 
with  puffings  of  net,  between  each 
of  which  was  a  small  white  satin  | 
rose;    the    trimming  of  the    skirt 
consisted  of  several  rows  of  these  : 
puffings.      The    general    effect  of  i 
this  dress  is  pretty,  but  rather  too 
formal. 

The  materials  for  full  dress  con- 
tinue the  same  as  last  month.  The 
one  which  we  have  presented  to  our 
fair  readers  is,  at  present,  in  great 
estimation.  The  Percy  robe,com- 
posed  of  rich  fancy  gauze,  is  also 
very  much  admired  ;  it  is  made  in 
different  colours,  but  considered 
most  elegant  in  white.  Its  form  is 
very  simple  :  a  plain  round  dress, 
made  to  fit  the  shape  without  any 
fulness  in  the  body;  the  sleeve,  of 
the  same  material,  very  short  and 
full,  confined  to  the  arm  by  a  slight 
puckering  of  white  satin.  A  pele- 
rine of  blond  lace,  of  uncommon 
depth  and  beauty,  goes  round  the 
back  of  the  dress,  and  as  far  as  the 
shoulder  in  front,  where  it  is  con- 


fined either  by  a  brilliant  orna- 
ment, a  flower,  or  a  knot  of  ribbon. 
The  lace  is  then  brought  rather 
high  over  the  bust  nearly  to  meet 
in  front,  from  whence  it  gradually 
slopes  down  to  the  bottom.  The 
trimming  of  the  skirt  is  generally 
embroidery,  but  sometimes  consists 
of  a  single  fall  of  blond.  The  ele- 
gant simplicity  of  this  dress  induces 
us  to  think  it  will  continue  long  in 
favour. 

Artificial  flowers,  which  we  have 
no  longer  occasion  to  import  from 
France,  since  our  own  are  hardly 
to  be  distinguished  from  the  pro- 
ductions of  nature,  are  universally 
adopted  in   full  dress  by  juvenile 
belles;  they  are  also   used  to  orna- 
ment the  toques  and  turbans  of  ma- 
i  tronly   ladies.      Turban    caps    are 
I  very  generally  adopted  by  ladies 
:  of  a  certain  age,  to  whom  they  are 
truly  becoming. 

Cornettes  continue  to  be  worn  by 
'  elegantes  of  all  ages  in  half  dress. 
,  We  refer  to  our  prints  of  last  month 
I  and  the  present,  for  the  most  ap- 
I  proved  and  becoming  cornettes  that 
I  have  appeared  for  some  time. 

White   cornelian    begins   to   be 
i  greatly  worn   in  half-dress  jewel- 
\  lery.     Sapphire  ornaments  are  also 
in  much  request;  they  are  parti- 
cularly becoming  to  belles  blondes. 
There  is  no  change  in  full-dress 
jewellery. 

Fashionable  colours  for  the  month 
continue  the  same  as  last. 


My  dear  Sophia, 

A  complete  revolution  has 
taken  place  since  I  wrote  last  in 
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Paris,  June  20.      |  the  promenade  costume,  which  is 


i  now  remarkable  for  its  variety.     I 

I  will  bes:in  with  the  head,  and  en- 

deavour  to  give  you  some  idea  of 
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the  different  sorts  of  bonnets  and 
capotes  which  are  io  requisition 
among. Qur  elegantes. 

Straw,  chip,  Leghorn,  and  crape 
continue  to  be  fashionable  for  cha- 
peaus ;  but  they  are  not  so  much  so 
as  plaid  silk,  which  is  now  the  fa- 
vourite material  for  hats  and  ca 
potes,  and  fancy  straw,  which  is  also 
in  great  request  for  the  former.  I 
believe  I  mentioned  this  beautiful 
material  to  you  in  my  last;  it  is  a 
composition  of  straw  and  silk 

Hats  have  increased  very  much 
in  size, particularly  Leghorn, which 
are  worn  very  large.  Some  of  our 
elegantes,  who  affect  simplicity,  have 
them  bound  with  a  plain  broad  rib 
bon  round  the  edge  of  the  brim, 
and  have  no  other  ornament  than  a 
short  white  lace  veil,  a  knot  of 
plaid  ribbon,  or  a  verv  small  bou- 
quet of  flowers.  Other  belle-,  whose 
number  is  the  most  considerable, 
ornament  their  c/iapeaus  in  a  man- 
ner much  more  showy,  but  yet  not 
inelegant;  they  line  them  with 
pink  or  gold-colour,  edge  them 
with  plaited  tulle,  in  the  middle  of 
which  one  sometimes  sees  a  cork- 
screw roll  of  very  narrow  ribbon, 
or  else  a  full  plaiting  of  ribbon, 
which  is  generally  plaid.  A  large 
bunch  of  flowers,  a  plume  of  fea- 
thers, and  perhaps  an  enormous 
bow  of  plaid  ribbon  on  one  side, 
completes  the  trimming  of  some 
hats;  others  are  adorned  with  jas- 
mine, of  which  there  are  often  five 
or  six,  all  of  different  colours; 
others,  and  those  in  my  opinion 
are  the  most  elegant,  are  trimmed 
with  broad  gauze  ribbon,  to  corre- 
spond with  the  bonnet,  which  is 
twisted  all  round  the  crown,  in  the 
form  of  a  serpent,  with  white  satin 
Vol.  IV.  No.  XIX. 


tastefully    disposed    between    the 
folds. 

In  telling  you  that  bonnets  are 
worn  very  large,  I  forgot  to  ob- 
serve, that  the  most  tonish  turn  up 
a  little  in  front;  and  while  they 
shade  the  sides  of  tne  face,  they 
display  the  upper  part  of  it  very 
much.  The  brims,  both  of  hats 
and  bonnets,  are  quite  as  large  as 
they  have  ever  been  worn  ;  but  the 
crowns,  though  high,  are  not  im- 
moderately so. 

Capotes  of  cambric  muslin,  or,  as 
we  call  it,  perkale,  are  still  in  requi- 
sition for  the  retired  walk  ;  but  the 
most  elegant  are  those  composed 
of  plaid  silk.  Ponceau,  green,  and 
blue,  or  else  yellow  and  ponceau,  or 
else  blue  and  green,  are  tiie  favour- 
ite colours  in  plaid  silk  for  hats  or 
capotes:  they  are  usually  trimmed 
with  plaid  ribbons,  the  colours  of 
which  are  coquelicot  and  blue. 
These  capotes  are  sometimes  trim- 
med with  a  full  plume  of  feathers, 
which  resemble,  at  a  distance,  a 
bunch  of  grass,  and  which  are  al- 
ways grass-green.  Lilac  and  yel- 
low are  the  favourite  colours  for 
crape  hats;  they  are  trimmed  al- 
ways with  pea-green. 

Spencers,  scarfs,  and,  above  all, 
coleieltes  a  la  Hol/andavc,  are  all 
in  requisition  for  the  promenade. 
Spencers  have  altered  very  little 
since  I  wrote  last:  they  are  alw  .vs 
composed  of  levantine;  the  favour* 
ite  colour  is  lilac,  and  they  are  or- 
namented with  buttons  in  the  style 
of  a  habit. 

Scarfs  are  so  variously  disposed, 
that  it  would  be  difficult  to  tell 
what  mode  of  wearing  them  is  i 
prevalent.  Some  cegantes  dispose 
them  round  the  neck  like  a  cravat: 
I 
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others  arrange  them  in  a  form 
pearly  similar  to  the  braces  we  wore 
in  our  school-days,  with  a  bow  and 
very  long  ends  behind;  and  some 
throw  them  careless^  round  the 
shoulders.  Small  square  shawls, 
which  are  generally  green  with 
worked  borders,  are  also  in  requi- 
sition with  several  distinguished 
fashionables. 

The  colerette  Hollandaise  is  a 
muslin  collar,  which  is  drawn  round 
the  neck  by  a  broad  pink,  lilac,  or 
blue  ribbon  ;  a  double  frill  of  cam- 
bric or  clear  muslin,  very  nicely 
plaited,  stands  up  round  the  throat, 
and  a  similar  frill  falls  over  the 
gown.  This  colerette  is  in  univer- 
sal request;  for  what  reason  it  would 
be  difficult  to  define,  as  it  is  neither 
becoming,  elegant,  nor  expensive. 

White  is  the  only  thing  worn  in 
morning,  dinner,  or  evening  cos- 
tume by  belles  of  good  taste.  Some 
few  ladies,  whose  ambition  it  is  not 
to  look  like  other  people,  sport 
dresses  of  plaid  silk,  trimmed  with 
flounces  of  the  same  material, 
which  have  a  very  bad  effect;  no- 
thing, indeed,  can  be  less  appro- 
priate to  the  season,  as  the  colours 
are  glaring,  and  sometimes  dark, 
and  the  stripes  very  broad. 

Pcrkale,  jaconot  muslin,  and 
muslinet,  are  all  adopted  in  the 
morning  costume.  Perkale  and 
sprigged  muslin  are  worn  lor  din- 
ner, and  fine  clear  muslin  is  adopt- 
ed for  evening  parties,  except  for 
very  full  dress,  for  which  gauze 
and  tulle  are  considered  most  fa- 
shionable. 

There  is  no  longer  any  differ- 
ence in  the  form  of  morning  or 
dinner  dress,  high  gowns  being 
considered  most  fashionable  for 
both  ;  and  collars,  notwithstanding 


the  heat  of  the  weather,  are  uni- 
versally adopted  :  they  are  open  in 
front  so  as  to  display  the  throat. 
The  waist  is  very  short,  the  body 
loose  behind,  and  confined  to  the 
waist  by  a  band  of  the  same  mate- 
rial as  the  dress.  The  front  is  ge- 
nerally tight  to  the  shape.  Some- 
times a  very  broad  pelerine,  trim- 
med either  with  work  or  lace,  to 
correspond  with  the  bottom  of  the 
dress,  is  affixed  to  it.  This  pele- 
rine descends  below  the  waist  both 
before  and  behind,  and,  by  means 
of  a  sash  tied  over  it,  it  forms  a  kind 
of  jacket.  Long  sleeve,  generally 
of  a  moderate  fulness,  but  some- 
times almost  tight  to  the  arm,  with 
bouillons  of  clear  muslin  let  in  either 
down  or  across  the  arm.  Some- 
times these  bouillons  are  twisted  in 
the  form  of  a  serpent;  and  when 
that  is  the  case,  a  narrow  flounce 
generally  runs  along  each  division 
of  bouillons.  Plain  long  sleeves  are 
usually  finished  at  the  bottom  by 
three  tucks,  and  sometimes  a  roll 
of  muslin  across  the  wrist;  and 
they  have  in  general  a  small  half- 
sleeve,  which  is  ornamented  with 
tucks  to  correspond. 

The  skirts  of  dresses  are  now 
made  in  a  manner  singularly  be- 
coming to  the  figure:  instead  of 
being  ffored,  and  an  easv  fulness  all 
round,  they  are  as  wide  at  top  as  at 
bottom,  and  are  much  narrower 
than  usual,  though  not  so  tight  as 
they  were  worn  a  few  years  ago  in 
London. 

There  is  much  variety  in  trim- 
ming. All  dresses  are  trimmed 
high,  some  with  narrow  flounces  to 
correspond  with  the  dress;  these 
flounces  are  cut  in  small  scollops, 
and  either  overcast  or  finished  with 
fine  edging  :  this  kind  of  trimming 
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has  a  very  neat  appearance.  Other 
dresses  are  trimmed  with  an  inter- 
mixture of  tucks  and  rolls  or"  clear 
muslin,  disposed  in  the  form  of  a 
corkscrew  :  these  rolls  are  inter- 
spersed with  small  lace  bouillons, 
and  if  there  were  not  quite  so  ma 
ny  of  them,  would  have  a  very 
pretty  effect.  Embroidery  is  also 
in  much  request;  the  bottoms  of 
dresses  are  frequently  trimmed 
with  a  broad  embroidery  of  palin- 
leaves,  or  fancy  flowers,  always  in- 
termixed with  bouillons.  Lace  is 
not  at  all  used  either  for  morning 
or  dinner  dress. 

Nothing  can  be  more  simple 
than  the  form  of  evening  dress.  A 
plain  round  gown,  made  as  short 
as  possible  in  the  waist,  and  cut 
very  low  all  round  the  bust.  The 
body  is  full,  but  it  is  so  short  as  to 
be  entirely  concealed  by  a  cestus 
of  white  satin,  which  forms  a  full 
rose  at  the  back  ui'  the  waist:  it  is 
disposed  in  folds  in  front,  and  fast- 
ened down  in  the  middle  by  a  bril- 
liant ornament.  The  sleeve,  which 
is  very  short,  has  a  triple  edging 
of  satin  disposed  in  the  form  of  a 
corkscrew.  The  trimming  of  the 
skirt  is  a  kind  of  corkscrew  of  sa- 
tin, to  which  are  attached  bouillons 
of  the  same  material  as  the  dress. 
The  style  of  these  dresses  is  very 
elegant,  and  much  mure  chaste 
and  becoming  than  lull  dress  is  in 
general  with  us. 

The  front  hair  in  full  dress  is 
now  universally  worn  in  loose  lull 


curls;  the  hind  hair  is  fastened  up 
in  a  large  knot  a  la  Gtecgue.  r  low- 
ers are  the  favourite  ornament  for 
the  hair,  except  with  ladies  of  a 
certain  age,  by  whom  toques  are 
•jyncrally  adopted.  Silver  tissue 
gauze,  of  a  very  light  and  elegant 
description,  is  a  favourite  material 
for  these  head  dresses,  which  have 
altered  very  little  since  I  last  de- 
scribed them  to  you  :  they  are  made 
something  smaller,  and  those  with 
a  diadem  front  have  the  front  much 
lower.  The  annelid  japoftica  is  a 
favourite  ornament  for  toques;  but 
garden  flowers  of  various  descrip- 
tions are  also  adopted  :  wild  flowers 
arc  worn  only  on  thapedus  and  ca- 
potes. Feather*,  particularly  Ma- 
ralnntts,  are  in  nearly  as  high  esti- 
mation as  flowers.  Bunches  of 
Indian  corn,  and  wild  berries  in 
gold  and  silver,  have  been  seen  on 
the  toques  of  some  dashing  fashion- 
ables, but  they  are  not  generally 
worn. 

There  is  no  change  in  the  fa- 
shionablc  colours  for  the  month, 
except  that  ponceau  has  been  add- 
ed to  them:  it  is  worn,  however, 
only  in  plaid  silks. 

Adieu,  my  Sophia  !  My  fingers 
are  too  much  cramped  to  reph  to 
all  the  pretty  things  you  have  said 
to  me  in  your  last;  I  can  there- 
fore only  tell  3011,  that  I  did  not 
know  till  I  lost  you,  how  very  dear, 
you  were  to  your  affectionate 
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SIR  JOHN  SINCLAIR'S  CODE  OF  AGRI- 
CULTURE. 

However  doubtful  or  mysteri- 
ous  the  art   of    agriculture   may 


have    formerly    been    considered, 

yet  by   the  various   improvements 

which  have  been  made  in  that  art, 

'  and  the  great  increase  of  know- 
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ledge  which  has  of  late  years  heen 
amassed,  the  difficulties  attending 
the  practice  of  an  improved  system 
of  husbandry,  have,  in  a  consi  ier- 
abie  degree,  been  removed,  and  its 
principles  have  become  so  much 
simplified,  and  so  well  understood, 
that  tne  t<me  has  at  last  arrived, 
when  it  is  possible  to  undertake 
the  arduous  task  of  drawing  up 
A  Code  of  Agriculture. 

Till  the  present  period  had  ar- 
rived, this  could  not  have  been  at- 
tempted with  any  well-founded 
hopes  of  success  ;  for  so  many  able 
and  well-informed  individuals  had 
never,  in  any  former  era,  directed 
their  attention  to  agricultural  pur- 
suits ; — so  much  capital  had  never 
previously  been  employed  in  the 
cultivation  of  soil ; — so  many  prac- 
tical farmers  had  never  before 
published  the  result  of  their  expe- 
rience and  observations  on  agri- 
cultural subjects;  nor  had  those 
minute  operations,  on  the  due  ex 
ecution  of  which  the  success  of  the 
farmer  must  in  a  great  measure  de- 
pend, been  ever  formerly  so  dis- 
tinctly pointed  out.  Hence  the 
superiority  of  the  present  era  for 
such  an  undertaking. 

And  if  such  a  work  were  to  be 
attempted  at  this  time,  there  is, 
perhaps,  no  individual,  on  whom 
it  was  so  incumbent  to  endeavour 
to  prove  that  it  might  be  executed, 
as  the  person  who  now  ventures 
to  offer  the  result  of  his  labours  to 
the  public.  On  his  suggestion, 
the  government  of  Great  Britain 
established  a  Board  of  Agriculture 
and  Internal  Improvement;  under 
whose  auspices  the  greatest  exer- 
tions were  made  to  collect  useful 
information,  as  a  foundation  for 
such  a  work  as  the  one  now  propo- 


sed, the  publication  of  which,  from 
the  commencement  of  the  new  in- 
stitution, was  in  his  contemplation. 
A  great  body  of  valuable  materials 
having  been  thus  amassed*,  what 
could  be  more  desirable  than  to 
;  luce  the  substance  of  the  whole, 
into  so  moderate  a  compass,  that 
it  would  require  neither  much  ex- 
pense to  purchase,  nor  much  time 
to  peruse  ?  How  far  it  is  practica- 
ble to  carry  such  an  idea  into  ef- 
fect, the  reader  will  soon  have  an 
opportunity  of  judging. 

But  to  enable  any  person  to  un- 
dertake such  a  task  as  the  present, 
it  was  not  alone  sufficient  that  he 
had  access  to  books,  however  nu- 
merous, or  however  valuable  the 
information  they  might  contain. 
It  was  necessary  for  him  to  conr 
verse  with  farmers,  to  discuss  the 
various  subjects  connected  with 
agriculture,  with  practical  men  ; 
to  survey  their  farms;  to  examine 
their  various  practices  on  the  spot; 
to  compare  the  systems  of  differ- 
ent countries — and,  above  all,  to. 
be  himself  a  farmer,  and  that  on 
a  great  scale.  These  advantages 
have  not  been  wanting  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion. 

Alter  considering  deliberately 
how  the  proposed  plan  could  best 

*  For  that  purpose,  the  agricultural 
circumstances  of  every  district  in  the 
kingdom  was  minutely  examined,  and 
Reports  published,  of  the  state  of  the  se- 
veral counties  of  England,  in  47  volumes 
octavo,  and  of  Scotland,  in  30  volumes 
more.  Seven  volumes  of  Communica- 
tions, in  tmarto,  and  several  other  works 
on  specific  subjects,  have  nl<o  been  pub- 
lished bv  the  Board  ;  and  this  national 
undertaking  was  completed  at  an  ex- 
pense of  nearly  two  hundred  thousand 
pounds. 
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be  executed,  the  following  ap- 
peared to  him  the  most  simple  and 
the  most  comprehensive  that  he 
could  devise. 

i.  To  consider  those  Preliminary  points, 
to  which  a  Farmer  ought  to  attend,  other- 
wise fie  can  never  expect  to  cany  on,  in 
a  .successful  maimer,  any  system  of  hus- 
bandry. These  particulars  are, — Cli- 
maie— soil — subsoil — elevation — aspect 
— situation — tenure,  whether  in  property, 
or  on  h-a>e — rent — burdens  on,  and  size 
of  the  farm. 

II.  To  inquire  into  the  nature  of  Those 
means  of  cultivation,  tvhich  are  essential 
to  insure  its  success  :  these  are,  Capital — 
regular  accounts — arrangement  of  agri- 
cultural labour — farm  servants — labour- 
ers in  husbandry — live  stock — imple- 
ments— agricultural  buildings— command 
of  water — divisions  of  fields — and  farm 
roads 

ill.  To  point  out  The  various  modes  of 
improving  land,  by  cultivating  wastes — 
inclosing — draining — manuring — paring 
and  burning — fallowing — weeding — ir- 
riga:ioh--flooding— warping- -embarking 
— and  planting. 

iv.  To  explain  The  various  modes  of 
occupying  land,  in  arable  culture — grass 
— woods — gardens — and  orchards:  and, 

v.  To  offer  some  general  remarks  on 
The  means  of  improving  a  country  :  by 
diffusing  informal  ion — by  removing  ob- 
stacles to  improvement,  and — by  posi- 
tive encouragement. 

This  work  is  intended  to  form 
one  large  volume  octavo  (and  will 
be  published  early  in  August),  in 
the  body  of  which,  general  princi- 
ples can  alone  be  dwelt  upon. 
Where  particular  information  is 
necessary,  it  will  be  inserted  in 
notes;  and  where  the  subjects  are 
of  great  importance,  and  require 
minute  detail,  it  is  proposed  to 
consider  them  in  separate  disserta- 
tions. 


In  the  press,  The  Principles  of 
Diagnosis,by  Marshall  Hall,  M.D. 
&c.  This  work  is  founded  entire- 
ly on  the  external  appearances  of 
morbid  allections.  It  embraces,  1. 
A  view  of  the  countenance  and  at- 
titude of  patients,  inasmuch  as  they 
are  plainly  characteristic  of  disease: 
*2.  The  symptoms  of  diseases,  con- 
sidered in  their  modifications,  and 
in  relation  to  particular  alfections  : 
3.  A  diagnostic  arrangement  of 
diseases;  and,  lastly,  their  diag- 
nosis. A  part  of  this  work  will  be 
published  in  July. 

The  third  volume  of  the  new  edi- 
tion of  Wood's  A  thence  Oionienses, 
with  great  additions,  edited  and 
continued  by  Mr.  Bliss,  closely 
printed  in  royal  quarto,  is  ready 
for  delivery.  The  fourth  volume 
is  in  the  press. 

A  small  work,  of  much  utility, 
will  be  published  in  a  few  days,  en- 
titled Errors  of  Pronunciation  and 
improper  Expressions  ii<  current  Use, 
chiefly  by  the  inhabitants  of  Lon- 
don;  to  which  are  added,  those  in 
similar  misuse  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Paris. 

A  new  edition  of  Mr.  Cumber- 
land's periodical  work,  entitled  The 
Observer,  will  be  published  in  a  few 
days,  in  three  vols. 

John  Harrison  Curtis,  Esq.  au- 
rist  to  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince 
Regent,  and  surgeon  to  the  Royal 
Dispensary  for  the  Diseases  of  the 
Ear,  is  about  to  publish  a  Treatise 
on  the  Physiology  and  Diseases  of 
the  Ear;  containing  a  comparative 
view  of  its  structure  and  functions, 
and  of  its  various  diseases.  This 
work  is  intended  chiefly  for  deaf 
persons,  and  will  be  accompanied 
with  an  interesting  copper-plate, 
representing   an   invention   of  an 
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TO  OUR  READERS  AND  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Publishers,  Authors,  Artists,  and  Musical  Composers,  are  requested  to  transmit 
announcements  of  works  which  they  may  have  in  hand,  and  we  shall  cheerfully  insert 
them,  as  we  have  hitherto  done,  free  of  expense.  New  musical  publications  also,  if 
a  copy  be  addressed  to  the  publisher,  shall  be  duly  noticed  in  our  Review;  and  extracts 
from  new  books,  of  a  moderate  length  and  of  an  interesting  nature,  suitable  for  our 
Selections,  will  be  acceptable. 

The  Revenge — History  of  Peregrine  Pirouette — and  Continuation  of  the  Corre- 
spondence of  the  Adviser,  in  our  next. 

In  the  communication  of  R.  W.  S.  B.  we  cannot  discover  one  single  quality  of 
poetry,  for  which  we  presume  it  to  be  intended,  except  the  rhymes. 

The  paper  of  Mathematicus,  though  not  adapted  to  our  publication,  might  be  ac- 
ceptable to  someone  of  our  journals  expressly  devoted  to  scientific  subjects. 

The  Biographical  Sketch  offered  by  A  Gleaner  will  be  thankfully  received. 



Persons  who  reside  abroad,  and  who  wish  to  be  supplier!  with  this  Work  every  Month  as 
published,  may  have  it  sent  to  them,  free  of  Postage,  to  New-York,  Halifax,  Quebec,  and 
to  any  part  of  the  West  Indies,  at  £4  12s.  per  Annum,  by  Mr.  Thorn  HILL,  of  the  General 
Post-Office,  at  No.  21,  Sherborne- Lane ;  to  Hamburgh,  Lisbon,  Cadiz,  Gibraltar,  Malta,  or 
any  Part  of  the  Mediterranean,  at  £4  12*.  per  Annum,  by  Mr.  Serjeant,  of  the  General 
Post-Office,  at  No.  22,  Sherborne- lane ;  and  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  or  any  part  of  the 
East  Indies,  by  Mr.  Guy,  at  the  East-India  House.  The  money  to  be  paid  at  the  time  «>f 
tubscribiug,  for  either  3,  6,  9,  or  12  month  1. 
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FINE  ARTS. 

ARCHITECTURAL    HINTS. 

PLATE  6. — A    COTTAGK    OIIXE. 


Perhaps  no  sort  of  building-  is 
more  decorative  to  rural  scenery, 
than  that  which  is  now  known  by 
the  term  "  cottage  style."  Its  fit- 
ness for  the  purpose  is,  however,  : 
wholly  destroyed  if  adopted  for 
villas,  as  it  lately  has  been,  that 
from  magnitude  and  cost  might 
really  be  termed  mansions.  This 
species  of  architecture  is  applica- 
ble only  to  small  buildings,  and 
the  more  polished  and  higher  or- 
der of  art  should  be  employed 
in  designs  for  spacious  edifices; 
indeed,  the  quantity  of  a  building, 
as  well  as  the  purpose  of  its  appli- 
cation, should  be  considered,  and 
the  style  to  be  adopted  would  pro- 
perly be  the  result  of  the  delibera- 
tion. Another  style  has  also  been 
used  for  buildings  of  considerable 
extent,  that  as  yet  has  no  name 
descriptive  of  its  character:  it  is 
composed  of  many  parts,  all  select- 
ed from  houses  that  have  been  built 
piecemeal,  from  the  time  of  James 
I.  to  the  present  day,  and  the  more 
unaccommodating  the  parts  are  to 

I'oL  IF.  No.  XX. 


each  other,  the  more  suitable  to 
the  style  proposed;  and  if  the  se- 
veral rooms  seem  to  have  no  other 
connection  but  by  stairs  or  pas- 
sages, the  design  is  then  approach- 
ing to  perfection.  Some  ancient 
houses  that  have  been  added  to, 
altered,  and  repaired  from  time  to 
time,  may  present  a  variety  of 
parts  coming  happily  together,  and 
forming  a  picturesque  whole,  that 
pleases  principally  from  the  curi- 
ous manner  in  which  they  are 
combined  ;  but  when  an  artist 
sits  down  to  design  a  house,  he  is 
surely  not  governed  either  by  fine 
fancy  or  sound  judgment,  if  he 
selects  such  parts,  and  puts  them 
together  in  this  adventitious  man- 
ner. 

Air.  Pope,  in  reply  to  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham's  description  of  his 
house,  affects  to  describe  that  which 
he  then  inhabited,  and  it  would  suit 
exactly  the  style  of  building  before 
alluded  to. — "  You  must  expect 
nothing  regular,"  =ays  he,  "  in  my 
description,  any  more  than  in  the 
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house;  the  whole  vast  edifice  is  so 
disjointed,  and  the  several  parts  so 
detached  one  from  the  other,  and 
yet  so  joining  again,  one  cannot 
tell  how,  that  in  one  of  my  poetical 
fits  I  imagined  it  had  been  a  village 
in  Amphion's  time,  when  the  cot- 
tages,   having    taken    a    country- 


dance  together,  had  been  all  out, 
and  stood  stone-still  with  amaze- 
ment ever  since." 

The  design  annexed  is  for  the 
residence  of  a  small  family,  and 
would  not  be  an  expensive  build- 
ing. 
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HINTS  ON  THE  MAKING  OF  BRITISH  WINES. 

By  Dr.  Macculloch. 


When  we  read  in  many  hooks  of 
receipts,  directions  for  sulphuring 
the  casks  before  fermentation,  we 
must  be  convinced,  that  such  di- 
rections have  arisen  from  an  utter 
confusion  of  ideas  on  the  subject. 
The  same  remark  may  be  made  on 
another  rule,  of  which  the  object 
is  equally  misapprehended  —  the 
mixing  of  white  of  egg  with  the 
fluid  about  to  be  subjected  to  fer- 
mentation. The  proportions  of  su- 
gar seem  to  have  been  allotted  with 
equal  want  of  consideration ;  and 
it  seldom  appears  to  have  entered 
into  the  minds  of"  the  inventors, 
that  the  strength  of  the  wine  was  to 
depend  on  this  ingredient.  The 
proportions  of  the  fruits  to  the  to- 
tal compound  seem  to  have  been 
dictated  by  similar  caprices;  their 
natural  properties,  whether  of  su- 
gar, acid,  or  flavour,  not  having 
been  considered  in  the  views  of  the 
artist. 

Those  ingredients  which  are  add- 
ed for  the  avowed  purposes  of  fla- 
vour, have  been  managed  with  si- 
milar want  of  judgment,  and  they 
have  indeed  often  been  supposed 
capable  of  communicating  the 
strength,  or  vinous  quality,  to  the 


liquor.  Instead  of  being  intro- 
duced at  the  decline  of  the  fer- 
mentation, they  have  been  exposed 
to  all  its  effects;  in  consequence 
of  which,  their  flavour  has  often 
been  volatilized  or  destroyed.  This 
is  the  case  with  cowslip  wine,  where 
an  enormous  quantity  of  flowers  is 
used,  to  obtain  an  effect  which 
might  be  procured  with  a  much 
smaller  allowance.  Such  also  is 
the  practice  with  raspberries  —  a 
practice  worth  noticing,  since  it 
affords  an  opportunity  of  stating 
the  more  correct  and  useful  mode 
of  proceeding.  If  an  attempt  is 
made  to  form  wine  from  raspber- 
ries and  sugar,  a  liquor  will  be  pro- 
duced with  little  or  no  flavour  of 
the  fruit ;  but  a  small  quantity  of 
syrup  or  juice  of  raspberries  add- 
ed at  the  decline  of  the  fermenta- 
tion, or  a  little  fresh  fruit  suspend- 
ed in  the  cask  at  the  same  period, 
will  be  sufficient  to  communicate  a 
taste,  more  likely  to  prove  exces- 
sive than  defective. 

But  the  most  striking  defects  of 
the  common  proceedings  are  visi- 
ble in  the  vacillation  and  uncer- 
tainty, with  which  both  the  fermen- 
tation and  the  subsequent  process- 
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es  are  conducted.  By  using  the 
yeast  of  beer — a  practice  founded 
on  ignorance  of  the  nature  and 
causes  of  fermentation — a  false 
and  bad  flavour  is  introduced,  which 
is  often  sufficient  to  render  the  pro- 
duce tainted  and  even  nauseous. 
By  want  of  attention  to  the  process 
itself,  and  the  circumstances  by 
which  it  is  affected,  the  artist  is  un- 
able to  advance  or  retard  it,  to  al- 
ter or  amend  it;  while,  guided  sole- 
ly by  rules  founded  on  fixed  peri- 
ods, inattentive  to  his  subject  or  its 
concomitancy,  and  undecided  re- 
specting the  future  character  of  his 
wine,  it  is  not  surprising  if  he  meets 
with  perpetual  disappointment,  pro- 
ducing still  wine  when  he  wished 
for  brisk,  or  sweet  when  he  intend- 
ed to  form  dry.  The  same  want  of 
principles  prevent  him  from  taking 
advantage  of  the  practices  of  sul- 
phuring, racking,  and  bottling. 

The  fruits  chiefly  in  use  are,  the 
quince,  cherry,  strawberry,  sloe, 
elder  -  berry,  damson,  mulberry, 
black  or  bramble-berry,  raspberry, 
orange,  lemon,  gooseberry,  and  the 
three  varieties  of  currant.  Dried 
raisins,  although  not  ranking  among 
our  fruits,  are  extensively  used,  and 
require  also  to  be  noticed. 

A  wantonness  of  experiment 
seems  to  have,  in  some  measure,  led 
to  this  great  and  superfluous  num- 
ber of  articles  as  the  nominal  bases 
of  wines;  although  the  practices 
have  also  been,  in  a  great  degree, 
founded  on  false  views  of  the  real 
nature  and  objects  of  this  manu- 
facture. It  is  evident,  that  when 
no  peculiar  and  agreeable  flavour 
follows  the  adoption  of  any  indivi- 
dual fruit,  it  can  have  no  legitimate 
claim  for  use,  beyond  that  which  is 
founded  on  its  several  proportions 


of  sugar,  leaven,  acid,  colour,  or 
astringency.  As  the  two  last  of 
these  can  be  communicated  with 
the  greatest  certainty  by  adventiti- 
ous ingredients,  it  is  bad  policy  to 
have  recourse  to  weak  expedients 
for  the  same,  and  particularly  if, 
for  the  sake  of  these  minor  objects, 
we  must  sacrifice  others  of  greater 
importance. 

Since  also  the  sugar  is,  confessed- 
ly, and  in  all  cases,  an  adventitious 
ingredient,  capable  of  being  pro- 
portioned with  the  greatest  nicety, 
completely  in  our  power,  and  of  a 
moderate  price,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
consider  that  ingredient  in  fruits, 
as  the  one  which  is  to  £uide  our 
choice.  It  is  to  the  due  admixture 
of  acid,  and  of  leaven  (the  ferment- 
ing principle),  that  we  are  chiefly 
to  look  for  the  causes  which  are  to 
determine  us  in  our  selection.  If 
a  good  flavour  can  be  obtained  from 
any  fruit  of  our  own  growth,  we 
have  then  the  whole  data  which 
should  rule  our  determinations. 
The  object  of  price  is  a  consider- 
ation which  will  naturally  be  added 
to  these  more  important  ones. 

The  quince  appears  to  have 
usurped  a  place  in  the  foregoing 
list,  to  which  it  properly  has  no  ti- 
tle. Its  similarity  in  principles  to 
the  apple  and  pear,  is  sufficient  to 
assure  us,  that  its  produce  can  only 
be  a  species  of  cider,  characterised, 
according  to  circumstances,  by  the 
astringency  and  flavour  which  dis- 
tinguish it  from  these  two  fruits. 
Its  price  and  rarity  also  increase 
the  objections  to  its  use. 

Vinous  liquors,  of  no  very  par- 
ticular character,  may  be  made  from 
the  several  varieties  of  cherry  ;  but 
the  operator  should  be  cautioned 
against  the  common  practice  of 
K  2 
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pressing  the  kernels  in  quantity,  as, 
however  agreeable  a  slight  flavour 
of  the  hitter  may  be,  a  taste  amount- 
ing to  bitterness  is  always  unassi- 
milating  and  injurious  to  the  wine. 

From  the  strawberry,  wines  of 
agreeable  quality,  both  dry  and 
sweet,  may  be  produced;  but  the 
peculiar  flavour  of  the  fruit  is  ge- 
nerally dissipated  in  the  process. 
The  cautions  which  I  have  given 
respecting  flavour,  will  suffice  to 
point  out  in  what  way  that  is  most 
likely  to  be  obtained. 

I  make  the  same  remark  on  the 
raspberry,  with  this  additional  hint, 
that  as  very  little  in  point  of  flavour 
or  produce  is  gained  by  the  use  of 
these  fruits,  which  are  in  most 
places  of  a  high  price,  it  behoves 
the  operator  to  balance  the  advan- 
tages against  the  disadvantages, 
before  he  enters  on  the  underta- 
king. A,  simple  infusion  of  this 
fruit,  as  before  noticed,  in  any  fla- 
vourless currant  wine,  will,  with 
greater  cheapness  and  certainty, 
produce  the  desired  taste. 

Having  no  experience  in  the 
brambleberry  or  mulberry,  I  am 
unable  to  say,  whether  any  flavour 
can  be  communicated  by  their  use. 
The  cheapness  of  the  former  is  a 
recommendation ;  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  they  both  contain  the 
substances,  leaven  and  acid,  most 
essential  for  this  purpose.  They 
also  afford  what  so  few  fruits  do  to 
the  same  degree,  the  colouring 
principle.  In  managing  them,  so 
as  to  derive  the  greatest  advanta- 
ges from  their  colour,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  the  fermentation  be  al- 
lowed to  go  on  with  the  skins,  until 
the  colour  is  extracted,  which  will 
also  be  accompanied  by  the  slight 


degree  of  astringency,  which,  at  a 
certain  period  of  ripeness,  accom- 
panies both  these  fruits. 

The  sloe  and  damson  are  so  as- 
sociated in  qualities,  that  nearly 
the  same  results  are  produced  from 
both  —  a  bitterish  and  astringent 
liquor,  capable  of  being  converted 
into  rough  wine  of  a  good  charac- 
ter, care  being  taken  duly  to  pro- 
portion the  quantity  of  fruit  to  the 
sugar,  or  to  modify  that  liquor  by 
the  addition  of  other  fruits  of  less 
decided  properties.  This  is  a  case 
in  which  it  is  necessary  to  protract 
the  fermentation,  so  as  to  make  a 
a  dry  wine,  as  the  peculiar  astrin- 
gency of  these  fruits  forms  a  very 
discordant  association  with  sweet 
wines.  By  a  due  admixture  of 
currants  or  elder-berries  wi.n  sloes 
or  damsons,  and  with  proper  care, 
wines  not  much  unlike  the  inferior 
kinds  of  Port  are  often  produced. 

In  naming  the  elder-  berry,  I  have 
mentioned  a  fruit  whose  clreapness 
and  abundance  have  long  recom- 
mended it  to  notice ;  and  from 
which,  with  attention,  excellent  red 
w  ine  can  really  be  made.  It  seems 
to  possess  in  great  perfection  that 
portion  of  the  extractive  principle, 
which  is  required  to  produce  a  free 
and  full  fermentation;  and  its  ad- 
mirable colour  communicates  to 
the  wine  a  tint  as  rich  as  can  be  de- 
sired. It  appears  to  be  deficient 
in  acid  ;  and  its  produce  is  conse- 
quently much  improved,  by  the  ad- 
dition of  tartar  as  an  ingredient  in 
the  artificial  must.  Its  natural  su- 
gar is  so  small  in  quantity,  that  it 
requires  an  ample  addition  of  this 
fundamental  ingredient.  If  it  has 
no  good  flavour,  it  is  at  least  free 
from  any  bad  one — a  virtue  which 
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does  not  appertain  to  many  of  the 
fruits  of  current  application  in 
wine-making. 

In  apportioning  the  two  several 
ingredients  of  tartar  and  sugar,  the 
following  rules  may  be  of  use  : 

Considerable  differences  in  the 
dose  of  tartar  may  be  allowed  with- 
out producing  any  correspondent 
changes  in  the  result,  and  the  pro- 
portion of  this  ingredient  has  con- 
sequently been  made  to  vary  from 
one  to  four,  and  even  six  per  cent. 
The  causes  of  this  admissible  lax- 
ity will  appear,  when  it  is  consi- 
dered that  the  greater  part  of  the 
tartar  is  deposited  in  the  lees.  1 
may  also  remark,  that  from  two  to 
four  per  cent,  will  be  found  a  suffi- 
cient dose,  and  that  in  proportion 
to  the  greater  or  less  sweetness  of 
the  fruit,  the  sweetest  requiring 
the  largest  quantity  of  tartar,  and 
vice  versa.  The  dose  of  tartar  ought 
also  to  vary  in  proportion  to  the 
added  sugar,  increasing  as  this  in- 
creases. Although  pure  tartar,  or 
cream  of  tartar,  may  answer  the  in- 
tended purpose,  the  crude  salt  is 
to  be  preferred,  because  it  alrea- 
dy contains  a  portion  of  yeast  con- 
ducive to  the  more  perfect  fermen- 
tation of  the  artificial  must. 

In  proportioning  the  sugar,  the 
following  general  rule  may  also  be 
taken  as  a  guide:  Two  pounds  of 
sugar,  added  to  a  gallon  of  a  com- 
pound containing  all  the  other  in- 
gredients requisite  to  a  perfect  fer- 
mentation, produce  a  liquor  equal 
in  strength  to  the  lightest  cla.-,s 
of  Bourdeaux  white  wines.  Three 
pounds  produce  one  equal  in 
strength  to  the  wine  known  by  the 
name  of  White  Hermitage ;  and 
from  four,  if  fermented  tdl  dry,  a 
wine   resembling    in  strength  the 


stronger  Sicilian  wines, that or  Mar- 
sala, lor  example,  or  the  Cape  Ma- 
deira, is  produced,  supposing  these 
Willi-,    to    be    free   from    brandv. 
U  lure  a  fruit  already  contains  su- 
gar,  it  is  obvious  that  the  quantity 
of  added  sugar  must  be  diminished 
in  proportion  to  that  which  the  na- 
tural   juice   may   be    estimated   to 
contain,  if  we  are  desirous  of  accu- 
rate results.     It    in  any  case  wine 
is  to  be  left  sweet,  it  is  clear  that 
this  general  rule  cannot  be  appli- 
ed, since  sweetness  and    strength 
are,  in  the  same  wine,  and  from  (he 
same  quantities  of   sugar,  incom- 
patible.    While  on   the  subject  ot 
the  juicy  fruits,  1  may  as  well  no- 
tice a  part  of  the  current  practice 
which    appears    ill    founded,    and 
often    attended  with    bad    conse- 
quences.    This   is  the   large  p:*.- 
portion  of  water,  and  c  enscqucntly 
small  proportion  of  fruit,  which  i^ 
generally  used,  an  usage  apparent- 
ly originating  in  a  misplaced  cco- 
uomv.     If  we  attend  to  the  com- 
mon practice  of  making  wine  from 
grapes,  that  which  ought  to  be  the 
model  for  all  our  imitative  opera- 
tions, we  shall  see  that  no  water  is 
used,  but  that  the   whole  fluid    is 
composed  of  the  juice  of  the  fruit 
itself.     If   we  now  attend   to   the 
current  practice,  as  recommended 
in  our  own   domestic  receipts,  we 
shall  find  that  the  juice  of  the  fruit 
rarelv  forms  more  than  one-fourth 
of    the    whole   liquor,    and    often 
in l: v  "u  less,  the  proportion  of  fruit 
beinsr    seldom     more     than     lour 
pound.,  including  the  solid  matter 
it  may  contain,  to  eight  pounds  of 
water,  and  three  or  four  pound*  of 
sugar;  and  this  proportion  is  fixed 
with  no  regard  to  the  ripeness  of 
the  fruit,  a  circumstance  of  con- 
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siderable  importance.  The  conse- 
quences resulting  from  this  sparing 
xiseof  the  fruitare  highly  injurious. 
The  artificial  must,  thus  compound- 
ed of  water,  sugar,  and  juice,  con- 
tains a  much  less  quantity  of  the 
vegetable  extractive  matter,  and  of 
the  native  acid,  than  is  absolutely 
essential  to  a  perfect  and  efficient 
fermentation.  To  put  this  case  in 
a  stronger  light,  let  this  proportion 
of  juice  be  still  further  gradually 
diminished,  and  the  must  will  soon 
consist  of  little  else  than  sugar  and 
water,  a  compound  incapable  of 
forming  wine.  Let  it,  on  the  con- 
trary, be  increased,  and  a  vigor- 
ous and  perfect  fermentation,  with 
a  produce  perfectly  vinous,  will  be 
the  result. 

If  green  fruit  is  used,  in  which 
little  or  nothing  exists  but  acid  and 
extract,  of  which  the  former  is  in 
this  case  always  in  much  greater 
proportion,  bulk  for  bulk,  than  in 
ripe  fruits,  the  acid  would  be  too 
predominant  were  the  juice  of  the 
fruit  used  in  undue  quantity.  Their 
dilution  is  absolutely  necessary. 
But  if  the  fruit  be  ripe,  the  acid 
is  diminished  in  quantity,  and  can- 
not therefore  bear  to  be  still  further 
diminished  by  excessive  dilution. 
It  will  accordingly  be  found,  that  a 
much  more  perfect  wine  is  pro- 
duced by  diminishing  the  water,  or 
increasing  the  proportion  of  fruit. 
As  the  orange  and  lemon,  although 
not  native  fruits,  are  familiar  to  us, 
and  scarcely  differ  in  their  chemi- 
cal composition,  I  may  safely  con- 
sider them  in  one  view.  So  little 
difference  exists  between  the  ci- 
tric acid  which  is  found  in  these 
fruits,  and  the  tartarous  which  cha- 
racterises the  grape,  that  it  is  na- 
tural to  expect  their  produce  to  be 


of  a  good  quality.  They  are,  how- 
ever, deficient  in  extractive  matter 
or  leaven,  and  for  this  reason  are 
incapable  of  being  converted  into 
wine,  even  with  the  aid  of  sugar, 
unless  yeast  or  some  other  leaven 
be  added.  As  it  is  impossible  to 
add  the  yeast  of  beer  in  sufficient 
quantity  for  the  perfect  fermenta- 
tion of  the  fluid,  without  spoiling 
the  flavour,  these  wines  are  gene- 
rally imperfect  and  sweet.  They 
are  likewise  almost  always  corrupt- 
i  ed  in  their  flavour  by  the  infusion 
J  of  the  peel,  giving  a  taste,  which, 
;  however  grateful  abstractedly,  does 
by  no  means  coalesce  with  the  taste 
j  of  wine.  It  would  tend  to  the  im- 
provement of  these  wines,  if  the 
peel  were  to  be  omitted,  and  if  any 
vegetable  matter  could  be  added 
capable  of  inducing  the  complete 
fermentation,  without  communica- 
ting a  bad  flavour.  I  have  attempt- 
!  ed  it  by  means  of  gum,  and  with 
partial  success.  It  is  not  unlikely 
that  substitutes  would  be  found  in 
wheat,  either  in  the  flour  or  gluten. 
The  gooseberry  is  one  of  the  fruits 
most  commonly  used,  and  is  in  par- 
ticular well  known  as  an  ingredi- 
ent in  brisk  wines,  which  are  made 
to  resemble,  in  appearance  at  least, 
the  wines  of  Champagne.  For  this 
purpose,  it  is  used  in  an  unripe 
state.  It  is  well  known  in  the  wine 
countries,  that,  independently  of 
those  causes  of  briskness  in  wines 
which  consist  in  the  management 
formerly  described,  this  property 
always  results  from  the  use  of  un- 
ripe fruit,  and  is  readily  produced 
by  mixing  unripe  grapes  with  the 
ripe  ones.  The  case  is  the  same 
with  the  gooseberry.  The  fault  of 
this  wine,  however,  if  it  be  consi- 
dered  as  an   imitation  of  Cham' 
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pagne,  is  a  bad  flavour,  which  is  al- 
most invariably  communicated  by 
the  fruit,  and  that  in  proportion  to 
its  ripeness.  To  avoid  this  evil,  so 
generally  injurious  to  the  brisk 
gooseberry  units,  the  fruit  can 
scarcely  In-  taken  in  a  state  too 
cru  le,  as  at  this  period  the  flavour- 
ing substance  lias  not  been  develo- 


ped. At  the  same  time  the  ex- 
pressed juice  alone  should  be  used, 
care  being  taken  to  exclude  the 
skins  from  the  fermentation,  as  be- 
ing the  part  in  which  the  flavour 
principally  resides.  With  these 
precautions,  the  noxious  flavour 
may  generally  be  prevented. 


BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES  AND  ANECDOTES. 


MILS.  JORDAN. 


Mr.  Ryi.ky,  in  a  new  volume  of 
his  entertaining  work  entitled  The 
Itinerant)  gives  the  following  cha- 
racteristic anecdote  of  the  late  Mrs. 
Jordan  : 

Those  who,  like  me,  have  had 
the  pleasure  of  being  on  terms  of 
friendly  intimacy  with  this  unrival- 
led actress,  equally  a  credit  to  her 
profession  and  an  honour  to  human 
nature,  will  corroborate  my  testi- 
mony in  asserting,  that,  in  addition 
to  her  many  other  good  qualities, 
she  possessed  a  heart  susceptible  of 
the  most  tender  and  humane  emo- 
tions, called  into  instant  action  by 
the  least  approach  of  misery  or  dis- 
tress. During  her  short  stay  at 
Chester,  where  she  was  performing 
as  usual  to  crowded  and  enraptu- 
red houses,  her  washerwoman,  a 
widow  with  three  small  children, 
was  by  a  merciless  creditor  thrown 
into  prison — a  small  debt  of  forty 
shillings  having,  in  a  very  short 
time,  by  the  usual  process  of  the 
glorious  uncertainty ,  Item,  this, 
that,  and  the  other,  been  worked  up 
to  a  bill  of  eight  pounds.  As  soon 
as  this  good  creature  heard  of  the 
circumstances,  she  sent  for  the  at- 
torney, paid  his  demand,  and  ob- 
served, with  as  much  severity  as  her 


good-natured  countenance  could 
assume:  "  You  lawyers  are  cer- 
tainly infernal  spirits  sent  on  earth 
to  make  poor  mortals  miserable." 
The  attorney,  however,  pocketed 
the  affront,  and  with  a  low  bow 
made  his  exit.  On  the  afternoon 
of  the  same  day  the  poor  woman 
was  liberated.  As  Mrs.  Jordan, 
with  her  servant,  was  taking  her 
usual  walk  on  the  Chester  walls,  the 
widow  with  her  three  children  fol- 
lowed her,  and  just  as  she  had  ta- 
ken shelter  from  a  shower  of  rain, 
in  a  long  kind  of  porch,  dropped 
on  her  knees,  and  with  difficulty 
exclaimed,  "  God  for  ever  bless 
you,  madam !  you  have  saved  me 
and  my  family  from  ruin."  The 
children  beholding  their  mother's 
tears,  added  their  plaintive  cries, 
and  formed  together  a  scene  too 
affecting  for  so  sensitive  a  mind  to 
behold  without  the  strongest  sen- 
sations of  sympathetic  feeling,  af- 
fording, I  should  conceive,  a  sort  of 
heavenly  pleasure  not  to  be  descri- 
bed, and  felt  but  by  those  whom 
Providence  has  blessed  with  a  soul 
of  sufficient  magnitude.  The  na- 
tural liveliness  of  disposition  Mrs. 
Jordan  was  well  known  to  possess, 
would  not  easily  be  damped  by  sor- 
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rowful  scenes  :  nevertheless,  al- 
though she  strove  to  hide  it,  the  tear 
of  feeling  stole  dow,n  the  cheek  of 
sensibility,  and  stooping  to  kiss  the 
children,  she  slipped  a  pound-note 
into  the  mother's  hand,  and  in 
her  usual  playful  manner,  replied, 
"  There,  there,  now  it's  all  over; 
go,  good  woman  ;  God  bless  you, 
don't  say  another  word."  The 
grateful  creature  would  have  re- 
plied, hut  this  good  Samaritan  in- 
sisted on  her  silence  and  depar- 
ture, which  at  last  she  complied 
with,  sobbing  forth  thanks  and  call- 
ing down  blessings  on  her  benefac- 
tress. It  so  happened  that  another 
person  had  taken  shelter  in  the 
porch,  and  witnessed  the  whole  of 
this  interesting  scene,  who,  as  soon 
as  our  heroine  observed  him.  came 
forward,  holding  out  his  hand,  and 
with  a  deep  sigh,  exclaiming,  "  La- 
dy, pardon  the  freedom  of  a  stran- 
ger; but  would  to  the  Lord  the  world 
were  all  like  thee !"  The  figure  of 
this  man  plainly  bespoke  his  call- 
ing:  his  countenance  was  pale  and 
wobegone,  and  a  suit  of  sables  ra- 
ther the  worse  for  wear  covered  a 
figure  thin  and  spare.  The  pene- 
trating eye  of  our  fair  philanthro- 
pist soon  developed  the  character 
and  profession  of  this  singular-look- 
ing person,  and  with  her  wonted 
good  humour  and  playfulness,  retir- 
ing a  few  paces,  she  replied,  "  No ; 
I  won't  shake  hands  with  you." 
— "  Why  ?" — "  Because  you  are  a 
Methodist  preacher,  and  when  you 
know  who  I  am,  you'll  send  me  to 
the  devil."—"  The  Lord  forbid  :  I 
am,  as  you  say,  a  preacher  of  the 
Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  who  tells 
us  to  clothe  the  naked,  feed  the 
hungry,  and  relieve  the  distressed; 
and  do  you  think  I  can  behold  a 
sister  so    cheerfully  obeying   the 


commands  of  my  great  Master,with- 
out  feeling  a  spiritual  attachment 
that  leads  me  to  break  through 
worldly  customs,  and  olfer  you  the 
hand  of  friendship  and  brotherly 
love." — "  Well,  well,  you  are  a 
good  old  soul  I  dare  say,  but — a — 
I  don't  like  fanatics;  and  you'll  not 
like  me  when  I  tell  you  who  I  am." 
"  I  hope  I  shall."—"  Well  then,  I 
tell  you,  I  am  a  player."  The 
preacher  turned  up  his  eyes  and 
sighed. — "  Yes,  I  am  a  player  ;  you 
must  have  heard  of  me;  Mrs.  Jor- 
dan is  my  name."  After  a  short 
pause,  he  again  put  forth  his  hand, 
and  with  a  complacent  countenance 
replied,  "  The  Lord  bless  thee  who- 
ever thou  art ;  his  goodness  is  un- 
limited ;  he  hath  bestowed  on  thee 
a  large  portion  of  his  spirit,  and  as 
to  thy  calling,  if  thy  soul  upbraid 
thee  not,  the  Lord  forbid  that  I 
should  I"  Thus  reconciled,  the 
rain  having  abated,  they  left  the 
porch  together,  whilst  the  deep  im- 
pression this  scene,  together  with 
the  fascinating  address  of  our  he- 
roine, made  on  the  mind  of  the 
preacher,  overcame  all  his  prejudi- 
ces, and  the  offer  of  his  arm  being 
accepted,  the  female  Iioscius  of  the 
comic  English  drama,  and  the  me- 
lancholy disciple  of  John  Wesley, 
proceeded  arm  in  arm,  affording  in 
appearance  at  least  rather  a  whim- 
sical contrast,  till  the  door  of  her 
dwelling  put  a  period  to  the  scene. 
At  parting,  the  preacher  again  took 
her  hand.  "Fare  thee  well,  sister," 
said  he :  "  I  know  not  what  the  prin- 
ciples of  people  of  thy  calling  may 
be,  for  thou  art  the  first  I  ever  con- 
versed with  ;  but  if  their  benevolent 
practice  equals  thine,  I  hope  and 
trust,  at  the  Great  Day,  the  Lord 
will  say  to  each,  Thy  sins  are  J or - 
given  thee" 


Q 

a. 
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Plate   7.  — SENTIMENTAL  TRAVELS  TO  THE  SOUTH   OF 

FRANCE. 

LETTER     VIII. 


Laugh  as  you  please,  my  friend, 
I  ;nn  better  and  better  pleased  with 
my  uniform  way  of  life,  which  has 
not  less  variety  than  novelty  for 
me.  The  forenoon  of  this  day  I 
have  spent  so  agreeably  at  the 
post-house  of  the  village,  that  I 
might  challenge  the  largest  town 
to  afford  me  a  more  pleasant  morn- 
ing. It  is  to  be  sure  only  a  pqste 
aux dries — but  what  does  thatsijmi- 
ly  ?  I  have  not  such  an  over-re- 
fined taste  as  Louis  the  Great,  and 
can  at  times  contemplate  a  dance 
of  rustics  by  Teniers  with  mere 
interest  than  a  battle-piece  by  Le- 
brun. 

The  bustle  occasioned  by  the 
comers  and  goers,  the  saddling  and 
unsaddling,  the  paying  and  recei- 
ving, the  order  and  disorder — in  a 
word,  the  whole  grotesque  picture, 
which  was  every  moment  renewed, 
could  not  fail  to  make  a  due  im- 
pression upon  my  heart,  now  open 
to  pleasure.  Yet  I  was  not  a  mere 
passive  spectator.  Why  should  I 
not  now  and  then  lift  a  pretty  girl, 
whose  roguish  eyes  sparkled  be- 
neath her  gipsy-hat,  into  or  from 
the  saddle,  and  earn  her  courteous 
thanks,  or  any  other  little  recom- 
pence  that  she  thought  fit  to  be- 
stow? 

It  is  impossible  to  conceive  a 
more  charming  picture  than  such  a 
country  girl,  just  arriving  or  going 
off  with  two  baskets  at  her  side, 
filled  with  necessaries  which  she 
has  fetched  from  town,  or  is  carry- 
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ing  thither,  presenting  to  the  fa- 
voured youth  who  is  waiting  for 
her,  a  ribbon  which  she  has  bought 
for  him,  or  receiving  from  him  a 
tender  kiss  at  parting.  In  our 
gloomy  country,  my  dear  Edward, 
we  have  few  opportunities  of  en- 
joying the  pleasure  of  seeing  so 
many  gay  faces  within  so  small  a 
compass.  In  this  respect,  I  consi- 
der the  paste  aux  dues  as  one  of  the 
most  important  discoveries  that  I 
have  ever  yet  made. 

My  host,  whom  I  attended  thi- 
ther, trotted  away  on  one  of  these 
post-asses,  and  will  return  in  the 
same  manner  in  the  afternoon  with 
the  fair  companion  whom  he  yes- 
terday promised  me. 

You  must  not,  however,  imagine 
that  the  asses  of  this  country  are 
such  sluggish,  unsightly  creatures 
as  yours.  Here  nothing  is  slpw 
and  indolent;  and  the  most  con- 
temptible, as  well  as  the  most  high- 
ly esteemed  animal,  feels  the  kindly 
influence  of  this  genial  clime. 

If  I  was  pleased  this  morning,  I 
have  no  less  cause  to  be  so  this  af- 
ternoon. I  dined  in  company  with 
my  amiable  young  hostess  on  chops 
more  savoury  than  a  king  himself 
has  set  before  him,  unless  his  sheep 
browse  upon  rosemary,  the  most 
common  food  of  those  of  this  neigh- 
bourhood ;  drank  a  bottle  of  coun- 
try wine,  which  your  connoisseurs 
in  Berlin  would  be  apt  to  mistake 
for  Burgundy  ;  and  scarcely  had  I 
risen  with  glowing  checks  from  my 
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banquet,  when  who  should  enter 
but  my  host,  leading  his  niece  by 
the  hand,  and  bringing  with  him 
more  life  than  I  needed. 

I  will  not  tantalize  you  with  a 
formal  description  of  little  Mar- 
got  and  all  her  agremens;  but  be 
assured  that  she  differs  full  as  much 
from  your  opera  beauties,  as  the 
enchanting  landscape  before  me 
from  a  dreary,  dirty,  smoky  city. 
And  a  girl  like  this  is  brought  to 
me  out  of  pure  kindness  !  How  old 
must  my  honest  host  take  me  to  be, 
if  he  supposes  nothing  is  likely  to 
come  of  this ! 

The  first  quarter  of  an  hour  after 
her  arrival  served  to  convince  me 
of  my  danger.  Believing  that  I 
could  do  nothing  wiser,  I  placed 
myself  with  philosophic  eye  oppo- 
site to  her,  and  endeavoured  to  find 
out  by  what  natural  powers  it  is 
possible  that  this  body,  this  mind 
— the  one  as  unaffected,  undisgui- 
sed, and  fascinating  as  the  other — 
how  such  corporeal  and  mental  ma- 
turity could  belong  to  a  girl  of 
thirteen  ?  But  instead  of  advan- 
cing one  step  towards  a  solution  of 
the  main  question,  I  found  myself 
at  last  involved  in  the  subordinate 
circumstances,  and  that  so  danger- 
ously, that  I  was  obliged  to  relin- 
quish my  inquiry,  and  had  reason 
to  thank  my  stars  that  I  had  yet 
the  power  to  do  so. 

While  I  am  writing,  the  people 
are  busy,  as  though  nobody  were 
present,  in  making  up  the  bed  in 
which  Margot  is  to  sleep  this  and 
the  following  nights,  not  more  than 
two  or  three  yards  from  me. 

Well — the  bed  is  ready — and  I 
am  in  a  fever.  I  must  go  out  into 
the  air:  perhaps  its  refreshing  in- 
Buence  may  appease  this  tumult. 


Would  to  Heaven  that  whatever 
is  too  much  for  the  heart  could  be 
as  easily  got  rid  of!  It  would,  in- 
deed, be  a  fine  thing  if  nothing  but 
fresh  air  were  necessary  to  pre- 
serve the  equilibrium  in  our  petty 
world.  I  have  taken  only  a  little 
turn  round  the  house,  and  here  I 
am  seated  again  opposite  to  the 
girl,  intent  upon  her  every  move- 
ment; and  rejoice  that  in  this  coun- 
try, turn  your  eyes  which  way  so- 
ever you  will,  all  is  so  unclouded, 
so  serene! — Did  not  Jerome  tell 
me  it  would  be  so  ? 

You  must  be  very  indulgent  if 
you  permit  me  to  write  to  you  in 
such  broken  sentences,  but  indeed 
I  cannot  help  it.  I  commit  my  ra- 
pid thoughts  to  the  paper  when  the 
girl  runs  out  of  doors,  and  throw 
the  pen  away  as  quickly  when  she 
comes  skipping  back  again. 


This  young  creature — I  feel  it 
but  too  strongly — may  become  dan- 
gerous to  my  peace  before  a  week's 
end,  if  the  impression  she  makes 
upon  me  increases  hourly  as  it  has 
done  to-day.  She  is  already  as  fa- 
miliar with  me  as  if  she  were  my 
daughter.  She  calls  and  orders  my 
John  about  just  as  she  likes,  and  I 
verily  believe  she  will  soon  begin 
to  order  me  about  too.  I  lost  not 
a  single  tone  of  her  voice  when 
she  was  just  now  telling  me  about 
her  linnet,  which  she  has  made  so 
tame  that  it  will  feed  out  of  her 
hand,  and  what  luck  she  has  with 
flowers.  She  needs,  as  she  assures 
me,  but  to  stick  the  dryest  twig 
into  the  ground,  and  it  is  sure  to 
grow. 

These  things  that  I  am  relating 
to  you,  are,  I  know,  but  paltry  tri- 
fles;  but  I  protest  that  they  are  so 
far  from  seeming  so  as  they  drop 
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from  her  lips,  that  I  scarcely  re- 
member to  have  ever  heard  any 
thing  more  fascinating. 

I  -shall  break  off,  my  dear  friend. 
Margot  is  asleep.  May  the  angels 
of  Heaven  watch  over  her  slum- 
bers!— I  will  go  and  sleep  too — if 
I  can. 


December  24. 

She  is  still  asleep.  I  shall  hast- 
en to  my  hill,  that  I  may  be  out  of 
the  way  when  she  wakes.  The  mas- 
ter and  mistress  of  the  house  are 
already  at  work  in  the  kitchen. 


What  -a  charming  walk  I  have 
had  !  refreshing  to  both  soul  and 
bod}-.  I  have  now  my  senses  in  or- 
der, and  am  in  much  higher  favour 
with  myself  than  yesterday.  Fear 
nothing  from  the  enticing  girl  ! 
She  shall  only  serve  to  divert  and 
enliven  me,  and  to  be  the  charm  of 
my  life  during  my  short  stay  in  this 
village. 

-  At  the  time  when  system-making 
engaged  my  attention,  I  divided 
female  virtue  into  two  classes;  and 
I  see  no  reason  why  this  division 
should  not  still  be  retained.  The 
one  is  that  genuine,  simple,  natu- 
ral virtue,  which  commands  respect 
even  in  the  meanest  attire;  the 
other,  that  apparent  virtue  which 
must  be  always  watched,  and  which, 
as  it  has  been  justly  observed,  is 
not  worth  the  watching.  Out  of 
the  former  class  Nature  has  evi- 
dently taken  the  materials  for  my 
excellent  hostess  and  her  niece; 
and  Heaven  grant,  that  if  ever  I  am 
to  be  confined  by  the  noose  of  ma- 
trimony, my  partner  for  life  may 
in  this  respect  resemble  my  pre- 
sent companions  ! 


I  have  sustained  a  loss  which  af- 
fects me  much.  Poor  Mops  is 
dead,  and  we  have  buried  him  un- 
der my  host's  great  olive-tree.  If 
the  honour  of  suicide  be  not  ex- 
clusively reserved  for  man  in  pre- 
ference to  all  other  creatures,  I 
should  almo>t  imagine  that  my  poor 
dog  hud  out  of  grief  quitted  the 
world  of  his  own  accord.  It  set  m- 
ed  as  if  he  could  not  bear  to  see 
his  master  in  good-humour;  and 
since  Margot  has  come  hither  and 
removed  one  wrinkle  after  another 
from  my  face,  especially  since  yes- 
terday evening,  when,  to  be  sure, 
she  and  I  were  exceedingly  cheer- 
ful, his  vexation  appeared  to  have 
reached  the  highest  pitch.  He 
crept  into  a  corner,  and  was  found 
this  morning  a  corpse. 

I  must  confess,  that  for  some 
time  past  I  have  neglected  him,  for 
which  I  am  now  truly  sorry  ;  for  he 
was  a  good  creature  that  was  at- 
tached to  me,  and  to  which,  in 
the  hypochondriacal  hours  of  my 
journey,  I  was  indebted  for  many  a 
useful  consideration. 

Margot,  seeing  use  absorbed  in 
these  serious  thoughts,  and  my 
eyes  ready  to  overflow,  stepped 
right  before  me.  "  How,"  said 
she,  with  a  hearty  laugh,  "  how 
could  you  have  the  least  regard  for 
such  a  snuffling,  snaj Ting  creature  ? 
j  I'll  tell  you  what — out  of  love  to 
you,  I  gave  him  something  that  did 
his  business  for  him.  His  very  look 
was  enough  to  make  otn-  as  dismal 
as  himself." — And  I,  like  a  fool,  sit 
staring  at  the  girl,  and  cannot  tell 
whether  her  self-accusation  be  joke 
or  earnest,  as  ready  to  forgive  her 
the  one  as  the  other  for  the  sake  of 
the  pearly  teeth  which  she  exhibits. 
With  this  child  I  shall  become  a. 
L  2 
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child  myself,  dear  Edward! — but  I 
cannot  help  it! 

December  25. 

O  Jerome,  Jerome!  couldstthou 
but  see  me,  thou  wouldst  certainly 
be  satisfied  with  me!  My  heart  is 
filled  with  love  and  joy.  How  soon, 
under  this  genial  sky,  and  in  the 
society  of  this  extraordinary  race, 
has  the  ice  that  surrounded  it  been 
dissolved  !  One  stratum  after  an- 
other of  this  envelope  has  been 
thawed,  and  now,  animated  with 
new  life,  it  throbs  with  such  tumul- 
tuous pulsations  that  I  can  no  long- 
er controul  it.  Even  my  hills  and 
woods  have  lost  their  venerable  as- 
pect since  Margot  has  rambled 
there  along  with  me.  This  child 
of  Nature  loves  to  bathe  in  the 
dews  of  morning,  and  is  too  sensi- 
ble of  the  pleasure  derived  from 
motion  to  remain  at  home,  and  not 
to  catch  me  by  the  arm  as  soon  as 
1  step  to  the  door. 

This  morning,  very  early,  she 
awoke  just  as  I  was  taking  down  my 
hat,  which  hung  up  against  the 
wall  above  her  bed.  She  sprung 
up  like  a  frightened  hare,  and 
scarcely  left  me  time  to  turn  my 
eyes  another  way  till  she  had  put 
on  her  clothes.  O  Nature,  Na- 
ture !  even  coquetry,  as  it  proceeds 
from  thy  hands,  is  touching.  Often 
have  I  had  to  adjust  a  lock  of  hair 
or  a  handkerchief,  or  to  fasten  a 
pin,  but  never  have  I  done  either 
with  that  feeling  which  Margot 
excited  in  me,  when,  full  of  mirth 
and  spirits  as  I  could  wish  her,  she 
came  to  request  me  to  put  on  her 
confounded  gipsy-hat,  in  which  she 
looks  so  bewitching. 

Her  toilet  being  finished,  we 
walked  and  ran  and  climbed  over 


every  thing  that  Nature  threw  in 
'  our  way,  and  sung  and  joked  and 
laughed  as  if  the  whole  world  was 
'  our  own.     Upon  the  hill  we  were 
joined  by  my  John,  just  when  we 
;  two  children  were  trying  who  could 
I  see  the  farthest,  and  discover  whe- 
|i  ther  it  was  an  eagle  or  a  crow  that 
I'  was  making  its  evolutions  on  the 
j  verge  of  the  horizon.     I  was  ex- 
tremely glad  of  his  coming.    I  call- 
ed him  to  us,  and  he  participated 
heartily  in  our  amusement. 

You  cannot  conceive  how  much 
this  man  has  gained  in  my  estima- 
tion, since  the  narrow  circle  which 
here  surrounds  me  has  almost  en- 
tirely removed  the  distance  between 
us.  Excepting  that  he  sleeps  in 
the  loft,  he  lives  entirely  with  me 
in  the  room  occupied  in  common 
by  the  whole  family.  He  is  the 
kindest-hearted  and  best-natured 
creature  that  I  could  have  taken 
with  me,  and  I  sincerely  rejoice 
that,  after  being  in  my  service  ten 
years,  I  have  at  last  discovered  the 
good  qualities  which  he  possesses. 
This  is  probably  but  too  often 
the  case  with  people  of  our  class, 
and  still  more  with  the  great.  We 
seek  friends  at  the  gaming-table 
and  in  brilliant  companies,  and  are 
surprised  at  not  meeting  with  one 
single  soul  to  satisfy  our  wants, 
while  at  the  very  moment  perhaps 
such  a  one  as  we  need  is  standing 
behind  our  chair.  How  poor  have 
the  laws  of  our  trumpery  etiquette 
made  us!  How  have  they  frittered 
j  away  the  feast  of  content,  so  that 
nobody  can  now  live  upon  the 
fragments  which  fall  to  his  share. 


December  26. 
I  look  forward  with  trembling  to 
the  approach  of  the  time  which  j§ 
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to  separate  me  from  these  children 
of  Nature,  and  nothing  gives   me 
more  pleasure  than  to  ohservethat 
John  too  hangs  his  head  when  I  al- 
lude to  our  departure.     In  future,  j 
this  good  fellow  shall  never  sit  any 
where  but  beside  me  in   the  car- 
riage— yes,  indeed,  he  should  even 
if  Mops  were  yet  alive.     His  intel- 
ligence,   his    good -humour,    and, 
above  all,  the  feeling  of  the  happy  J 
life  that  I  lead  here,  have  become 
more  beneficial  and  more  needful  ; 
to   nic,   than    his   trifling  services,  ; 
with  which,  in   fact,   I  could  well 
dispense. 

Poor  Margot!  thy  tender  bosom 
also  heaves;  tears  of  sorrow  glisten 
also  in  thy  roguish  eyes;  thy  love- 
breathing  lips  quiver  with  a  secret 
pang  when  thou  thinkest  of  our 
parting,  of  thy  separation  from  a 
friend  who  is  become  but  too  dear 
to  thee!  O  that  I  may  he  the  only- 
one,  as  I  am  the  first,  to  embitter 
that  joy  of  which  Nature  made  thee 
so  susceptible ! 

I  protest  to  you,  Edward,  that 
even  my  self-love  can  scarcely  ac- 
count for  the  sudden  passion  con- 
ceived by  this  girl;  and  yet  there 
she  is  in  all  that  glory  by  which 
an  inexperienced  heart  betrays  it- 
self, and  which  indeed  bents  no 
other. 

When  I  have  sometimes  met  on 
the  first  page  of  a  sentimental  no- 
vel with  an  innocent  young  crea- 
ture but  just  turned  out  of  the 
hands  of  Nature,  who  beholds  for 
the  first  time  on  a  Sunday  the  man 
with  whom  you  find  her  on  the 
sixth  page,  by  the  following  Satur- 
day over  head  and  ears  in  love,  and 
living  on  a  footing  of  such  fami- 
liarity with  him,  that  if  the  author 
and  reader  have  any  skill  in  calcu- 


lation, they  may  very  nearly  pre- 
dict on  what  page  she  will  become 
a  mother-,  I  never  failed  to  laugh 
the  scribbler  in  the  face,  and  took 
good  care  not  to  be  at  the  christ- 
ening. But  Heaven  knows  we 
ought  not  to  laugh  at  any  thing. 

Often  too  have  1  seen  such  curl- 
ing, complicated,  party-coloured 
figures  in  the  clouds,  that  if  a  paint- 
er were  to  venture  to  introduce  an 
accurate  representation  of  them  in 
his  landscape,  our  critics  on  the 
fine  arts  would  not  hesitate  to  set 
him  down  for  a  mailman;  and  yet 
the  original  existed  in  nature  with- 
out offending  one  single  human 
eye.  Were  1  now  writing  a  novel, 
my  dear  Edward,  I  should  have 
authorship  enough  to  make  at  least 
half  a  year's  acquaintance  precede, 
in  order  to  give  probability  to  the 
throbbings  of  the  heart,  the  glow- 
ing cheeks,  and  the  faltering  ac- 
cents of  this  damsel  of  thirteen: 
but  as  I  am  writing  a  journal,  I 
must  paint  the  clouds  as  I  find  them. 

Souls  created  for  one  another, 
as  I  now  begin  to  believe,  are 
mutually  attracted,  wherever  and 
however  they  may  come  together. 
Should  you — notwithstanding  this 
axiom,  the  infallibility  of  which  is 
to  be  sure  admitted  only  in  novels — 
be  still  astonished  how  this  bloom- 
ing, artless  girl,  undaunted  by  my 
pale,  emaciated  face,  could  ha^e 
made  such  prodigious  advances  in 
the  short  space  of  four  days,  you 
will  be  infinitely  more  surprised  at 
the  rapid  change  which  the  same 
period  of  time  has  produced  in 
such  an  experienced  veteran  as  I 
am. 

I  must  confess,  that  the  deep- 
rooted  notion  of  the  necessary  in- 
equality of  conditions,  has  been  sc 
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shaken  within  me  during  these  few 
days,  that  little  is  wanting  to  its 
complete  overthrow.  Since  the 
moment  that  I  discovered  Marmot's 
passion  for  me — a  discovery  for 
which  no  extraordinary  degree  of 
penetration  was  required — I  have 
so  argued  with  myself  about  con- 
jugal and  domestic  happiness,  and 
sympathy  of  souls,  and  unequal 
matches,  as  if  I  had  been  paid  for 
ir.  I  stoutly  contended,  that  the 
heart  ought  not  to  be  controuled 
by  any  maxim  or  principle  not 
springing  from  nature,  but  from 
our  factitious  relations.  Am  I  not 
manifestly  sacrificing  at  the  shrine 
of  prejudice  a  pearl,  so  pure  and 
so  genuine  as  love  alone  can  place 
within  the  reach  of  its  favourites? 
and  may  I  hope  ever  to  find  a  jewel 
equal  to  this  in  the  bounds  to  which 
my  condition  confines  me? 

In  such  sophistries  I  should  say- 
that  I  had  wasted  a  fine  morning, 
while  sauntering  by  her  side  to  the 
top  of  the  hill,  had  I  not,  at  the 
same  time,  so  thoroughly  warmed 
myself  at  the  brilliant  flame  of  her 
first  love,  that  I  cannot  possibly 
lament  the  loss  of  the  time,  though 
I  am  now  necessitated  to  search  for 
all  the  sedative  remedies  of  reason, 
for  the  purpose  of  cooling  my  over- 
heated imagination.  Heaven  be 
praised,  I  have  succeeded  !  I  have 
read  myself  a  severe  lecture;  I  have 
proved  to  myself,  that  I  belong  to 
the  most  inconstant,  the  most  faith- 
less class  of  mankind,  that  alone 
excepted  which  in  every  thing  is 
a  degree  above  mine;  that  I  have 
lived  much  too  long  in  a  corrupted 


atmosphere  to  be  able  to  abide  in 
the  region  of  truth  and  serene  na- 
ture; and  have  thence  drawn  this 
conclusion,  that  Margot,  the  child 
of  innocence,  is  much  too  good  for 
me. 

In  truth,  she  is  worthy  of  the 
best  of  men  :  but  only  such  a  one, 
whose  birth  and  condition  have 
from  the  cradle  protected  him  from 
the  hostile  attacks  of  a  polished 
education;  who  has  not  imbibed 
the  p6ison  of  fashionable  manners; 
who  concentrates  all  the  rays  of 
happiness  and  content  in  one  fo- 
cus, and  is  ignorant  of  the  great 
art  of  the  higher  classes  to  divide 
them  prismatically  into  colours — 
to  deprive  them  of  their  energy; 
in  a  word,  none  but  the  best  man 
of  her  own  class  can  make  this 
girl,  beautiful,  amiable,  virtuous, 
endowed  with  the  most  exquisite 
combination  of  qualities  for  an  ex- 
cellent wife — so  happy  as  she  de- 
serves to  be.  On  her  part,  her  love 
for  me  is  a  venial  error ;  on  my 
part,  it  would  be  treason  against 
Nature  were  I  to  take  advantage  of 
this  error,  and  to  presume  to  with- 
draw her  from  the  magic  circle  in 
which  the  estimable  people,  whose 
inmate  I  am,  revolve,  and  which,  I 
will  not  deny,  might  tempt  me  to 
contract  the  most  absurd  of  matches, 
were  I  to  coiuinue  with  them  much 
longer. 

How  different,  Edward,  are  our 
four  seasons  from  theirs!  Their 
days  pass  away  as  simply  and  hap- 
pily as  their  seasons,  and  their  lives 
are  like  their  years, 
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Sir, 


I  have  the  misfortune  to 
be  abused  by  all  my  acquaintance 
male  and  female:  the  latter  do  not 
scruple  to  call  me  a  male  jilt;  and 
the  former  say,  I  am  a  fastidious, 
capricious  fellow,  who  will  profess 
a  friendship  for  a  man  one  day,  and 
slight  him  the  next.  These  accu- 
sations proceed  from  my  being  un- 
fortunately gifted  with  a  warm  ima- 
gination, a  good  deal  of  suscepti- 
bility, and  a  degree  of  delicacy 
which  I  am  afraid  borders  on  fas- 
tidiousness. Thus  if  strangers  ap- 
pear amiable,  I  am  always  ready  to 
give  them  credit  for  heing  really 
so  ;  but  as  my  regard  is  founded  on 
the  good  qualities  I  suppose  them 
to  possess,  it  naturally  ceases  as 
soon  as  I  find  myself  mistaken, 
which  unfortunately  happens  too 
often.  With  your  leave,  Mr.  Ad- 
viser, I  will  illustrate  my  case  by  a 
few  examples. 

An  acquaintance  of  mine  who 
knew  that  I  was  a  passionate  admi- 
rer of  poetry,  offered  to  introduce 
me  to  the  celebrated  Sam  Stanza, 
whose  works  I  had  read  with  de- 
light. We  met  at  an  evening  par- 
ty where  the  company  was  very  nu- 
merous, and  I  had  no  opportunity  of 
conversing  with  Mr.  Stanza;  but  1 
was  much  delighted  with  two  or 
three  happy  replies  of  his,  and  1 
expressed  my  admiration  to  every 
body  in  the  warmest  terms.  Some 
good-natured  friend  told  him  the 
high  opinion  I  entertained  of  him, 
and  he  was  so  much  pleased  with 
it,  that  he  mode  advances  towards 
intimacy,  which  I  met  more  than 
half  way. 


At  first  we  saw  each  other  always 
in  company,  and  my  admiration 
rose  every  time  I  saw  him;  hut  as 
we  grew  more  intimate,  I  found 
that  he  was  extremely  superficial, 
and  so  wholly  engrossed  hy  the  de- 
sive  of  shining,  that  he  was  a  mo^t 
unpleasant  companion  in  a  tele-ii- 
tcte.  With  much  elegance  and  fa- 
cility of  expression,  he  had  few 
original  ide»s;  and  his  stock  of  ge- 
neral information  was  very  confined 
indeed.  This  discovery  changed 
my  admiration  into  cold  civility, 
and  as  he  sought  an  adulator  rather 
than  a  friend,  he  terminated  our  ac- 
quaintance abruptly  :  1  have  conse- 
quently ever  since  enjoyed  the  cre- 
dit of  heing  too  stupid  to  relu-h  the 
conversation  of  one  of  the  first  wits 
of  the  age. 

My  old  friend  Peter  Profound, 
who  is  reckoned  very  learned,  pie- 
served  for  a  long  time  the  high 
opinion  which  his  gravity  «ind  taci- 
turnity induced  me  to  form  of  him. 
When  I  visited  him,  I  generally 
found  him  in  his  library,  absorbed 
in  the  contents  of  a  huge  folio ;  and 
I  was  sometimes  refused  admittance 
because  he  was  deeply  engaged  in 
study,  and  had  given  orders  not  to 
let  any  body  in.  This  piece  of  in- 
formation 1  received  in  confidence 
from  his  valet,  and  it  heightened 
my  respect  for  him. 

One  day  I  wanted  to  consult  him 
on  some  very  serious  business,  and 
determined  to  take  the  privilege 
of  friendship  to  interrupt  his  stu- 
dies for  once.  I  accordingly  en- 
tered his  library  without  ceremony, 
and  there  beheld  a  sight  which  com- 
pletely annihilated  my  veneration 
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for  the  philosophic  Peter.  He  was 
seated  at  a  table  with  his  nightcap 
and  spectacles  on,  busily  engaged 
in  cutting  out  figures  in  card-pa- 
per. My  first  impulse  was  to  burst 
into  a  hearty  laugh,  but  the  inex- 
pressibly rueful  countenance  of  my 
friend  threw 'me  into  a  confusion 
nearly  as  great  as  his  own:  I  stam- 
mered out  an  apology,  and  hastily 
retired.  You  will  readily  conceive 
that  our  acquaintance  did  not  con-  ! 
tinue  long  after  this  discovery  of 
Mr.  Profound's  mode  of  employ- 
ing his  solitary  hours. 

I  chanced  at  a  public  dinner  to  j 
sit  next  to  Lord  Smoothphrase,  of 
whose  politeness  and  urbanity  I  had 
frequently  heard,  but  from  what  I 
saw  of  him,  I  was  convinced  that 
common  fame  had  not  done  him  jus- 
tice; and  I  said  every  where,  that 
Lord  Smoothphrase  was  certainly 
the  best -bred  man  in  England. 
Through  the  means  of  a  friend  of 
mine  who  was  intimate  with  him,  I 
soon  had  the  honour  of  being  rank- 
ed among  his  lordship's  acquaint- 
ance. 

For  some  time  I  believed  that  I 
had  found  in  Lord  Smoothphrase  a 
perfectly  well-bred  man;  but  one 
morning,  while  I  was  paying  him  a 
visit,  an  old  lady,  to  whom  he  had 
given  strict  orders  never  to  be  at 
home,  was  let  in  :  she  came  to  de- 
mand payment  for  the  schooling  of 
a  little  girl  whom  his  lordship  had 
promised  to  provide  for.  His  po- 
liteness and  suavity  vanished  the 
moment  that  she  mentioned  her  bu- 
siness; he  treated  her  with  the  most 
unprovoked  rudeness,  dismissed  her 
without  her  money,  and  the  moment 
she  was  gone,  ordered  that  the  ras- 
cally porter  who  had  let  her  in 
should  be  turned  out  of  his  house 


that  instant.  You  will  not  wonder 
that  this  circumstance  induced  me 
to  recant  all  the  praises  I  had  be- 
stowed upon  his  lordship's  good- 
breeding. 

Some  years  ago  I  was  captivated 
by  the  charms  of  Miss  Bellair, 
whose  good  temper  was  almost  pro- 
verbial among  her  acquaintance. 
She  was  generally  considered  ami- 
able, her  manners  were  fascinating, 
and  as  I  had  no  doubt  that  she  was 
all  perfection,  I  spoke  of  her  in 
such  raptures,  that  every  one  set 
me  down  as  her  professed  admirer, 

Luckily  I  had  prudence  enough 
to  wish  to  see  a  little  more  of  her 
before  I  made  formal  proposals,  and 
a  very  short  acquaintance  convin- 
ced me,  that  she  had  not  those 
qualities  which  I  deemed  absolute- 
ly necessary  in  a  wife.  She  was 
indeed  good-humoured  and  well- 
bred,  but  she  was  totally  devoid 
of  feeling  and  good-nature.  She 
would  not,  I  verily  believe,  have 
put  herself  to  the  smallest  incon- 
venience to  serve  any  human  being, 
and  I  had  the  strongest  reason  to 
suppose,  that  she  admitted  my  ad- 
dresses not  because  she  was  partial 
to  me,  but  merely  from  -consider- 
ing that  it  was  time  for  her  to  set- 
tle in  the  world  ;  and  as  she  had  no 
actual  offer  of  marriage,  she  be- 
haved in  such  a  manner  as  she 
thought  would  induce  me  to  make 
one.  I  accordingly  ceased  to  visit 
her,  and  in  consequence  I  was  uni- 
versally considered  as  the  most 
hard-hearted  fellow  on  earth,  and 
execrated  for  leaving  a  sweet  girl 
to  pine  at  my  desertion. 

However,  my  forsaken  fair  did 
not  long  wear  the  willow,  for  she 
was  married  within  two  months  to 
Counsellor  Siftwell,  who  having  a 
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personal  dislike  to  me,  waited  upon 
iier  to  try  whether  he  could  not  in- 
duce her  to  bring  an  action  against 
me  for  a  breach  of  promise  of  mar- 
riage. As  our  courtship  had  not 
gone  that  length,  she  declined  the 
counsellor's  professional  services, 
but  she  did  it  in  so  engaging  a  man- 
ner, that  he  became  her  warm  ad- 
mirer, and  in  two  months  after- 
wards he  led  her  to  the  altar  of 
Hymen. 

Some  time  ago  I  passed  a  sum- 
mer in  the  country,  where  I  had 
not  been  very  long  before  one  of 
my  neighbours,  a  beautiful  young 
widow,  made  a  sensible  impression 
on  my  heart.  I  could  see  her  on- 
ly at  church,  for  she  lived  in  the 
most  perfect  seclusion,  and  she  de- 
clared that  during  the  year  of  her 
widowhood,  of  which  only  six 
months  were  expired,  she  would 
receive  no  visits.  I  had  conse- 
quently no  opportunity  to  judge  of 
her  mental  qualities,  but  her  bene- 
volence made  her  adored  by  her 
poor  neighbours,  and  I  readily  per- 
suaded myself,  that  her  mind  would 
keep  the  promise  made  by  her 
countenance,  which  was  the  most 
intelligent  that  I  had  ever  seen. 

As  propriety  forbade  all  ap- 
proaches to  the  fair  widow,  I  could 
not  deny  myself  the  pleasure  of  dis- 
closing my  passion  for  her  in  con- 
fidence to  an  old  acquaintance,  who 
came  to  pass  a  few  months  at  my 
cottage.  He  laughed  heartily  while 
I  was  speaking,  and  as  soon  as  I  had 
finished,  assured  me  that  he  was 
certain  I  should  soon  find  some  liaw 
IP  this  newly  discovered  diamond, 
which  would  put  me  out  of  conceit 
with  it.  As  I  believed  that  was  im- 
possible, I  paid  no  attention  to  his 
raillery;  my  passion  continued  to 
f'oL  IV.   No.  XX. 


increase,  and  I  expected  with  the 
greatest  impatience  the  moment  in 
which  I  could  with  propriety  pre- 
sent myself  as  a  candidate  for  the 
hand  of  my  mistress,  when  a  tri- 
lling circumstance  totally  extin- 
guished my  passion. 

It  was  then  the  middle  of  sum- 
mer, and  I  knew  that  the  widow 
passed  the  greatest  part  of  the  day 
in  walking  through  the  grounds 
which  surrounded  her  house ;  it  un- 
luckily occurred  to  me,  that  with 
the  assistance  of  a  telescope  I  could 
enjoy  the  pleasure  of  contempla- 
ting her  charms  during  her  morn- 
ing rambles,  and  the  following  day 
I  stationed  myself  to  observe  her 
motions.  She  was  seated  in  an  al- 
cove, and  from  her  attitude  I  had 
no  doubt  that  she  was  deeply  en- 
gaged either  in  reading  or  contem- 
plation. Conceive  my  astonishment 
when  I  perceived  through  my  glass, 
that  her  attention  was  riveted  to 
her  nails,  which  she  was  engaged 
in  cutting  !  She  continued  occu- 
pied  with  them  till  my  patience 
was  exhausted,  and  I  was  near 
throwing  down  my  glass  in  a  rage. 
I  refrained  from  viewing  her  for 
some  moments,  and  then  took  ano- 
ther peep  :  but  the  second  trial  was 
worse  than  the  first;  she  was  doing 
something  to  her  eyebrows,  and  be- 
tween her  eyebrows  and  nails  she 
passed  four  hours  without  stirring 
from  the  alcove. 

I  quitted  my  cottage  the  next 
day,  consoling  myself  that  I  never 
had  it  in  my  power  to  make  a  de- 
claration or  my  sentiments  ;  but  un- 
fortunately the  friend  to  whom  I 
had  confided  them,  whispered  the 
story  of  my  passion  and  its  sudden 
termination  to  all  our  common  ac- 
quaintance, and  I  was  rallied  so  un- 
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mercifully  upon  the  subject,  that  1 
had  half  a  mind  to  forswear  socie- 
ty altogether,  and  bury  myseif  in 
solitude  all  the  rest  of  my  life. 

I  could  state  many  other  instan- 
ces of  a  similar  nature,  but  I  think, 
Mr.  Adviser,  I  have  said  enough  to 
convince  you,  that  I  am  unjustly 
stigmatized.  If,  sir,  you  can  point 
out  to  me  any  way  to  retrieve  my 
character,  and  enable  me  to  live 
on  good  terms  with  my  acquaint- 
ance, you  will  much  oblige  your 
very  humble  servant, 

Silvester  Spyfault. 

There  are  two  things  which  I 
would  recommend  to  Mr.  Spyfault: 
the  one,  not  to  form  nor  express  his 
opinion  so  hastily ;  the  other,  to  re- 
coliectthe  scriptural  precept  of  do- 
ing as  he  would  be  done  by.  Let 
him  examine  his  own  heart,  and  in 
spite   of  the   amour  propre  which 


blinds  us  all  in  a  great  measure  to 
our  own  failings,  I  fancy  he  will 
find  sufficient  cause  to  look  with  a 
more  lenient  eye  on  those  of  his 
neighbours.  I  wish  to  be  under- 
stood as  speaking  only  of  the  harm- 
less foibles  of  his  acquaintance: 
fori  think  he  cannot  be  too  circum- 
spect in  chusing  a  wife;  but  before 
he  fixes  his  choice,  let  him  recol- 
lect, that  a  very  large  portion  of  to- 
leration is  necessary  on  both  sides, 
to  enable  a  married  pair  to  live 
happily  together.  The  fastidious 
delicacy  which  makes  him  so  soon 
disgusted  with  his  acquaintance, 
would  render  both  himself  and  his 
wife  miserable;  and  if  he  follows 
my  advice,  he  will  lay  aside  all 
thoughts  of  matrimony  till  he  has 
conquered  it. 

S.  Sagephiz. 
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1739- 

JanuaryW.  Married,  Mr.  Beard, 
comedian  and  singer  at  Drury-lane 
theatre,  to  Lady  Henrietta  Her- 
bert, relict  of  Lord  Edward  Her- 
bert, second  son  of  the  Marqnis  of 
Powis,  and  daughter  to  the  Earl  of 
Waldegrave,  with  800/.  per  annum 
jointure. 

29th.  The  first  stone  of  West- 
minster bridge  laid. 

February  b\  At  Covent-Garden 
theatre,  one  John  Somerford  turn- 
bled  from  the  upper  gallery  into 
the  pit,  being  ten  yards,  without 
receiving  any  hurt.  When  the 
play  was  done,  he  told  Mr.  Rich 
that  he  had  made  himself  free  in 
the  gallery,  and  hoped  he  should 


have  the  liberty  of  going  into  it 
when  he  pleased ;  to  which  Mr. 
Rich  consented,  with  a  proviso  al- 
ways that  he  did  not  come  out  of  it 
in  the  same  abrupt  manner. 

September  2-5.  rfhe  first  stone  of 
the  Mansion-House  laid. 
3  710. 

March  17.  Mrs.  Stephens  receiv- 
ed   5000/.    reward    from    govern- 
ment for  discovering  her  medicine 
for  the  stone. 

1741. 

February.  A  fine  monument  is 
erected  in  Westminster  Abbey  to 
the  memory  of  Shukspeare,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Earl  of  Burlington, 
Dr.  Mead,  Mr.  Pope,  and  Mr.  Mar- 
tin.     Mr.    Eleetwood,    master    of 
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Drury-lane  theatre,  and  Mr.  Rich 
of  that  in  Covent-Garden,  gave 
each  a  benefit  arising  from  one  of 
his  own  plays  towards  if,  and  the 
dean  and  chapter  made  a  present 
of  the  ground.  The  design,  by  Mr. 
Kent,  was  executed  by  Mr.  Schee- 
maker. 

March  29.  Died,  Sir  Thomas 
Parkyns  of  Bunny,  Nottingham- 
shire, author  of  a  treatise  on  the 
Art  of  Wrestling. 

1743. 

3toi/ A,  Died,  Mr.  Charles  Po- 
vey,  well  known  lor  his  many 
schemes  and  projects,  particularly 
the  Sun  Fire-Office,  from  which  he 
had  a  salary  of  150/. 
1715. 

October  19.  The  whole  amount 
of  three  nights' acting  The  Beggar's 
Opera,  proposed  by  Mrs.  Cibber, 
who  acted  Polly,  making  600/.  was 
paid  by  Mr.  Rich  into  the  chamber 
of  London,  for  the  encouragement 
of  the  soldiers.  Every  comedian 
played  gratis,  and  the  tallow-chan- 
dler gave  the  candles. 

"2U/i.  Died,  Edward  Shepherd, 
Esq.  architect,  owner  of  Shepherd's 
market  and  other  buildings  about 
May-Fair. 

1748. 

August  27.  Pantines  invented  : 
they  were  figures  puiied  by  a  string 
in  the  manner  of  a  Dutch  toy; 
these  were  appended  to  carriages. 

iSioicmbcr  10  being  the  birth -day 
of  the  Princess  of  Wales,  the  fine 
statue  of  King  George  I.  in  Leices- 
ter-square was  uncovered. 
1749. 

June  16.  By  the  court  of  alder- 
men and  common  council  of  Lon- 
don—  Resolved,  that  the  commis- 
sioners of  bankrupts  sitting  at 
Guildhall    shall    not    be    provided 


with  coals  and  candles  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  city,  nor  coffee  or  tea 
be  provided  for  any  committee; 
that  only  5s.  be  allowed  for  each 
coach  or  chariot  that  shall  go  with 
any  of  the  members  to  wait  upon 
his  majesty,  or  any  of  the  royal  fa- 
mily, with  an  address,  or  upon  any 
other  occasion,  and  10s.  6d.  for  the 
lord  mayor's  coach. 

November  30.  The  Hon.  Hora- 
tio Walpoie,  brother  to  the  Earl  of 
Orford,  who  was  robbed  by  two 
men  on  the  7th  in  Hyde  Park,  when 
a  pistol  going  oil"  shot  through  the 
coach  and  scorched  his  face,  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  the  robbers, 
intimating  their  concern  for  the 
accident,  and  their  apprehension 
of  the  consequences  at  that  time; 
and  that  if  he  would  send  to  a  place 
named,  a  person  would  be  thereto 
deliver  his  watch,  sword,  and  coach- 
man's watch,  if  he  would,  on  his 
honour,  send  forty  guineas  in  less 
than  an  hour  to  the  same  place, 
with  threats  of  destruction  if  he 
did  not.  But  he  did  not  comply, 
though  he  afterwards  offered  twen- 
ty,  the  sum  they  tell  to  in  a  second 
letter. 

1751. 

M.  Labelie,  the  Swiss  architect 
of  Westminster  bridge,  in  his  new 
description  of  it,  tells  us,  that  the 
quantity  of  stone  materials  in  that 
noble  structure  js  nearly  double 
the  quantity  of  the  same  in  St. 
Paul's. 

June  25.  Married,  Baron  Xeu- 
hofr",  formerly  King  Tbeodore  oi 
Corsica,  now  in  the  rules  of  the 
King's  Bench  for  debt,  to  Mis.; 
Edmonson  of  Panton-square,  a  la- 
dy of  beauty  and  fortune. 

October  3.    The   vestries  of  St. 
Clement  Danes,  St.  Margaret, and 
M  2 
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St.  John's  Westminster,  have  a- 
greed  to  enforce  an  act  of  2d  Will, 
and  Mary,  for  obliging  all  persons 
whose  houses  adjoin  to  the  street, 
to  hang  out  lights  at  their  doors, 
from  dark-time  till  twelve  o'clock 
from  Michaelmas  to  Lady-da}',  or 
contribute  to  lamps  at  such  dis- 
tances as  two  or  more  justices  shall 
appoint,  under  2s.  for  every  neg- 
lect; and  levying  a  penalty  of  5s. 
for  every  offence  on  those  who  lay 
any  dirt,  ashes,  or  other  obstruc- 
tions in  the  streets. 
1752. 

January.  Married,  Mr.  Roubil- 
liac,  the  statuary  in  St.  Martin's- 
lane,  to  Miss  Crossley  of  Deptford, 
worth  10,000/. 

March  15.  Died,  Mrs.  Eliza  Jus- 
tice, wife  of  Counsellor  Justice, 
transported  some  years  ago  for 
robbing  Cambridge  University  of 
many  books,  and  authoress  of  Ame- 
lia, or  The  distressed  Wife,  a  poem. 

April  17.  The  theatrical  house 
called  the  New  Well,  near  the 
London  Spa,  preached  in  for  the 
first  time  by  a  Methodist  clergy- 
man, it  being  taken  by  the  Rev. 
John  Wesley  for  a  tabernacle. 
1753. 

May  31.  Died,  Lady  Harriet 
Beard,  wife  of  Mr.  Beard,  of  his 
majesty's  band  of  music,  by  whose 
death  a  jointure  of  600/.  per  annum 
devolves  to  the  Earl  of  Powis. 
1755. 

April  15.  Died,  Mr.  Benjamin 
Bourn,  author  of  The  Sure  Guide  to 
Hell,  a  young  man,  son  of  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Bourn,  a  dissenting  minister, 
of  promising  expectations! 
1758. 

Jan.  2.  His  majesty,  according  to 
annual  custom,  ordered  1000/.  to 
be  distributed  among  the  poor  of 


the  parishes  of  St.  Margaret  and  St. 
John,  St  Mary-le-Strand,  St.  Paul 
Covent- Garden, St. Clement  Danes, 
St.  Ann  Westminster,  St.  George 
Hanover,  and  St.  James. 

A  fine  equestrian  statue  of  his 
present  Majesty  King  George  by 
Van  Nost,  was  erected  in  St.  Ste- 
phen's Green,  Dublin. 

May  29.  The  first  stone  of  a  new 
bridge  was  laid  from  Brentford  to 
Kew. 

Dec.  22.  The  annual  legacy  of 
John  Smith  was  distributed  to  poor 
persons  in  several  parishes  in  Sur- 
ry, to  whom  he  left  each  three  yards 
of  linen  and  three  bushels  of  coal. 
He  died  near  ninety  years  ago,  and 
had  acquired  upwards  of  10.000/. 
by  begging  about  the  country,  and 
letting  money  out  to  use  to  poor 
persons. 

1759. 

April  24.  Died,  Thomas  Bond  at 
Litchfield,  aged  82,  said  to  be  the 
original  from  whom  Mr.  Farquhar 
took  his  character  of  Scrubb  in  The 
Beaux  Stratagem.  He  was  a  ser- 
vant in  Sir  Thomas  Biddulph's  fa- 
mily great  part  of  his  life. 
1760. 

May  IB.  AtMr.  Langford'ssaleof 
Mr.  Ames'  books,  a  copy  of  the  trans- 
lation of  the  New  Testament  by 
Tindal,  supposed  to  be  the  only  one 
remaining  which  escaped  the  flames, 
was  sold  for  14f  guineas.  This 
book  was  picked  up  by  one  of  the 
late  Lord  Oxford's  collectors,  and 
was  esteemed  so  valuable  a  purchase 
by  his  lordship,  that  he  settled  20/. 
per  annum  for  life  upon  the  person 
who  procured  it.  His  lordship's  li- 
brary being  afterwards  purchased 
by  Mr.  Osborn  of  Gray's  Inn,  he 
marked  it  at  15s.  for  which  price 
Mr.  Ames  bought  it.    This  transla- 
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tion  was  finished  in  the  reign  of  j 
Henry  VIII.  1526,  and  the  whole  ! 
impression,  as  supposed  (this  copy 
excepted),  was  purchased  by  Ton- 
stall  Bishop  of  London,  and  burnt 
at  St.  Paul's  cross  that  year.  Tin- 
dal  was  betrayed  at  Antwerp,  and 
apprehended  by  the  emperor's  of- 
ficers, who  made  him  a  close  prison- 
er in  the  castle  of  Freyburgh,  1530, 
where  he  was  publicly  burnt  to 
ashes. 

June  3.  The  Rev.  Dean  and 
Chapter  of  Westminster  held  a  ju- 
bilee in  commemoration  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  who  founded  Westmin- 
ster school.  They  marched  in  grand 
procession  from  the  hall  to  the  ca- 
thedral, where  PurcelPs  grand  Te 
Deum  was  performed,  and  a  sermon 
preached  by  the  Right  Rev.  Za- 
chary  Pearce,  Bishop  of  Rochester 
and  Dean  of  that  cathedral.     The 


figure  of  that  queen  in  wax  was 
also  set  up  in  the  Abbey. 

July  9.  A  fire  broke  out  at  the 
house  of  Mrs.  Kennedy  in  Man- 
chester-buildings, near  Cannon- 
row,  Westminster,  which  consumed 
that  house  and  the  house  of  Miss 
Dawson  (Nancy),  the  dancer,  and 
damaged  others. 

\bth.  Several  fine  drawings  have 
been  made  of  his  majesty,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  premiums  offered 
by  the  Society  of  Arts  (for  the  En- 
couragement) :  the  committee  a- 
greed  to  reduce  the  number  to 
four,  which  were  this  day  laid  be- 
fore his  majesty  by  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire,  in  order  that  one  of 
them  might  be  ultimately  fixed  on. 

16^//.  The  Society  of  Arts  ad- 
judged a  premium  of  20  guineas 
for  the  best  likeness  and  drawing 
of  his  majesty,  to  Mr.  J.  Meyers. 


THE  HISTORY  OF  PHARAMOND. 


Gifted  by  nature  with  brilliant 
talents  and  an  excellent  heart,  the 
youth  of  Pharamond  afforded  the 
fairest  promise  of  a  happy  matu- 
rity. He  was  indeed  guilty  of 
some  excesses,  but  paternal  affec- 
tion palliated  where  it  could  not 
excuse  his  faults,  and  his  doting 
father  looked  forward  with  hope 
and  exultation  to  the  time  when 
the  effervescence  of  youth  subsi- 
ding, Pharamond's  virtues  would 
reflect  additional  lustre  on  the  dis- 
tinguished race  from  which  he 
sprang. 

There  were  few  hearts  more 
feelingly  alive  than  Pharamond's 
to  the  distresses  of  others,  and  the 
profuse  expenditure  which  some- 
times drew  severe  reprehension 
from  his  indulgent  father,  was  as 


often  occasioned  by  his  benevolent 
propensities  as  by  his  love  of  plea- 
sure. Chance  brought  him  ac- 
quainted with  Alcander,  a  young 
man  of  nearly  his  own  age,  who 
veiled  a  most  profligate  heart  by 
manners  singularly  engaging.  Al- 
cander was  necessitous,  and  he 
scrupled  little  by  what  means  he 
supplied  his  wants;  he  soon  became 
sensible  of  the  advantages  which 
he  might  derive  from  Pharamond's 
friendship,  and  he  cultivated  it 
with  the  greatest  assiduity. 

One  day  while  the  friends  were 
engaged  in  conversation,  Phara- 
mond perceived  that  Alcander  was 
melancholy  and  abstracted.  He 
inquired  the  cause,  but  received 
an  evasive  answer,  and  Alcander 
assumed  a  more  cheerful  air;  but 
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his  gaiety  was  so  evidently  forced, 
that  it  increased  the  solicitude  of 
Pharamond ;  and  his  entreaties  at 
last  drew  from  his  friend  an  ac- 
knowledgment, that  his  melan- 
choly was  occasioned  hy  the  dis- 
tressed situation  of  a  female  rela- 
tion of  his,  who  was  left  by  the 
sudden  death  of  her  father  wholly 
unprovided  for. 

Alcander  drew  a  touching  pic- 
ture of  the  misfortunes  of  his  de- 
ceased relation,  whose  remains  he 
said  would  have  been  seized  for 
debt,  had  he  not  stepped  forward 
to  rescue  them  from  his  merciless 
creditors-,  but  the  sum  which  he 
had  paid  was  all  that  he  could  com- 
mand, and  the  situation  of  the  poor 
orphan  almost  distracted  him.  He 
had  not  concluded  when  a  bank- 
note to  a  large  amount  was  slipped 
into  his  hand  for  the  relief  of  her 
necessities.  He  made  a  show  of 
reluctance,  which  the  generous 
Pharamond  soon  conquered,  and 
with  many  professions  of  gratitude, 
he  accepted  the  money  for  the  use 
of  his  cousin. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  was  to 
find  an  asylum  for  Flavia,  and  Al- 
cander soon  afterwards  told  his 
friend,  that  he  had  placed  her  in 
the  house  of  a  respectable  widow, 
who  had  promised,  as  soon  as  the 
violence  of  her  grief  was  abated, 
to  procure  her  a  situation  as  go- 
verness in  a  family. 

For  some  time  Pharamond  saw 
little  of  Alcander,  who  was,  or 
pretended  to  be,  wholly  occupied 
with  his  cousin.  One  day  when 
Phairamond  called  upon  him,  he 
was  informed  that  he  was  just 
sent  for  to  Flavia,  who  was  dying. 
Equally  grieved  and  surprised  at 
this  news,  Pharamond  hastened  to 


the  lodgings  of  Flavia  :  he  found 
the  street-door  ajar,  and  on  enter- 
ing a  parlour,  he  beheld  Flavia  re- 
clining on  a  sofa.  Alcander  was 
hanging  over  her  with  a  counte- 
nance full  of  consternation.  Fla- 
via's  eyes  were  half  closed,  and 
her  total  want  both  of  colour  and 
animation  might  have  made  one 
suppose  her  a  beautiful  statue.  On 
hearing  footsteps  she  opened  her 
e)'es,  and  they  met  those  of  Phara- 
mond, who  was  gazing  on  her  with 
a  look  of  the  tenderest  interest. 
A  crimson  glow  suffused  her  cheek, 
and  never  perhaps  in  the  full  bioom 
of  health  and  beauty  had  she  ap- 
peared so  touchingly  lovely.  Pha- 
ramond recollected  almost  instantly 
the  impropriety  of  his  presence,  and 
hastily  withdrew  ;  but  the  image  of 
the  fair  Flavia  accompanied  him, 
and  he  remained  in  the  house  till 
he  was  assured  all  immediate  dan- 
ger was  over. 

The  cause  which  Alcander  as- 
signed for  the  illness  of  his  cousin 
redoubled  the  interest  which  she 
had  inspired  in  the  bosom  of  Pha- 
ramond :  a  nobleman  of  high  rank 
had  presumed  to  insult  her  with  li- 
centious offers.  Pharamond's  whole 
soul  was  on  fire  ;  scarcely  could  he 
forgive  Alcander's  refusal  to  en- 
trust him  with  the  name  of  the  vil- 
lain, whom  he  longed  to  chastise. 
From  that  day  he  was  constant  in 
his  inquiries  after  the  health  of  the 
interesting  Flavia,  and  at  last  he 
was  permitted  to  see  her.  She 
thanked  him  with  a  grace  and  sweet- 
ness the  most  captivating  for  the 
interest  he  had  taken  in  her  health  ; 
one  visit  produced  another,  and  a 
few  interviews  sufficed  to  render 
the  susceptible  Pharamond  deeply 
enamoured  of  the  lovely  orphan. 


the  history  of  pharamond. 


He  confided  his  sentiments  to  Al- 
cander, who  listened  to  him  with 
the  greatest  apparent  regret,  and 
besought  him  in  the  strongest  terms 
to  conquer  his  passion.  He  was, 
however,  well  aware  that  his  rea- 
soning would  have  no  effect  on  the 
generous  and  high-spirited  Phara- 
mond^ who  was  determined,  if  he  I 
cou4d  obtain  the  consent  of  Flavia,  : 
to  espouse  her  secretly,  and  wait 
tor  a  favourable  opportunity  to 
hreak  the  matter  to  his  father. 

Though  he  had  reason  to  helieve 
that  the  affections  of  Flavia  were 
his  own,  she  steadily  refused  his 
offered  hand.  He  cherished,  how- 
ever,  a  hope  that  his  perseverance 
would  at  length  overcome  her  re- 
luctance  to  hestow  it  upon  him, 
and  he  visited  herconstantly  though 
secretly. 

These  visits  proved  fatal  to  the 
honour  of  Flavia  and  the  peace  of 
Pharamond  ;  hut  though  impru- 
dent, he  was  not  unprincipled,  and 
he  insisted  upon  repairing  hy  an 
immediate  though  private  marriage 
the  injury  he  had  done  her. 

The  unhappy  girl  replied  to  his 
passionate  entreaties  only  hy  her 
tears,  nor  could  he  draw  from  her 
the  consent  he  so  ardently  solicit- 
ed. The  following  morning  he 
was  refused  admittance,  under  pre- 
tence that  she  was  too  ill  to  see  him, 
and  in  the  evening  he  received  a 
letter  from  her,  bidding  him  adieu 
for  ever. 

In  this  letter  she  declared  her- 
self unworthy  to  become  his  wife, 
and  acknowledged  that,  prior  to  her 
acquaintance  with  him,  a  villain 
had  robbed  her  of  her  honour.  She 
owned  it  had  been  her  intention, 
polluted  as  she  was;  to  accept  his 
offered    ham),    fur.    this    intention 


was  gradually  shaken,  and  at  last 
overthrown,  hy  the  nobleness  of  his 
behaviour  to  her. 

While  he  was  reading  this  extra- 
ordinary letter,  Alcander  entered 
with  a  countenance  full  of  astonish- 
ment, and  from  him  Pharamond 
learned,  that  Flavia  quitted  her 
lodgings  the  day  before,  and  was 
gone  no  one  knew  whither.  Had 
not  the  mind  of  Pharamond  been 
too  deeply  occupied  with  the  con- 
tents of  Flavia' s  letter  to  remark 
the  incoherence  and  agitation  of 
Alcander's  manner,  it  would  have 
given  him  some  suspicion  of  the 
truth.  In  fact,  he  was  the  villain 
to  whom  the  unhappy  Flavia  owed 
her  ruin.  She  was  really  his  rela- 
tion, and  left  to  his  care  by  her 
dying  father;  but  that  father  did 
not  know,  that  some  months  before, 
her  honour  had  fallen  a  sacrifice 
to  his  wiles.  Alcander's  refusal  to 
perform  his  promise  of  making  her 
his  wife,  threw  her  into  the  state  in 
which  she  was  first  seen  by  Phara- 
mond, and  Alcander  perceiving  im- 
mediately the  impression  which  her 
charms  had  made  upon  him,  form- 
ed the  plan  of  ridding  himself  of 
her  by  bringing  about  her  union 
with  his  deceived  friend.  Though 
fallen,  Flavia  was  not  quite  aban- 
doned; it  was  with  infinite  diffi- 
culty that  he  gained  her  con- 
sent to  this  iniquitous  proceeding. 
|  At  last  she  reluctantly  agreed  to 
!  receive  the  visits  of  Pharamond, 
whose  amiable  qualities  soon  made 
a  sensible  impression  on  her  heart  : 
but  the  more  tender  her  regard  for 
him  became,  the  more  deepl}  did 
she  rejrret  the  deceit  which  she  was. 
about  to  practise;  and  when  at  last 
he  offered  her  his  hand,  all  the 
threats  of  Alcander  were  unavail- 
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ing  toinducehertoacceptit.  Com- 
pelled at  length  to  come  to  a  deter- 
mination, she  resolved  to  bury  her- 
self for  ever  in  obscurity;  but 
though  she  acknowledged  her  own 
guilt,  she  did  not  dare  to  reveal  that 
of  Alcander.  She  knew  that  he 
was  not  deficient  in  personal  cou- 
rage, and  she  feared  that  the  life  of 
Pharamond  might  fall  a  sacrifice  to 
the  vengeance  which  she  was  cer- 
tain he  would  seek. 

Disappointed  in  the  hopes  of 
happiness  which  he  had  formed, 
Pharamond  sought  to  lose  the  re- 
membrance of  his  perfidious  Flavia 
in  riot  and  dissipation.  His  fa- 
ther's remonstrances  and  entreaties 
roused  hiin  at  last  from  the  excess- 
es to  which  he  at  first  abandoned 
himself;  he  forswore  love  for  ever, 
and  in  the  bustle  of  politics,  into 
which  he  entered  with  great  spirit, 
he  found  an  effectual  cure  for  his 
passion. 

At  that  period  his  father  died, 
leaving  his  affairs  in  a  very  embar- 
rassed state,  and  the  treachery  of 
a  steward  in  whom  Pharamond  en- 
tirely confided,  completed  the  ruin 
of  his  fortune. 

Pharamond  had  distinguished 
himself  by  the  zeal  with  which  he 
espoused  the  opposition  party.  His 
conduct  was  the  effect  of  princi- 
ple, and  his  patriotism  was  for  a 
long  time  proof  against  distress, 
but  the  pressure  of  his  necessities 
became  at  last  so  great,  that  he  ac- 
cepted a  place.  By  this  step  he 
totally  alienated  the  regard  of  the 
party  which  he  abandoned,  and  it 
was  impossible  for  him  to  concili- 
ate that  to  which  he  went  over,  as 
several  of  its  members  had  a  per- 
fect recollection  of  the  bitter  sar- 
casms by  which  he  had  formerly 
wounded  them. 


His  distress  had  made  him  ac- 
quainted with  the  selfishness  of  Al- 
cander, and  though  he  never  knew 
to  what  degree  this  false  friend  had 
injured  him,  his  ingratitude  had  to- 
tally extinguished  Pharamond's  re- 
gard. Poor  Pharamond  now  found 
himself  in  a  situation  of  all  others 
the  most  dangerous  to  a  feeling 
soul.  He  was  surrounded  by  beings 
with  whom  he  was  continually  obli- 
ged to  dissemble,  and  for  whom  he 
did  not  feel  the  smallest  interest. 
By  degrees  a  total  change  took 
place  in  his  character,  and  ambi- 
tion filled  the  aching  void  which  be- 
trayed  love  and  unrequited  friend- 
ship had  left  in  his  heart. 

The  thirst  of  power  resembles 
the  thirst  of  gold  ;  it  increases  by 
being  fed.  Pharamond  has  risen 
step  by  step,  till  he  has  nothing 
more  to  gain  ;  yet  he  is  still  unsa- 
tisfied. He  is  tormented  too  by  a 
perpetual  fear  of  losing  the  post 
which  he  at  present  holds,  and  to 
preserve  it,  lie  submits  to  mortifi- 
cations from  which  his  high  spirit 
would  once  have  revolted  with  dis- 
gust. No  one  who  sees  the  smi- 
ling ease,  the  unvarying  placidity 
of  his  manner,  can  conceive  that 
his  heart  is  a  prey  to  fear,  envy,  and 
suspicion  :  yet  such  is  the  case. 
These  baleful  passions  poison  his 
life;  habit  has  given  him  a  degree 
of  self-command,  which  enables 
him  to  conceal  their  workings  from 
every  eye;  but  the  effort  by  which 
he  effects  this,  only  serves  to  plant 
their  stings  deeper  in  his  heart. 

Fortunio  closed  his  volume  with 
a  sigh,  and  with  expectations  con- 
siderably lowered,  went  to  pay  a 
visit  to  Marcus.  He  found  him  in 
conversation  with  an  officer,  and 
after  the  first  civilities  were  over, 
Fortunio  took  an  opportunity  to  in- 
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quire  the  particulars  of  the  last  en- 
gagement in  which  Marcus  had 
commanded.  He  admired  the  en- 
thusiasm with  which  the  general 
spoke  of  the  bravery  of  his  own 
troops,  and  the  noble  justice  which 
he  did  to  the  valour  of  the  enemy. 
It  was  evident  that  his  whole  heart 
was  in  his  subject;  the  love  of 
glory  sparkled  in  his  full  dark  eye, 
and  as   Fortunio   saw   his   counte- 


nance gradually  glow  with  honest 
pride  and  pleasure,  he  whispered, 
to  himself,  that  if  Marcus  was  not 
happy,  at  least  he  could  not  be  ve- 
ry wretched.  He  opened  his  vo- 
lume, however,  with  much  less  con- 
fi.lence  than  he  had  done  in  the 
two  former  instances.  Let  us  see 
.vlmt  account  it  gave  him  of  the 
History  of  Marcus. 


Plate  8— NEW  BE 
Having  in  a  preceding  number 
described  the  architectural  ar- 
rangement and  general  appearance 
of  this  institution,  it  will  be  suffi- 
cient here  to  advert  to  such  parti- 
culars connected  with  its  internal 
economy  as  are  of  any  interest  to 
the  general  reader. 

This  hospital  is  designed  for  the 
admission  of  all  poor  lunatics,  ex- 
cept cripples  and  such  as  are  af- 
flicted with  certain  bodily  diseases. 
Upon  security  being  given  that  they 
shall  be  taken  away  when  required, 
and  have  clothes  found  them,  all  ad- 
missible patients,  except  those  from 
parishes  and  public  offices,  are  ad- 
mitted without  fee  or  expense. 
Parishes  and  public  offices  pay 
three  guineas  for  each,  and  enter 
into  the  same  engagements.  For 
incurables  must  be  paid  a  deposit 
of  five  pounds,  and  nine  shillings  a 
week,  besides  their  clothing;  but 
if  sent  by  poor  friends,  the  weekly- 
payment  is  reduced  to  six  shillings. 
Patients  remain  till  cured,  or  for 
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twelve  months,  when  they  are  to  be 
discharged,  unless  there  be  then  a 
prospect  of  cure. 

According  to  the  rules  of  this 
institution,  no  person  whatever,  ex- 
cept governors,  or  those  in  compa- 
ny with  a  governor,  is  to  be  per- 
mitted to  view  the  hospital  and  pa- 
tients ;  but  the  president  or  treasu- 
rer may  give  written  orders  for  the 
admission  of  any  member  of  either 
House  of  Parliament  at  convenient 
hours. 

The  keepers  and  servants  are 
forbidden  to  receive  any  fee  or  gra- 
tuity whatever,  either  from  visitors 
or  others,  on  pain  of  dismission. 

The  official  return  of  the  state 
of  this  hospital  as  delivered  to  the 
lord  mayor,  according  to  custom, 
on  Easter  Monday  last,  was  as  fol- 
lows : 

Remaining  in  the  hospital,  1815     .  118 

Buried  last  year 8 

Cured  and  discharged  last  year      .  102 

Patients  under  cure 115 

incurable 81 


REFLECTIONS  ON  THE  YEAR,  WITH   THE  GROWTH  OF 
THINGS.—  Written  in  1663. 

nus:  these  are  the  four  seasons  in 


There  be  in  the  year  four  quar- 
ters,  the   which   are  named  thus, 
Ver,  Hyems,  jEstas,  and  Autum- 
Pnf.  IF    N».  XX. 


the  year.    Prime-time  is  the  spring 
of  the  year,  containing  February, 
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March,  and  April;  in  these  three 
months  every  green  thing  growing 
beginneth  to  bud  and  flourish. 
Then  cometh  summer,  as  May, 
June,  and  July  ;  and  in  these  three 
months  every  heath  and  grain  and 
tree  is  in  his  most  strength  and 
beaut}-,  and  then  the  sun  is  at  the 
highest.  Next  cometh  autumn,  as 
August,  September,  and  October, 
wherein  all  fruits  wax  ripe,  and 
are  gathered  and  housed.  Then 
cometh  November,  December,  and 
January,  and  these  three  months 
be  in  the  winter;  that  time  the  sun 
is  at  the  lowest, and  is  of  little  profit. 
We  astronomers  say,  that  the  age 
of  man  is  threescore  and  twelve 
years,  and  that  we  liken  to  but  one 
whole  year,  for  evermore  we  take 
six  years  for  every  month,  as  Ja- 
nuary and  February,  and  so  forth  ; 
for  as  the  year  changeth  by  the 
twelve  months  into  twelve  divers 
manners,  so  doth  man  change  him- 
self twelve  times  in  his  life  by 
twelve  ages,  and  every  six  times 
six  maketh  thirty-six,  and  then 
man  is  at  the  best,  also  the  highest ; 
and  twelve  times  six  maketh  three- 
score and  twelve,  and  that  is  the 
age  of  man.  Thus  you  may  count 
and  reckon  every  month  for  six 
years,  or  else  it  may  be  understood 
by  the  four  quarters  and  seasons  of 
the  year;  so  man  is  divided  into 
four  parts,  as  to  youth,  strength, 
wisdom,  and  age.  He  is  to  be 
eighteen  years  young,  eighteen 
years  strong,  eighteen  years  in 
wisdom,  and  the  fourth  eighteen 
years  to  go  to  the  full  age  of  three- 
score and  twelve. 

The  Change  of  Man  twelve  Times, 
according  to  the  Months. 
He  must  take  the  first  six  years 


for  January,  the  which  is  of  no 
virtue  nor  strength;  in  this  season 
nothing  on  the  earth  groweth.  So 
man,  after  that  he  is  born,  till  he 
be  six  years  of  age,  is  of  little  or 
no  wit,  strength,  or  cunning,  and 
may  do  little  or  nothing  that  com- 
eth to  any  profit. 

Then  cometh  February,  and  then 
the  days  lengthen,  and  the  sun  is 
hotter;  then  the  fields  begin  to 
wax  green.  So  in  the  other  six 
years  till  he  come  to  twelve,  the 
child  beginneth  to  grow  bigger, 
and  is  apt  to  learn  such  things  as 
are  taught  him. 

Then  cometh  the  month  of  March, 
in  which  the  labourer  soweth  the 
earth,  and  planteth  trees,  and  edi- 
fieth  houses.  The  child  in  these 
six  years  waxeth  big,  to  learn  doc- 
trine and  science,  and  to  be  fair 
and  pleasant  and  loving,  for  then 
he  is  eighteen  years  of  age. 

Then  cometh  April,  that  the  earth 
and  the  trees  are  covered  with 
flowers,  and  in  every  part  goods 
increase  abundantly.  Then  com- 
eth the  young  man  to  gather  the 
sweet  flowers  of  hardiness;  but 
then  beware  that  the  cold  winds 
and  storms  of  vice  beat  not  down 
the  flowers  of  good  manners  that 
should  bring  a  man  to  honour,  for 
then  he  is  twenty-four  years  of  age. 

Then  cometh  May,  that  is  both 
fair  and  pleasant,  for  then  birds 
sing  in  woods  and  forests  night 
and  day  ;  the  sun  shineth  hot:  then 
man  is  most  lusty,  mighty,  and  of 
proper  strength,  and  seeketh  plays, 
sport,  and  manly  pastimes,  for  then 
he  is  full  thirty  years  of  age. 

Then  cometh  June,  and  then  the 
sun  is  at  the  highest  in  his  meri- 
dional; he  may  ascend  no  higher 
in   his  station:    his  golden   beams 
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ripen  the  corn ;  and  then  man  is 
thirty-six  years.  He  may  ascend 
no  more,  for  then  nature  hath  given 
him  courage  and  strength  at  the 
full,  and  ripeneth  the  seeds  of  per- 
fect understanding. 

Then  cometh  July,  that  fruits  be 
set  on  sunning,  and  our  corn  a- 
hardening;  but  then  the  sun  be- 
ginneth a  little  to  descend  down- 
ward. So  the  man  goeth  from 
youth  toward  age;  it  beginneth  to 
acquaint  him  with  sadness,  for  then 
he  is  come  to  forty -two  years  of 
age. 

After  that  cometh  slagnst,  then 
we  gather  in  our  corn,  and  also  the 
fruits  of  the  earth  ;  and  then  man 
doth  his  diligence  to  gather,  that 
he  may  find  himself,  maintain  his 
wife,  children,  and  household,  when 
age  cometh  on  him  ;  and  then,  after 
that  six  years,  he  is  forty-eight 
years  of  age. 

Then  cometh  September,  that 
wines  be  made,  and  the  fruits  of 
the  trees  be  gathered;  and  there- 
withal he  doth  freshly  begin  to 
garnish  his  house,  and  make  pro- 
vision of  needful  things  to  live  with 
in  winter,  which  draweth  very  near  : 
and  then  man  is  in  his  most  sted- 
fast  and  covetous  estate,  prospe- 
rous in  wisdom,  purposing  to  ga- 
ther and  keep  as  much  as  shall  be 
sufficient  for  him  in  his  age,  when 
he  may  gather  no  more;  and  then 
he  is  fifty-four  years  of  age. 

Then  cometh  October,  when  all 
is  gathered,  both  corn  and  other 
kinds  of  fruits,  also  the  labourers 
plough  and  sow  new  seeds  in  the 
earth  for  the  year  to  come;  and 
then  he  that  nought  soweth,  nought 


gathereth.  And  then  in  these  six 
years  a  man  shall  take  himself  unto 
God  to  do  penance  and  good  works, 
and  then  the  benefits  the  year  after 
his  death  he  may  gather  and  have 
spiritual  profit;  and  then  man  is 
fully  the  term  of  threescore  years. 

Then  cometh  November,  that  the 
days  be  very  short,  and  the  sun  in 
a  mauner  giveth  but  little  heat,  and 
the  trees  lose  their  leaves,  the  fields 
that  were  green  look  hoar  and  grey ; 
then  all  manner  of  herbs  are  hid  in 
the  ground,  and  then  appeared)  no 
flower,  and  winter  is  come,  that  the 
man  hath  understanding  of  age, 
and  hath  lost  his  kindly  heat  and 
strength  ;  his  teeth  begin  to  rot  and 
fail  him,  and  then  hath  he  little 
hope  of  long  life,  but  desireth  to 
come  to  the  life  everlasting;  and 
these  six  years  make  him  three- 
score and  six  years  of  age. 

Last  of  all  cometh  December, 
full  of  cold,  with  frost  and  snow, 
with  great  winds  and  stormy  wea- 
ther, that  a  man  cannot  labour :  the 
sun  is  then  at  the  lowest,  the  trees 
ami  the  earth  are  hid  in  snow.  Then 
it  is  good  to  hold  them  nigh  the 
fire,  and  to  spend  the  goods  that 
they  got  in  summer;  for  then  man 
beginneth  to  wax  crooked  and  fee- 
ble, and  then  he  loseth  his  perfect 
understanding,  and  his  heirs  desire 
death;  and  these  six  years  make 
him  full  threescore  and  twelve 
years,  and  if  he  live  any  longer,  it 
is  by  his  good  guiding  and  dieting 
in  his  youth.  Howbeit,  it  is  possi- 
ble that  a  man  may  live  till  he  be 
a  hundred  years  of  age,  but  there 
be  few  who  live  so  long. 
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THE    FEMALE    TATTLER. 

No.  XX. 

What  beauty  is  I  know.— Prior. 


Though  my  subject  may  inter- 
est my  own  sex,  it  may,  perhaps, 
offend  those  profound  moralists 
who  have  thought  proper  to  deter- 
mine, that  beauty  is  rather  to  be 
despised  than  desired:  that,  like 
strength  or  swiftness,  it  is  a  mere 
natural  excellence,  the  effect  of 
causes  altogether  out  of  our  power, 
and  not  intended  either  as  the 
pledge  of  happiness,  or  the  distinc- 
tion of  merit. 

To  such  philosophising  peda- 
gogues I  shall  beg  leave  to  remark, 
that  beauty  is  among  those  quali- 
ties, which  no  power  of  argument, 
no  effort  of  human  wit  can  bring 
into  contempt:  it  is,  therefore,  to 
be  wished,  at  least,  that  beauty  was 
in  some  degree  dependant  upon 
sentiment  and  manners,  that  so 
high  a  privilege  might  not  be  pos- 
sessed by  the  unworthy;  and  that 
human  reason  might  no  longer 
suffer  the  mortification  of  those 
who  are  compelled  to  adore  an 
idol,  which  only  differs  from  a  stone 
or  a  log  by  the  skill  of  the  artificer, 
and  if  they  cannot  themselves  be- 
hold beauty  with  indifference,  they 
must  surely  approve  an  attempt  to 
shew  that  it  merits  their  regard. 

I  shall,  however,  principally  con- 
sider that  species  of  beauty  which 
is  expressed  in  the  countenance, 
for  this  alone  is  peculiar  to  human 
beings,  and  is  not  less  complicated 
than  their  nature.  In  the  counte- 
nancetherearebuttwo  requisites  to 
beauty,  which  are  wholly  produced 
by  external  causes,  colour  and  pro- 
portion ;  and  it  \yill  appear,  that 
even  in  common  estimation  these 


are  not  the  chief,  but  that  though 
there  may  be  beauty  without  them, 
yet  there  cannot  be  beauty  without 
something  more. 

The  finest  features,  ranged  in  the 
most  exact  symmetry,  and  height- 
ened by  the  most  blooming  com- 
plexion, must  be  animated  before 
they  can  strike;  and  when  they  are 
animated,  will  generally  excite  the 
same  passions  which  they  express. 
If  they  are  fixed  in  the  dead  calm 
of  insensibility,  they  will  be  exa- 
mined without  emotion ;  and  if 
they  do  not  express  kindness,  they 
will  be  beheld  without  love.  Looks 
of  contempt,  disdain,  or  malevo- 
lence, will  be  reflected,  as  from  a 
mirror,  by  every  countenance  on 
which  they  are  turned  ;  and  if  a 
wanton  aspect  excites  desire,  it  is 
little  less  than  that  of  a  savage  for 
his  prey,  which  cannot  be  gratified 
without  the  destruction  of  its  ob- 
ject. 

Among  particular,  and  which  are 
generally  considered  as  subordi- 
nate, graces,  the  dimple  has  al- 
ways been  allowed  the  pre-emi- 
nence, and  the  reason  is  evident; 
dimples  are  produced  by  a  smile, 
and  a  smile  is  an  expression  of 
complacency :  so  the  contraction 
of  the  brows  into  a  frown,  as  it  is  an 
indication  of  a  contrary  temper, 
has  always  been  deemed  a  capital 
defect. 

The  lover  is  generally  at  a  loss 
to  define  the  beauty  by  which  his 
passion  was  suddenly  and  irresisti- 
bly determined  to  a  particular  ob- 
ject; but  this  could  never  happen 
if  it  depended  upon  any  known 
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rule  of  proportion,  upon  the  shape 
or  disposition  of  the  features,  or 
the  colour  of  the  skin.  He  tells 
you  that  ii  is  something  which  he 
cannot  fully  express,  something 
not  fixed  in  any  part,  hut  diffused 
over  the  whole.  He  calls  it  a  sweet- 
ness, a  softness,  a  placid  sensibi- 
lity, or  gives  it  some  other  appel- 
lation which  connects  beauty  with 
sentiment,  and  expresses  a  charm 
which  is  not  peculiar  to  any  set  of 
features,  hut  is,  perhaps,  possible 
to  all. 

This  beauty,  however,  does  not 
always  consist  in  smiles,  but  varies 
as  expressions  of  meekness  and 
kindness  vary  with  their  objects: 
it  is  extremely  forcible  in  the  silent 
complaint  of  patient  sufferance, 
the  tender  solicitude  of  friendship, 
and  the  glow  of  filial  obedience; 
and  in  tears,  whether  of  joy,  of 
pity,  or  of  grief,  it  is  almost  irre- 
sistible. 

This  is  the  charm  which  capti- 
vates without  the  aid  of  nature, 
and  without  which  her  utmost 
bounty  is  ineffectual.  But  it  can- 
not be  assumed  as  a  mask  to  con- 
ceal insensibility  or  malevolence ; 
it  must  be  the  genuine  effect  of 
corresponding  sentiments,  or  it 
will  impress  upon  the  countenance 
a  new  and  more  disgusting  deform- 
ity, well  known  by  the  name  of 
affectation.  It  will  produce  the 
grin,  the  simper,  the  stare,  the  lan- 
guishment,  the  pout,  and  innume- 
rable other  grimaces,  that  render 
folly  ridiculous,  and  change  pity  to 
contempt.  By  some,  indeed,  this 
speci'.-s  of  hypocrisy  has  been  prac- 
tised with  such  skill  as  to  deceive 
superficial  observers,  though  it  can 
deceive  even  these  but  for  a  mo- 
ment. Looks,  which  do  not  cor- 
respond with  the  heart,  cannot  be 


assumed  without  labour,  nor  con- 
tinued without  pain  :  the  motive  to 
relinquish  them  must,  therefore, 
soon  preponderate,  and  the  aspect 
and  apparel  of  the  visit  will  be 
laid  by  together;  the  smiles  and 
languishments  of  art  will  vanish, 
and  the  fierceness  of  rage,  or  the 
gloom  of  discontent,  will  either 
obscure  or  destroy  all  the  elegance 
of  symmetry  and  complexion. 

The  artificial  aspect  is,  indeed, 
as  wretched  a  substitute  for  the 
expression  of  sentiment,  as  the 
smear  of  paint  for  the  blushes  of 
health;  it  is  not  only  equally  tran- 
sient, and  equally  liable  to  detec- 
tion, but  as  paint  is  apt  to  leave 
the  countenance  more  pallid  and 
sickly,  the  passions  burst  forth  with 
more  violence  after  restraint,  the 
features  become  more  distorted, 
and  excite  a  more  determined  aver- 
sion. 

Beauty,  therefore,  according  to 
my  doctrine,  which,  for  the  happi- 
ness of  my  sex,  cannot  be  too  gene- 
rally propagated  and  believed,  de- 
pends principally  upon  the  mind, 
and,  consequently,  may  be  influ- 
enced by  education.  It  has  been 
remarked  by  those  who  have  stu- 
died the  physiognomy  of  the  "  hu- 
man face  divine,"  that  the  predo- 
minant passion  in  any  character 
may  be  generally  discovered  in  the 
countenance,  because  the  muscles 
by  which  it  is  expressed,  being  al- 
most perpetually  contracted,  lose 
their  tone,  and  never  totally  relax, 
so  that  the  expression  remains 
when  the  pa-sion  is  suspended: 
thus  an  angry,  a  disdainful,  a  sub- 
tie,  and  a  suspicious  temper,  is  dis- 
played in  characters  that  are  al- 
most universally  understood.  It 
is  equally  true  of  the  more  plea- 
sing and  the  softer  passions,  that 
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they  leave  their  signatures  upon 
the  countenance  when  they  cease 
to  act:  their  prevalence,  therefore, 
produces  a  mechanical  effect  upon 
the  aspect,  and  gives  a  turn  and 
cast  to  the  features,  which  make  a 
more  favourable  and  forcible  im- 
pression on  the  mind  of  others, 
than  any  charm  produced  by  mere 
external  causes. 

Lavater  argues  strongly,  ingeni- 
ously, though  not  always  conclu- 
sively, on  tiie  inHuence  of  the  or- 
ganic construction  of  certain  parts 
of  the  human  frame  on  intellectual 
character:  I  shall  not,  however, 
perplex  my  readers  with  any  quo- 
tations from  his  curious  work,  but 
proceed  in  my  own  way  to  the  il- 
lustration of  my  subject. 

I  have  further  to  observe,  that 
the  beauty  which  depends  upon 
temper  and  sentiment,  is  not  so 
dangerous  to  the  possessor  as  that 
which  proceeds  from  the  mere  at- 
traction of  features.  It  is,  to  use 
an  Eastern  metaphor,  "  like  the 
towers  of  a  city,  not  only  an  orna- 
ment but  a  defence."  If  it  excites 
desire,  it  at  once  controuls  and  re- 
finesit.  .Beauty  of  this  description 
and  character  represses  with  awe, 
softens  with  delicacy,  and  wins  to 
imitation.  The  love  of  reason  and 
of  virtue  is  blended  with  that  of 
beauty,  because  the  latter  is  little 
more  than  the  emanation  of  intel- 
lectual excellence,  which  is  not  an 
object  of  native  appetite.  As  it 
excites  a  purer  passion,  it  also 
more  forcibly  engages  to  fidelity. 
Every  man  finds  himself  more  pow- 
erfully restrained  from  giving  pain 
to  goodness  than  to  beauty;  and 
every  look  of  a  countenance  in 
which  they  are  blended,  in  which 
beauty  is  the  expression  of  good- 


ness, is  a  silent  reproach  of  the  first 
irregular  wish;  and  the  purpose 
immediately  appears  to  be  disin- 
genuous and  cruel,  by  which  the 
tender  hope  of  ineffable  affection 
would  be  disappointed,  the  placid 
confidence  of  unsuspecting  sim- 
plicity abused,  and  the  peace  even 
of  virtue  endangered  by  the  most 
sordid  infidelity  and  a  breach  of 
the  strongest  obligationr. 

Let  it,  therefore,  be  remember- 
ed, that  none  can  be  disciples  of 
the  Graces  but  in  the  school  of 
Virtue,  and  that  those  who  wish  to 
be  lovely  must  learn  to  be  good. 

I  shall  beg  leave  to  add  a  letter 
which  I  have  received  on  the  fore- 
going subject,  and  which  serves  to 
enliven  the  moral,  philosophic  dis- 
course which  precedes  it. 

TO  THE  FEMALE  TATTLER, 
Madam, 

It  will  be  sufficient  for  me 
to  introduce  myself  to  you  as  se- 
venteen years  of  age,  with  a  hand- 
some fortune,  and  I  suppose  I  may 
say,  as  every  body  else  does,  with  a 
considerable  share  of  beauty.  Till 
I  had  finished  my  growth,  the  old 
ladies  complimented  me,  and  the 
young  ones  sought  my  company; 
but  sin;  e  the  gentlemen  have  be- 
gun to  discharge  their  glances  at 
me,  and  that  I  have  been  distin- 
guished in  the  societies  to  which  my 
mother  has  presented  me,  in  short, 
since  I  appear  to  have  grown  into 
the  favour  of  the  other  sex,  I  have 
lost  the  esteem  of  my  own.  Some 
of  those  with  whom  I  had  been  in- 
timate became  cold  and  indifferent, 
and  others  gave  up  all  acquaint- 
ance on  the  imputation  of  dis- 
agreeable qualities,  which  they  had 
themselves  invented.  It  was  but 
the    other    evening   when    I   was 
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treated  with  absolute  incivility  from 
the  following  circumstance: — A 
gentleman)  who  had  been  very  fa- 
cetious to  several  ladies  in  the  com  - 
pany,  at  length  turning  to  me, 
thought  proper  to  exclaim,  "  As 
for  you,  madam,  Prior  has  descri- 
bed you  in  the  following  couplet: 
"  Thai  air  ami  harmony  of  shape  express, 
Fine  L>y  degrees,  and  beautifully  less.1' 

Immediately  a  malignant  smile  dis- 
played itself  on  the  countenance  of  ' 
every   lady  in    the  company,  aad 
verses  ridiculing  those  who  were 
vain  of  such  a  trumpery  thing  as  a  ! 
pretty   face    were    loudly    quoted, 
but  which    I    shall  not  repeat.     I 
continually  meet  with  similar  in- 
sults, and  I  wish  to  advise  with  you  | 
how  I  am  to  defend  myself  against 
such  abominable   misconduct.     Is 
there  no  possible  way  to  baffle  the  j 
malicewhicb  persecutes  me  -  What 
is  the  value  of  beauty  when  it  ren- 
ders  the  possessor  unhappy?  and 
why  was  Nature  so  lavish  of  her 
gifts  to  me,  as  to  make  her  kind- 
ness prove  a  cruelty?     I  am  told 
that  my  shape  is  delicate,  my  eyes 
sparkling,  my  lips  I  know  not  what, 
my  cheeks,  forsooth,  adorned  with  ; 
a  just  mixture  of  the  rose  and  lily ; 
but  these  enviable  qualities,  as  they 
are  supposed  to  be,  have  been  the 
cause  of  so  much   unmerited  un- 
easiness to  me,  that,  incredible  as 
it  may  be,  I  should  be  glad  to  ex- 
change them  ;  I  do  not  say  for  de- 
formity and  disagreeableness,  but 
for  just  such  a  portion  of  personal 
attractions  as  may  allow  me  to  live  | 
easy  and  unmolested,  that  I   may 
not  excite  such  a  degree  of  admi- 
ration among:  the  men  as  to  make 
mean  object  of  scandal  and  hatred 
among  the   women.     I    do    assure 
vim,  madam,  that  my  conduct  is 


irreproachable;  tiiat  I  do  not  . 
myself  airs ;  that,  to  the  utm<  -t  of 
my  power,  I  studiously  avoid  the 
shadow  of  affectation  of  any  kind; 
that  so  far  from  running  into  i  l- 
shionable  extremes,  I  carefully 
avoid  them;  that  1  study  to  im- 
prove my  mind,  and  pursue,  with- 
out any  display  of  superiority,  the 
attainment  of  those  qualifications, 
and  no  more,  that  are  suited  to  my 
sex  and  years,  and  my  situation  in 
life:  and  yet  not  a  week  pas 
but  1  receive  some  mortifications 
which  I  do  not  deserve,  and  can 
attribute  them  only  to  those  per- 
sonal gifts  of  nature,  in  which  I 
have  no  merit,  and  whose  attrac- 
tions accident  may  diminish,  and 
time  will,  in  a  few  years,  inevita- 
bly destroy. 

Say  something,  I  beseech  you, 
which,  while  it  may  correct  others, 
may  afford  instruction  and  conso- 
lation to  your  uncomfortable,  hum- 
ble .ici  vant, 

Amanda  Ciief.rli 
My  fair  correspondent  is  among 
the  very  few  who  think  superior 
beauty  a  misfortune.  It  often,  in- 
deed, proves  so;  though  with  her 
way  of  thinking,  it  will  not,  I  trust, 
be  a  misfortune  to  her.  She  may, 
I  think,  comfort  herself  with  this 
consideration: — That  those  who 
propagate  stories  against  her,  know 
them  to  be  false,  and  are  only  en- 
deavouring to  make  others  believe 
them  to  be  true.  My  advice,  fair 
;  lady,  is  to  disappoint  their  envious 
efforts  by  .not  suliering  them  to 
make  \  ju  unhappy ;  conduct  your- 
self as  you  ought ;  assume  a  becom- 
,  ing  courage  when  you  appear  in 
the  world,  and  these  petty  scandals 
will  vanish  before  you.  Thus  a 
great  philosopher  of  ancient  times, 
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on  hearing  it  was  asserted  by  cer- 
tain persons  that  he  was  a  bad 
man,  calmly  replied,  "  I  shall  take 


care  to  live  in  such  a  way  that  no- 
body will  believe  it." 

F T . 


ADDRESS  PRESENTED  TO  JOHN  PHILIP  KEMBLE,   ESQ. 

In  Covent- Garden  Theatre  on  the  Night  of  his  Farezvell,  June  23,  1817. 

Written  by  particular  request,  for  the  Occasion,  by  WM.  CAREY. 


The  testimonies  of  respect  to 
this  great  performer  emanated  from 
various  quarters.  The  plan  of  an 
invitation  by  a  public  advertise- 
ment to  a  dinner  at  the  Freemasons' 
Hall,  and  the  present  of  a  piece  of 
plate,  were  liberally  forwarded  by 
his  brethren  of  Covent- Garden 
Theatre,  and  taken  up  by  the  no- 
bility, gentry,  men  of  letters,  and 
artists  of  the  country.  The  idea 
of  an  address  for  a  Farewell,  but  not 
a  final  one,  originated  in  a  distant 
circle  of  lovers  of  the  drama,  not 
personally  known  to  Mr.  Kemble. 
In  their  subsequent  choice  of  a  wri- 
ter, they  applied  to  one  who  also 
was  an  entire  stranger  to  Mr.  Kem- 
ble, and  was  only  known  to  them 
by  the  circumstance  of  his  having, 
in  various  publications,  for  many 
years  spontaneously  expressed  his 
sense  of  that  eminent  actor's  pow- 
ers. He  could  not,  therefore,  be 
supposed  to  speak  any  other  than 
his  unbiassed  opinions,  which  had 
already  met  their  concurrence.  The 
manuscript  was  read  in  private  cir- 
cles, and  in  the  pit  at  Covent-Gar- 
den,  some  time  before  it  was  print- 
ed. Only  two  days  before  the  first 
intended  night  of  delivery,  a  print- 
ed copy  being,  as  is  customary  on 
such  occasions,  communicated  to 
reach  him ;  the  resolution  of  Mr. 
Kemble  to  persevere  in  his  farewell 
was  received  with  regret,  but  not 
without  hope.  Printed  copies  were, 


also,  handed  through  private  cir- 
cles in   town,  a  week   before   the 
farewell  night.    On  that  night,  be- 
tween the  2d,  3d,  4th,  and  5th  acts, 
printed  copies  were  circulated  by 
several  gentlemen   in  the  pit  and 
boxes;    and    were    perused    with 
earnest  attention.      It  was  at  the 
same  time  circulated  in  the  galle- 
ries :  a  cabinet  copy  had,  also,  been 
printed  in  gold  letters,  upon  white 
satin,  surrounded   by  a  wreath  of 
roses,  surmounted  by  z  crown   of 
laurel,  and  encompassed  by  an  out- 
er border   embroidered    in    gold. 
The   tassels   on  each  corner  were 
acorns  of  gold  twist.    This  tasteful 
expression  of  public  respect  was 
accompanied  by  a  superb  crown  of 
laurel,  to   decorate   the  brows  of 
Mr.  Kemble,  and  both  were  hand- 
ed by  the  audience  from  seat  to 
seat,  from  the  back  to  the  front  of 
the  pit,  to  be  presented  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  play.     They  were 
then  delivered  by  the  gentleman, 
who  held  them,  to  M.  Talma,  the  ce- 
lebrated French  tragedian,  who  sat 
in  the  orchestra,  with  a  request  that 
he  would  fling  them  upon  the  stage 
for  Mr.  Kemble.     This  was  execu- 
ted and  applauded,  with  loud  cries 
for  Mr.  Fawcett,  the  stage-mana- 
ger, to  present  them  to  Mr.  Kem- 
ble.    One  of  the  servants  entered 
to  clear  the  stage,  but  was  warned 
by  the  general  shout  not  to  touch 
these  testimonies  of  public  respect. 
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Mr.  Fawcett  entered  and  took  up 
the  satin  scroll  and  crown,  and 
shewed  them  to  the  audience,  with 
these  words : — "  Ladies  and  gentle- 
men, I  presume  that  1  am  to  con- 
sider this  crown  and  scroll  as  a 
mark  of  public  respect  to  Mr.  Kem- 
ble.  If  it  be  your  pleasure  to  de- 
pute me  to  present  the  laurel  to 
that  gentleman,  it  will  be  the  most 
delightful  tusk  which  ever  fell  to 
my  lot  to  perform."  The  whole 
house  by  a  burst  of  applause  and 
cries  of  "  Yes,  yes," — communica- 
ted their  desire.  Mr.  Favvcett,  with 
respectful  acknowledgments  bow- 
ing, ass'ured  the  audience,  that,  "  in 
their  name,  he  would  present  their 
compliment  to  Mr.  Kemble  ;"  and 
withdrew,  with  the  crown  and  ad- 
dress, amidst  fresh  tokens  of  es- 
teem and  respect  for  the  eminent 
actor  whom  they  had  just  lost.  The 
address  was  as  follows  : — 

Sir, 

After  having  so  long  receiv- 
ed from  the  display  of  your  emi- 
nent abilities,  the  greatest  degree 
of  gratification  and  instruction, 
which  the  highest  class  of  histrio- 
nic   representation    could    bestow, 


beheld  in  your  personification  the 
spirit  of  history  and  poetry  united. 
in  embodying  the  characters  of 
Shakspeare  and  our  other  drama- 
tic writers,  you  were  not  contented 
to  revive  an  outward  show  of  their 
greatness  alone.  The  splendour  of 
an  antique  costume — the  helmet 
and  armour — the  crown  and  sceptre, 
all  that  pertains  to  the  insignia 
of  command,  are  easily  assumed. 
When  you  appeared,  the  habit  and 
the  man  were  as  soul  and  hotly. 
The  age  and  country  in  which  we 
live  were  forgotten.  Time  rolled 
back  a  long  succession  of  centuries. 
The  grave  gave  up  its  illustrious 
dead.  Cities  and  nations  long  pass- 
ed away,  re-appeared  ;  and  the  el- 
der brothers  of  renown,  the  heroes 
and  statesmen,  the  sages  and  mon- 
archs  of  other  years,  girt  in  the 
brightness  of  their  shadowy  glory, 
lived,  and  loved,  and  fought,  and 
bled,  before  us.  We  beheld  in  you 
not  only  their  varying  looks  and 
gestures,  their  proud  march  and 
grandeur  of  demeanour,  but  the 
elevated  tone  of  their  mind  and  the 
flame  of  their  passions.  We  mean 
not  here  to  enumerate  the  various 


we  think  upon  the  near  approach  of  '<  characters  in  which  you  have  shone 
your  intended  farewell  to  the  stage,  as  the  light  of  your  era:  but  we' 
with  sentiments  of  deep  concern,  |  may  be  allowed  to  say,  that  you  ex- 
and,  if  possible,  an  increase  of  re-  '  eel  Lai  in  that  which  teas  most  excel- 
spect.  In  justice  to  the  interests  of  lent;  that  wherever  the  grandeur  of 
the  drama,  and  our  own  feelings,  an  exalted  mind  was  united  with 
we  would  fain  postpone  the  moment  >  majesty   of   person;   wherever  the 


of  a  separation  so  painful.  Fitted 
by  the  endowments  of  nature  and 
by  classical  acquirements,  by  high 
association  and  the  honourable  am- 
bition of  excellence,  you  have,  for 
upwards  of  thirty  years,  dignified 
the  profession  of  an  actor,  by  your 
private  conduct  and  public  exer- 
tions in  the  British  capital.  We 
Vol.  IF.  No.  XX. 


noblest  organ  was  required  for  the 
noblest  expression  ;  wherever  na- 
ture, holding  up  the  mould  of  cha- 
racter, called  for  an  impression 
from  the  most  precious  of  metals, 
there  she  looked  to  Kemble  as  her 
gold  ;  there  you  shone  with  pre- 
eminent lustre. 
In  the  austere  dignity  of  Cato,  the 
O 
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stern  patriotism  of  Brutus,  the  fiery 
bearing  of  Coriolanus,  and  the  mad 
intoxication  of  Alexander,  you  trans- 
ported your  audience  in  imagina- 
tion, alternately  to  Greece,  Home, 
or  Babylon,  Seconded  by  the  well- 
painted  illusion  of  local  scenery, 
you  seemed  every  where  in  your 
native  city,  every  where  contempo- 
rary with  the  august  edifices  of  the 
ancient  world.  In  you  some  of 
those  great  characters  lived,  and 
we  cannot  conceal  our  apprehen- 
sions, that,  when  yon  withdraw,  we 
shall  lose  sight  of  them  for  a  long- 
time, and,  as  life  is  short,  perhaps 
forever.  In  expressing  this  senti- 
ment, we  feel  a  warm  respect  for 
every  actor  of  genius.  A  mind 
like  yours  would  be  wounded  by 
any  compliment  that  was  not  found- 
ed in  the  most  liberal  sense  of  gene- 
ral desert.  It  is  an  additional  me- 
rit in  you  to  have  obtained  distinc- 
tion in  an  age  of  refinement,  and 
from  a  Public  qualified  to  appreci- 
ate your  powers.  A  small  light 
shines  in  darkness;  but  you  have 
flourished  amidst  a  circle  of  gene- 
rous competitors  for  fame,  whose 
various  abilities  we  admire,  and  in 
whose  well-earned  applause  we 
proudly  join.     They  behold  in  the 


honours  which  your  country  pays 
to  you,  the  permanence  of  that  ce- 
lebrity which  they  have  already  so 
deservedly  acquired,  and  a  sure 
pledge  of  the  future  honours  which 
await  upon  the  close  of  their  pro- 
fessional career.  We,  therefore, 
earnestly  entreat,  that  you  will  not 
at  once  deprive  the  public  of  their 
gratification,  and  the  stage  of  your 
support.  We  entreat  of  you  not 
to  take  your  final  leave  on  the  night 
named  for  your  last  performance. 
All  ue  ash,  is,  that  you  will  consent 
to  pei  form  a  few  nights  each  sea- 
son, so  long  as  your  health  will  per- 
mit. We  adjure  you  to  grant  this 
request,  by  your  own  fame,  an  ob- 
ject which  is  not  more  dear  to  you 
than  it  is  to  us,  and  we  confidently 
rel}-  upon  your  respect  for  public 
opinion,  that  you  will  not  cover  us 
with  the  regret  of  a  refusal.  We 
have  spared  the  annexation  of  sig- 
natures as  inadequate  and  unneces- 
sary, even  if  our  numbers  and  re- 
stricted limits  permitted  that  form. 
The  pealing  applause  of  the  au- 
dience,  each  night  of  your  perform- 
ance, and  the  united  voice  which  ac- 
companies this,  are  the  best  attesta- 
tion of  the  public  sentiment. 

Monday,  June  23,  1817. 


MUSICAL 

Gradus  ad  Parnassum,  or  the 
Art  of  Playing  on  the  Piano- Forte, 
exemplijied  in  a  Series  of'  Exer- 
cises in  the  strict  and  in  the  free 
Styles;  composed,  and  dedicated 
to  her  Excellency  the  Princess 
Sophia  Wolkonsky,  by  Muzio 
Ciementi.  Pr.  11.  Is. 
It  may  require  an  apology  to 
our  readers  to  have  delayed  till  now 
a  notice  of  this  important  work. 


REVIEW. 

We  have  had  it  in  our  possession 
some  months,  but  we  wished  to  be 
familiarized  with  its  plan  and  con- 
tents before  we  would  attempt 
speaking  of  it.  That  this  resolu- 
tion demanded  some  time  in  its 
execution,  those  who  have  exami- 
ned the  "  Gradus  ad  Parnassum" 
will  not  deny.  The  steps  by  which 
Mr.  C.  guides  the  way  to  the  moun^ 
tain  of  the  Muses  are  not  of  easy  as« 
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cent,  they  require  laborious  climb- 
ing; but  whoever  lias  successfully 
achieved  the  toilsome  journey,  to 
him  any  other,  the  most  rugged, 
path  in  the  whole  realm  of  harmo- 
ny will  appear  but  a  promenade. 
On  investigating  the  pages  before 
lis,  the  whimsical  question  sug- 
gested itself:  Supposing  the  shade 
of  dementi  to  arrive  with  this  book 
under  his  arm  in  the  Elysian  Fields, 
what  would  Pythagoras,  Aristoxe- 
nus,  Olympus,  or  any  other  of  the 
celebrated  Grecian  theorists,  say 
of  his  labour,  admitting  that  they 
understood  our  mode  of  musical 
notation  ?  Whatever  might  be  their 
judgment  on  its  merits,  we  are  con- 
fident they  would  consider  de- 
menti as  an  impostor,  if  he  told 
them,  that,  in  the  world  he  had  left, 
all  these  notes  could  be  executed 
by  one  man  upon  one  instrument. 
Many  of  these  exercises  are  set  in 
four  distinct  and  independent  parts, 
the  inner  ones  of  which  are  kept 
in  activity  by  middle  fingers,  while 
the  extreme  parts  are  sustained  or 
carried  on  by  the  rest  of  the  hand. 
The  author  appears  to  have  had 
for  his  principal  aim  the  grand  ob- 
ject of  rendering  the  fingers  inde- 
pendent of  each  other,  the  strength- 
ening those  that  are  usually  neg- 
lected, and  thus  producingan  equa- 
lity of  nerve  and  pliability  among 
them  all.  But  while  the  pieces, 
which  serve  as  vehicles  of  this  es- 
sential system  of  drill,  fully  accom- 
plish the  object  intended,  they,  at 
the  same  time,  present  a  treasure 
of  science  and  profound  harmonic  II 
combinations,  which  it  would  be  as 
presumptuous  in  us,  as  it  would  be 
tedious  to  our  readers,  to  analyze 
in  this  place;  as  in  a  gallery  of 
masterpiece?  of  the  pencil,  we  turn 


from  one  subject  to  the  other,  in 
doubtful  hesitation  which  to  admire 
most.  Before  we  dismiss  the  pre- 
sent work  from  our  consideration, 
it  may  lie  well  to  admonish  the  stu- 
dent, not,  like  a  butterfly,  to  flut- 
ter with  superficial  eagern ess  from 
one  exercise  to  the  other,  nor  to 
be  disheartened  by  difficulties  at 
first  deemed  insuperable.  Let 
perseverance  be  his  motto  :  let  him 
consider  that  these  movements  are 
studies,  which  time  and  intense  ap- 
plication only  will  enable  him  to 
master;  no  matter  whether  he  be  a 
fortnight  in  the  practice  of  one 
number,  so  this  fortnight  renders 
him  master  of  the  task.  The  tempi 
of  all  the  movements  cannot  be 
mistaken,  as  they  are  metionomical- 
ly  indicated  ;  and  it  will  be  aclvise- 
able,  at  first  at  least,  not  only  to 
let  the  metronome  beat  throughout 
the  performance,  but  to  set  it  much 
slower  than  marked,  and  gradually 
to  accelerate  the  tempo  until  the 
pupil's  ability  is  adequate  to  the 
performance  in  proper  time. 
"  The  rosy-cheek1  d  Boy  at  the  Cot- 
tagers Door"  a  Ballad,  sung  by 
Mr.  Horn  at  the  Theatre  Royal 
Drury-lane.  Pr.  2s. 
The  melody  and  words  of  this 
ballad  are  stated  to  be  by  the  au- 
thor of  "  The  Village  Milkmaid,'' 
"  The  Baronet's  Choice,"  and  some 
other  songs,  all  which  have  passed 
critical  muster  in  former  numbers 
of  our  miscellany.  Although  the 
present  production  presents  us 
with  unquestionable  traces  of  the 
author's  lyric  talent,  we  deem  it 
inferior  to  any  of  his  former  la- 
bours. The  melody  does  not  pro- 
ceed throughout  in  equally  sn 
connection,  and  the  ideas  and  style 
are  more  of  the  common  . 
0  2 
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The  harmony,  on  the  contrar}',  al- 
though not  free  from  objection,  ap- 
pear^ to  have  been  better  attended 
to;  and  upon  the  whole  we  think  we 
perceive  progressive  improvement 
in  the  accompaniments  of  this  au- 
thor's songs.  This  is  as  it  should 
be,  for  although  he  only  lays  claim 
to  the  melody,  the  public  have  a 
right  to  expect  his  melodies  cor- 
rectly harmonized. 
Introduction  and  Rondo  for  the  Pi- 
ano-Forte, composed,  and  dedicated 
to  Miss  Ami  Smith,  by  C.  L.  Li- 
thander.  Op.  6.  Pr.  2s.  6d. 
The  introduction  consists  of  an 
adagio  in  B  minor,  in  which  pathe-  | 
tic  expression,  originality  of  con- 
ception, and  scientific  treatment, 
form  predominant  features;  its 
conclusion,  in  which  the  author 
modulates  through  broken  chords, 
fancifully  sprinkled  over  the  whole 
range  of  the  Ice}'-  board,  is  devised 
ill  the  best  style.  The  subject  of 
the  rondo,  in  E  major,  is  rendered 
attractive  by  the  elegant  smooth- 
ness of  its  pastoral  melody,  which 
is  followed  by  an  apposite  contrast 
of  energetic  unisono  ascent  ;  after 
which  Mr.  L.  enters  upon  a  suc- 
cession of  digressive  matter,  inter- 
spersed with  a  variety  of  elaborate 
modulations,  highly  to  his  credit  as 
a  writer,  and,  we  may  say,  as  a  pro- 
fessor ;  for  we  have  had  the  advan- 
tage of  hearing  him  perform  his. 
own  production  in  a  style  of  per- 
fection and  genuine  feeling,  the 
impression  of  which  will  not  soon 
be  effaced.  In  the  harmony,  bold 
as  hesometimesventures  his  flights, 
we  observe  a  purity  that  bespeaks 
firmness  of  theoretical  principles; 
one  passage  alone  struck  us  as  ra- 
ther exceeding  the  limits  of  com- 
positorial  licence:  we  alln.de  to  p. 
7,  /.  3,  where,  after  an  ascent  from 
the  key  of  C    through    alternate 


sixths  and  thirds,  he  arrives  at  the 
chord  of  Bby  means  of  an  harmonic 
progression,  liable,  in  our  opinion, 
to  essential  objection.  But  this 
transient  irregularity  is  far  from 
affecting  the  general  value  and  cha- 
racter of  a  composition,  in  every 
respect  entitled  to  the  highest  fa- 
vour at  the  hands  of  the  true  lowers 
of  the  art. 

La  Sauterelle,  a  Divertiserne/it  Tor 
the  Piano- Forte,  wrin  an  Accom- 
paniment for  the  Flute  or  Harmo- 
nica, ad  libitum,  composed  by  T.  A . 
Rawlings.     Pr.  4s. 

La  Sauterelle,  we  suppose,  takus 
its  title  from  the  skipping  style  in 
which  the  first  movemeut  of  this 
divertimento  is  set.  It  is  a  march 
of  regular  construction,  well  put 
together,  and  effective  in  meloilv 
and  harmon}",  without  striking  ori- 
ginality. The  variation  of  the 
theme,  pp-1,  &c.  is  in  good  taste, 
and  reminds  us  of  what  is  called 
the  Copenhagen  Walz.  r.Fiie  suc- 
ceeding movement  is  a  rondo  of 
very  pleasing  texture  ;  the  subject, 
which  is  not  altogether  new,  is 
sprightly  and  artless  in  expression  ; 
the  deductions  drawn  from  it  are 
such  as  to  do  credit  to  Mr.  11. 's  in- 
ventive conception  and  taste  (espe- 
cially the  digressions,  pp.  8  and  10}  ; 
and  the  conclusion  is  worked  up 
with  much  ingenuity  .and  effect. 
There  is  one  passage  [p.  6,  /.  4,) 
which  is  liable  to  objection :  the 
progress  of  the  harmony  is  rather 
harsh,  and  the  rhythm  infringed. 

Preludes,  in  a  progressive  St  vie,  for 
the  Piano-Forte,  composed  Jor'the 
"Use  of  young  Ladies,  by  T.  La- 
tour.     Pr.  6s. 

Although  these  preludes  seem 
exclusively  intended  for  young  la- 
dies, we  perceive  nothing  in  them 
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which  couUi  render  it  improper  to 
put  them  into  the  hands  of  pupils 
of  the  other  sex.  We  derived  much 
entertainment  from  them  :  they  arc 
sensibly    arranged,    composed    in 
good    taste  and   style,    and    adapt 
themselves  remarkably  well  to  the 
fingers.     The  keys  (major  and  mi- 
nor) extend  to  four  flats  and  four 
sharps,  with  the  exception  of  the 
minor  sharp  keys,  of  which  the  pre- 
ludes consist  only  of  the  key  of  E 
minor,  probably  to  avoid  difficulty. 
Although  there  are  from  eight  to 
nine  preludes  in  every  key,  the  sub- 
jects of  the  first  tour  or  five  numbers 
in   each  key  is  the  same,  but  am- 
plified in  the  style  of  variations,  so 
that  the  progression  from  the  easy 
to  the  more  difficult  is  strictly  and 
judiciously  m ai  n  tain ed . 
Dr.  Haydn's  Grand    Symphony    in 
B  (b)>  os  performed  at  the  Phil- 
harmonic Society,  arranged/or  two 
Per  formers  on    the   Piano- Forte, 
and  respectfully  dedicated  f:>  Miss 
Ross  and  Miss  Key,  by  D.  Bru- 
guier.     Pr.  5s. 

Few  of  our  readers  can  be  unac- 
quainted with  the  above  charming 
symphony,  and  particularly  with 
the  elegant  romance-allegretto  in 
E  b,  which  forms  its  second  move- 
ment. The  adaptation  of  it  as  a 
piano-forte  duet  will,  therefore,  be 
received  as  a  welcome  addition  to 
the  library  of  performers  on  that 
instrument,  especially  with  the  re- 
commendation which  it  carries  with 
itself.  It  appears  to  us  correct  and 
effective,  although  free  from  over- 
crowded harmony  and  intricacies 
of  execution.  The  second,  espe- 
cially, is  set  so  as  to  be  mastered 
by  a  very  moderate  proficient :  we 
should  deem  it  too  plain,  were  we 
not  satisfied  that  the  main  object  of  I 


Mr.  B.  was,  by  siecring  clear  of 
difficulties,  to  render  his  labour  ac- 
cessible and  relishing  to  limited 
abilities. 

u  Friendship,  Love,  and  Wine"  a 
Round,  the  Words  by  W.  Ball, 
Esq.  adapted  to  three  national 
W.ahes.  Pr.  Is.  (id.  Chappell 
and  Co. 

Three  distinct  walzes,  the  first, 
Ach  da  lieber  August  in,  the  second 
equally  well  known  to  us,  although 
not  by  any  name,  and  the  third, 
called  the  Tyro/ese  Wah,  are,  with 
considerable  ingenuity,  brought 
together  so  as  to  constitute  a  vocal 
terzett,  of  which  each  walz  forms 
a  part :  the  words  to  each  part  ait? 
given  in  English  and  French,  and 
a  piano-forte  accompaniment  sup- 
ports the  whole.  It  is  rather  curi- 
ous to  find  how  well  these  three 
separate  tunes  combine  into  a  si- 
multaneous harmony  of  treble,  te- 
nor, and  bass,  so  as  to  produce  a 
very  agreeable  glee.  The  reason, 
of  course,  lies  in  the  construction 
of  all  regular  walzes,  which  may 
even  be  produced  by  musical  dice. 
Exmouth,  the  Pride  of  British  Peers, 
sung  with  the  highest  applause  at 
the  public  Concerts  by  Mr.  L.  Lee, 
composed  by  W.  H.  Astor.  Pr. 
Is.  6d. 

This  is  the  first  musical  produc- 
tion bearing  Mr.  Astor's  name  that 
has  come  under  our  observation  ; 
we  hope  it  will  not  be  the  last.  The 
number  of  wretched  sailors1  songs 
had,  we  own,  not  created  a  favour- 
able bias  on  beholding  the  title, 
but  we  soon  found  this  to  be  of  a 
very  different  complexion  from  the 
«>enerality  of  its  brethren.  The 
melody  is  at  once  dignified,  taste- 
ful, and  free  from  commonplace 
expressions;  and  the  accompant- 
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tiient  not  only  well  conceived  upon 
the  whole,  but  in  some  instances  pe- 
culiarly select  and  effective.  The 
harmony,  in  several  places,  would 
have  been  capable  of  emendation. 
In  the  11th  bar,  p.  1,  for  instance, 
the  direct  chord  of  the  seventh 
(C  7),  not  one  of  its  inversions 
ought  to  have  led  to  the  conclusion 
of  the  symphony.  In  the  first 
bar,  p.  2,  the  chords  for  the  third 
and  fourth  crotchets  proceed  by- 
consecutive  octaves  with  the  me- 
lody. A  similar  instance  of  ob- 
jectionable octaves  occurs  in  the 
second  and  third  bars  of  the  sym- 
phony, p.  3;  and  the  same  fault  of 
inefficient  resolution,  as  before  ob- 
served, presents  itself  at  the  end. 
Without  enlarging  upon  further 
oversights  of  this  description,  we 
flatter  ourselves,  that  what  has  been 
said  will  be  sufficient  to  call  the 
author's  attention  to  the  essential 
requisite  of  pure  harmony,  in  the 
event  of  future  compositions.  When 
there  is  so  much  to  commend,  it  is 
a  pity  to  have  any  thing  at  all  to 
find  fault  with. 

First  Fantasie  for  the  Piano- Forte, 
the  Themes  by  Mozart,  from  the 
Opera  Le  Nozze  di  Figaro ;  com- 
posed, and  dedicated  to  Miss  Wil- 
lis,   of  Dublin,   by  Fred.   Ries. 
Op.  77.     No.  I.     Pr.  5s. 
When  we  consider  the  number 
and  the  rapid  succession   of  Mr. 
Ries's  works,   and  reflect   on  the 
constant  round  of  professional  avo- 
cations that  engross  his  time,  we 
feel  an  agreeable  surprise  in  find- 
ing the  quality  of  his  labour  unim- 
paired by  the  quantity.  We,  there- 
fore, deem  his  unabating  diligence 
as  praiseworthy  as  his  talents  and 
genius  are  admirable.     If  at  this 
moment,  when  but  just  arrived  at 


the  prime  of  life,  the  musical  world 
were  doomed  to  regret  his  loss,  the 
treasure  he  would  leave  behind 
would  endear  his  name  to  succeed- 
ing generations,  and.  of  that  be- 
quest  the  Fantasia  before  us  would 
form  a  valuable  portion.  Its  title- 
page  illustrates  the  plan  on  which 
it  is  constructed:  it  is  a  kind  of 
pot-pourri  of  Mozart's  Figaro,  from 
which  a  great  number  of  themes 
have  been  selected,  linked  toge- 
ther with  infinite  skill  and  taste, 
and  varied,  amplified,  and  remodu- 
lated  with  all  the  art  and  science 
with  which  Mr.  It.  is  so  eminently 
gifted.  Among  the  subjects  that 
take  successively  the  lead,  we  ob- 
serve "  Voi  die  sapete,"  "  Signore 
cos'  e  quel  stupore,"  "  Su  l'aria, 
che  soave  zefiretto,"  "  Se  a  caso 
madama :"  and  these,  with  some 
others,  after  having  passed  muster, 
and  submitted,  in  their  turn,  to  in- 
finite protean  transformations,  en- 
joined to  them  by  the  magic  wand 
of  true  musical  genius,  are  at  the 
end,  by  the  same  spell,  collective!] 
called  forth,  as  if  to  exhibit  again, 
and  at  one  view,  the  materials  with 
which  the  interesting  structure  has 
been  raised. 

The  Piano- Forte  made  easy  lo  every 
Capacity,  and  the  Art  of  Fingering 
clearly  explained  in  a  Series  of  In- 
structions and  Examples;  to  which 
are  added  forty-jive  Lessons,  com- 
posed,  or   selected  from  classical 
Authors,  by  J.  Jousse.     Fifth 
Edition,  with  Alterations  and 
Improvements.     Pr.  8s. 
The   value    and    utility  of   Mr 
Jousse's   well-known    Piano-Forte 
Instructor  is  practically  attested  by 
the  circumstance  of  the  work  ha- 
ving reached  a  fifth  edition.     The 
additions  and  improvements  in  the 
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latter  appear  to  he  as  follows:  A 
chapter  has  been  added  on  the  use 
of  the  pedals;  another  on  t  Lie  vari- 
ous touches  used  in  playing  on  the 
piano-for;e;  and  a  third  on  the  na- 
ture of  accents,  emphasis,  and  syn- 
copation. These  articles  form  an 
appendix,  so  as  to  preserve  the  bo- 
dy of  the  instructions  in  the  former 
ordt  r.  Lr  v,  some  favourite  airs 
have  been  substituted  for  others  in 
the  preceding  editions,  which  were 
deemed  either  too  difficult  or  less 
attractive. 

Caller  Herrings,  a  favourite  Scotch 
Air,  arranged, zcith  Variations  for 
the  Piano- Forte  or  Harp,  by  Phi 
lip  Knapton.     Pr.  2s.  (Jd. 
Although  this  theme  appears  to 
us  not  very  favourable  for  the  pur- 
pose of  variations  (for  which,  ne- 
vertheless,   it    is    frequently  made 
choice  of),  we  must  own  that  Mr. 
K.  has  successfully  exerted  him- 
self in  bestowing  upon  it  a  skilful 
and  interesting   treatment.     From 
this  commendation  the  beginning 
of  the  second  strain  (which  imitates 
bells)  might  suffer  some  exception, 
were  it  not  that  the  failure  in  its 
representation,  under  a  variety  of 
forms,   is   to   he  attributed  to  "the 
nature  of  the  subject  itself.     The 
second  variation  is  throughout  pro- 
per, and  presents  some  clever  traits 
of  harmonic  arrangement  toward* 
the  end.     No.  3,  also,  is  active  and 
fluent  in  progress;  and  No.  4,  in  § 
time,  perfectly  satisfactory. 
"  As  I  inlets  I WV,"  a  Duet, with  a)i 
Accompaniment    for    the   Piano- 
Forte;  the  Words  by  Mrs.  J.  Cob- 
Lold,  from  a  MS.  Opera  of  "  Tin 
Emir   of  Balbccf  composed,  and 
dedicated  to  Mrs.  Robert  CobbuhL 
by  J.  F.  L)anneley.     Pr.  ^s. 
A  diligent,  perhaps  even  a  laho 
fious,  aim  at  selectness  in  melody 


and  harmony  is  ohviou.dy  percep- 
tible, in  the  construction  of  this 
duet,  which,  with  some  qualifica- 
tion, claims  our  approbation.  The 
piano-forte  extract  before  us  con- 
tains errors  against  harmony,  which 
perhaps  are  not  in  the  score  ;  while, 
on  the  other  hand)  it  has  occasion- 
ally more  of  the  score  entailed  up- 
on it  than  suits  the  convenience  of 
two  hands.  The  symphony  is  in- 
geniously borrowed  from  the  body 
of  the  duet,  and  well  put  together. 
The  beginning  of  the  vocal  part  is 
somewhat  naked  and  antiquated, 
and  the  ascent  of  the  voice  to  the 
F's  at  "  Upon  the  glossy  foliage 
rest,"  before  having  developed  and 
well  told  a  regular  subject,  is  very- 
premature,  and  the  same  words  are 
too  often  repeated.  Elmira's  part, 
in  the  third  line,  is  well  Conceived, 
especially  the  passage  "  Feels 
pity,"  &c  The  a  due  portion, 
p.  3,  is  likewise  commendable,  al- 
though the  accompaniment  might 
have  set  out  with  something  more 
than  a  literal  copy  of  the  voices. 
Some  traits  of  clever  contrivance 
have  here  not  escaped  our  notice. 
The  concluding  symphony  is  neat 
and  fanciful,  but  not  free  from  har- 
monic errors. 

"  Love,  awake"  a  Serenade,  written 
by  Daniel  O'Mcara,  Esq.   adapt  - 
ed  to  a  celebrated  Russian  Melody, 
as  sung  at  the  Nobilili/s  Concerts, 
with  an  Accompaniment  for  the 
Piano- Forte  or   Spanish   Guitar, 
by  C.  M.  Sola.     Pr.  Is.  6d. 
To  adapt  a  sonnet  of  tender  ama- 
tory  import   to  a  walz    tune,    we 
leem  a  bold  undertaking;  but  we 
dso  are  of  opinion,  that    Mr.  Sola 
nas  been  successful  both  in  the  se- 
lection of   his  subject  and  in   the 
execution  of  the  task  he  proposed 
to   himself.     The    melody,   which 
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we  had  hitherto  considered  of  Ger- 
man origin,  bears  the  stamp  of  na- 
tional originality,  and  is  extreme- 
ly pleasing  ;  the  arrangement,  sim- 
ple as  it  appears,  is  creditable,  and 
the  musical  interest  is  enhanced  by 
the  value  of  the  poetry. 
"  Sow  is1  tit  it  a  pity,"  the  favourite 
Ballad  sung  by  Miss  Tunstall  at 
Sadler\  Wells  Theatre,  in  the  Bui- 
let  t a  entitled  Plants  and  Planets, 
written  by  C.  Dibdin,  Esq.  com- 
posed by  J.  Wbitaker.    Pr.  Is.  6d. 
This   ballad   may  be  termed   an 
agreeable  musical  bagatelle.     Tile 
ideas  are  not  new,  especially  when 
compared  with  other  compositions 
of  Mr.  WVs  (e.  g.  "  Winny  Wil- 
kius") ;  but  the  apt  connection  of 
the  whole  texture  of   the  melody, 
its  lightsome  character,  and  its  cor- 
respondency  with  the  words,  infuse 
sufficient  interest  into  the  whole. 
The  burthen, "  Now  is'nt  it  a  pity," 
is  very  naturally  expressed.     The 
vogal  and  instrumental  parts  pre- 
sent not  the  slightest  difficulty  of 
execution. 

Button,   Whitaker,  and  Co.'s  Mini- 
ature Edition  of  Payne's  and  Wil- 
son's Quadrille  Figures,  in  French 
and  English.     Pr.  3s. 
Without  professing  to  enter  into 
the  merits  of  this  pretty  little  book, 
which,  although  not  exceeding  the 
size  of  a  visiting-card,  contains,  in 
upwards  of  one  hundred  close  pa- 
ges, a  world  of  important  matter — 
for  the  fashionable  ball-room1 — we 
presume  our  fair  readers  will   not 
find  fault  with  us  for  just  bringing 
the  lilliputian  folio  under  their  no- 
tice.    It   explains    in   letter-press 
the  figures  of  about  fifty  quadrilles. 
The  music  to  these,  with   the  fi- 
gures on  the  back,  we  find  is  like- 
wise published  in  an  equally  com- 


pendious form  on  cards  of  a  larger 
size,  each  containing  one  quadrille, 
with  a  bass  accompaniment. 
"  The  Robin,"  an  admired  Ballad, 
sung  by  Master  Williams,  the  Mu- 
sic composed  by  Mr.  G.  Nicks. 
Pr.  Is. 

Were  the  harmonic  arrangement 
of  this  ballad  free  from  error,  we 
should  be  enabled  to  speak  of  it 
with  much  commendation.  The 
melody  is  tasteful,  replete  with 
chaste  simplicity,  the  pcriodsare  in 
rhythmical  symmetry,  andgrowout 
of  each  other  in  natural  succession  ; 
in  short,  the  tune  is  well  construct- 
ed. To  vouch  our  observation  as 
to  faulty  harmony,  we  need  only  re- 
fer to  the  beginning  of  the  second 
line  in  the  symphony,  which  con- 
tains both  octaves  and  fifths  of 
harsh  succession  :  p.  2,  b.  4,  the 
bass  ought  to  proceed  thus — Fat 
D,  E  C  %,  &.c. ;  and  in  the  same 
page,  /.  5,  b.  3,  the  accompaniment 
ought  to  be  E  3  6,  D4  6;  not  to 
mention  other  incongruities. 
Three  Sets  of  progressive  Pre  hides for 
the  Piano-Forte,  in  major  and  mi- 
nor Keys,  composed  by  W.  Ling. 
Op.  9.     Pr.  5s. 

The  arrangement  of  this  publi- 
cation is  as  follows :  The  preludes 
in  the  first  and  easiest  set  consist 
of  little  more  than  a  succession  of 
simultaneous  chords  in  five  major 
and  their  relative  minor  keys.  In 
the  second  set  there  are  preludes 
for  nine  major  and  as  many  relative 
minor  keys.  These  are  chiefly  ar- 
peggios of  chords  broken  into  their 
component  parts.  Thus  far  the 
key  of  each  constitutes  its  only  dif- 
ference from  its  companion,  all  be- 
ing merely  transpositions  from  the 
models  in  C  major  and  A  minor. 
Far  from  considering  this  objec- 
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tionable,  we  conceive  it  judicious, 
not  only  on  the  score  of  easiness, 
but  also  because  the  pupil  thereby 
is  better  initiated  into  the  charac- 
teristics of  each  key  and  of  the 
chords  most  allied  to  it.  In  the 
third  set,  the  good  sense  of  Mr.  L. 
has  suggested  a  different  plan. 
Here  each  prelude  varies  in  style 


and  treatment ;  each  consists  of  a 
short  movement  or  rhapsody  ;  and 
here  he  lias  not  only  displayed  all 
the  taste  and  science  which  on 
other  occasions  we  have  given  him 
credit  for,  but  a  rich  vein  of  fanci- 
j  ful  invention,  always  guided  by  a 
classic  tact. 
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Publications. 


CHARACTER  AND  MANNERS  OF  FRENCHWOMEN. 

(From  Lady  Morgan's  "  France") 


There  is  perhaps  no  country 
in  the  world  where  the  social  posi- 
tion of  woman  is  so  delectable  as 
in  France.  The  darling  child  of 
society,  indulged,  not  spoiled,  pre- 
siding over  its  pleasures,  preser- 
ving its  refinements,  taking  no- 
thing from  its  strength,  adding 
much  to  its  brilliancy,  permitted 
the  full  exercise  of  all  her  facul- 
ties, retaining  the  full  endowment 
of  all  her  graces,  she  pursues  the 
golden  round  of  her  honoured  ex- 
istence, limited  only  in  her  course 
by  her  feebleness  and  her  taste,  by 
her  want  of  power  and  absence  of 
inclination  to  "  overstep  the  mo- 
desty of  nature,"  or  to  infringe 
upon  privileges  exclusively  the  at- 
tribute of  the  stronger  sex. 

M  To  paint  the  character  of  wo- 
man," says  Diderot,  "  you  must 
use  the  feather  of  a  butterfly's 
wing."  He  must  have  meant  the 
character  of  a  Frenchwoman,  who 
unites  to  more  solid  qualities  ma- 
ny of  the  peculiar  attributes  of 
that  lively  insect.  Light,  brilli- 
ant, and  volatile,  she  seems  to  flut- 
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ter  on  the  surface  of  life,  with  end- 
less adaptations  to  its  forms;  but 
quick,  shrewd,  and  rapid  in  her 
perceptions,  she  appears  to  reach 
by  intuition  what  intellect  vainly 
toils  to  obtain  by  inference  and  com- 
bination. More  susceptible  than 
sensible,  more  awakened  through 
her  imagination  than  excited 
through  her  heart,  love  is  to  her 
almost  a.  jeuaV  enfant.  The  distrust 
she  inspires  in  her  lover  acts  fa- 
vourably for  her  interest  on  the  na- 
tural inconstancy  of  man,  and  she 
secures  the  durability  of  her  chain 
by  the  carelessness  with  which  she 
imposes  it. 

It  is  no  uncommon  thing1  in 
France  to  see  the  most  lasting  at- 
tachment succeed  to  the  most  live- 
ly passion,  and  all  that  was  faulty 
in  unlicensed  love  become  all  that 
is  respectable  in  disinterested 
friendship.  There  is  nothing  more 
common  than  to  behold  long-at- 
tached friends  pairing  off  from  the 
more  prosperous  lists  of  society,  to 
unite  their  forces  against  the  at- 
tacks of  adversity,  and  who  sutler 
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with  resignation  because  they  suf- 
fer together.  These  friendships, 
equally  common  between  indivi- 
duals of  different  and  the  same 
sexes,  are  tacit  eulogiums  on  the 
married  state  in  its  best  aspect,  and 
indicate  the  necessity  of  a  sympa- 
thy of  interests  and  feelings  with 
some  being  willing  to  blend  its  ex- 
istence and  identity  with  our  own, 
even  when  passion  no  longer  ani- 
mates nor  love  cements,  the  tie  of 
the  communion. 

I  have  known  a  French  lady  at- 
tend with  the  most  devoted  care 
her  sick  friend  for  weeks  together; 
live  at  her  bed-side,  "  explain  the 
asking  eye,"  anticipate  every  wish, 
and  forego  every  pleasure,  to  ful- 
fil the  duties  of  friendship;  and 
yet  the  death  of  this  person,  wept 
for  a  f v  u'  hours  with  bitterness  and 
vehemence,  in  a  few  days  left  no 
trace  of  sadness  behind  it.  Tbis 
happy,  though  not  heroic,  facility 
of  character  is  purely  constitution- 
al ;  and  while  it  operates  gracious- 
ly upon  all  the  ills  of  life,  while  it 
quickly  absorbs  the  tear  and  dissi- 
pates the  sigh,  it  neither  interferes 
with  the  duties  nor  chills  the  affec- 
tions of  existence.  Though  it 
would  make  no  figure  in  tragedy 
or  romance,  it  supports  resignation, 
cheers  adversity,  and  enhances 
those  transient  pleasures  whose 
flight  is  scarcely  perceived  ere  their 
place  is  supplied.  This  light  vo- 
latile tone  of  character,  this  inca- 
pacity for  durable  impression,  this 
transient  susceptibility  to  evil,  is 
after  all,  perhaps,  the  secret  sought 
by  philosophers.  The  views  of  the 
Epicurean  and  the  sceptic,  well 
understood,  seem  to  meet  at  that 
point  which  nature  has  made  the 
basis  of  the  French  cliaracter;  ar- 


riving by  different  routes  to  the 
same  conclusion,  that  true  sensi- 
bility is,  to  feel  but  not  to  be  over- 
come. 

A  Frenchwoman  has  no  hesita- 
tion in  acknowledging  that  the  be- 
soin  de  sentir  is  the  first  want  of  her 
existence ;  that  a  succession  of  pur- 
suits is  necessary  to  preserve  the 
current  of  life  from  that  stagnation 
which  is  the  death  of  all  vivid  and 
gracious  emotions.  It  appears  in- 
deed to  be  the  peculiar  endowment 
of  the  French  temperament,  to 
preserve  even  to  the  last  ebb  of 
life  that  unworn  sensibility,  that  vi- 
gour, freshness,  and  facility  of  sen- 
sation, which  are  usually  confined 
to  the  earliest  periods  of  human 
existence,  and  which  ordinarily 
lose  their  gloss  and  energy  with 
the  first  and  earliest  impressions. 

I  was  speaking  one  day  to  a  roy- 
alist lady  of  the  many  charming 
qualities  of  a  mutual  friend  of  ours, 
and  on  the  excellent  character  of 
her  husband.  She  replied  with  a 
shrug,  "  Quant  a  lui  le  bon  homme, 
c'est  une  excel  leutepersonne;  cependuut, 
ma  chere,  il  ne  remplit  pas  fume  de 
sa  charmante  femmeP  This  want 
of  having  her  soul  occupied  by  a  hus- 
band to  whom  she  had  been  twenty- 
five  years  married,  I  thought  rather 
an  exaction  on  the  part  of  the  char- 
mante jcmme;  and  I  could  not  help 
observing,  that,  notwithstanding 
this  singular  refinement  upon  mar- 
ried happiness,  I  considered  Mons. 
and  Mad.  de  ****  an  exemplary 
couple.  My  royalist  friend  agreed 
with  me  ;  adding,  that  "  it  must  be 
confessed,  rumour  conjugal  was 
much  more  prevalent  since  the  re- 
volution than  before ;  and  that  main- 
tenant  il  y  a  aVexcellens  menages  dans 
la  France" 
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To  the  custom  of  selling  wives 
with  halters  round  their  necks 
among  the  lower  classes  in  Eng- 
land, tlu'  French  make  constant  al- 
lusions. Nothing  places  our  own 
prejudices  in  so  strong  a  light  as 

thus  coming  in  contact  with  the 
national  prejudices  of  others.  In 
England  all  French  husbands  are 
considered  as  des  messieurs  com- 
modes; in  France  all  English  hus- 
bands are  frequently  distinguished 
by  the  epithet  dea  brut  ah. — "  Voi- 
la"  said  a  French  lady  with  whom 
1  was  driving  in  the  Champs  Fly- 
sees — voila  miladi  ****  et  son  bru- 
tal!" pointing  to  an  English  cou- 
ple not  celebrated  for  their  conju- 
gal felicity.  Of  the  frequency  of 
divorces  in  England,  the  publi- 
city which  reflects  the  mother's 
shame  on  her  innocent  offspring, 
the  indecent  exposure  of  the  trials, 
where  every  respect  for  manners  is 
brutally  violated,  and  the  pecuni- 
ary remuneration  accepted  by  the 
injured  husband,  the  French  speak 
with  horror  and  contempt;  particu- 
larly as  women  whose  character  is 
no  longer  equivocal,  are  received 
in  the  English  circles  of  Paris  bv 
persons  of  the  highest  rank. 

"  Your  divorces,"  said  a  French 
lady  to  me,  ;"  seem  not  to  proceed 
in  general  from  any  very  fine  or 
delicate  sense  o(  honour;  but  to  be 
as  much  a  matter  deconvenan.ee  be- 
tween the  parlies,  as  marriages  for- 
merly were  among  us."  Legal  di- 
vorces are  rare  in  France:  formal 
and  eternal  separations  made  pri- 
vately by  the  parties  are  more  ge- 
neral; and  when  love  survives  in 
one  object  the  honour  and  fidelity 
of  the  other,  measures  of  greater 
violence  are  sometimes  adopted, 
more  consonant  to  the  impetuous 


character  of  a  people  whose  pas- 
sions are  rather  quick  than  deep- 
seated,  and  who  frequently  act  up- 
on impulse  in  a  manner  which  even 
a  momentary  reflection  would  dis- 
claim. 

During  my  residence  in  Paris,  a 
young  man  of  condition  destroyed 
himself,  on  having  obtained  proofs 
of  his  wife's  frailty.  A  few  weeks 
afterwards  a  gentleman  shot  him- 
self through  the  head  in  the  church- 
yard of  Vaugirard,  not  because  his 
wife  w&s  faithless,  but  (as  he  de- 
clared in  a  written  paper  found  in 
his  pocket)  because  she  was  insen- 
sib/e  to  his  own  passion. 

A  more  interesting  case  of  con- 
jugal suicide  was  related  to  me, 
while  I  was  travelling  through  Nor- 
mandy* A  I\Ions.  C — ,  whose  beau- 
tiful seat  I  saw  near  Rouen,  had 
destroyed  himself  a  few  mouths 
before  on  the  tomb  of  his  deceased 
wife.  She  had  inspired  this  ro- 
mantic husband  with  the  most  ar- 
dent passion,  and  died  in  the  prime 
of  her  beauty  and  her  youth  of  a 
rapid  decline.  Mons.  C.  strug- 
gled in  vain  against  the  despon- 
dency her  loss  occasioned.  The 
unequal  conflict  between  reason 
and  feeling  finally  decided  him  on 
the  desperate  step  he  had  long  me- 
ditated. He  devoted  some  weeks 
to  the  arrangement  of  his  affairs 
(for  he  was  a  rich  manufacturer  of 
cloth) ;  and  having  settled  his  large 
property  on  his  infant  children, 
whom  he  committed  to  the  guard- 
ianship of  his  brothers,  he  put  a 
period  to  his  existence,  assigning 
no  reason  lor  this  act  of  despera- 
tion, but  his  total  inability  to  en- 
joy life,  after  having  lost  her  who 
had  Jong  made  it  precious  to  him. 

As   long  as   the  frailties  of   a 
P  8 
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Frenchwoman  of  fashion  are  pec- 
cat e  celate;  as  long  as  she  lives  up- 
on good  terms  with  her  husband, 
and  does  the  honours  of  his  house, 
she  has  the  same  latitude  and  the 
same  reception  in  society  as  is  ob- 
tained by  women  similarly  situated 
in  England,  where,  like  the  Spar- 
tan boy,  she  is  punished  not  for 
hex' crime  but  for  its  discovery. 
There  a  divorce  only  marks  the  line 
between  reputation  and  its  loss: 
society  will  not  take  hints,  and  a 
woman  must  publicly  advertise  her 
fault  before  she  can  obtain  credit 
for  having  committed  it.  The  high 
circles  of  Paris  are  to  the  full  as 
indulgent  as  those  of  London. 
Lovers  understood  are  not  paramours 
convicted;  and  as  long  as  a  woman 
does  not  make  an  esclandre;  as  long 
as  she  is  decent  and  circumspect, 
and  "  assumes  the  virtue  which  she 
has  not,"  she  holds  her  place  in 
society,  and  continues  to  be,  not 
indeed  respected  but  received. 

If,  in  these  anti-chivalric  times, 
there  yet  remains  a  spot  where 
man  seems  a  preux  by  nature,  and 
woman  may  be  a  "  queen  for  life" 
it  is  unquestionably  Fran  ce.  Even 
age  there  does  not  inevitably  dis- 
miss one  sex  from  the  lists  of  ad- 
miration, nor  release  the  other  from 
the  obligations  of  attention  and 
respect.  "  Avoir  un  charmejusqu'd 
dans  les  rides"  is  not  confined  to 
those  forms  which  time  has  spared 
and  over  whose  waning  charms  Love 
still  sheds  the  reflection  of  his  de- 
parted light. 

I  know  not  whether  it  may  be 
deemed  fatal  or  serviceable  to  mo- 
rality, that  the  spirit  of  slander 
meets  no  encouragement  in  French 
society,  and  that  a  tendency  to  de- 
famation is  considered  an  irrefra- 


gable proof  of  ill-breeding  and 
vulgar  origin.  This  seeming  leni- 
ency to  the  faults  of  others  does 
not  wholly  spring  from  an  indul- 
gence indiscriminate  in  its  views 
of  good  and  evil.  It  arises  in  a 
certain  degree  from  a  fulness  of 
mind,  a  copiousness  and  fluency  of 
conversation,  that  is  never  driven 
by  its  own  barrenness  to  the  discus- 
sion of  subjects  merely  and  invari- 
ably of  a  personal  and  private  na- 
ture. Few  are  so  idle,  so  ignorant, 
or  so  shallow,  as  to  be  indebted  to 
the  frailties  of  their  neighbours  or 
their  friends  for  their  sole  topic  of 
conversation  and  remark. 

There  is  also  indeed  on  this  point 
a  circumspection  which  leaves  the 
mere  stranger  in  Parisian  society  li- 
able to  imposition  ;  for  few  like  to 
"  throw  the  first  stone,"  and  "  Je 
ne  la  connois  pas"  is  the  usual  reply 
to  any  inquiries  made  on  the  sub- 
ject of  such  females  who  though 
not  of  the  family  de  la  pruderie,  still 
hold  their  precarious  places  in  so- 
ciety by  a  decency  and  propriety 
of  conduct  which  lay  suspicion  at 
rest. 

The  innumerable  sets,  circles, 
and  parties  into  which  the  immense 
mass  of  Parisian  society  is  broken 
up,  does  not  admit  of  that  univer- 
sal exposure  of  character,  which, 
in  a  smaller  sphere  of  action,  or 
where  society  is  more  blended  and 
forms  one  great  whole,  places  every 
member  of  the  community  before 
the  mirror  of  general  observation. 
None  but  characters  of  eminence 
and  celebrity  can  be  brought  before 
the  tribunal  of  public  opinion  in 
Paris,  and  receive  the  indelible 
marks  of  infamy  or  high  consider- 
ation. To  whatever  extent  domes- 
tic virtue  and  conjugal  fidelity  may 
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be  carried  in  F  ranee  by  the  disse- 
mination of  useful  knowledge  and 
the  progress  of  moral  philosophy, 
it  is  extremely  difficult  to  come  at 
any  direct  proofs  of  their  violation. 

In  the  lowest  places  of  public 
amusement,  in  the  most  mixed  and 
motley  assemblies,  all  is  decency 
and  seeming  propriety.  No  look 
shocks  the  eye,  no  word  offends  the 
ear  of  modesty  and  innocence. 
Vice  is  never  rendered  dangerous 
by  example,  nor  are  its  allurements 
familiarized  to  the  mind  of  youth 
by  the  publicity  of  its  exhibitions. 
This  propriety  of  exterior,  this  mo- 
ral decency  in  manners,  has  been 
made  a  subject  of  accusation  against 
the  French  by  recent  travellers,  who 
demonstrate  their  patriotism  by 
extolling  even  the  licentiousness 
which,  in  England,  openly  present- 
ing itself  to  public  observance, 
marks  by  very  obvious  limits  the 
line  between  vice  and  virtue.  But 
England,  the  first  country  in  the 
world,  because  still  the  freest,  will 
disdain  this  parasitical  eulogium  on 
all  that  is  faulty  in  her  social  insti- 
tutions, and  surely  not  rank  those 
among  her  friends,  who  would  in- 
toxicate her  with  the  incense  of  in- 
discriminate praise,  and  confound- 
ing her  virtues  and  her  faults,  lull 
her  into  that  vain-glorious  security, 
which  has  ever  been  in  all  states  the 
sure  forerunner  of  slavery  and  de- 
gradation. 

While  this  decency  of  exterior 
extends  itself  to  all  the  forms  of 
public  association,  it  is  carried  to 
an  excess  in  private  society,  which 
sometimes  banishes  ease  and  indu- 
ces formality.  There  exists  no 
such  mode  of  gratifying  vanity 
without  risking  feeling,  as  is  practi- 
sed with  us  under  the  generic  name 


of  flirting.  One  of  those  honest 
unmeaning  flirtations,  carried  on  in 
the  corner  of  every  drawing-room 
where  an  English  assembly  is  held, 
or  pursued  on  the  staircase  or  door- 
way, to  the  great  annoyance  of  all 
persons  not  particularly  interested 
in  the  dalliance,  would  shock  an 
elegant  society  in  Paris  beyond  all 
power  of  endurance.  In  affairs  of 
the  heart  Frenchwomen  know  no 
medium  between  love  and  indiffer- 
ence. They  may  have  male  friends, 
but  they  have  uo flirts;  and  if  they 
have  a  lover,  they  would  be  as  cau- 
tious of  distinguishing  the  fortu- 
nate being  in  public  society  by  any 
marked  preference,  as  an  English- 
man of  fashion  would  be  of  making 
love  to  his  own  wife  before  com- 
pany. 

The  public  attentions  paid  by 
Englishmen  of  the  most  distin- 
guished rank  to  women  of  public 
and  notorious  characters  in  Paris, 
and  their  introduction  of  such  per- 
sons into  the  private  circles  of  so- 
ciety, excited  universal  indignation 
and  contempt.  It  was  in  vain  to 
talk  to  the  French  of  English  mo- 
rality, while  Englishwomen  were 
seen  to  associate  with  and  even  to 
pay  respectful  homage  to  some  mo- 
dern Lais  of  the  day,  whose  fashion 
rather  than  her  talent  had  become 
her  passport  into  society.  No  pub- 
lic women  whatever  are  admitted 
into  good  French  company.  Once 
on  the  boards  whether  as  actress  or 
as  singer,  they  can  never  be  recei- 
ved by  women  of  character  or  con- 
dition, except  in  their  professional 
capacity,  when  they  are  engaged 
and  paid  pour  donner  line  scene  on 
some  particular  evening,  or  to  sing 
their  bravura  on  the  night  of  a  pri- 
vate concert.     The  well  -  known 
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anecdoteof  some  English  duchesses 
holding  the  shawl  of  the  late  presi- 
ding deity  of  the  Opera-House  in 
London,  till  she  was  at  leisure  to 
put  it  on,  excited  infinite  mirth  in 
an  assembly  of  French  ladies,  where 
it  was  related  in  my  presence. 

The  imitative  talents  have  indeed 
no  false  appreciation  in  France: 
they  rank  not  before  but  after  ori- 
ginal genius.  While  in  our  circles 
a  fashionable  actor  or  first-rate 
singer  would  be  received  with  a 
more  marked  distinction  than  an 
Otway  or  a  Ciniarosa;  in  France 
the  author  and  the  composer  would 
hold  a  place  in  public  estimation 
and  in  private  company,  which  the 
actor  and  the  singer  could  never 
hope  to  attain.  Oh  !  it  is  depress- 
ing to  the  feelings  of  high-minded 
and  sensitive  genius  thus  to  receive 
in  homely  obscurity  its  scanty  re- 
muneration, and  neglected  by  its 
cotemporaries,  to  live  only  for  that 
future  day  which  will  come  too  late 
to  awaken  the  gracious  emotion 
arising  from  conscious  merit  crowned 
by  success;  while  the  imitative  ta- 
lents, which  owe  their  being  to  its 
labours,  and  derive  their  materials 
from  its  imagination,  are  courted, 
feasted,  and  paid  with  unsparing- 
prodigality  !  Some  of  the  best 
poets  in  England  are  at  this  mo- 
ment struggling  with  a  bare  suffi- 
ciency, far  from  those  circles  which 
their  talents  were  calculated  to  ir- 
radiate and  delight;  while  Italian 
singers  have  recently  returned  to 
their  own  country  to  purchase  prin- 
cipalities, and  English  actors  are 
driven  to  extravagant  excesses  by 
the  superabundance  of  suddenly- 
gotten  wealth,  which  they  know  not 
how  worthily  to  employ  or  prudent- 
ly to  accumulate.     In  this  instance 


they   certainly  "  manage  matters 
better  in  France." 

France  has  never  been  the  land 
of  poetry  nor  of  beauty,  and  yet 
poetry  is  the  passion  and  dress  the 
object  of  the  nation.  It  is  on  this 
point  that  Frenchwomen  are  most 
fallible,  and  lose  all  that  is  most  in- 
teresting in  their  characters,  or  re- 
spectable in  their  conduct. 

Here  economy  ends,  and  extra- 
vagance begins  to  know  no  bounds. 
Here  all  that  is  frivolous  supersedes 
all  that  is  essential,  and  all  that  is 
light  floats  to  the  surface.  The 
merits  of  the  divine  cacliemir  and 
xhejoli  mouchoir  de  poc/ie  brode  ra- 
pidly succeed  to  financial  discus- 
sions and  political  arguments;  and 
"  Combien  de  cachemirs  avez-vous, 
ma  chere?"  is  a  question  asked  with 
more  importance,  and  considered 
with  more  gravity,  than  would  be 
given  to  the  new  political  tracts  of 
Chateaubriand  and  Fievee  by  the 
many  fair  disciples  of  those  grand 
vizirs  of  ultra-states-women. 

The  elegant  produce  of  the  In- 
dian loom  is  an  indispensable  ob- 
ject to  every  Frenchwoman,  and 
from  the  estimation  it  is  held  in, 
one  would  suppose  there  was  "  ma- 
gic in  the  web  of  it."  I  shall  ne- 
ver forget  the  mingled  emotion  of 
pity  and  amazement  I  excited  ill 
one  of  my  French  friends,  by  assu- 
ring her  I  had  never  been  mistress 
of  a  cacliemir.  "  Ah!  Seigneur 
Dieu,  mais  e'est  inconceivable,  ma 
belle?''  and  she  added,  that  I  ought 
to  buy  one  with  the  produce  of  my 
next  work.  I  replied,  "  I  had  ra- 
ther buy  a  little  estate  with  it." — 
"  Eh  bien,  ma  chae"  she  answered 
quickly, "  un  cacliemir  e'est  une  terre, 
n'est  ce  pas?"  In  fact,  these  valu- 
able and  expensive  shawls  general- 
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ly  do  become  heirlooms  in  a  French 
family. 

Vuila  un  trait  de  toilette  pour 
vous,  moil  enfant,  said  Mad.  de  Gen- 
lis  to  me  one  morning  as  I  entered 
her  pretty  apartment  at  the  Carme- 
lite convent;  and  she  related  to  me 
the  following  anecdote: — A  little 
before  I  had  paid  my  visit,  a  young 
gentleman  had  left  this  celebrated 
lady,  suddenly  cured  of  a  passion 
for  a  young  married  woman,  against 
which  Mad.  de  Gen  I  is  had  long  and 
vainly  preached.  She  had  argned 
the  matter  with  him  morally,  pru- 
dentially,  sentimentally;  she  had 
even,  like  Mad.  de  Sevigne  (in  list- 
ening to  her  son's  confessions  re- 
specting Ninon)  tried  to  get  in  un 
petit  mot  de  Dieu — but  it  was  all  in 
vain,  until  a  shawl  peau  de  lapin  ef- 
fected what  the  charming  eloquence 
of  Mad.  de  Genlisfailed  to  produce. 
He  had  the  night  before  attended 
bis  elicre  belle  to  a  ball ;  she  sent  him 
to  her  carriage  for  her  shawl.  He 
flew  to  be  the  bearer  of  the  mperbe 
cachemir,  breathing  its  kindred  ro- 
ses: but  (death  to  every  finer  feel- 
ing of  fashion,  taste,  and  sentiment,) 
the  laquais  drew  from  the  pocket  of 


the  carriage a  shawl  peau  de  la- 
pin  //.'--"  Ne  plus  de  prechemeus  done, 
ma  vlurc  comtesse,"  added  the  Con- 
valescent lover,  "  d'est  uue  affaire 
Jiuie!  Never  can  love  and  rabbit- 
skins  be  associated  in  my  imagina- 
tion ;  and  believe,  my  dear  madam, 
qu'iln'y  a  pas  d'amour  a  tenir  contre 
un  schall  peau  de  taping 

The  modern  revolutionary  mou- 
choir  depoehe  brode  is  a  great  refine- 
ment upon  the  royalist  pocket-hand- 
kerchief of  other  times.  This  ele- 
gant expensive  little  article  is  as  in- 
dispensable to  a  Parisian  fine  lady 
as  the  cachemir,  and  its  effects  oc- 
casionally seem  equal  to  that  of  the 
charmed  handkerchief  of  Othello, 
which 

an  Egyptian  to  his  mother  gave, 
To  make  her  amiable. 

A  gentleman  once  accused  my 
charming  friend  la  Comt.  d'H**le 
of  having  no  lace  or  embroidery  on 
her  handkerchief.  She  laughed  at 
his  observation.  "  You  are  in  the 
wrong,"  he  replied  ;  "  car  il  tfy  a 
rien  qui  monte  la  tete  oVun  homme 
comrne  le  joli  mouchoir  a" uue  jolie 
Jem  me." 


AMUSEMENTS  AND  CUSTOMS  OF  THE  LOWER  CLASSES 

OF  THE  IRISH. 
(From  Mrs,  Anne  Plumptre's  "  Narrative  of  a  Residence  in  Ireland.") 


The  veneration  for  saints  so 
prevalent  in  all  countries  where 
the  Catholic  religion  prevails,  is 
very  strong  in  Ireland.  Each  pa- 
rish has  its  patron  saint,  whose  birth - 
da}'  was  always  a  holiday  celebra- 
ted with  great  festivity.  These 
days  were  called  patrons.  On  such 
occasions  not  only  the  people  of 
the  parish,  but  the  neighbours  far 
and   near,   assembled    themselves 


together,  dressed  in  their  very  best 
clothes.  The  older  people  never 
failed  to  go  into  the  churchyard 
and  offer  up  prayers  for  the  dead, 
particularly  if  any  amongtheir  own 
connections  happened  to  be  inter- 
red there.  Sometimes  indeed  the 
whole  day  was  spent  in  tears  and 
lamentations.  This  was  the  case 
particulary  among  the  females;  and 
the  merry-making  ended  in  a  day 
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of  sadness.  The  place  where  the 
festivity  was  celebrated  was  a  large 
common,  about  which  tents  were 
erected ;  and  there  was  plenty  of 
eating  and  drinking,  with  a  pro- 
portional quantity  of  fiddling,  pi- 
ping, and  dancing.  In  the  dan- 
cing each  lad,  dressed  in  his  best 
clothes,  selected  his  lass,  who  was 
equally  adorned  in  all  the  finery 
she  could  muster.  A  circle  was 
then  formed,  not  a  very  spacious 
one,  scarcely  more  than  two  yards 
each  way;  when  one  of  the  cou- 
ples danced  a  sort  of  jig  within  the 
circle,  neither  of  them  taking  their 
eyes  from  the  ground  the  whole 
time;  till  at  length  the  jig  being 
concluded,  the  man  took  the  wo- 
man round  the  waist,  gave  her  a 
twirl,  and  snatched  a  kiss.  Ano- 
ther couple  then  succeeded,  and 
after  them  another  and  another, 
continuing  thus  till  all  had  taken 
their  turns.  But  as  the  whiskey 
always  went  round  pretty  freely  at 
these  meetings,  they  often  ended 
in  scenes  of  riot  and  disorder,  not 
unfrequently  in  fighting,  when  an- 
cient quarrels  which  had  been 
slumbering  broke  out  again.  For 
this  reason,  the  patrons  have,  by 
desire  of  the  Catholic  priests  them- 
selves, been  nearly  laid  aside. 

The  above  festivities  were  of  ve- 
ry ancient  date;  dances  of  a  differ- 
ent kind,  by  no  means  so  ancient, 
still  continue  to  be  celebrated, 
principally  when  a  number  of  per- 
sons are  desirous,  for  any  particu- 
lar reason,  to  honour  some  of  their 
superiors  ;  as  for  instance,  the  te- 
nants of  an  estate  for  any  act  of 
favour  shewn  them  by  the  landlord, 
or  the  like.  These  they  call  long 
dances.  The  party  is  headed  by  a 
lad  and  lass  chosen  for  the  occa- 


sion as  king  and  queen ;  the  young- 
est and  the  handsomest  are  gene- 
rally selected.  They  are  very 
much  dressed  with  ribbons  and 
other  finery.  The  man  is  always 
in  a  nice  clean  shirt,  the  sleeves 
tied  round  the  arms  with  ribbons, 
and  the  woman  is  in  white ;  they 
carry  a  garland  between  them,  and 
walk  or  dance  at  the  head  of  the 
troop.  When  they  arrive  at  the 
house  of  the  person  they  intend  to 
honour,  they  stop  before  the  door, 
and  the  king  and  queen  standing 
still,  the  rest  of  the  dancers,  link- 
ed together  by  handkerchiefs  held 
between  each,  dance  in  a  long 
string  round  and  round  them  till 
they  are  completely  encircled ;  the 
company  then  dance  back  in  the 
same  order,  till  their  majesties  are 
entirely  disencumbered,  when  they 
in  their  turn  dance.  This  done, 
the  king  invites  any  of  the  ladies 
belonging  to  the  mansion  to  come 
and  dance  with  him  ;  which  is  sel- 
dom refused,  as  such  a  refusal 
would  be  considered  a  great  want 
of  urbanity.  The  queen  then  in- 
vites any  of  the  gentlemen  to  dance 
with  her;  and  this  concluded,  the 
whole  company  dance  according 
to  their  fancies,  or  else,  which  is 
more  commonly  the  case,  one  of 
the  men  offers  to  amuse  the  com- 
pany with  a  hornpipe.  His  per- 
formance is,  however,  any  thing 
else  ;  he  twists  and  twirls  himself 
about,  hopping  and  jumping  and 
turning  in  all  directions,  making 
great  exertions,  and  shewing  great 
dexterity  and  agility  in  his  moti- 
ons, though  the  name  of  dancing 
can  scarcely  be  applied  to  it.  His 
countenance  remains  all  the  time 
entirely  fixed,  nor  could  the  world 
combined  make  him  alter  a  mus- 
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cle  :  this  exercise  he  continues  as 
long  as  his  breath  and  limbs  will 
hold  out ;  he  does  not  cease  till  he 
is  nearly  exhausted.  The  com- 
pany then,  linked  together,  once 
more  encircle  their  sovereign,  and 
then  untwisting  themselves,  they 
all  dance  off  in  the  same  order  that 
they  came.  They  always  expect 
the  lady  and  gentleman  of  the 
house  to  furnish  them  plenty  of 
drink,  but  do  not  desire  any  thing 
to  eat,  and  very  rarely  will  accept 
money.  The  company  is  attended 
by  a  man  and  woman,  dressed-up 
ridiculous  figures,  who  are  called 
the  Pickled  Herring  and  his  Wife ; 
they  make  grimaces  and  play  an- 
tics something  in  the  style  of  a 
merry-andrew.  Many  of  these  fro- 
lics took  place  without  the  least 
disturbance  ensuing,  even  at  the 
time  when  the  country  was  consi- 
dered as  in  its  most  disturbed  state. 
Another  mode  of  the  tenantry 
complimenting  the  landlord  is,  that 
a  small  quantity  of  the  first  wheat 
cut  at  the  time  of  harvest  is  set 
apart,  and  instead  of  being  thrashed, 
a  person  holding  the  stalks  of  the 
wheat  in  his  hand,  beats  the  ears 
against  a  cask  till  the  corn  is  all 
beaten  out:  this  is  called  being 
scutched.  The  grain  is  then  clear- 
ed away  entirely  from  the  chaff  and 
kiln-dried,  after  which  it  is  spread 
out  on  a  cloth  or  in  a  dish,  and  eve- 
ry bit  of  stone  or  dirt  carefully 
picked  out.  This  done,  it  is  ground 
in  what  is  called  a  qucnie;  that  is, 
it  is  put  between  two  stones,  the 
one  convex, the  other  concave,  and 
rubbed  till  it  becomes  a  fine  flour, 
the  bran  being  all  ground  with  it: 
this  is  a  very  tedious  and  laborious 
process.  It  is  only  some  farmers 
who  have  a  querne;  those  that  have 
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not,  carry  the  wheat  to  a  neighbour 
who  has,  and  borrow  the  use  of  it. 
This  flour  is  presented  to  the  land- 
lord, who  has  it  made  into  a  cake 
with  cream  and  butter;  it  is  baked 
on  a  gridd/e,  and  eaten  hot,  being 
considered  a  great  treat.  When 
|  eaten,  the  lady  of  the  house  repeats 
a  sentence  in  Irish,  which  signi- 
fies, "  May  we  all  eat  the  same  to- 
gether this  time  twelvemonth  I" 
No  luck  would  attend  the  house  if 
this  were  omitted. 

The  custom  observed  in  most 
Catholic  countries  of  making  bon- 
fires on  the  eve  of  St.  John  the  Bap- 
tist, is  still  preserved  in  Ireland, 
though  somewhat  on  the  decline. 
An  addition  to  it  prevailed  here, 
however,  which  I  never  saw  abroad  : 
!  that  the  children  and  cattle  were 
made  to  pass  through  the  fire; 
|  grown  people  would  also  not  unfre- 
quently  do  it  voluntarily :  it  is 
considered  a  certain  preservative 
against  disease  or  accident.  When 
the  fire  is  dying  away,  the  old  wo- 
men assemble  round,  and  each 
takes  away  a  burning  stick  to  carry 
home  with  her,  which  is  to  bring  a 
blessing  upon  the  house,  and  is 
carefully  preserved  till  the  next 
year.  It  is  reckoned  very  danger- 
ous to  be  exposed  to  the  air  after 
sunset  on  this  day,  for  the  evil  ones 
are  about,  and  are  then  endowed 
with  particular  power  to  harm  any 
body.  At  all  times  it  is  thought 
hazardous  to  be  near  a  wood  at 
night,  but  the  risk  is  never  so  great 
as  on  St.  John's  eve.  Much  the 
same  tricks  are  played  among  the 
younger  people  in  Ireland  on  All- 
hallows  eve,  as  Burns  describes  in 
Scotland  in  his  poem  on  that  sub- 
ject. If  a  strau  ger  comes  into  a  farm- 
house where  anv  of  the  usual  oc- 
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cupations  are  going  forward,  such 
as  making  cheese  or  churning  hut  • 
ter,  if  the  visitor  omits  to  say,  "  God 
bless  your  work!"  and  the  work 
should  afterwards  go  wrong,  it  is 
all  ascribed  to  this  omission,  and 
the  poor  visitor  is  terribly  execra- 
ted. 

The  people  have  a  custom  of 
marking  themselves  in  a  manner 
very  much  after  the  nature  of  tat- 
tooing in  the  South  Sea  Islands, 
only  not  carried  tothatexcess.  The 
women,  with  a  needle  and  thread 
dipped  in  strong  blue  water,  prick 
themselves,  drawing  the  blue  thread 
through,  which  leaves  a  mark  that 
is  never  wholly  effaced.  They  ge- 
nerally make  this  mark  between  the 
thumb  and  fore-finger.  The  men 
will  also  sometimes  mark  them- 
selves in  a  similar  manner.  A  friend 
has  told  me,  that  she  knew  a  gar- 
dener in  a  family  whose  arm  was 
marked  with  the  figure  of  Christ 
upon  the  cross  :  this  had  been  done 
when  he  was  a  child  with  the  point 
of  a  needle  dipped  in  soot-water; 
he  was  then  an  old  man,  and  the 
figure  was  still  fresh.  These  marks 
are  considered  as  religious.  It  is 
a  custom  of  very  ancient  date. 

Pleurisies  and  agues  are  exceed- 
ingly common  among  the  lower 
classes  ;  they  are  indeed  the  natural 


result  of  the  damps  to  which  they 
are  continually  exposed,  sometimes 
unavoidably,and  sometimes  through 
their  own  fault.  They  will  often, 
when  obliged  to  wait  any  where, 
extend  themselves  on  the  ground 
with  their  faces  downward,  regard- 
less how  damp  soever  it  may  be. 
Their  cabins,  too,  are  scarcely  ever 
weather-tight.  I  have  heard  a  la- 
dy say,  that  she  had  gone  some- 
times into  these  abodes  of  wretch- 
edness to  visit  the  sick,  and  found 
the  bottom  (for  they  are  never  pa- 
ved) quite  a  mire,  the  patient  most 
likely  lying  upon  a  bed  raised  hut 
a  few  inches  from  the  ground  by 
some  pieces  of  plank.  The  first 
time  after  I  came  to  Ireland  that  I 
went  to  stay  in  the  country,  I  was 
rather  amused  by  seeing  a  paper, 
stuck  upon  a  wretched  cabin  in  a 
village,  half-unroofed,  announcing 
Dry  lodgings  to  be  had  here.  It  put 
me  in  mind  of  the  noted  Mr.  Kl- 
wes's  room,  where  there  was  just 
one  dry  corner  for  the  bed  ;  though 
I  must  say,  that  in  these  dry  lodg- 
ings I  question  whether  there  was 
even  a  corner  sheltered  from  the 
weather.  I  afterwards  learned, 
that  the  meaning  of  dry  lodgings 
was,  that  lodging  only  was  to  be 
had,  without  eating  and  drinking. 
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PLATE   9. — THE    MOST    FASHION- 
ABLE   PAKIS1AN    BONNETS. 

No.  1.  White  straw  bonnet, 
round  crown,  a  moderate  height; 
the  brim  is  very  deep.  The  trim- 
ming  is   plaid    ribbon,    of  which 


there  is  a  large  knot  on  the  summit 
of  the  crown,  and  a  bunch  of  fancy 
flowers  placed  on  one  side. 

No.  2.  A  capote  of  cambric  mus- 
lin, of  a  similar  shape  to  the  one 
just  described;  it  is  trimmed  very 
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elegantly  with  rich  worked  muslin. 
The  brim  is  edged  with  two  rows, 
set  on  rather  full.  The  lower  part 
of  the  crown  is  finished  by  van- 
dykes  of  work,  and  the  top  is  orna- 
mented with  a  fulness  of  work  be- 
fore and  behind.  A  full  band  of 
soft  muslin  ties  it  under  the  chin. 

No.  3.  A  second  capote  of  per- 
kale,  which  is  laid  on  in  plaits. 
The  crown  very  low.  The  brim  a 
moderate  breadth,  but  very  wide. 
Both  brim  and  crown  are  trimmed 
with  a  double  row  of  pointed  work. 
White  sarsnet  strings,  fastened  in- 
side the  bonnet,  tie  it  under  the 
chin. 

No.  4.  White  straw  bonnet,  trim-  ' 
med  with  a  scarf  of  dark  green  silk, 
with  a  stripe  of  coquelicot  in  the 
border.  This  scarf  is  disposed  in 
a  very  full  rosette,  and  finished  by 
long  ends.  A  green  and  cogue/icol 
striped  ribbon  ties  this  bonnet,  the 
form  of  which  resembles  the  one 
we  first  described,  under  the  chin. 

No.  5.  A  capote  composed  of 
striped  muslin.  The  crown  is  oval 
and  low ;  the  front  is  deep,  and 
comes  down  square  at  the  sides. 
At  the  back  of  the  crown  is  a  piece 
of  the  same  material  set  in  very 
full,  which  quite  shades  the  back 
of  the  neck;  it  is  tied  with  soft 
white  ribbon,  and  ornamented  with 
a  bunch  of  wild  flowers. 

No.  6.  A  bonnet,  composed  of 
yellow  crape,  the  crown  of  which 
is  very  low,  and  the  front  enor- 
mously large;  it  is  trimmed  round 
the  brim  with  a  fulness  of  yellow- 
crape,  ornamented  with  a  bunch  of 
yellow  crape  roses  and  a  very  large 
knot  of  yellow  ribbons:  it  ties  un- 
der the  chin  with  ribbon  to  corre- 
spond. 

The  small  bunch  of  flowers  con- 


sists of  tulips,  pinks,  narcissus,  and 
roses.  The  large  bunch  is  com- 
posed of  roses,  narcissus,  blue-bells, 
and  poppies,  all  of  which  are  at 
present  in  high  estimation  among 
the  Parisian  tlt^antes. 

PLATE  10. — WALKING    DRESS. 

A  jaconot  muslin  round  dress; 
the  bottom  of  the  skirt  trimmed 
with  five  rows  of  embroidery,  in  a 
running  pattern  of  leaves.  The 
body  is  full ;  it  is  cut  low  round  the 
bust,  and  the  fulness  is  gathered 
in  there  and  at  the  bottom  of  the 
waist  by  a  narrow  band  of  muslin. 
Plain  long  sleeve,  almost  tight  to 
the  arm,  and  finished  at  the  wrist 
with  work.  The  fichu  worn  with 
this  dress  comes  up  very  high  on 
theshoulders,and  partially  displays 
the  neck  ;  a  pink  and  white  net  silk 
handkerchief  is  fastened  in  a  large 
bow  and  long  ends  before.  Head- 
dress a  bonnet  composed  of  white 
satin,  and  lined  with  the  same  ma- 
terial: the  brim,  which  is  very 
large,  turns  up  entirely  in  front; 
the  edge  is  ornamented  with  inter- 
mingled rolls  of  pink  and  white 
satin.  The  crown  is  also  adorned 
with  rolls  of  pink  satin,  displayed 
in  a  very  novel  and  tasteful  style  ; 
it  fastens  under  the  chin  with  a 
knot  of  pink  satin  at  the  left  side, 
and  is  finished  by  a  rich  plume  of 
down  feathers.  Blue  kid  sandals, 
and  white  kid  gloves. 


GENERAL   OBSERVATIONS    ON 
FASHION   AND    DRESS. 

Satin  and  fancy  silk  spencers  still 
continue  to  be  much  worn  for  the 
promenade,  but  muslin  pelisses  are 
considered  more  fashionable.  When 
worn  for  dishabille,  they  are  com- 
posed of  cambric  muslin,  and  trim* 
Q2 
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med  with  work.  The  one  which 
we  are  about  to  describe  is  the 
most  elegant  that  we  have  seen. 

The  body  and  skirt  of  the  pe- 
lisse are  in  one:  the  latter,  made 
without  gores,  is  of  a  moderate  ful- 
ness ;  the  former  is  full  in  the  back, 
with  six  small  plaits  on. each  side. 
The  fronts  are  alternately  gaged 
and  small-plaited  ;  the  gagings  are 
about  an  inch  in  breadth,  and  the 
plaitings  three  in  number.  Long 
sleeve  of  an  easy  fulness,  except 
at  the  wrist,  which  is  nearly  tight 
to  the  arm,  being  plaited  and  ga- 
ged to  correspond  with  the  body. 
A  small  collar,  rounded  in  the  style 
of  a  pelerine,  falls  back  so  as  par- 
tially to  display  the  throat.  The 
trimming  consists  of  that  rich  em- 
broidery which  we  mentioned  as 
being  fashionable  a  considerable 
time  back;  it  became  unfashion- 
able soon  afterwards,  but  is  now 
again  in  considerable  estimation: 
there  are  three  fulls.  As  the  ap- 
pearance of  this  trimming  resem- 
bles, at  a  distance,  point  lace,  the 
effect  is  very  rich,  though  some- 
what heavy. 

As  the  French  style  of  head- 
dress continues  to  be  adopted  by 
a  considerable  number  of  distin- 
guished elegantes,  we  have  present- 
ed our  subscribers  with  a  selection 
o£  the  most  fashionable  bonnets. 
Those  of  cambric  muslin,  which 
the  French  call  capotes,  are  adopted 
as  morning  bonnets  by  many  ladies 
remarkable  for  their  elegant  taste 
in  dress.  They  are  certainly  very 
gentlewomanly,  and  extremely  ap- 
propriate to  the  season. 

For  carriage  or  elegant  prome- 
nade dress,  nothing  is  considered 
so  tasteful  as  clear  muslin  pelisses, 
lined  with  slight  sarsnet,  and  trim- 


med with  lace.  A  trimming  of  mus- 
lin bouillons,  interspersed  with  small 
rosettes  of  satin  ribbon,  the  same 
colour  as  the  linings,  and  finished 
by  a  deep  flounce  of  lace,  is  very 
novel,  and  is  also  considered  highly 
fashionable.  We  noticed  a  pele- 
rine cape  the  other  day  on  one  of 
these  pelisses,  of  a  novel  shape  and 
very  pretty;  it  was  crossed  behind 
something  like  a  handkerchief,  and 
had  two  long  ends  in  front,  which 
were  sloped  so  as  to  fall  back  very 
much.  This  pelerine,  which  was 
formed  entirely  of  letting-in  lace, 
and  edged  with  rich  pointed  lace, 
had  an  uncommonly  elegant  effect. 
The  delicate  pink  of  the  wild  rose 
is  a  very  favourite  colour  for  li- 
nings; green,  peach-blossom,  and 
evening  primrose,  are  also  in  con- 
siderable estimation. 

Half-dress  lace  caps  are  much 
in  favour  in  the  carriage  costume. 
They  are  generally  mobs,  with  the 
crowns  a  la  Francoise ;  but  they  are 
neither  outre  nor  unbecoming. 
Flowers  form  the  prevalent  orna- 
ment :  satin  and  ribbon,  the  former 
in  rosettes,  the  latter  in  large  bows, 
are,  however,  partially  adopted  by 
some  very  tasteful  belles. 

Since  writing  the  above,  we  have 
seen  several  elegant  gauze  caps, 
which,  as  well  as  gauze  jichus  trim- 
med with  tulle,  have  been  lately  in- 
troduced by  a  lady,  not  less  re- 
markable for  her  rank  than  for  the 
benevolence  which  adds  lustre  to 
it.  The  cornet tes  are  trimmed  ei- 
ther with  tulle  or  British  blond  ; 
and  if  they  become  as  general  as 
they  are  expected  to  be,  it  will  be 
of  infinite  service  to  that  branch  of 
our  manufactures. 

Muslin  is  the  only  thing  which 
has  been  worn  for  some  time  past 
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in  the  morning  costume.  Tucks 
are,  at  last,  beginning  to  decline 
in  favour,  though  they  are  still  worn 
by  some  elegantes.  The  most  fa- 
shionable dishabille  is  the  Glou- 
cester morning  dress,  composed  of 
fine  jacouot  muslin  ;  the  bottom  of 
the  skirt  is  finished  by  a  piece  of 
clear  muslin  let  in  full,  and  formed 
into  waves  by  ribbon  drawn  through 
it :  this  trimming  is  surmounted 
by  a  rich  flounce  of  work,  and  an- 
other finishes  it  at  the  bottom.  The 
body  is  loose,  and  drawn  in  to  the 
shape  by  two  rows  of  ribbon,  which 
come  no  farther  than  the  bottom  of 
the  back,  which  is  ornamented  by 
rosettes  of  the  same  coloured  rib- 
bon. A  very  narrow  wave  of  mus- 
lin, to  correspond  with  the  skirt, 
goes  round  the  bust,  and  is  finished 
by  a  fall  of  work.  Long  sleeve, 
ornamented  at  the  wrist,  to  corre- 
spond. This  morning  dress,  which 
is  in  considerable  request  in  the 
highest  circles,  is  the  most  tasteful 
and  becoming  dishabille  that  we 
have  seen  for  a  considerable  time. 

Striped  sarsnets,  and  those  of 
light  colours,  are  rather  more  in 
favour  than  they  were  last  month 
for  dinner  dress,  but  muslin  is  more 
generally  worn.  Embroidery  in 
coloured  worsteds  begins  to  be  in 
some  request  in  trimming.  The 
most  elegant,  in  our  opinion,  are 
wreaths  of  leaves  in  various  shades 
of  green  :  they  are  not,  however, 
so  general  as  borders  of  flowers. 
Dog-roses,  violets,  honeysuckles, 
and  pea-blossom,  are  all  in  request. 

The  Percy  robe  is  still  in  great 
request  for  full  dress,  for  which 
gauze  and    tulle  continue    to    be 


most  fashionable;  but  white  sars- 
net  round  dresses,  richly  embroi- 
dered in  coloured  silks  round  the 
bottom,  are  also  much  worn.  The 
bodies  of  these  dresses  are  trimmed 
with  tulle,  which  is  formed  into  the 
shape  of  shells  by  pink  silk  chord. 
The  sleeve  is  very  short  and  full  ; 
it  is  also  composed  of  tulle  over 
white  sarsnet :  the  tulle  is  laid  on 
very  full;  it  is  interspersed  with 
pink  chord,  and  confined  at  bottom 
by  a  narrow  border  to  correspond 
with  the  bottom  of  the  dress. 

The  hair  in  half  dress  continues 
to  be  worn  very  low  at  the  sides, 
much  parted  on  the  forehead,  and 
disposed  in  light  ringlets. 

In  full  dress  the  hind  hair  is  va- 
riously disposed.  Some  ladies  have 
it  brought  to  the  left  side,  where 
it  forms  five  or  six  tufts;  others 
have  one  half  of  it  twisted  up  be- 
hind in  a  large  knot,  while  the  re- 
mainder, disposed  in  three  or  four 
plaits,  is  brought  round  the  head  ; 
and  many  arrange  it  in  full  bows, 
which  are  apparently  confined  by 
several  bands  of  hair.  The  front 
hair  is  almost  universally  brought 
plain  across  the  forehead,  and  dis- 
posed in  loose  curls  at  the  sides  of 
the  face.  Thisfashion,  so  becoming 
to  the  Grecian  contour  of  counte- 
nance, is  the  very  reverse  to  the 
round-faced  belle,  whom  it  abso- 
lutely disfigures:  it  is,  neverthe- 
less, almost  universally  adopted. 

Head-dresses  for  full  dress  con- 
tinue the  same  as  last  month. 

Fashionable  colours  for  the  month 
'  are,  peach-blossom,  wild-rose  co- 
j  lour,  grass- green,  straw-colour, 
i  blue,  and  lilac. 
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Paris,  July  14,  I817. 

My  dear  Sophia, 

You  will  receive  this  letter 
from  the  hands  of  Miss  S.  who  has 
promised  at  my  desire  to  visit  and 
shew  you  her  purchases.  You  will 
not,  however,  be  much  gratified  by 
the  sight  of  any  thing  but  her  bon- 
nets*, as  she  would  not  have  her 
dresses  made  up.  I  shall  endea- 
vour to  atone  for  the  disappoint- 
ment which  this  circumstance  will 
cause  you,  by  describing  the  few 
changes  which  have  taken  place 
since  I  wrote  last. 

White  is  still  in  universal  estima- 
tion, our  promenade  dresses  are 
composed  of  nothing  else.  A  cam- 
bric muslin  pelisse  made  light  to 
the  shape,  very  short  in  the  waist, 
and  rather  scanty  in  the  skirt,  is 
considered  the  most  fashionable 
dishabille :  it  wraps  over  very  much, 
and  fastens  down  the  front  by 
straps  ;  it  is  cut  what  you  would  call 
half  high,  and  has  a  pelerine  of  a 
moderate  size.  Plain  long  sleeve, 
rounded  at  the  bottom,  and  finished 
03?  small  tucks.  Half  sleeve,  short 
and  very  full.  I  have  not  seen  any 
thing  for  a  considerable  time  so 
elegantly  plain,  or  so  well  calcula- 
ted for  morning  walking  dress,  as 
this  pelisse. 

Muslin  round  dresses  and  pele- 
rines are  also  in  considerable  esti- 
mation for  the  promenade.  Some 
merveil/euses,  or  as  you  would  style 
them,  dashers,  have  appeared  in 
muslin  trowsers.  Lest  you  should  be 
shocked  at  their  indelicacy,  I  must 
observe,  that  very  little  more  than 

*  For  a  description  of  which,  see  our 
print. 


the  rich  lace  which  trimmed  them 
round  the  bottom  was  visible,  and 
that  very  few  ladies  have  conform- 
ed to  this  fashion. 

Jaconot,  book,  and  cambric  mus- 
lin are  all  worn  for  the  dresses  I 
have  just  mentioned.  The  gown  is 
finished  round  the  bottom  of  the 
skirt  by  a  double  flounce  of  very 
rich  pointed  work,  which  is  sur- 
mounted by  a  rouleau  of  clear  mus- 
lin, over  which  is  placed  a  flounce 
headed  by  a  second  rouleau  to  cor- 
respond. The  body  is  cut  extreme- 
ly low  all  round  the  bust,  which 
is  ornamented  by  a  rouleau  and 
Bounce  to  correspond  with  the  bot- 
tom. The  ruff,  in  which  the  throat 
is  completely  enveloped,  also  cor- 
responds. The  pelerine,  of  a  plain 
round  shape,  falls  something  lower 
than  the  waist;  it  has  no  collar,  but 
a  ribbon  run  through  it,  fastens  it 
round  the  neck,  with  a  bow  in  front. 
The  embroidery  of  these  pelerines 
is  in  general  of  a  considerable  depth 
and  great  richness. 

This  dress  is  in  high  favour  with- 
out the  pelerine  for  dinner  costume, 
and  is  the  only  novelty  that  I  have 
to  announce  to  you.  The  mania 
which  our  fashionables  had  for  tucks 
is  now  transferred  from  their  own 
dresses  to  that  of  their  children, 
whose  frocks  and  trowsers  are  co- 
vered with  them.  Bouillons  are  as 
much  the  rage  as  ever,  one  sees 
from  four  to  six  rows  of  them  at 
the  bottoms  of  dresses.  Flounces 
are  also  much  worn,  and  the  fertile 
invention  of  the  marchnndes  des 
modes  has  given  an  air  of  novelty 
even  to  them.  Sometimes  the  bot- 
tom of  a  dress  is  ornamented  with 
three  or  four,  which' are  very  deep, 
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very  richly  embroidered,  and  drawn 
up  in  festoons.     Sometimes  there 

air  as  many  as  six  flounces,  which 
are  set  on  at  a  distance  from  each 
other ;  these  flounces,  which  are  ve- 
rv  narrow,  are  carefully  small-plait- 


small  bouquets  of  roses  and  myrtle 
in  chenille,  which  being  much  rai- 
sed, has  a  rich  and  natural  effect. 

The  mention  of  embroidery  re- 
minds me,  that  I  have  not  yet  told 
you  what  flowers  are  most  fashion- 


ed, and  the  space  between  them  is  |  able  ;  and  never  were  the  treasures 
filled  either  by  a  fulness  of  clear  1  of  Mora  in  such  request  among 
muslin,  a  letting-in  of  lace,  or  a     belles  of  taste  as  at  present.     Be- 


nch embroidery.  This  last  is  con- 
sidered more  fashionable  than  ei- 
ther of  the  others. 

One  of  our  most  fashionable  cor- 
sets is  I  find  of  Knglish  invention, 
I  mean  the  corset  ties  Graces:  it  is 
much  admired  here,  and  is  certain- 
ly the  easiest  and  pleasantest  stay 
1  ever  wore.  It  is  also  extremely 
advantageous  to  the  figure,  and  as 
the  French  ladies  pride  themselves 
exceeding!)  on  the  elegance  of 
their  shapes,  they  give  it  on  that 
account  a  decided  preference. 

I  have  little  to  say  of  full  dress, 
for  which  crape  and  tulle  are  at 
present  mo>t  fashionable  :  the  latu  r 
is,  however,  adopted  only  for  ball 
dresses,  or  by  very  youthful  belles. 
There  is  no  alteration  in  the  form 
of  full  dress  since  I  wrote  last;  but 
I  think  there  is  more  variety  in 
trimmings.  Blond  is  high  in  esti- 
mation ;  there  are  sometimes  as 
many  as  four  rows  set  on  very  full 
round  the  bottom  of  a  dress,  and 
the  bosom  is  finished  by  a  pelerine 
to  correspond. 

A  more  fashionable  and  much 
more  novel  style  of  trimming  is  a 


side  fancy  flowers,    of  which  lilac 
roses  surrounded   with   leaves   are 
most  fashionable,  the  blossom   of 
the    sweet-pea,    larkspur,    honey- 
suckle, geranium,  blue-bells,  gilly- 
flower, tulips,  pinks,  narcissus,  ro- 
ses, and  poppies,  are  all  worn  either 
i  for  bouquets,  hats,  or  ornaments  for 
I  the  hair.     For  the  last  purpose,  full 
I  branches  of  roses  intermingled  with 
wheat-ears  arc  in  very  high  estima- 
tion, as  are  garlands  of  the  other 
flowers   which    1    have   mentioned, 
placed  at  the  hack  of  the  head. 

The  present  style  of  hair-dress- 
ing is  very  unbecoming.  I  men- 
tioned I  believe  in  my  last,  that  it 
was  worn  in  loose  curls  on  the  fore- 
head ;  it  was  then  divided  a  little  in 
front,  and  of  a  moderate  fulness  : 
it  is  now  curled  so  as  to  entirely 
conceal  the  forehead,  and  the  hind 
hair,  which  is  strained  back,  and 
fastened  up  in  a  large  loose  tuft, 
displays  the  skin   of  the  head. 

The  hair  in  half  dress  is  much 
more  becomingly  arranged.  A  few 
loose  light  curls  shade  without  con- 
cealing the  forehead  ;  part  of  the 
hind  hair  is  disposed  in   a  tuft,  and 


double  or  triple  flounce  of  blond  i  the  remainder,  divided  into  two  or 


festooned,  and  each  festoon  fasten- 
ed by  a  sin-le  flower  or  a  small 
sprig  of  myrtle.  A  great  many 
fUgantes  sport  bouillons  of  tulle, 
which  are  divided  by  white  satin 
tucks:  and  embroidery  is  also  very 
fashionable;  it  consists  chiefly  of 


three  bands,  is  twisted  round  the 
head. 

I  must  not  forget  to  mention, 
that,  besides  the  bonnets  which 
Miss  S.  will  shew  you,  capotes  of 
gros  de  Naples,  and  gauze,  tulle, 
and  satin  chapeaus,  are  in  favour  for 
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the  promenade.  The  capotes  re- 
semble those  of  Miss  S.  but  the  cha- 
peaus  are  formed  in  a  different  way  : 
they  turn  up  almost  entirely  in 
front;  the  brim  is  of  a  moderate 
size,  and  of  a  peculiarly  jauntee 
shape.  They  have  frequently  no 
other  ornament  than  a  rich  lace, 
white  silk,  or  tuile  handkerchief,  of 
a  moderate  size,  doubled  and  pin- 
ned across  the  crown,  so  that  the 
ends  fall  behind.  These  handker- 
chiefs, when  in  silk,  are  sometimes 
embroidered  at  the  corners.  Other 
chapeaus  have  a  very  narrow  round 
brim,  finished  at  the  edge,  and  also 
round  the  crown,  by  a  plaiting  of 
tulle,  and  ornamented  either  with 
a  bunch  of  flowers,  or  three  down 
feathers  placed  upright  in  front  of 
the  hat. 

White  crape,  gauze,  satin,  and 
tulle  are  all  in  favour  for  toques. 
Very  little  alteration  has  taken 
place  in   the  form  of  these  head- 


dresses since  I  wrote  last;  they  are 
something  higher  than  they  were 
then,  and  wider  round  the  top  of 
the  crown.  Flowers  are  the  fa- 
vourite ornament  for  toques,  except 
for  court,  for  which  they  are  gene- 
rally adorned  with  feathers  and 
precious  stones. 

I  shall  send  you  in  my  next  a  de- 
scription of  a  singularly  pretty 
ball-dress,  which  would  suit  your 
sylph-like  figure  to  a  miracle;  and 
also  some  cornettes,  which  I  ima- 
gine will  be  very  tasteful,  as  they 
are  the  invention  of  one  of  our 
mostdistinguished  elegantes.  Adieu, 
my  dear  Sophia!  Believe  me  al- 
ways your  attached 

EUDOCIA. 

With  my  usual  heedlessness,  I 
forgot  to  enumerate  the  fashionable 
colours  for  the  month.  They  are, 
pearl- grey,  canary-yellow,  peach- 
blossom,  amaranth,  azure,  and  rose. 
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Preparing  for  publication,  in 
two  large  volumes  8vo.  illustrated 
with  maps,  An  Introduction  to  the 
Critical  Study  a/id  Knozvledge  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  in  three  parts,  by 
Mr.T.  H.  Home.  Part  I.  will  con- 
tain a  view  of  the  geography  of  the 
Holy  Land,  and  of  the  political, 
religious,  moral,  and  civil  state  of 
the  Jews,  illustrating  the  principal 
events  recorded  in  the  Bible.  Part 
II.  will  present  a  copious  investi- 
gation of  the  principles  of  Scrip- 
ture-interpretation, and  their  ap- 
plication to  the  historical,  prophe- 
tical, typical,  doctrinal,  and  moral 
parts  of  the  sacred  writings,  and  to 
the  practical  reading  of  the  Scrip- 
tures,    Part  IU.  will  be  appropri- 


ated to  the  analysis  of  the  Bible, 
including  an  account  of  the  canon 
of  Scripture,  together  with  critical 
prefaces  and  synopses  to  each  book, 
upon  an  improved  plan.  An  ap- 
pendix will  be  subjoined,  compri- 
sing a  critical  account,  1.  Of  the 
principal  MSS.  and  editions  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments  ;  2.  Of 
the  various  readings,  with  a  digest 
of  the  chief  rules  for  weighing  and 
applying  them  ;  3.  Rules  for  the 
better  understanding  of  Hebraisms; 
4.  A  concise  dictionary  of  the  sym- 
bolical language  of  Scripture;  5. 
Lists  of  commentators  and  biblical 
critics  of  eminence,  with  biblio- 
graphical and  critical  notices  of 
each,    extracted    from    authentic 
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sources;  together  with  chronolo- 
gical and  other  tables  nt'cessary  to 
facilitate  the  study  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures. 

Dr.  Carey,  theprosodian  (though 
not  himself  concerned  ill  the  edi- 
tion of  the  Dauphin  Virgil  now  in 
the  press),  has  offered  to  enrich  it 
with  a  Key,  particularly  noticing 
and  scanning  every  line  which  pre- 
sents any  metrical  difficulty  from 
poetic  licence  of  whatever  kind, 
and  explaining  the  nature  of  such 
licence  in  each  individual  case. 
Should  the  proprietors  decline  his 
ofler,  he  has  thoughts  of  giving 
this  Key  as  an  appendix  either  to 
his  Scanning  Exercises  already 
published,  or  to  his  Latin  Versifi- 
cation made  Easy,  now  in  forward- 
ness for  publication. 

Mr.  Juigne  has  in  the  press  a  se- 
cond edition  of  Le  Sage's  Histori- 
cal Atlas,  with  a  new  historical  and 
geographical  map  of  Europe,  as 
settled  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna. 

M.  Galignani  of  Paris  has  just 
completed  a  superb  work,  entitled 
Campaigns  of  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton, detailing  all  the  celebrated 
battles  gained  by  the  English  ar- 
mies commanded  by  this  uncon- 
quered  hero,  from  the  taking  of 
Seringapatam  to  the  memorable 
victory  at  Waterloo;  embellished 
with  twenty-four  elegant  engra- 
vings, and  a  superb  equestrian  por- 
trait of  his  grace,  beautifully  exe- 
cuted by  the  celebrated  French 
artist,  J.  Duplessi  Bertaux.  The 
work  forms  one  handsome  volume, 
royal  foiio. 

Air.  Alexander  Chalmers  has 
completed  that  great  undertaking, 
the  new  edition  of  the  General  Bio- 
graphical Dictionary,  in  3"2  vols. 
8vo.    The  magnitude  of  the  L-.bour  ' 

Vol.  IV.   No.  XX. 


may  be  conceived,  when  it  is  known 
thai  this  edition  has  been  augment- 
ed by  3931  additional  lives;  of  the 
remaining  number, 2170  have  been 
re-written,  and  the  whole  revised 
and  corrected.  The  total  number 
of  articles  exceeds  9000.  Append- 
ed to  each  article  are  copious  re- 
ferences to  the  sources  whence  the 
materials  are  derived.  . 

Professor  Paxton  of  Edinburgh 
:has  issued  proposals  for  publish- 
ing by  subscription,  in  three  8vo. 
volumes,  a  work  of  great  research, 
entitled  The  Holy  Scriptures  Illus- 
trated, from  the  geography  of  the 
East,  from  natural  history, apd  from 
the  customs  and  manners  of  an- 
cient and  modern  nations.  Though 
the  general  scheme  has  been  anti- 
cipated, the  proposed  arrangement 
is  more  systematic  than  any  former 
work;  and  there  is  every  reason  to 
expect  a  performance  that  will  be 
a  valuable  accession  to  the  Chris- 
tian library. 

Mr.  N.  Talfourd  of  the  Middle 
Temple  has  in  the  press,  A  Prac- 
tical Treatise  on  the  Laxcs  of  Tolera- 
tion and  Religious  Liberty,  as  they 
affect  every  class  of  Dissenters 
from  the  Church  of  England. 

Mr.  W.  C.  Oulton,  who  conti- 
nued Victor's  History  of  the  Lou- 
don and  Dub/in  Theatres,  is  prepa- 
ring a  farther  Continuation  to  the 
present  time,  in  three  12mo.  vo- 
lumes. 

A  complete  body  of  geography 
is  announced  as  being  in  prepara- 
tion, under  the  title  of  The  Edin- 
burgh Gazetteer,  or  Geographical 
Dictionary.  It  will  be  executed  by 
six  differentauthors  of  literarv  emi- 
nence, each  taking  a  separate  de- 
partment, and  be  accompanied  by 
an  atlas,  consisting  of  fiftv-three 
R 
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maps,  constructed  by  Mr.  Arrow- 
smith.  The  work  will  extend  to 
six  8vo.  volumes,  of  fifty  sheets 
each,  and  be  published  in  half  vo- 
lumes at  intervals  of  three  months. 

Mr.  Arthur  Young  is  preparing 
for  the  press,  The  Elements  of  the 
Practice  of  Agriculture,  containing 
experiments  and  observations  made 
during  a  period  of  fifty  years. 

Colonel  Mark  Wilks  will  speed- 
ily publish  the  second  and  third 
volumes  of  his  Historical  Sketches 
of  the  South  of  India,  in  an  attempt 
to  trace  the  History  of  Mysore. 

The  Elements  of  History  and  Geo- 
graphy, ancient  and  modern,  exem- 
plified and  illustrated  by  the  Princi- 
ples of  Chronology,  by  the  Rev.  J. 
Joyce,  will  soon  be  published  in 
two  8vo.  volumes. 

Mr.  Wright,  surgeon,  &.c.  of 
Bristol,  is  preparing  for  publica- 
tion a  work  on  the  Human  Ear;  in 
which  the  structure  and  functions 
of  that  organ  will  be  anatomically 
and  physically  explained,  the  means 
considered  not  only  of  restoring  its 
integrity  when  vitiated,  but  of  pre- 
venting  many  of  the  diseases  with 
which  it  is  affected,  and  some  ob- 
servations on  the  causes  of  the 
alarming  increase  of  the  deaf  and 
(iamb:  illustrated  b}'  descriptive 
etchings. 

A  new  novel,  in  two  vols,  enti- 
tled The  Parish  Priest  in  Ireland,  is 
in  the  press. 

Mr.  Baker  announces,  that  The 
History  and  Antiquities  of  North- 
amptonshire, upon  which  he  has 
been  long  engaged,  will  be  pub- 
lished in  annual  succession, in  eight 
parts,  forming  four  folio  volumes; 
but  that  the  period  for  commencing 
the  publication  will  depend  on  the  J 
progress  of  the  subscription.  j 


.  Mr.  Fisher  has  published  a  state- 
ment of  the  reason  which  has  in- 
duced him  to  suspend  his  work  il- 
lustrative of  some  ancient  paint- 
ings at  Stratford-upon-Avon.  This 
reason  was,  the  new  and  oppressive 
act  for  the  regulation  of  copyright, 
which  requires  the  sacrifice  of  ele- 
ven copies  of  every  work  to  power- 
ful and  wealthy  bodies,  possessed 
of  ample  funds.  This  act  was  not 
passed  until  three  parts  of  Mr. 
Fisher's  work  had  appeared ;  and 
as  the  illustrative  plates  were  print- 
ed at  a  lithographic  press  to  the 
number  of  only  120  impressions, 
and  all  these,  excepting  three,  were 
disposed  of,  it  became  impossible 
for  him  to  comply  with  the  demand 
of  the  universities  and  public  bo- 
dies. Having  no  wish  to  involve 
himself  in  legal  disputes  with  the 
latter,  Mr.  Fisher  conceives  that  he 
is  justified  in  withholding  the  let- 
ter-press which  was  to  accompany 
his  work,  but  assures  his  subscri- 
bers of  his  readiness  to  supply  them 
with  the  yet  unpublished  plates  as 
soon  as  he  can  put  them  together. 
The  lovers  of  the  arts  and  antiqui- 
ties will  farther  regret,  that  the 
same  cause  has  operated  as  a  bar 
to  the  appearance  of  another  work 
projected  by  Mr.  Fisher,  who  has 
spent  upwards  of  twenty  years  in 
travelling  through  the  kingdom,  for 
the  purpose  of  making  drawings  of 
its  inedited  architectural  and  gene- 
alogical antiquities.  These  draw- 
ings, amounting  to  upwards  of 
5000,  he  designed  to  publish, 
and  had  nearly  executed  the  first 
part,  under  the  title  of  Collections 
for  the  County  of  Bedford,  compre- 
hending sixty-four  plates,  with  de- 
scriptive letter-press  ;  but  the  same 
act  "  for   the   encouragement   of 
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learning"  has  induced  him  to  de- 
fer, if  not  to  relinquish  the  under- 
taking. 

Mrs.  Grose  has  submitted  to  the 
Bath  Literary  and  Philosophical 
Society  some  specimens  of  the  Ci- 
cada manunferens,  or  locust  of  New 
South  Wales,  and  likewise  of  the 
wild  honey,  or  manna,  deposited 
by  it  on  the  large  forest-tree  euca- 
lyptus. This  insect  was  first  ob- 
served by  Colonel  Paterson  in  the 
year  1800  in  the  pupa  state.  The 
rapidity  with  which  it  increases  in 
size  and  strength,  after  its  change 
into  the  winged  state,  is  such,  that 
in  a  few  hours  it  can  fly  to  the  top 
of  the  tallest  eucalyptus,  which  ge- 
nerally grows  to  the  height  of  60 
or  70  feet.  The  manna,  apparent- 
ly produced  by  these  insects,  is 
found  both  in  a  liquid  and  saccha- 
rine state;  the  inhabitants  gather- 
ed it,  and  used  it  for  some  time  as 
sugar,  till  experience  proved  that 
it  possesses  in  some  degree  the 
property  of  manna.  The  noise 
made  by  these  little  creatures  is  re- 
markable. The  males  begin  with 
a  note  similar  to  that  of  the  land- 
rail, which  is  several  times  repeat- 
ed :  at  length  the  females  join, 
when  the  combination  of  notes  ex- 
actly resembles  the  noise  of  grind- 


ing knives  or  razors,  and  hence  the 
insect  has  received  the  popular 
appellation  of  the  razor-grinder. 
One  species  of  the  insect  has  the 
same  appearance  and  makes  the 
same  kind  of  noise  as  that  above/ 
described,  but  produces  no  manna. 
Mr.  J.  B.  Ernmett  has  published 
some  experiments  made  by  him  on 
the  preparation  of  gas  from  oil,  for 
the  purpose  of  illumination.  By 
distilling  various  oils,  previously 
mixed  with  dry  sand  or  pulverized 
clay,  he  obtained,  at  a  temperature 
a  little  below  ignition,  a  gas,  which 
appeared  to  be  a  mixture  of  carbu- 
reted and  super-carbureted  hydro- 
gen gases.  It  produces  a  flame, 
equally  and  often  much  more  bril- 
liant than  coal-gas,  and  gives  out 
no  smoke,  smell,  or  unpleasant  va- 
pour. It  differed  very  little  in  qua- 
lity whether  obtained  from  refuse 
or  good  whale  sperm,  almond  or 
olive  oil,  or  tallow.  For  the  sake 
of  so  important  a  branch  of  our  na- 
tional industry  as  the  whale-fishery, 
which  is  threatened  with  serious 
danger  by  the  adoption  of  coal-gas 
for  the  purpose  of  illumination,  we 
shall  be  highly  gratified  to  learn, 
that  the  prospect  thus  held  forth  is 
likely  to  be  speedily  realized. 
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THE  FEARS  OF  ESPFRANCE. 

Addressed  to  Ihe  Maid  of  Tliavies  Inn. 
Much  I  fear  I  have  offended 

Her  I  languish  to  appease; 
But  a  fault  with  weakness  blended, 

Haply  may  not  long  displease. 
Think  of  this,  and  you  mav  pity, 

(Mercy  is  a  heavenly  thing,) 
The  offence  which,  fledg'd  by  beauty, 

Flew  to  Uope  on  angel  wing; 


And  I'm  sure  that  soft  forgiving, 
Bending  to  a  heart  told  prayer, 

Must  have  birth,  and  form,  and  living 
In  a  breast  so  chastely  fair. 

The  wretch  of  old,  in  anguish  burning, 
Under  passion's  scorching  ray, 

And  his  gaze  to  heaven  turning, 

Heard  the  streamlet  round  hirn  play  ; 
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Saw  the  thing  he  most  desired 
Glide  before  his  si  raining  eye, 

Tried  to  reach  i  ,  madly  fired, 
Could  but  kiss  it  with  a  sigh. 

Would  you  doom  this  wretch  to  ruin, 
If  some  stratagem  he'd  tried, 

L'en  at  ri-k  of  his  undoing, 

To  have  reach'd  the  bliss  he  spied? 

No!  I'm  sure  you  would  not  do  it : 
Loveliness  is  "  light  from  heaven  ;" 

And  Charity's  benignant  spirit 
Is  also  to  her  daughter  given. 

Think  of  this,  and  have  compassion, 
If  while  seeking  Virtue's  light 

My  eyes  devoutly  turn,  and  often 
To  a  shrine  so  lovely  bright. 

Think  of  this,  and  have  compassion 
On  the  daring  of  my  Muse, 

For  the  worldly  forms  and  fashion 
Gave  me  but  this  mean  to  use. 

Think  of  this,  and  you  may  pity 
(Mercy  is  a  heavenly  thing,) 

The  offence  which,  fiedg'd  by  beauty, 
Flew  to  hope  on  angel  wing. 

EsPERANCE. 


POOR  JONATHAN. 

Inscribed  to  Lady  Jerningham. 
By  Thomas  Jones. 
Founded  on  an  unfortunate  occurrence  which 
took  place  at  Cossey  in  Norfolk,  on  the  J8th 
iSovi  ruber,  1815,  when  a  young  man  lost 
his  life  by  the  accidental  firing  of  the  fowl- 
mg-piece  of  his  friend  who  accompanied 
him  on  a  shooting-party. 

Vita  enim  morluorum  in  memoria  vivorum  est 
posita C I  c  e  it  o . 

Hark!   hear  ye  not  yon  passing-bell, 

Which,  sighing  sorrow  to  the  gale, 
In  mournful  numbers  seems  to  tell, 

That  death  has  hover'd  round  the  vale, 
And  some  one  torn  from  friends  away, 

Who  still  are  left  the  loss  to  moan: — 
Hark,  hark!   for  sure  I  hear  them  sav, 

"  Alas!   poor  Jonathan  is  gone!" 

And  see  yon  humble  aged  pair, 

Whose  features  time  has  furrow'd  long, 


How  blithe  some  few  hours  back  they 
were, 
But  Death,  fell  tyrant,  check'd  their 
song ; 
Scarce   had    the  mantling   bowl    gone 
round 
To  greet  a  long-lost  fav'rite  son, 
When,  ah  !  their  ears  received  the  sound, 
"  Alas  !  poor  Jonathan  is  gone  !" 

Though  folly  mark'd  his  early  day, 

And  caused  those  parents  many  woes, 
He  left  his  home,  and  sail'd  away, 

To  meet  his  country's  dating  foes; 
He  shared  the  horrors  of  the  fight, 

And  heard  his  dying  comrades  groan, 
Retuni'd  to  give,  and  taste  delight — 

B  ;;,  ah  !   poor  Jonathan  is  gone  ! 

No  bloom  that  fragrant  sweets  exhale, 

Could  to  his  parents'  eyes  afford 
Such  prospects  fair;  no  balmy  gale 

With  blessings  so  endearing  stored. 
Escaped  the  cannons  of  his  foes, 

He  sought  his  home  and  friendship's 
throne — 
But,  ah!   'twas  friendship's  fate  to  close 

His  eyes,  for  Jonathan  is  gone  ! 

And  who  is  this  with  vacant  eye, 

Whose  looks  an  easeless  heart  portend, 
Who  seems  from  self  and  all  to  fly  ? 

'Tis  Jonathan's  most  early  friend: 
And  now  his  woe- fraught  bosom  heaves, 

He  speaks,  but  mark  his  alter'd  tone; 
He  knows,  vet  wildly — scarce  beiieves 

His  friend,  poor  Jonathan,  is  gone  ! 

"  And  was  it  I,"  he  frantic  cries, 

"  Did  I  the  cruel  deed  perform? 
This  trembling  hand  close   friendship's 
eye? 

Oh  !  shield  me,  God,  from  vengeance' 
storm  ! 
For  never  bosom  beat  more  true, 

No  heart  could  e'er  be  more  his  own  ; 
And  his  was  mine  I  also  knew — 

Then  say  not  Jonathan  is  gone  ! 

"  Oh,  God  !  what  pangs  assail  my  breast! 
'Tis  thine  to  take  what  thou  didst  give ; 
IThy  will  has  call'd  my  friend  to  rest, 
But  thy  blest  mandate  bids  me  live: 
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And  surely  thou  art  more  than  good, 
For,  ah !  thou  w  hisper'st,'  Do  not  moan ! 

Thou  still  art  guiltless  of  his  blood, 
Although  poor  Jonathan  is  gone.' 

"  Oh,    heav'n  and  earth  !    that  joyful 
sound. 

What  blest  delights  thy  precepts  yield! 
Oh,  God  !   wherever  thou  art  found, 

Thou  can'st  from  ev'ry  sorrow  shield  : 
"fuas  iby  good  will  who  rul'st  above; 

Tor,  ah  !  thou  know'st,  and  thou  alone, 
How  early  friendship  grew  to  love 

For  Jonathan,  who  now  is  gone. 

"  Say,  what  is  life  with  ail  its  joys, 

Though  health  on  balmy  zephyrs  play, 
But  cease  less  strife  for  useless  toys, 

\Y  bich  one  rude  blast  can  sweep  away  ? 
Then  think,  ye  gay,  who  heedless  roam  ! 

Remember,  time  is  fleeting  on  ; 
That  grave  must  shortly  be  your  home 

Where  now  poor  Jonathan  is  gone. 

"  To  thee  alone,  All-wise,  All -good, 

Be  ev'ry  praise  and  glory  given; 
'  Thou  great  first  Cause,  least  understood,' 

Direct    my    thoughts    and    hopes    to 
heav'n  ; 
I  bow  to  thee,  for  thou  can'st  save, 

By  great  designs  to  us  unknown, 
And  give  a  crown  to  deck  that  grave 

Where  now  poor  Jonathan  is  gone." 


AN  ADDRESS, 

Wi  iltcn  for  the  Opening  of  a  private  Theatre, 
and  spoken  liy  Mr.  Owen,  lsioj  written  hy 
Thomas  Jones. 

Totus  i.tundus  hutrionem. 
Since  first  the  Drama  felt  the  critic's  rage, 
And  Shakspeare's  magic  wanton'd  o'er 

the  stage; 
Since  first  the  Muse  her  lessons  could  im  - 

part, 
To  charm  the  fancy,  or    to  mend   the 

heart, 
The  mimic  scene  has  oft,  by  manners 

new, 
Brought  men  and  characters  themselves  to 

view : 
The   love-lorn  youth  has  there  beheld 

his  face, 
The  ruin'd  gamester  witness'd  his  dis- 
grace; 


The  wretch  whom  murder  stimulates  to 
blood, 

Has  mark'd  the  end — and  timely  turn'd 
to  good  ; 

The  just,    the   brave,    have    heard   the 
trump  of  Fame 

To  afterages  hand  the  living  name; 

Sweet  Music's  bhell  has  oft  produe'd  a 
tear, 

And  wak'd  remembrance  o'er  the  sol- 
dier's bier  i 

If  such  the  stage,  with  harmony  com- 
bined, 

To  nature  true,  by  every  art  refin'd, 

Forgive  the  efforts  of  an  humble  few, 

Whose  sole  ambition  is,  a  smile  from  you. 
A  tragic  author,  of  a  distant  age, 

Declares,  we  know,  that  "  all  the  world's 
a  stage;" 

And  this  his  observation  still  proves  true: 

We  allareactors,  seekingsomethingnew; 

Hope,  fear,  love,  joy,  and  hatred,  each, 
in  turn, 

Dance  through  the  brain,  or  o'er  the  bo- 
som burn: 

Youth,  manhood,  age,  alike  display  their 
charms  ; 

Youth  si»hs  for  love,  and  manhood  pants 
for  arms  ; 

And  as  from  manhood  we  advance  to  age. 

Life's  visions  fade,  and  then  we  quit  the 
stage. - 

Thus  novelty  for  ever  cheers  the  way, 

As  thoughts,  forms,  fashion,  vary  ev'ry 
day; 

What  was  the  fashion  a  few  days  before, 

By  sprigs  of  ton  to-day  is  term'd  a  bore  : 

But  huld! — the  fashions  may  produce  a 
frown ; 

Hence  I  forbear,  nor  hunt  its  votaries 
down : 

Yet  I  must  hope,  with  heart  and  mind 
sincere, 

That  frowns  may  never  be  the  fashion 
here. 
What  if  we  pant  not  for  a  public  fame, 
We  burn  with  zCal,  with  youthful  poet's 
flame, 

To  share  your  plaudits; — your  approv- 
ing smile 
Can  cheer  our  hopes,  and  ev'ry  care  be- 
guile. 
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Warm'd  in  the  sunshine  of  a  friendly 

ray, 
Young  genius  gains  fresh  vigour  ev'ry 

day; 
And  much  of  merit  yet  may  start  to  view, 
If  modest  genius  meet  but  friends  in  you. 
Ye  critics  then,  who  sway   by  rigid 

laws, 
Who — ask  yourselves — but  seldom  give 

applause, 
Let  candour  guide  the  judgments  of  the 

mind; 
Alive  to  faults,  be  not  to  merits  blind  : 
No  rival  spirit  here  usurps  the  breast, 
But  each  determines  he  will  do  his  best: 
With  efforts  guided  by  such  hopes  as 

these, 
We,  with  our  motto,*  humbly  strive  to 

please. 

*  "  Contendnmus  placere." 


MADRIGAL. 

(FROM    THE    SPANISH.) 

When  stars  bedeck  the  azure  sky, 

And  shine  the  sparkling  gems  of  night, 

Oh,  lady !  oft  I  wish  to  sigh, 
And  wander  near  thy  chamber  light, 

Whose  faintly  glowing  ray  discloses 

The  spot  where  innocence  reposes. 

And  while  the  smiling  moon-beams  play 
In  silver  radiance  on  thy  bower, 

In  loneliness  I  pensive  stray, 

To  worship  there  its  fairest  flower, 

And  hope  so  sweet  a  rose  as  thee, 

May  ever  bloom  for  one  like  me. 

But  still  thy  image  is  the  shrine 

Where  all  my  musings  fondly  dwell ; 

Yet  strange,  this  wayward  heart  of  mine 
To  thee  can  ne'er  its  feelings  tell, 

And  though  'twould  dare  a  host  in  fight, 

It  trembles  in  a  lady's  sight. 


Then  happy  be  thy  hour  of  rest, 

Though  hopeless  still  my  heart  must 
swell, 

For  one,  within  whose  gentle  breast 
Resides  each  grace,  I  love  so  well ; 

Though  chance  my  only  doom  may  be 

To  love  and  to  despair — for  thee. 


IMPROMPTU 
On  the  Right  Hon.  C  Abbot  being  elevated 
to    a    British    Peerage,   and   succeeded    as 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  by  the 
Right  Hon.  Manners  Sutton. 

Of  our  Commons  an  Abbot  had  long  been 
the  head, 
In   their   house    held    the    sovereign 
sway  ; 
Now  exalted  we  hear, 
As  a  new  British  peer, 
He  politely  to  Manners  gives  way. 
J.  Bisset. 

Leamington-Priors, 
4th  June,   IS  17. 


MY  NAME. 

An  Amatory  Ballad,  by  Thoma?  Jones 
Rosetta  dear,   those  folds  remove 

That  vainly  strive  to  hide  thy  breast, 
Nor  flout  the  blooming  god  of  love, 

Who  flutters  there  to  find  his  nest; 
Receive  the  fondling  to  thy  arms, 

Oh  let  the  urchin  dare  to  claim 
Protection  in  thy  melting  charms, 

And  kindly  call  him  by — my  name  ! 

Dear  are  those  locks  that  graceful  flow 

O'er  mingling  shades  of  white  and  red  j 
But,  ah  !  those  piercing  eyes  of  sloe, 

With  lightnings  arm'd,  would  strike 
me  dead, 
Did  not  soft  pity  warm  that  heart, 

And  light  of  love  the  gen'rous  flame  : 
Then  bid  him  not,  fair  maid,  depart, 

But  kindly  call  him  by — my  name! 


L.  Harrison,  Printer,  373,  Strand. 
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The  habitations  of  the  labouring 
poor  may  be  rendered  ornamental, 
and  the  comforts  of  them  increased, 
at  a  very  trifling  charge  beyond 
the  cost  of  common  buildings  :  and 
for  this  purpose  the  annexed  plate 
is  designed  for  four  cottages,  con- 
nected with  each  other,  and  under 
one  roof;  a  mode  of  building  that 
admits  a  considerable  saving  of  ex- 
pense. This  subject  has  been  no- 
ticed in  a  former  volume,  to  which 
our  readers  are  referred.  The  pub- 
lic attention  is  now  so  fully  called 
to  consider  the  condition  of  the  la- 
bouring classes  of  mankind,  and 
particularly  that  of  the  cottager, 
and  so  much  speculation  has  con- 
sequently taken  place  on  the  means 
of  increasing  their  comforts,  and 
on  lessening  the  demands  for  pa- 
rochial and  other  aid,  that  a  rela- 
tion of  every  successful  means  that 
has  hitherto  been  employed  for  the 
purpose  must  be  interesting;  and 
as  the  following  has  borne  the  test 
of  experience  it  will  be  the  more 
acceptable,  as  it  proves  the  advan- 
Vol.  IV.  Nu.  XXI. 


tages  which  result  from  giving  the 
labourer  the  means  of  employing 
his  surplus  time. 

A  commonable  land  belonging 
to  a  parish  was  inclosed,  and  an  al- 
lotment, containing  twenty- five 
acres,  set  out  for  the  use  of  such  of 
the  poor  as  rented  less  than  ten 
pounds  a  year,  to  be  stocked  in 
common.  Previous  to  the  inclosure, 
there  were  some  few  cottages  that 
had  land  let  with  them,  to  the 
amount  of  six  or  seven  pounds  a 
year  each.  The  occupiers  of  those 
cottages  with  land  annexed  to  them, 
were  remarkable  for  bringing  up 
their  families  in  a  more  neat  and 
decent  manner  than  those  whose 
cottages  were  without  land  ;  and 
it  was  this  circumstance  that  led  to 
the  laying  out  of  a  plot  of  lands, 
besides  the  common  before  men- 
tioned, to  other  of  the  cottages, 
and  to  add  a  small  building  suffi- 
cient to  contain  a  horse  or  cow; 
and  likewise  grafting  stocks  to  raise 
orchards.  In  some  instances  small 
sums  of  monev  were  lent  to  these 
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cottagers   for   the   purchase   of  a 
cow,  a  mare,  or  a  pig. 

The  following  good  effects  were 
the  consequence  of  this  proceed- 
ing: It  has  not  in  one  instance 
failed  in  giving  an  industrious  turn 
even  to  some  of  those  who  were 
before  idle  and  profligate;  their 
attention  in  nursing  up  the  young  j 
trees  has  been  so  much  beyond 
what  a  farmer,  intent  upon  greater  ! 


objects,  could  bestow,  that  the  va- 
lue of  the  orchard  increased  to 
double  its  usual  rent, and  the  poor's 
rate  fell  from  half- a -crown  to  four- 
pence  in  the  pound,  when  in  some 
of  the  adjoining  parishes  they  were 
at  length  so  high  as  five  shillings 

O  ft  o 

in  the  pound  ;  and  it  has  also  been 
the  means  of  bringing  a  much 
larger  supply  of  poultry  to  the 
market. 
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HINTS  ON  THE  MAKING  OF  BRITISH 

WINES. 

By  Dr.  Macculloch. 

(Concluded  from  p.  69.) 

In  making  gooseberry  wine,  va- 
rious proportions  of  fruit  and  sugar 
are  used  by  different  persons,  but 
the  most  common  consist  of  three 
pounds  of  sugar  and  four  of  fruit  to 
eight  pounds  of  water.  Here  the 
proportion  of  fruit  is  too  small  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  sugar,  and 
the  fermentation  is  consequently  in 
general  so  imperfect  as  to  leave  the 
wine  disagreeably  sweet.  At  the 
same  time  the  proportion  of  sugar 
is  such  as  to  render  the  wine  strong- 
er than  the  strongest  wines  of 
Champagne.  If,  therefore,  this 
wine  is  to  be  amended  in  the  com- 
position, it  is  either  by  reducing 
the  sugar,  if  we  are  contented  with 
a  weaker  wine,  or  by  increasing 
the  fruit,  if  we  are  desirous  of  re- 
taining the  greatest  strength. 

Wines  may  be  made  from  the 
produce  of  the  ripe  fruit,  but  it  is 
commonly  ill  flavoured,  and  whe- 
ther sweet  or  dry,  is  scarcely  to  be 
rendered  palatable,  unless  perhaps 
by  a  most  careful  exclusion  of  the 
husks, 


are  perhaps  better  known  and  more 
in  use  as  ingredients  in  wine-ma- 
king than  the  gooseberry.  Both 
from  the  white  and  red  sort  wines 
are  made  which  differ  principally 
in  colour,  but  also  very  slightly  in 
flavour,  though  the  flavour  of  nei- 
ther is  very  characteristic.  I  have 
ascertained  by  repeated  trials,  that 
a  principal  defect  in  these  wines,  as 
commonly  fabricated,  arises  from 
the  sparing  proportion  in  which 
the  fruit  is  used,  which  otherwise 
contains  a  sufficient  quantity  of  na- 
tural acid,  as  well  as  extractive  mat- 
ter, to  ensure  a  perfect  fermenta- 
tion if  properly  managed.  Partly 
from  this  cause,  as  well  as  from  im- 
perfect management  of  the  fermen- 
tation, these  wines  are  usually  made 
sweet.  They  are  also  not  uncom- 
monly nauseous,  as  well  from  the 
combination  of  a  natural  bad  fla~ 
vour  with  this  mawkish  sweetness, 
as  from  the  other  improprieties  of 
management.  By  increasing  the 
quantity  of  fruit  (which  is  general- 
ly proportioned  like  that  for  goose- 
berry wine),  and  by  avoiding  the 
use  of  the  husks,  the  flavour  is  ma- 
terially improved,  and  the  quality 
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of  the  wine  further  ameliorated,  the 
fabricator  at  the  same  time  acquir- 
ing the  power  of  making  his  wine 
sweet  or  dry:  whereas,  according 
to  the  present  mode,  lie  is  generally 
unable  to  produce  the  latter  variety. 
The  natural  tendency  of  this  fruit 
is  to  form  a  wine  analogous  to  the 
lighter  wines  of  the  grape,  and  it 
is  a  rational  object  to  follow  the 
tendency  which  is  pointed  out  by 
the  nature  of  the  fruit.  I  have  also 
reason  to  think,  that  much  advan- 
tage would  result  from  the  use  of 
tartar  in  this  case,  by  which,  among 
other  defects,  the  ammoniacal  taste 
so  common  in  this  wine  seems  to  be 
prevented. 

The  proportion  of  tartar  need  not 
be  specified,  as  it  has  been   men- 
tioned before,   and  that  of  sugar  is 
to  be  regulated   by  the   principles 
already  laid  down.     With   careful 
management,  wines  are  thus  pro- 
duced from  currants  not  easily  to 
be  distinguished  from  theColaresof 
Portugal,  which,   although  not  in  ; 
the  first  class  of  wines,  is  certainly  j 
superior  to  most  of  our  domestic 
manufactures.    A  considerable  im-  i 
provement  may  be  made  in  the  fa- 
bric of  all  those  wines   produced 
from  fruits,  of  which  the  flavour  is 
either  bad  or  which  possess  no  fla- 
vour at  all  ;  and  this  is  by  boiling 
the  fruit    previously  to  fermenta- 
tion— a  practice  which  I  have  cau- 
sed to  be  adopted  in  currant  wines 
with  decided   success.     From   this  j 
treatment  many  tasteless  fruits  ac- 
quire a  flavour,  and  many  bad  fla- 
vours are  converted  into  agreeable 
ones.     In  no  case  perhaps  is   this 
more  remarkable  than  in  the  black 
currant,  which,  harsh  and  compa- 
ratively insipid  in  its  natural  state, 
acquires  by  boiling  a  powerful  and 


to  most  persons  a  highly  agreeable 
flavour. 

In  making  wine  from  this  variety 
of  currant,  the  effect!  of  the  pro- 
cess are  very  remarkable;  the  pro- 
duce of  the  new  fruit  being  scarce- 
ly distinguished  by  any  particular 
property  from  the  herd  of  domestic 
wines,  while  that  of  the  boiled  fruit 
may  with  careful  management  be 
brought  to  resemble  some  of  the 
best  of  the  sweet  Cape  wines.  In 
the  white  and  red  currant,  the  same 
precaution  has  been  attended  with 
results  equally  successful,  though 
not  marked  by  a  contrast  so  deci- 
ded. The  same  varieties  of  pro- 
portion are  admissible  in  this  case 
as  in  the  others  just  mentioned. 
To  what  extent  the  practice  of 
boiling  may  betried  with  advantage, 
I  do  not  know;  but  I  may  venture 
to  point  it  out  as  an  improvement 
worthy  of  further  investigation. 

Although  the  dried  raisin  cannot 
be  considered  as  a  domestic  fruit, 
yet  as,  like  the  orange  and  lemon, 
it  is  largely  used  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  domestic  wines,  I  may  here 
take  notice  of  it.  The  history  of 
theartof  wine-making  in  the  coun- 
tries where  the  vine  is  an  object  of 
common  cultivation,  shews  that  the 
grape  is  in  many  places  used  for 
this  purpose  in  a  state  if  not  actu- 
ally that  of  raisins,  yet  approach- 
ing towards  it.  Thus  the  wines  of 
Cyprus  and  Tokay,  among  many 
others,  are  produced  from  grapes 
which  have  undergone  a  partial 
desiccation.  Analogy,  therefore, 
would  lead  ns  to  expect  that  wines 
of  good  quality  might  in  this  coun- 
try also  be  produced  by  using  the 
dried  grape  for  that  purpose,  as 
they  are  imported  in  the  state  of 
raisins  :  yet  the  success  which  hr.s 
S  2 
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followed  the  innumerable  attempts 
to  make  raisin  wine,  has  by  no  means 
justified  that  expectation  ;  although 
the  expensive  scale  on  which  the 
manufacture  has  been  and  is  still 
carried  on  by  the  makers  of  sweets, 
would  long  ere  this  have  brought  it 
to  perfection.     It  is  not  apparent 
to  what  causes  this  failure  is  owing, 
nor  is  it  possible,  without  repeated 
and  expensive  experiments,  to  in- 
vestigate the  process  in  such  a  way 
as  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  more 
successful  practice.     But  an  exa- 
mination of  the  processes  in  com- 
mon use  may  perhaps  suggest  some 
hints  conducive  to  a  more  rational 
and  improved  mode  of  proceeding. 
In   manufacturing   this  wine   on 
the   large    scale,  whether  for   the 
purpose  of  open  sale  as  srceets,  or  for 
the  fraudulent  imitation  and  adul- 
teration of  foreign  wines,  a  quan- 
tity of  raisins,  varying  from  two  as 
far  as  seven  pounds  to  the  gallon  of 
water,  is  used,  together  with  a  pro- 
portion of  common  clayed  sugar  or 
molasses,    reaching    from     half    a 
pound  to  three  or  four  pounds.    In 
many  cases,  from  four  to  six  pounds 
of  crude  tartar  per  cwt.  is  added. 
Yeast  is  not  in  general  employed  to 
assist  the  fermentation,  nor  should 
it  ever  be  used.    It  is  asserted  that 
the  product  of  this  process  is  a  pure 
and  flavourless  vinous  fluid,  capa- 
ble of  receiving  any  flavour  which 
may  be  required,  and  thus  of  imi- 
tating    many    wines     of     foreign 
growth.     Whatever  the  case  may 
be,  when  such  fluids  are  used  for 
the  fraudulent  purposes  abovemen- 
tioned,  the  wines  themselves,  which 
are   common    in    the   market,  and 
which  are  confessedly  made  in  this 
way,  are  almost  always  nauseous, 
whether  sweet  or  dry,  and  however 


they  may  be  called  by  the  various 
names  of  Lunel,  Teneriffe,  Sherry, 
or  Canary,  they  have  all  the  same 
disagreeable  and  overpowering  fla- 
vour. It  is  probable  that  a  great 
part  of  this  peculiarity  is  owing  to 
the  quality  of  the  sugar  employed  ; 
but  it  is  also  to  be  suspected  that 
the  complete  drying  of  the  grape 
developes  in  that  fruit  some  ob- 
noxious taste,  which  is  communi- 
cated to  the  produce.  I  cannot 
pretend  to  throw  any  more  particu- 
lar light  on  the  subject ;  but  should 
recommend  to  those  who  are  incli- 
ned to  make  trial  of  raisins,  a  nice 
attention  to  all  the  circumstances 
in  the  mode  of  fermentation  and 
management.  If  these  fail  to  pro- 
duce the  desired  effect  of  purity  in 
the  wine,  we  shall  then  be  entitled 
to  consider  the  manufacture  of  rai- 
sin wine  as  incapable  of  further  im- 
provement. 

In  making  wines,  the  fabricator 
should  consider  of  what  kind  he 
wishes  his  wine  to  be,  or  which  of 
the  several  modifications  of  fo- 
reign wines  he  means  to  resemble. 
To  assist  his  views,  I  will  briefly 
enumerate  the  several  varieties 
which  it  is  in  his  power  to  imitate 
in  their  general  and  fundamental 
qualities. 

As  all  wines  are  reducible  to 
four  general  divisions,  of  dry  and 
strong,  sweet,  light  and  flavoured, 
or  brisk,  a  regard  to  this  ultimate 
object,  their  quality,  must  deter- 
mine the  mode  of  proceeding.  If 
it  is  intended,  for  example,  to 
make  that  kind  of  dry  wine  which 
is  made  in  this  country  from  raisins 
and  sugar,  the  same  practices  will 
be  necessary  which  are  followed  in 
the  countries  where  wines  are  made 
from  the  grape  for  distillation.     In 
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this  case  the  wine  is  suffered  to  re- 
main  in  the  vat  for  three,  four,  or 
more  days,  until  it  ceases  to  have  a  I 
saccharine  taste,  and  till  the  whole 
of  the  sugar  is  converted  into  spi- 
rit.    If   it    is    intended   to  make  a 
strong  and  sweet  wine,  the  fermen- 
tation    must    he    discouraged     b} 
lily  removing  it  from  the  vat 
to  the  cask,  and  by  the  further  use 
of   processes  which    suspend    and 
ultimately  destroy  the  fermenting  '<' 
process.       Those    most    generally  |j 
used,  are  racking  and  fining.      But 
although   racking  and   fining  may 
disengage  the  wine  from  all  preci- 
pitated  leaven,  it  will  not  separate  jj 
that  which  is  held  in  solution,  and 
of  which  the  tendency  is  equally  to 
destroy  the  wine  at   some  distant 
period.     For  this  purpose?  chemi 
cal  means   are  required,  and   the 
process  in  common  use  is  known 
by  the  name  ox  sulphuring.     It  con- 
sists in  filling  the  empty  cask  with  il 
the  vapour  of  sulphur,  from  burn- 
ing matches  placed  in  the  hung- 
hole.     The  wine  is  then   introdu- 

ced  into  the  cask,  and  if  this  first 

.  ,   .  .1 

operation  is  found  insufficient,   it 

may  be  repeated  as  often  as  is  ne-  j 
cessary.     When   the  leaven   is  so 
abundant  that  a  large  quantity  of 
sulphureous  acid  is  required,  a  por- 
tion  of  wine  impregnated  with  the 
gas,  by  a  process  similar  to  that  of 
the  silk-bleachers,  is  used  for  mix- 
ing with  the  wine  in  the  cask.     The 
sulphate  of  potash  offers  itself  as  a 
convenient  substitute  for  this  ope- 
ration,;   and   in   the  quantity  of  a  ' 
drachm  or  two  it  is  sufficient  in  ge-  j 
neral    for  a  large  cask  of  liquor. 
Other  chemical  agents  capable  of  \\ 
accomplishing  this   end  might  be  I 
enumerated,  hut  the  operation  of 
the  whole  is  similar,  and  consists  ; 


in  precipitating  and  rendering  in- 
soluble the  leaven  which  was  con- 
tained  in  ihe  wine.  This  process 
must  be  followed  by  that  of  rack- 
ing and  lining.  The  substances 
used  for  fining  are  most  commonly 
isinglass,  or  the  white  of  eggs,  and 
the  mode  of  applying  them  is  uni- 
versally known.  Sand,  gypsum, 
starch,  rice,  mUk,  blood,  and  the 
shavings  of  beech-wood,  have  been 
found  to  answer  the  same  purpose. 
The  next  leading  description  of 
wines  is  that  to  which,  either  in  a 
state  of  sweetness  or  comparative 
dryness,  is  superadded  the  effer- 
vescence on  uncorking,  which  pro- 
duces briskness  or  sparkling.  It 
is  from  gooseberries  almost  solelv 
that  this  variety  has  in  this  country 
been  made-,  but  it  is  by  no  means 
limited  to  that  fruit,  since,  with 
due  attention  to  the  period  of  ma- 
turity, and  with  careful  manage- 
ment, it  may  be  equally  well  made 
from  any  other  fruit.  I  must  not, 
however,  quit  this  subject  without 
cautioning  the  operator  against  a 
bad  expedient,  to  which  recourse 
has  been  had  to  produce  the  effect 
of  sparkling.  It  is  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  small  portion  of  carbonate 
of  potash  or  soda  into  the  bottle 
immediately  before  corking  it.  The 
consequence  of  this  is,  doubtless, 
a  disengagement  of  gas  at  the  mo- 
ment of  pouring  out;  but  the  gas 
speedily  flies  off,  almost  before  the 
wine  can  be  drunk,  since  itexisti 
but  in  a  loose  state  of  combination, 
and  in  but  small  quantity  j  nor 
docs  it  communicate  to  the  palate 
that  agreeable  and  lively  sensation 
which  follows  from  the  disengage- 
ment of  that  carbonic  gas  which  is 
in  a  real  state  of  combination  with 
the  wine.     Moreover,  the  neutral 
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salt  formed  by  the  alkali  with  the 
natural  acid  of  the  wine  is  always 
sensible  to  the  taste,  while,  at  the 
same  time,  the  native  acid  of  the 
wine,  so  essential  to  the  composi- 
tion of  this  fluid,  is  destroyed  ;. not 
to  mention  the  danger  of  this  acid 
taste  being  replaced  by  an  alkaline 
one  from  an  over-dose  of  that  in- 
gredient. 

The  third  varietj?  of  wine  is  that 
of  which  Hock,  Grave,  and  Rhenish 
may  be  taken  as  examples.  In 
these  the  saccharine  principle  is 
entirely  overcome  by  a  complete 
fermentation.  Makers  of  domestic 
wines  have  rarely  succeeded  in  imi- 
tating these  wines.  The  reasons 
are  twofold  :  the  great  dispropor- 
tion of  the  sugar  to  the  subsequent 
fermentation  in  the  first  instance; 
and  that  want  of  the  after-manage- 
ment, the  neglect  of  which  soon 
consigns  these  wines  to  the  vine- 
gar  cask,  if  chance  should  even  at 
first  have  produced  success.  I  may 
venture  to  point  out  the  imitation 
of  these  wines  from  my  own  expe- 
rience, not  only  as  readily  attain- 
able, but  as  among  the  very  best  of 
those  which  can  be  made  from  do- 
mestic fruits.  Ir  is  evident  that  the 
relative  proportions  of  the  fruit 
and  sugar  in  most  common  use 
must  be  materially  altered,  and  that 
the  fermentation  must  be  conduct- 
ed in  a  much  more  perfect  manner 
before  we  can  hope  to  produce 
wines  of  tins  character.  It  is  equal- 
ly evident,  that  the  processes  of 
racking,  sulphuring,  and  fining, 
must  be  practised  with  great  assi- 
duity to  preserve  these  wines  after 
we  have  succeeded  in  making  them. 

The  last  class  of  wines  are  those 
which  are  both  dry  in  their  quality 
a-nd  strong  in  their  nature.     Such 


are  Madeira, Sherrv. and  the  strong- 
er  wines.  With  due  attention  to 
the  fermentation,  wines  of  this 
strength  may  be  made  without  the 
addition  of  brandy.  This  addition, 
when  used  to  excess,  is  not  only 
injurious  to  the  liquor  but  to  the 
constitution,  as  it  introduces  an  ad- 
ditional quantity  of  ardent  spirits 
into  a  beverage  already  perhaps 
too  strong.  Its  use  is  also  in  some 
measure  founded  on  a  mistaken 
principle,  as  it  is  resorted  to,  at 
ieast  in  this  country,  among  the 
makers  of  domestic  wines,  for  the 
imaginary  purpose  of  checking  fer- 
mentation, and  preventing  the  oc- 
currence of  the  acetous  state.  It 
has  been  shewn  by  recent  trials, 
that  alcohol  does  not  check  the 
acetous  process,  unless  added  in  a 
much  greater  quantity  than  it  is 
ever  used  for  wine;  and  I  have  al- 
ready pointed  out  the  true  princi- 
ples on  which  the  tendency  to  vi- 
negar may  be  prevented.  An  idle 
notion  is  prevalent  among  the  ma- 
kers of  domestic  wines,  that  they 
are  deficient  in  durability.  On  the 
contrary,  the  durability  of  these 
wines  is  in  fact  shortened  by  the 
admixture  of  brandy,  since  it  ulti- 
mately decomposes  them,  driving 
off  their  carbonic  acid,  destroying 
their  brisk  and  sprightly  taste,  and 
rendering  them  vapid  and  flat ; 
while,  at  the  same  time,  their  salu- 
brity is  diminished  and  their  price 
increased.  If,  notwithstanding  this 
view,  makers  of  wine  are  still  de- 
termined to  have  recourse  to  the 
practice  of  adding  spirits,  I  will 
point  out  the  least  injurious  man- 
ner in  which  it  may  be  effected. 
It  may  be  added  to  the  liquor  be- 
fore fermentation  —  a  method  in 
use  ill  the  manufacture  of  sherry. 
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it  may  also  be  added  during  the 
subsequent  renewals  of  the  fer- 
mentation, which  have  a  sort  ol 
periodical  recurrence  in  the  cask  ; 
the  operation  being  founded  on 
the  practice  known  to  wine-coope  |  s 
by  the  iermjrettiiig-m.  When  for 
any  purpose  it  is  found  convenient 
to  mix  two  varieties  of  wine,  that 
time  of  spring  is  selected  when  a 
slight  fermentation  is  renewed,  or 
this  process  is  brought  on  by  roll 
ing  or  heating.  A  perfect  union 
of  the  wines  mixed  at  this  period 
then  takes  place,  a  slight  fermen- 
tation being  induced,  which  serves 
to  unite  the  whole  into  one  homo- 
geneous fluid.  It  is  under  similar 
circumstances  that  brandy  may  be 
added,  and  it  then  enters  into  a 
combination  with  the  wine,  more 
nearly  resembling  that  natural 
union  in  which  alcohol  exists  in 
this  fluid  ;  while,  at  the  same  time, 
it  produces  less  injury  either  to  the 
flavour  of  the  liquor,  or  to  the 
health  of  the  consumer. 


DIRECTIONS   FOR    KEEPING    BUTCH- 
ER'S MEAT. 

Butchers'  shops,  larders,  pan- 
tries, and  safes  should  be  sheltered 
from  the  sun,  and  otherwise  remo- 
ved from  heat ;  be  dry  ;  and  if  pos- 
sible, have  a  current  of  dry  cool  air 
through  them.  With  this  view,  it 
would  be  advisable  to  have  windows, 
or  openings,  on  all  sides;  which 
might  be  closed,  or  opened,  ac- 
cording to  the  way  which  the  wind 
blows,  the  time  of  the  day,  or  the 
season  of  the  year.  Where  win- 
dows on  opposite  sides  cannot  be 
had,  a  current  of  air  may  he  ob- 
tained, by  making  a  Hue  under  the 
pavement,  or  floor,  from  the  front, 
or  on  one  side,  to  the  opposite  side. 


The  greatest  attention  to  cleanli- 
ness also  is  necessary. 

Charcoal  powder  is  a  very  power- 
ful antiseptic,  and  meat  may  be 
preserved,  or  rendered  much  more 
palatable,  even  when  considerably 
tainted,  by  covering  it  with  char- 
coal-powder, or  by  burying  it  for  a 
few  hours  under-ground;  this  is 
probably  owing  to  the  carbon  or 
charcoal  contained  in  the  earth. — 
Meat,  and  even  game,  may  be  pre- 
served by  wra pping  it  in  a  clean 
linen  cloth,  and  burying  it  in  a  box 
filled  with  dry  sand,  where  it  will 
remain  sweet  for  three  weeks,  if  de- 
posited in  an  airy,  dry,  and  cool 
chamber.  A  joint  of  meat  may  be 
preserved  for  several  days,  even  in 
summer,  by  wrapping  it  in  a  clean 
linen  cloth,  previously  moistened 
with  good  vinegar,  placing  it  in  an 
earthen  pan,  or  hanging  it  up,  and 
changing  the  cloth,  or  wringing  it 
out  afresh  in  vinegar,  once  or  twice 
a  day,  if  the  weather  be  very 
warm. 

The  best  meat  for  keeping  is 
mutton,  and  the  best  joint  of  that  a 
leg;  which,  with  care,  if  the  wea- 
ther be  only  moderately  hot,  in 
summer  will  keep  about  a  week;  in 
winter,  if  the  weather  be  open,  a 
fortnight.  A  shoulder  is  the  next 
best  joint.  The  scrag  end  of  a 
neck  keeps  the  worst,  and  in  warm 
weather  will  not  keep  above  two 
days;  if  very  warm,  it  is  bad  the 
second  day.  Every  kernel,  of  all 
sorts  of  meat,  if  not  taken  out  by 
the  butcher,  should  be  taken  out 
by  the  cook,  as  soon  as  brought  in  ; 
then  wipe  it  dry. — Tn  beef,  the  ribs 
will  keep  the  best,  and  with  care 
will  keep  five  or  six  days  in  sum- 
mer, and  in  winter  ten.  The  mid- 
dle of  the  loin  is  the  next  best,  and 
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the  rump  the  next.  The  round 
will  not  keep  long,  unless  salted. 
The  brisket  is  the  worst,  and  will 
not  keep  longer  than  three  days  in 
summer,  and  a  week  in  winter. — 
Lamb  is  the  next  in  order  for  keep- 
ing, though  it  is  considered  best  to 
eat  it  soon,  or  even  the  day  it  is 
killed. — The  first  part  that  turns 
had  of  a  leg  of  veal,  is  where  the 
udder  is  skewered  back.  The 
skewer  .should   be  taken   out,  and 


both  that  and  the  part  under  it 
wiped  every  day,  by  which  means 
it  will  keep  ^oo:.  uiree  or  four  days 
in  hot  weather  The  pipe  that  runs 
along  the  chine  of  a  loin  of  veal 
should  be  taken  out,  to  prevent  its 
tainting.  The  skirt  of  a  breast  of 
veal  is  likewise  to  be  taken  off,  and 
the  inside  of  the  breast  wiped  and 
scraped,  and  sprinkled  with  a  little 
salt. 


BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES  AND  ANECDOTES. 


PATRICK 

Captain  Porter,  an  officer  of 
the  navy  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  has  recently  published  a 
Narrative  of  a  Voyage  in  the  South 
Seas,  which  contains  some  curious 
particulars  respecting  an  indivi- 
dual, who,  like  another  Alexander 
Selkirk,  resided  for  some  time  by 
himself  on  one  of  the  Gallipagos. 
These  islands  are  all  evidently  of 
volcanic  origin;  every  mountain 
and  hill  is  die  crater  of  an  extinct 
volcano;  and  thousands  of  smaller 
fissures  which  have  burst  from  their 
sides  give  them  the  most  dreary, 
desolate,  and  inhospitable  appear- 
ance imaginable.  The  description 
of  one  island  will  answer  for  all : 
they  appear  unsuited  for  the  resi- 
dence of  man,  or  any  other  animal 
that  cannot,  like  the  tortoise,  live 
without  food,  or  draw  its  subsist- 
ence entirely  from  the  sea. 

Lieutenant  Downes  saw  on  the 
rocks,  with  which  the  bay  was  in 
many  parts  skirted,  several  seals 
and  pelicans,  some  of  which  he 
killed;  but  on  searching  the  shore 
diligently,  was  unable  to  find  any 


W  ATKINS. 

land-tortoises,  though  they  no  doubt 
abound  in  other  parts  of  the  island. 
Doves  were  seen  in  great  numbers, 
and  were  so  easily  approached,  that 
several  of  them  were  knocked  down 
with  stones.  While  our  boat  was 
on  shore  (says  Captain  Porter), 
Captain  Randall  sent  his  boat  to  a 
small  beach  in  the  same  bay,  about 
a  mile  from  where  our  boat  landed, 
and  in  a  short  time  she  returned 
loaded  with  fine  green  turtle. 

On  the  east  side  of  the  island 
there  is  another  landing,  which  he 
calls  Pat's  Landing;  and  this  place 
will  probably  immortalize  an  Irish- 
man, named  Patrick  Watkins,  who 
some  years  since  left  an  English 
ship,  and  took  up  his  abode  on  this 
island;  built  himself  a  miserable 
hut,  about  a  mile  from  the  landing 
called  after  him,  in  a  valley  con- 
taining about  two  acres  of  ground 
capable  of  cultivation,  and  perhaps 
the  only  spot  on  the  island  which 
affords  sufficient  moisture  for  the 
purpose.  Here  he  succeeded  in 
raising  potatoes  and  pumpkins  in 
considerable  quantities,  which  he 
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generally  exchanged  for  rum  or 
sold  for  cash.  The  appearance  of 
this  man  was  the  most  dreadful 
that  can  he  imagined:  ragged 
clothes,  scarcely  sufficient  to  cover 
his  nakedness,  and  infested  with 
vermin;  his  red  hair  and  heard 
matted;  his  skin  much  burnt  from 
constant  exposure  to  the  sun,  and 
so  wild  and  savage  in  his  manner 
and  appearance  that  he  struck  eve- 
ry one  with  horror.  For  several 
years  this  wretched  being  lived  by 
himself  on  this  desolate  spot,  with- 
out any  other  apparent  desire  than 
that  of  procuring  rum  in  sufficient 
quantities  to  keep  himself  intoxi- 
cated;  and  at  such  times,  after  an 
absence  from  his  but  of  several 
days,  he  would  he  found  in  a  state 
of  perfect  insensibility,  rolling 
among  the  rocks  of  the  mountains. 
He  appeared  to  be  reduced  to  the 
lowest  state  of  u  Inch  human  nature 
is  capable,  and  seemed  to  have  no 
desire  beyond  the  tortoises  and 
other  animals  of  the  island,  except 
that  of  getting  drunk.  But  this 
man,  wretched  anil  miserable  as  he 
may  have  appeared,  was  neither 
destitute  of  ambition,  nor  incapable 
of  undertaking  an  enterprise  that 
would  have  appalled  the  heart  of 
any  other  man;  nor  was  he  devoid 
of  the  talent  of  rousing  others  to 
second  his  hardihood. 

By  some  means  he  became  pos- 
sessed of  an  old  musket  and  a  few 
charges  of  powder  and  ball;  and 
the  possession  of  this  weapon  first 
set  into  action  all  his  ambitious 
plans.  He  felt  himself  strong  as 
the  sovereign  of  the  island,  and  was 
desirous  of  proving  his  strength  on 
the  first  human  being  who  fell  in 
his  way.  This  happened  to  be  a 
negro  who  was  left  in  charge  of  a 
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boat  belonging  to  an  American 
ship  that  had  touched  there  for  re- 
freshments. Patrick  came  down 
to  the  beach  where  the  boat  lay, 
armed  with  his  musket,  now  be- 
come his  constant  companion,  and 
ordered  the  negro  in  an  authorita- 
tive manner  to  follow  him.  On  bis 
refusal  he  snapped  his  musket  at 
him  twice,  but  it  luckily  missed 
fire.  The  negro,  however,  became 
intimidated,  and  followed  him.  Pa- 
trick now  shouldered  his  musket, 
marched  oil  before,  and,  on  bis 
way  up  the  mountains,  exultingly 
informed  the  negro  that  be  was 
thenceforth  to  work  for  him  and  be 
his  slave,  and  that  his  good  or  had 
treatment  would  depend  on  his  fu- 
ture conduct ;  but  on  arriving  at  a 
narrow  defile,  the  negro,  percei- 
ving Patrick  off  his  guard,  seized 
the  opportunity,  grasped  him  in  his 
arms,  threw  him  down,  tied  his 
hands  behind,  shouldered  him  and 
carried  him  to  his  boat,  and  when 
the  crew  arrived,  he  was  taken  on 
board  the  ship.  An  English  smug- 
gler  was  lying  in  the  harbour  at 
the  same  time,  the  captain  of  which 
sentenced  Patrick  to  be  severely 
whipped  on  board  both  vessels, 
which  was  put  in  execution,  and 
he  was  afterwards  taken  on  shore 
handcuffed  by  the  Englishmen, 
who  compelled  him  to  make  known 
where  he  had  concealed  the  few 
dollars  he  had  been  enabled  to  ac- 
cumulate from  the  sale  of  his  pota- 
toes and  pumpkins,  which  they  took 
from  him.  While  they  were  busied 
in  destroying  his  hut  and  garden, 
the  wretched  being  made  bis  es- 
cape, and  concealed  himself  among 
the  rocks  in  the  interior  of  the 
island  until  the  ship  had  sailed, 
when  he  ventured  from  his  skulk- 
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ing  place,  and  by  means  of  an  old 
file,  which  lie  drove  into  a  tree, 
freed  himself  from  the  handcuffs. 

He  now  meditated  a  severe  re- 
venge, butconcealed  hisintentions. 
Vessels  continued  to  touch  there, 
and  Patrick,  as  usual,  to  furnish 
them  with  vegetables ;  but  from 
time  to  time  he  was  enabled,  by 
administering  potent  draughts  of 
his  darling  liquor  to  some  of  the 
men  of  their  crews,  and  making 
them  so  drunk  that  they  were  in- 
sensible, to  conceal  them  till  the 
ship  had  sailed  ;  when,  finding 
themselves  entirely  dependant  on 
him,  they  willingly  enlisted  under 
his  banners,  became  his  slaves,  and 
he  the  most  absolute  of  tyrants. 
By  these  means  he  had  augmented 
the  number  to  five,  including  him- 
self, and  every  expedient  was  em- 
ployed by  him  to  procure  arms 
for  them,  but  without  effect.  It  is 
supposed  that  his  object  was  to 
have  surprised  some  vessel,  massa- 
cred her  crew,  and  carried  her  off. 

While  Patrick  was  meditating: 
his  plans,  two  ships,  an  American 
and  an  English  vessel,  touched 
there,  and  applied  to  him  for  ve- 
getables. He  promised  them  the 
greatest  abundance,  provided  they 
would  send  their  boats  to  his  land- 
ing, and  their  people  to  bring  them 
from  his  garden,  informing  them, 
that  his  rascals  had  become  so  in- 
dolent of  late  that  he  could  not  get 
them  to  work.  This  arrangement 
was  agreed  to;  two  boats  were  sent 
from  each  vessel,  and  hauled  upon 
the  beach.  Their  crews  all  went 
to  Patrick's  habitation,  but  neither 
he  nor  any  of  his  people  were  to 
be  found ;  and  after  waiting  till 
their  patience  was  exhausted,  they 


returned  to  the  beach,  where  they 
found  only  the  wreck  of  three  of 
their  boats,  and  the  fourth  was 
missing.  They  succeeded,  how- 
ever, with  much  difficulty  in  get- 
ting round  to  the  bay  opposite  tu 
their  ships,  where  other  boats  were 
sent  to  their  relief;  and  the  com- 
manders of  the  ships,  apprehensive 
of  some  other  trick,  saw  no  secu- 
rity except  in  a  flight  from  the 
island,  leaving  Patrick  and  his 
gang  in  quiet  possession  of  the 
boat;  but  before  they  sailed,  they 
put  a  letter  in  a  keg,  giving  intel- 
ligence of  the  affair,  and  moored  it 
in  the  bay,  where  it  was  found  by 
Captain  Randall,  but  not  until  he 
had  sent  his  boat  to  Patrick's  Land- 
ing for  the  purpose  of  procuring 
refreshments  ;  and,  as  may  easily  be 
supposed,  he  felt  no  little  inquie- 
tude till  her  return,  when  she 
brought  him  a  letter  from  Patrick, 
which  was  found  in  his  hut. 

Patrick  arrived  alone  at  Guaya- 
quil in  his  open  boat,  the  rest  who 
sailed  with  him  having  perished 
for  want  of  water,  or,  as  is  generally 
supposed,  having  been  put  to  death 
by  him  on  finding  his  water  grow 
scarce.  He  proceeded  thence  to 
Payta,  where  he  insinuated  himself 
into  the  affection  of  a  tawny  dam- 
sel, and  prevailed  on  her  to  con- 
sent to  accompany  him  back  to  his 
island,  the  beauties  of  which  he  no 
doubt  painted  in  glowing  colours; 
but  from  his  savage  appearance, 
he  was  there  considered  by  the  po- 
lice as  a  suspicious  person,  and  be-? 
ing  found  under  the  keel  of  a  small 
vessel  then  ready  to  be  launched, 
and  suspected  of  some  improper 
intentions,  he  was  confined  in  Payta 
gaol,  where  he  now  remains. 
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LETTER 

December  27. 

I  have  this  morning  sent  my 
John  to  the  town  with  letters,  and 
directions  to  bring  me  cash  for  a 
bill.  I  must  reward  these  honest 
folks  as  well  as  I  can  for  the  relish 
of  life  which  they  have  excited  in 
me. 

For  the  rest,  to-day  has  passed 
with  me  like  yesterday.  Whoever 
would  become  reconciled  with  uni- 
formity, let  him  fix  his  abode  in 
this  village.  If  it  were  as  honour- 
able, my  dear  friend,  as  it  is  con- 
venient, to  put  off  the  reader  with  a 
commonplace  for  the  space  of  four- 
teen or  fifteen  hours,  I  should  only 
need  to  have  recourse  to  the  ordi- 
nary expedient  of  shallow  heads, 

and  with  a  long  dash to  give 

holiday  to  myself  and  my  pen. 
But  as  the  uniformity  of  which  I 


IX. 


was  just  speaking  is  not  so  mono- 
tonous as  you  may  imagine;  as, 
moreover,  Margot  is  gone  to  bed  ; 
as  all  around  me  is  so  quiet,  and  I 
am  not  tied  to  a  few  pages  more  or 
less,  I  know  not  what  should  pre- 
vent me  from  being  to-day  rather 
more  circumstantial  than  ordinary. 
I  have  not,  indeed,  like  you,  wit- 
nessed the  performance  of  a  new 
opera,  or  the  mutilation  of  any 
other  masterpiece  of  nature;  but 
to  make  amends,  I  have  seen,  and 
that  much  more  plainly  than  any  ' 
courtier  ever  has  the  good  fortune 
to  do,  -.'ll  the  springs  of  a  suscepti- 
ble female  heart  in  motion — the  j 
most  delightful  pantomime  given  | 


by  love  in  honour  of  me,  and  of  me 
alone.  For  this  reason,  as  well  as 
on  account  of  the  incessant  com. 
pliments  which  it  afforded  me  oc- 
casion to  pay  sometimes  to  my  pe- 
netration, and  at  others  to  my  self- 
love,  the  piece  had  no  inconsider- 
able interest  for  me — to  say  no- 
thing of  many  other  grateful  emo- 
tions of  generosity,  compassion, 
and  the  like. 

Margot,  who,  while  I  was  writing 
this  morning,  had  sense  enough 
not  to  disturb  me,  and  was  mean- 
while employed  in  the  out-house  in 
explaining  to  my  John  the  whole 
history  of  the  silk-worm,  could  not, 
when  I  had  dispatched  him  with 
the  letters,  any  longer  conceal  her 
disappointment  for  the  loss  of  her 
walk.  You  should  only  have  seen 
how  peevish  she  affected  to  be,  with 
what  tenderness  she  rallied  me  up- 
on my  scribbling,  and  how  I  hast- 
ened to  promise  to  make  her  amends 
for  it  in  the  afternoon. 

This  promise  restored  all  her 
good-humour.  She  flew  to  the 
kitchen,  urged  on  the  fire,  and  with 
such  success,  that  the  ommehtte  in- 
deed was  rather  scorched,  but  yet 
we  could  sit  down  to  it  half  an  hour 
earlier  than  we  should  otherwise 
have  done.  For  my  part,  I  could 
not  have  relished  it  better  had  it 
been  dressed  in  the  highest  perfec- 
tion;  but  she  did  not  like  it,  even 
though  it  was  I  who  helped  her. 
She  was  lost  to  every  ordinary 
want.  Her  voice  was  tremulous  as 
T  2 
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Sappho's,  and  her  brilliant  eye 
fixed  upon  nothing  between  earth 
and  heaven — except  me.  My  ex- 
perience came  most  seasonably  to 
my  aid.  I  listened  not  to  the  sym- 
phony of  my  heart  with  hers — 1 
silenced  its  first  accords,  and  could 
thus  pay  the  more  undivided  atten- 
tion to  the  natural  adagio  of  the 
little  virtuoso,  which,  I  solemnly 
assure  you,  afforded  me  greater 
pleasure  than  the  performance  of 
the  most  complete  orchestra. 

No  sooner  had  we  risen  from  ta- 
ble, than  the  poor  girl,  unable  to 
endure  the  houseany  longer, reach- 
ed me  my  hat  and  stick,  and  trip- 
ped before  me  out  of  the  cottage. 
When  I  beheld  the  azure  sky,  I 
felt  a  secret  dread  of  the  solitary 
walk,  to  which,  with  the  utmost  in- 
nocence, she  sought  to  entice  me. 
I  thought  at  the  moment  of  the 
listening  Cupid  in  the  most  seclu- 
ded corner  of  your  park,  which  is 
certainly  not  the  work  of  a  bun- 
gler. I  know  not  a  more  instruc- 
tive personification  of  the  god  of 
love.  The  equivocal  smile  with 
which  he  in  silence  fixes  his  looks 
on  the  recesses  of  the  wood — Hie 
buoyant  energy  which  expands  his 
wings — the  slight  alarm  which  he 
excites  in  every  one  who  comes 
upon  him  unawares,  were  all  fear- 
fully present  with  me  at  the  mo- 
ment. 

I  seated  myself  on  the  wooden 
bench  in  front  of  the  house,  and 
taking  the  girl  by  both  hands,  drew 
her  gently  towards  me-.  "  Mar- 
got,"  said  I,  "  before  we  go  any 
farther,  I  have  something  to  tell 
you.  1  have  good  reasons  for  not 
wishing  to  ascend  our  lull  to-day." 

"  So  have  I,"  rejoined  my  com- 
panion sighing,  and  with  a  naivete 


which  had  well  nigh  made  me  for- 
get what  I  was  going  to  say. 

"  We  will  leave  the  beautiful 
almond-tree  to  itself  to-day.  Its 
flowers  will  blow  without  us." 

"  1  dare  say  they  will,"  replied 
Margot:  "  but  what  do  you  mean 
by  this?" 

"  Margot/'  said  I,  with  consider- 
able embarrassment,  "  you  must 
have  heard  of  Cupid?" 

"  Not  a  syllable,"  answered  she, 
with  a  look  of  evident  surprise. 

"  Well  then,"  continued  I,  with 
still  greater  hesitation  than  before, 
"  1  must  tell  you  that  it  is  a — a 
kind  of  robber,  who  is  said  to  haunt 
your  hill,  and  make  it  very  unsaie." 

"  A  very  pretty  story  mdeed  !" 
cried  Margot,  interrupting  me,  and 
bursting  into  a  loud  laugh.  "  \\  I13-, 
there's  not  a  word  of  truth  in  it. 
The  hill  unsafe,  to  be  sure!  I 
should  not  mind  strolling  through 
the  whole  wood  with  you,  for  I  am 
certain  we  should  meet  with  no- 
body that  would  do  us  any  harm. 
But  I  am  not  sorry  that  you  are 
afraid;  for,  to  tell  the  truth,  I  be- 
gin to  be  tired  of  the  solitary  hill. 
It  makes  me  dull  when  I  look  at  it. 
Let  us  take  a  walk  this  afternoon 
to  the  post-place,  where,  as  it  is 
market-day,  we  shall  find  all  the 
asses  and  people  in  motion." 

"  Good!"  said  I,  somewhat  dis- 
appointed, rising  from  my  seat; 
and  while  Margot,  merry  as  a  child 
just  released  from  school,  gamboled 
on  before,  I  slowly  followed  like  a 
master  who  has  just  been  flogging 
the  sixth  commandment  into  ids 
scholars,  though,  with  the  exct  p- 
tion  of  himself,  not  one  in  the  whole 
class  is  capable  either  of  compre- 
hending or  transgressing  it.  Was 
I  in   any  better  predicament  with 
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my  abortive  apologue?  Did  not 
the  reason  why  Marmot  could  not 
understand  nieliein  her  youth  and 
innocence,  as  did  her  present  ar- 
dent desire  of  diversion  in  that 
pleasingly  painful  emotion  with 
which  she  was  not  yet  familiar,  and 
which  she  strove  to  suppress? 

You  mav  judge,  Edward,  whe- 
ther the  sweet  girl,  enveloped  with 
the  brilliant  radiance  of  nature,  in 
which  she  this  day  appeared  to  me 
like  a  suffering  saint,  was  not  dearer 
to  me  than  ever.  I  must  have  been 
either  a  Tnf  k  or  a  brute  to  have  en- 
tertained the  idea  which  suggested 
itself  immediately  after  the  failure 
of  my  first  attempt  at  instruction, 
and  to  have  abused  the  highly 
vaunted  Socratic  method,  for  the 
purpose  of  enlightening  the  artless 
girl  as  to  her  real  situation  ;  or, 
which  would  have  been  the  same 
thing,  to  disturb  the  must  in  its 
fermentation  in  order  to  intoxicate 
myself  \\  ith  it.  "  No,"  said  I,  "  let 
me  rather  pass  on  thirsty,  and  leave 
the  coming  wine  pure  and  unadul- 
terated for  him  for  whom  fortune 
and  time  reserve  this  cordial." 

I  was  firmlv  resolved,  during  the 
few  days  that  I  had  yet  to  spend  in 
the  company  of  this  extraordinary 
creature,  to  confine  myself  to  the 
moderate  pleasure  of  observing 
her;  and,  above  all,  not  to  defer 
my  departure — I  will  not  say  for  a 
few  months,  as  my  evil  genius  had 
several  times  suggested — even  a 
single  hour  beyond  the  stated  pe- 
riod. 

Engaged  with  these  heroic  ideas, 
I  reached  the  post-place  some  mi- 
nutes after  Mar  got;  but  it  was  not 
long  belore  I  found  my  apprehen- 
sions verified.  IJer  feverish  un- 
easiness would  not  allow  her  to  re- 


main on  one  spot.  Scarcely  had 
we  st  in  one  ass  come  in,  and  an- 
other trot  away,  when  she  wanted 
to  go  farther.  She  walked  pen- 
sively along  the  high-road,  and  I 
followed  her  without  objection 
through  the  dust.  She  presently 
hung  herself  familiarly  to  my  arm, 
and  thus  we  strolled  silently  on, 
till,  without  perceiving  it,  we  had 
got  within  a  few  hundred  paces  of 
the  gate  of  the  town.  The  paved 
road  had  fatigued  her.  We  there- 
lore  sat  down  on  one:  of  the  stone 
benches,  with  which  the  Erencli 
streets  are  abundantly  provided 
for  the  accommodation  of  pedes- 
trians, and  gazed  at  the  moving 
picture  that  lay  before  us. 

Meanwhile  Marjjot  became  so 
extremely  thoughtful,  that  1  could 
not  help  looking  at  her  with  sur- 
prise, but  without  being  able  to 
discover  immediately  what  was 
passing  in  her  breast.  What  her 
tongue  was  incapable  of  explain- 
ing when  I  inquired  the  cause  of 
her  dejection,  was  so  much  the 
more  eloquently  expressed  by  her 
blood,  which  tinged  hcr  angelic 
face  with  the  glow  of  innocence 
and  roses,  and  compelled  me,  in 
spite  of  myself,  to  repay  this  invo- 
luntary confession  of  her  disinter- 
ested attachment  with  a  most  fer- 
vent kiss. 

At  the  delicious  moment,  which 
the  overflowing  heart  won  from 
staggered  reason,  a  phaeton  rolled 
from  a  cross  road  behind  us  into 
the  highway,  and  pissed  slowly  by 
during  my  embrace.  I  raised  my 
head,  and  met  the  contemptuous 
looks  cast  upon  me  and  my  darling 
by  a  man  without  physiognomy — 
in  a  word,  by  the  celebrated  author 
of  the  Revolution  in  Portugal,  whom 
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I  had  met  at  Nismes.  I  was  as 
confounded  as  if  it  had  been  the 
first  time  that  I  was  ever  exposed 
to  the  hasty  judgment  of  a  cox- 
comb when  outward  appearances 
were  against  me.  With  my  long 
experience  of  a  court,  I  had  not 
yet  learned  to  disregard  such  freaks 
of  chance,  and  to  exclaim  with  the 
honest  man  in  Plautus — forgive  me 
for  quoting  Latin — Ego  sum  pro- 
mus  meo  peclori ;  suspicio  in  alieno 
pectore  est  sita.  No,  I  was  vexed 
to  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  both  at 
the  impossibility  of  explaining  the 
innocent  circumstances  attending 
such  a  kiss  to  a  man  of  his  stamp, 
and  at  the  sarcastic  remarks  with 
which  he  would  gain  the  applause 
of  his  evening  party  at  my  ex- 
pense; till  at  length  I  began  to 
quarrel  with  myself  for  being  weak 
enough  to  be  vexed  at  such  miser- 
able trifles. 

I  knew  not  how  to  help  myself 
over  this  mortification  in  any  other 
way,  than  by  aggravating  the  only 
fault  that  I  knew  of  him,  and  dish- 
ing it  up  in  this  way  for  little  Mar- 
got  : — "  That  ugly  man  who  passed 
us  just  now  has  written  the  most 
wretched,  stupid  poem  that  is  to  be 
found  in  all  France;  a  tragedy  with- 
out life  or  spirit — as  long  and  un- 
meaning as  the  author's  nose." 

Margot,  however,  paid  not  the 
least  attention  to  what  I  said. 
"  There  comes  your  John,"  was 
her  only  reply. 

In  truth,  my  criticism  deserved 
no  other.  We  rose,  and  went  to 
meet  my  faithful  John,  who  fami- 
liarly joined  us.  I  forgot  the  ba- 
ron, Margot  hummed  a  song,  and 
while  a  fine  evening  brought  us 
slowly  home,  John  gave  me  an  ac- 
count of  his  proceedings  in  town. 


December  29. 

If  I  had  reason  to  be  satisfied 
with  yesterday,  I  have  infinitely 
more  cause  to  be  pleased  with  to- 
day. You  know,  or  at  least  you 
will  know  if  you  ever  read  as  far  as 
this,  the  state  of  poor  Margot's 
heart.  On  my  part,  indeed,  it  re- 
quires extraordinary  resolution  to 
refrain  from  offering  her  relief. 
Her  former  cheerfulness  is  quite 
gone,  and  to  the  other  symptoms 
are  now  added  restless  nights. 
What  will  become  of  the  poor  girl  ? 

I  lay  fast  asleep  in  my  closet, 
when  I  was  awakened  as  I  imagined 
by  her  voice,  but  it  was  only  the 
sound  of  the  sighs  that  burst  from 
her  bosom.  As  all  was  silent  around 
us,  I  suffered  not  a  breath  to  es- 
cape by  which  my  oppressed  heart 
sought  to  lighten  itself — not  one  of 
those  wishes  concentrated  into  a 
gentle  Ah  I  which  course  through 
the  blood,  and  betray  themselves 
to  the  observer  before  they  are  au- 
dible to  the  innocent  soul,  like  the 
breeze  upon  the  iEolian  harp.  But 
for  this  violence  to  myself,we  should 
have  produced  the  most  singular 
concert  of  sighs  that  ever  was  per- 
formed ;  for  the  more  attentively  I 
listened,  the  more  difficult  it  be- 
came every  moment  for  me  not  to 
join  her. 

How  glad  was  I  when  the  day 
began  to  dawn,  and  when  I  could 
soon  afterwards  quit  my  bed  with 
honour !  I  passed  hers  without  ac- 
cident, but  carried  with  me  a  heart 
so  full  of  sympathetic  feelings,  as 
to  prevent  me  from  thinking  of  any 
thing  else  during  my  solitary  walk. 
I  know  not,  therefore,  how  swiftly, 
or  how  slowly,  1  ascended  the  hill; 
all  I  recollect  is,  that  this  morning 
it  seemed  neither  lofty,  nor  exten- 
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sive,  nor  romantic  enough.  I  must 
unconsciously  have  descended  on 
the  other  side,  for,  when  the  most 
ludicrous  of  adventures  recalled  my 
presence  of  mind,  I  found  myself 
in  the  midst  of  an  unknown  wilder- 
ness, perceived  my  pine-hill  some 
miles  distant,  and  could  scarcely 
discern  Caverac  with  my  naked 
eye. 

Is  it  worth  while  that  the  three 
graces  of  human  life,  Truth,  Na- 
ture, and  Friendship,  should  joint!  \ 
endeavour  to  place  hefore  you  the 
most  ridiculous  figure  in  which  you 
ever  heheld  a  man  possessing  his 
sober  senses  ?  If  you  think  so,  I 
shall  be  obliged  to  prefix  a  few 
observations.  In  my  opinion,  peo- 
ple ought  not  to  shake  their  heads 
at  such  pictures,  and  to  condemn 
their  author,  unless,  like  Rousseau, 
lie  places  them  with  a  mysterious 
mien  upon  the  altar  of  immortality, 
and  directs  in  a  codicil,  provided 
with  an  anathema,  that  they  shall 
not  be  exhibited  to  the  world  till 
twenty  years  after  he  has  returned 
to  his  kindred  dust.  But  where- 
fore all  this  ceremony?  According 
to  my  present  way  of  thinking — 
and  God  grant  that  I  may  long 
continue  in  it! — I  would  not  give 
one  hour  of  health  to  be  known  by 
name  to  the  second  generation. 

I  had  strolled  into  the  thickest 
part  of  a  trackless  wood,  uncon- 
scious whether  it  was  the  radiance 
of  Aurora  or  the  beams  of  the  moon 
that  lighted  my  steps.  Imagina- 
tion dwelt  on  the  passion  with 
which  I  had  inspired  the  innocent 
Margotj  it  reproached  me  with  the 
cruelty  of  abandoning  her  to  de- 
spair- and  boldly  plunging  into 
futurity,  pictured  our  bridal  cham- 
ber.   In  all  the  undisguised  bloom 


of  youthful  beauty,  she  stood  trem- 
bling with  rapture  before  me.  The 
Loves  and  the  Joys  spread  their 
wings  around  us;  intoxicated  with 
transport,  I  extended  my  arms,  and 

caught  in  my  embrace the 

rugged  trunk  of  an  aged  fig-tree. 

Painful  as  was  this  collision,  for 
I  had  received  a  very  severe  con- 
tusion on  the  forehead,  I  refrained 
from  cursing  the  fig-tree,  and  bore 
it  with  a  resignation  which  would 
have  done  honour  to  a  stoic.  I 
waited  till  the  pain  occasioned  by 
the  embrace  had  somewhat  abated, 
and  then  —  sufficiently  cooled — I 
set  out  on  my  return. 

When  I  had  almost  reached  the 
pine-hill,  I  heard  a  voice  calling 
me.  I  raised  my  eyes  and  beheld 
the  most  delicious  rural  prospect 
that  can  be  conceived  ;  I  looked 
down  the  hill,  and  saw  through  the 
bushes  a  nymph-like  figure,  light 
as  Zephyr — in  short,  it  was  my 
dear  little  Margot,  in  whose  honour 
I  bore  the  mark  upon  my  brow, 
come  skipping  to  meet  me.  A  lit- 
tle lower  down  my  John  emerged 
from  the  thicket,  and  in  the  back- 
ground I  perceived  my  host  follow- 
ing, armed  with  a  hatchet. 

"  Oh,  sir!"  cried  Margot,  sink- 
ing breathless  into  my  arms — "  for 
Heaven'ssake,  where  have  you  staid 
so  long?  How  you  have  frightened 
me  and  all  of  us!  For  this  hour 
past  John  and  I  have  been  seeking 
you  on  this  detestable  bill.  We 
have  looked  into  every  corner  and 
every  bush.  Where — where  have 
you  been  r" — Presently  up  came 
John,  and  soon  afterwards  Blaise, 
and  repeated  the  same  questions. 

"  Why,  my  friends,"  replied  I 
smiling,  "  it  is  no  wonder  that  I 
should   return  later  than  I  ought 
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from  such  an  agreeable  walk  as 
I  have  had  this  morning.  —  You 
should  have  looked  for  me  two 
hours  earlier,  Margot;  then  you 
might  have  enjoyed  it  with  me,  and 
spared  yourself  the  ridiculous  alarm 
which  you  seem  to  have  felt  on  my 
account." 

"  Indeed,"  rejoined  Blaise,  "  she 
has  been  alarmed  :  she  has  made 
quite  a  child  of  herself." 

As  I  now  happened  to  take  off 
my  hat  to  wipe  away  the  perspira- 
tion, Margot  perceiving  my  fore- 
head covered  with  blood,  gave  a 
piercing  shriek.  "  Did  I  not  say 
so?"  cried  she  with  a  tremulous 
voice;  "  but  nobody  would  believe 
me." 

"  And  what  would  they  not  be- 
lieve, Margot  r"  I  asked  in  asto- 
nishment. 

"  That  you  had  fallen,"  replied 
the  others,  "  into  the  hands  of  a 
robber,  who,  as  she  would  fain 
persnade  us,  haunts  this  hill." 

The  poor  girl  appealed  to  me  to 
confirm  the  truth  of  the  storv,  and 
insisted  that  the  contusion  on  my 
forehead  was  too  palpable  a  proof 
of  it.  Aware  that  my  auditory  was 
not  of  so  refined  a  cast  that  a  my- 
thological explanation  might  have 
extricated  me  from  the  dilemma — 
knowing  that  Margot  had  no  notion, 
that  every  thing  which  is  told  us 
should  not  be  taken  literally — and 
totally  at  a  loss  for  a  satisfactory 
answer,  I  sought,  like  a  good  poli- 
tician, to  gain  time,  pretended  to 
be  more  hungry  than  I  really  was, 
and  begged  Margot  to  run  on  be- 
fore, that  on  our  arrival  we  might 
find  upon  the  table  something  rea- 
dy to  eat.  She  gives  no  occasion 
for  repeating  a  desire  of  this  kind. 
Away  she  flew  like  Anacreon'sdove, 
and  John  along  with  her,  while  my 


host  and  I  followed  them  more  lei- 
surely. 

By  the  way  he  related  to  ine  how 
the  dear  girl's  anxiety  at  my  un- 
usual absence  had  increased  every 
moment ;  how  no  representations 
were  capable  of  quieting  her,  and 
how  she  was  at  last  proposing  to 
summon  the  whole  village  to  go  in 
quest  of  and  assist  me. 

"  But,"  continued  he,  "  how 
came  you  by  that  ugly  wound  on 
your  forehead  r" 

"  I  blundered  against  a  fig-tree, 
my  dear  fellow,"  replied  I--"  that's 
all." 

"  So,  so,"  rejoined  he  laughing: 
"  that's  an  accident  which  might 
happen  to  any  of  us.  Nobody  can 
always  guard  against  a  false  step.-- 
But,  take  care;  such  an  explana- 
tion will  be  far  too  natural  for  our 
silly  girl.  Now  she  has  once  got 
the  confounded  robber  into  her 
head,  there  will  be  no  such  thing 
as  convincing  her,  that  it  was  not 
he  who  gave  you  that  mark." 

Honest  Blaise  could  not  have 
supposed,  that  his  simple  tale  was  so 
interesting  to  me  as  it  really  proved 
to  be.  Little  did  he  imagine  that 
he  was  describing  in  the  most  elo- 
quent terms  the  passion  of  his 
niece  for  me,  whilst,  as  he  believed, 
he  was  diverting  me  with  her  sim- 
plicity. He  never  dreamt  that 
there  was  a  stronger  feeling  of  truth 
in  the  childish  prattle  of  young 
Margot,  than  in  many  other  tales  to 
which  we  readily  give  credit.  But 
then  indeed  he  was  not  so  well  ac- 
quainted as  myself  with  the  secret 
connection  of  my  wound  with  the 
absurd  story  related  by  his  niece  ; 
nor  could  he  have  any  conception 
how  closely  truth  and  error  here 
bordered  on  one  another. 

As  soon  as  we  had  reached  the 
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house,  we  sat  down  with  equal  ap- 
petite to  table,  with  the  exception 
of  Margot,  who,  from  extreme  cu- 
riosity, which  she  had  also  commu- 
nicated to  her  aunt,  could  not  taste 
a  morsel.  My  story,  as  you  will 
easily  believe,  was  not  one  of  those 
Of  which  we  like  to  be  reminded: 
the  examination  of  the  little  sim- 
pleton was  of  course  not  the  most 
agreeable.  I  would  gladly  have 
got  rid  of  her  interrogations — but 
that  was  impossible.  Her  uncle 
indeed,  on  the  first  mad  question, 
as  he  called  it,  silenced  her  lor  the 
time  that  we  were  eating:  but  no 
sootier  had  we  risen  from  table,  and 
my  host  and  his  wife  gone  about 
their  respective  business,  than  the 
little  flattering  creature  was  by  my 
side  ;  and  while  she  applied  a  plais- 
ter  to  my  forehead  and  pressed  it 
on  with  her  hands,  she  prattled 
away  in  a  tone  of  the  most  seri- 
ous compassion,  without  suspecting 
how  unmercifully  she  was  rallying 
me.  "  Then  you  have  really  met 
with  that  rogue--that  Cupid  ?  Good 
God!  how  terrified  you  must  have 
been  !  Was  it" a  large  stone  that  he 
threw  at  you?  How  did  you  con- 
trive to  escape  with  your  life?  Do 
tell  me  all  about  it  !" 

"  M argot,"  sdid  1,  to  put  an  end 
at  once  to  the  conversation,  "  I  will 
tell  you  in  two  words. — I  saw  the 
rogue  of  whom  I  warned  you  yes- 
terday, but  only  at  a  distance;  I 
took  courage — (which  in  your  case 
would  be  fool  hardiness) — pursued, 
and  fancied  I  had  caught  him, 
when,  in  my  eager  haste,  I  ran 
against  the  tree  behind  which  he 
concealed  himself — you  see  the 
lump  which  the  blow  has  left — and 
when  I  looked  round,  he  was  gone." 

"  Gone!"  cried  she.  "  Well, 
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for  your  sake  I  am  heartily  glad  he 
did  go.  Tis  the  best  thing  that 
can  happen  when  you  will  not  run 
away  yourself.  But,"  continued 
the  arch  hussy,  "  what  are  our  va- 
gabonds to  you  ?  and  what  in  all  the 
world  would  you  have  done  with 
Cupid  if  you  had  caught  him  ? 
Would  you  have  gone  to  the  ex- 
pense of  bringing  him  to  trial  ?  Our 
parish,  I  assure  you,  is  a  great  deal 
too  poor  for  that." 

"  You  are  right,  pretty  Margot," 
replied  I  with  all  the  gravity  I  could 
muster.  "  I  was  certainly  too  pre- 
cipitate, and  you  would  therefore 
oblige  me  by  talking  no  more  upon 
the  subject. — But,  my  dear  girl," 
said  I,  fixing  my  eyes  stedfastly  on 
hers,  "  it  seems  to  me  as  if  you  had 
become  since  yesterday  much  more 
inquisitive,  more  timid,  and  more 
feeling,  than  I  have  hitherto  known 
you  ?" 

A  sudden  blush — I  would  not  un- 
dertake to  say  that  it  did  not  origi- 
nate in  the  consciousness  left  be- 
hind from  her  first  restless  night — 
crimsoned  her  lovely  face,  and  form- 
ed a  charming  contrast  with  her 
evident  surprise  at  my  unexpected 
question.  I  almost  repented  of  my 
blnntness.  However,  I  gained  one 
point  by  it:  she  desisted  from  her 
inquiries,  probably  presupposing, 
that  in  return  I  should  not  prose- 
cute mine. 

Under  the  influence  of  this  silent 
compact,  which  each  party  most 
solemnly  observed,  we  passed  the 
remainder  of  the  day  in  our  usual 
good-humour.  I  retired  earlv  to 
bed,  as  well  from  inclination,  as 
from  a  wish  to  give  my  friends,  who 
seemed  to  be  tired,  an  opportunity 
to  do  the  same. 
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HISTORY  OF  PEREGRINE  PIROUETTE. 


Our  childish  days  are  said  to  he 
the  happiest  of  our  lives.  This  ob- 
servation, though  generally  true, 
admits  of'  some  exceptions,  and  the 
little  Peregrine  Pirouette  was  one 
of  them.  He  had  the  misfortune 
to  be  a  complete  dunce,  and  though 
he  was  literally  flogged  through  the 
five  declensions,  yet  when  his  edu- 
cation was  finished,  he  knew  so  lit- 
tle of  what  he  had  been  taught, 
that  his  father  declared  with  a  sigh, 
the  money  expended  on  his  educa- 
tion might  as  well  have  been  thrown 
into  the  Thames.  He  was,  however, 
mistaken  in  saying  that  Peregrine 
did  not  know  any  one  thing  he  had 
learned,  for  he  danced  extremely 
well;  and  that  was  in'truth  the  sum 
total  of  his  knowledge. 

Mr.  Pirouette  had  intended  his 
son  for  one  of  the  learned  profes- 
sions, but  as  his  want  of  talent  and 
information  rendered  that  plan  im- 
practicable, he  resolved  to  try  to 
procure  him  a  situation  in  one  of 
the  public  offices,  which,  as  he  had 
himself  a  place  under  government, 
he  flattered  himself  would  not  be  a 
difficult  matter. 

Sudden  death  prevented  the  ex- 
ecution of  Mr.  Pirouette's  plan, 
and  Peregrine  was  left,  at  the  age 
of  twenty,  without  fortune  or  pro- 
fession. To  the  surprise  of  every 
body,  he  contrived  to  maintain  a 
genteel  appearance,  and  continued 
to  be  received  in  the  best  company. 
People  indeed  wondered  at  and 
blamed  his  idleness,  but  Pirouette, 
whose  head  was  full  of  a  scheme  to 
make  his  fortune,  went  quietly  on 
in  pursuit  of  it,  without  troubling 
himself  about  the  censures  bestow- 
ed upon  him. 


Peregrine's  plan  was  to  make, 
if  he  could,  a  good  matrimonial 
speculation,  but  the  chances  were 
apparently  by  no  means  in  his  fa- 
vour; his  figure  indeed  was  good, 
but  his  features  were  plain,  or  ra- 
ther ugly,  and  though  his  address 
was  pleasing  and  gentlemanly, ttiere 
was  nothing  in  his  person  or  man- 
ners likely  to  captivate  a  lady.  He 
made,  however,  such  a  good  ujc  of 
his  talent  for  dancing,  that  he  soon 
ingratiated  himself  into  the  favour 
of  some  managing  mammas  who 
had  handsome  daughters  to  dispose 
of.  Nobody  understood  the  art  of 
shewing  off  his  partner  to  advan- 
tage so  well  as  Peregrine,  and  if 
the  young  lady  attracted  the  no- 
tice of  a  man  of  fortune  or  title,  a 
hint  from  the  mamma  made  him  re- 
sign her  hand  with  the  best  grace 
in  the  world. 

Pirouette  soon  began  to  be  look- 
ed on  as  extremely  useful  in  bring- 
ing young  ladies  forward,  and  my 
readers  will  readily  believe,  that 
there  were  few  fashionable  balls  to 
which  he  was  not  invited.  In  truth, 
these  invitations  were  useful  to  him 
in  more  wa}-s  than  one  ;  for  the  re- 
freshments frequently  answered  the 
double  purpose  of  dinner  and  sup- 
per, as,  in  the  midst  of  his  gaiety, 
he  was  often  obliged  to  practise  the 
most  rigid  abstinence:  however, 
he  always  contrived  to  wear  good 
clothes  and  a  happy  countenance, 
for  he  had  tact  enough  to  know, 
that  his  only  chance  of  success  lay 
in  appearing  to  want  nothing. 

With  all  his  apparently  careless 
good-humour,  Peregrine  did  not 
for  a  moment  lose  sight  of  his 
scheme.     In  the  brilliant  parties  to 
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which  he  was  invited,  his  attentions 
were  not  directed  to  youth  and 
beauty  j  no,  the  plain  but  well-por- 
tioned damsel,  or  the  rich  dowager, 
was  his  object,  and  they  never  fail- 
ed to  lend  a  gracious  ear  to  the 
compliments  he  assiduously  paid 
them  :  hut  these  ladies  were  in  ge- 
neral as  skilful  manceuvrers  as  Pe- 
regrine  himself.  They  considered 
him  as  a  desirable  dangler,  hut  not 
one  of  them  thought  seriously  of 
bestowing  her  fortune  upon  a  man 
who  had  none  of  his  own  ;  and  our 
poor  speculator  was  nearly  reduced 
to  despair,  when  chance  threw  him 
in  the  way  of  the  widow  Autumn. 

Mrs.  Autumn  was  just  turned  of 
forty,  hut  though  past  her  prime, 
she  was  still  a  fine  woman,  good- 
humoured,  good-natured,  and  nei- 
ther mercenary  nor  ambitious. 

Peregrine,  who  was  introduced 
to  her  at  a  ball,  solicited  very  re- 
spectfully the  honour  of  her  hand. 
She  replied  gaily,  that  she  was  too 
old  to  dance.  Peregrine  listened 
to  her  with  an  air  of  incredulity, 
extremely  flattering  to  a  lady  of 
her  age,  and  contradicted  her  asser- 
tion with  a  warmth  which,  upon 
any  other  subject,  would  not  have 
been  polite.  If  Mrs.  Autumn  had 
a  fault,  it  was  an  impatience  of  con- 
tradiction ;  which,  however,  did  not 
appear  in  the  present  instance,  for 
she  not  only  forgave  the  warmth 
with  which  Peregrine  opposed  her, 
but  even  permitted  him  to  remain 
at  her  side  the  whole  evening-. 

Sensible  that  the  widow  would  be 
to  him  an  invaluable  prize,  Pere- 
grine continued  to  pay  her  the  most 
assiduous  attention,  and  took  care 
to  manage  so  as  to  let  her  see  how 
much  he  was  in  request  among  the 
young  and  handsome  fashionables 


with  whom  he  mixed.  This  cir- 
cumstance pleaded  powerfullv  in 
his  favour;  the  widow's  vanity  was 
flattered  by  attaching  to  herself  a 
man,  who,  though  he  was  neither 
witty,  handsome,  nor  rich,  posses- 
sed an  equivalent  for  ail  three  in 
being  the  fashion.  She  had  con- 
tracted when  young  a  marriage  of 
convenience,  she  now  found  her- 
self inclined  to  make  a  match  of 
affection:  however,  she  still  com- 
bated her  inclination,  and  frequent- 
ly said  to  herself,  "  After  I  have 
refused  so  many  eligible  offers,  to 
give  my  hand  to  a  man  whose  chief 
recommendation  is,  that  he  is  a 
fine  dancer — oh!  at  my  age  it  will 
be  too  ridiculous  !" 

While  her  mind  was  in  this  fluc- 
tuating state,  an  accident  decided 
her.  Lord  Listless  had  dangled  for 
a  considerable  time  after  the  beau- 
tiful Miss  Bellair,  without  coming 
to  the  point,  and  in  hopes  of  bring- 
ing him  to  it,  the  lady  commenced 
a  flirtation  with  Peregrine,  which 
shecarried  so  far  that  Mrs.  Autumn, 
apprehensive  of  losing  him,  yielded 
to  his  ardent  solicitations,  and  be- 
stowed upon  him  her  hand  and  for- 
tune. It  is  now  two  years  since  the 
marriage  took  place,  and  as  vet  she 
has  had  no  reason  to  repent  it. 

Since  his  marriage  has  given  him 
riches  and  consequence,  Peregrine 
does  not  go  so  often  as  he  did  to 
balls;  but  when  his  lady  gives  one, 
it  is  sure  to  be  attended  by  all  the 
beantv  and  fashion  in  town;  and 
while  Peregrine  exhibits  his  skill  in 
I  the  waltz  or  quadrille,  she  listens 
with  pleasure  to  her  guests1  decla- 
ration, that  Mr.  Pirouette  is  cer- 
tainly the  very  best  private  dancer 
in  England. 
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THE  REMONSTRANCE  OF  PRISCILLA  OLDSK1RTS. 
TO  THE  EDITOR. 


Sir, As  I  presume  the  ac- 
count of  the  distresses  of  an  ama- 
teur, introduced  into  some  of  your 
late  numbers,  is  drawn  up  by  my 
sweet  husband,  I  suppose  I  may  be 
allowed  to  reply;  and  since  he  has 
begun  to  expose  his  concerns  to 
the  whole  world,  I  am  determined 
lie  shall  not  do  it  without  reason. 
You  have  chosen,  Mr.  Editor,  to 
interfere  between  man  and  wife; 
this  you  have  done  in  more  in- 
stances than  one,  as  the  pages  of 
your  Repository  bear  witness.  Have 
a  care,  or  you  may  repent  of  this  : 
domestic  concerns  are  not  to  be  laid 
open  with  impunity;  and  you,  who 
must  have  read  much,  must  be  well 
aware  that  a  woman's  indignation  is 
not  to  be  despised.  If  you  do  not 
suffer  for  interfering  in  matrimo- 
nial squabbles,  you  will,  I  believe, 
be  the  only  person  on  record  who 
has  escaped  with  impunity  for  such 
flagitious — yes,  sir,  I  am  right  in 
my  word  flagitious — proceedings. 
It  has  ever  been  the  disgrace  of 
your  sex  to  triumph  over  ours,  to 
deceive  us  into  wedlock;  and  al- 
though we  do  match  you  for  this  in 
our  opposition  to  your  wishes,  yet 
the  natural  inclination  which  we  all 
have  to  conquer  you  entirely,  still 
leaves  us  impatient  under  your  do- 
minion. Pleased,  nay  delighted, 
with  the  idea  of  marrying  a  literary 
character,  1  easily  fell  a  prey  to  the 
arts  and  seemingly  agreeable  man- 
ners of  a  man,  to  whom  I  conde- 
scended to  give  my  hand.  Love 
and  poetry  lit  up  tlie  torch  of  Hy- 
men ;  and,  as  Mr.  Phillips  would 
say,  the  rosy  halo  of  the  first  ho- 
vered round  our  heads,  while  the 


latter  stimulated  the  urgency  of 
our  union  :  but,  alas  !  sir,  as  the 
song  says,  "  What  was  my  pride  is 
now  my  shame."  Bitterly  have  I 
repented  the  choice  I  made.  Be- 
fore we  were  married,  the  sonnets 
he  composed  were  delightful,  for 
they  were  in  praise  of  me  ;  the  po- 
ems, the  novels  he  used  to  read  to 
me,  fanned  the  flame  of  my  love, 
and  drove  ennui  from  my  doors. 
I  could  stroll  with  him  all  day,  I 
could  suffer  the  incense  he  offered 
at  my  shrine,  because  it  was  I  who 
inspired  all  his  verses ;  and  to  be 
like  Waller's  Sacharissa,  Ham- 
mond's Delia,  or  Spenser's  Ge- 
raldine — I  think  that  was  the  name 
of  the  latter  gentleman's  lady — 
na}',  even  if  I  might  become  like 
Swift's  Vanessa,  or  even  his  Stella, 
was  a  bait  my  silly  heart  caught  at 
to  rivet  my  chains;  but  now  he 
neglects  me,  and  does  not  even 
treat  me  with  a  single  "  Fare  thee 
well  for  ever!"  If  I  give  my  opi- 
nion, he  is  silent;  if  I  want  him  to 
walk,  he  is  engaged  ;  and  if  to  read 
out,  he  has  a  cough,  a  sore  throat, 
or  no  time.  I,  however,  became 
tiie  wife  of  a  professed  scribbler, 
to  be  made  the  sport  of  that  pen  I 
once  so  much  admired,  and  am  now 
held  up  by  it  as  a  warning  to  the 
rest  of  the  world  ;  and,  like  the  wife 
of  a  certain  Methodist  clergyman 
not  many  miles  from  Black  friars 
bridge,  1  am  pointed  at  as  a  beacon 
for  every  one  to  avoid  marrying 
who  possesses  such  faults  as  those 
from  which  my  husband  is  presu- 
med to  be  a  sufferer;  in  short,  I 
serve  only  "  to  point  a  moral  and 
adorn  a  tale." 
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In  vain  I  expostulate,  he  bears 
me  not;  occupied  at  breakfast, 
dinner,  or  tea,  with  a  book,  be  re- 
gards ine  not,  except  irritated  at 
length  with  my  complaints,  be 
snatches  up  bis  volume,  and  de- 
claring he  has  not  been  able  to  uu- 
derstand  a  page,  owing  to  my  con- 
founded rattle,  he  bursts  out  of  the 
room.  He  has  become  to  me  at 
once  a  neglecter  of  my  charms  as 
well  as  my  tormentor;  and  this  ap- 
peal is  forced  from  me  not  in  the 
hope  of  relief,  but  in  order  to  shew 
him  that  I  will  have  the  last  word 
either  by  hook  or  by  crook.  He 
has  ceased  to  be  a  companion  to 
me;  'tis  true  he  bursts  out  occa- 
sionally into  speech,  but  it  is  in 
notes  of  admiration  of  his  own  ta- 
lents, or  interjections  at  my  want 
of  comprehension  for  some  of  his 
fine  similes.  His  words,  vented  in 
monosvllables,  soon  subside;  or 
else  he  dogmatical,  and  myself  ca- 
tegorical, rend  the  air  with  our 
voices.  Every  day  passes  without 
a  period  or  full-stop  to  my  trou- 
bles. If  he  writes  poetry,  it  is  on 
other  charms  than  mine;  if  it  be 
prose,  I  am  called  upon  every  mo- 
ment to  look  into  the  dictionary, 
for  he  is  but  a  moderate  speller,  to 
search  for  authorities  I  can  never 
find,  and  to  be  castigated  as  stupid 
because  I  am  not  wiser — which,  in 
good  truth,  it  is  very  easy  to  be — 
than  himself.  My  rooms  are  lit- 
tered over  with  dirty  manuscripts, 
volumes,  and  papers.  The  devil  is 
constantly  at  our  door,  destroying 


the  comfort  of  our  meals;  and  I 
bear  nothing  all  day  long  but  de- 
mands for  copy,  delays  of  proofs. 
Our  children  are  driven  out,  that 
he  may  enjoy  io/wssome  tine  idea; 
and  when  he  goes  to  press,  1  am 
called  upon  to  read  some  uninter- 
esting detail,  to  be  chidden  for 
mistakes  of  his  own  creating,  to 
refer  to  volumes;  and  to  collect 
errata,  of  which  he  has  always  a 
plentiful  stock.  He  acts  like  no- 
bod)'  else  :  every  body  shuns  the 
author  and  his  wife  ;  or  if  by  chance 
we  do  go  out  for  a  cup  of  tea,  every 
body  seems  afraid  of  my  husband 
except  myself,  who  know  that  he  is 
a  very  mortal.  If  the  exertions  of 
his  pen  were  profitable  resources  ; 
if  I  were  enabled  to  sport  a  larger 
bouse,  or  dress  like  Mrs.  Grundy, 
I  should  not  grumble.  You,  sir, 
best  know  what  remuneration  he 
gets  for  detailing  his  troubles  in 
your  magazine;  and  I  know  not 
liow  many  novels,  narratives,  with 
biographical  and  topographical 
schemes,  have  fallen  stillborn  from 
the  press.  I  would  say  more,  but 
he  is  coming  up  stairs;  besides,  my 
family  demand  my  attention.  Mv 
little  Sappho  has  yet  to  learn  her 
letters;  Pensorosa  has  torn  hei 
frock  in  romping;  Euphrosyne  is 
crying  because  her  dancing  lesson 
begins  to-day;  Petrarch  has  torn 
his  book  ;  and  my  youngest  Apollo 
is  scraping  a  fiddle  close  to  my  ears  : 
so,  sir,  no  more  at  present  from 
yours,  as  you  conduct  yourself  in 
future,  P.  Oldskirts. 


CORRESPONDENCE  OF  THE  ADVISER. 

To  S.  Sage  phiz,  Esq. 


Sir, You  have,  I   dare  say, 


been    long   ago   convinced   of   the 

truth  of  our  modern  Terence's  ob-  |;  her  magic  influence  must  we  attri 


servation,  that  "  Fashion  in  every- 
thing bears  sovereign  sway."     To 
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bute  not  only  the  changes  which 
take  place  in  our  dress,  but  our 
manners,  education,  and  even  in 
some  respects  our  morals,  are  in- 
fluenced by  her.  The  ladies  espe- 
cially are,  and  have  been  time  im- 
memorial, under  her  guidance.  In 
the  days  of  Elizabeth,  of  glorious 
memory,  fair  ones  of  exalted  rank 
sought  celebrity  in  the  paths  of 
science;  it  was  fashionable  to  be 
deeply  versed  in  Greek  and  Latin, 
and  the  royal  Bess  herself  led  the 
mode.  But  what  were  the  acquire- 
ments of  the  virgin  queen  and  her 
maids  of  honour  compared  to  those 
of  our  modern  fashionables,  who, 
disdaining  the  beaten  track  of  their 
great-grandmothers,  come  out,  as 
it  is  termed,  at  seventeen  or  eigh- 
teen with  a  stock  of  knowledge, 
which  in  former  days  it  would  have 
taken  a  whole  life  to  acquire  !  As 
a  proof  of  the  truth  of  this  asser- 
tion, I  need  only  remind  you  of  the 
various  pursuits  of  a  modern  belle, 
who,  besides  the  old  accomplish- 
ments of  music,  singing,  dancing, 
the  languages,  &.c.  &c.  &c.  must, 
if  she  is  at  all  distinguished  in  le 
beau  moade,  study  botany,  chemis- 
try, mineralogy,  chronology,  con- 
chology,  craniology,  and  the  Lord 
knows  how  many  ologies  besides. 

But  my  idea  of  the  power  of  fa- 
shion has  led  me  into  a  digression 
which  I  did  not  intend  to  make; 
my  object  in  writing  to  you,  Mr. 
Adviser,  being  in  fact  to  request 
your  assistance  in  rendering  fa- 
shionable a  new  regimen  which  I 
mean  to  introduce  for  the  benefit 
of  married  men,  whosestaunch  sup- 
port I  flatter  myself  with  receiving. 
My  regimen  is  intended  solely  for 
the  ladies;  by  conforming  to  it,  the 
natural  disposition  will  in  course 
of  time  be  either  completely  chan- 


ged, or  at  least  very  much  modi- 
fied ;  nor  will  they  find  any  diffi- 
cult}' in  following  my  prescription, 
which,  in  fact,  is  merely  a  milk 
diet:  not,  however,  of  the  descrip- 
tion now  used — no,  my  fair  patients 
must  be  restricted  to  the  milk  of 
those  animals  who  possess  the  qua- 
lities they  are  desirous  of  acquir- 
ing: as,  for  example,  if  a  husband 
finds  his  wife  sullen,  obstinate,  or 
violent,  he  has  only  to  obtain  her 
consent  to  live  for  a  certain  time 
on  sheep's,  hind's,  or  spaniel's 
milk,  and  he  will  find  those  faults, 
if  not  quite  eradicated,  at  least  so 
much  softened  as  to  be  very  little 
perceptible. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  husband, 
whose  helpmate  happens  to  be  de- 
ficient in  shrewdness,  need  not  be 
at  the  trouble  to  regulate  her  con- 
duct, or  conceal  the  blunders  Which 
she  may  occasionally  make.  If 
she  will  only  confine  herself  to 
fox's  milk  for  a  certain  period,  her 
natural  stupidity  will  disappear; 
and  if  she  does  not  become  wise, 
she  will  at  least  possess  what  is  of- 
ten mistaken  for  wisdom — cunning, 

I  have  no  doubt,  Mr.  Adviser, 
that  you  v.  ill  see  at  a  glance  the 
essential  benefit  which  mankind 
must  receive  from  the  general 
adoption  of  my  system,  and  I  hope 
that  the  philanthropy  which  you 
profess,  will  induce  you  to  recom- 
mend it  warmly  to  your  fair  read- 
ers. I  must  observe,  however,  that 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  such 
as  mean  to  give  it  a  trial,  to  consult 
me  before  they  begin,  as  every 
thing  depends  upon  the  patient 
being  in  a  proper  state  to  receive 
the  remedy.  In  order  to  prepare 
lor  it,  I  have  invented  certain  pills 
and  powders  of  sovereign  efficacy, 
after  taking:  which  I  shall  be  able 
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to  decide  on  the  quantity  of  milk 
necessary  for  my  patient  to  swal- 
low, as  well  as  the  length  of  time 
she  must  persevere  in  taking  it. 
ll/i tie  nous,  Mr.  Adviser,  mv  finan- 
ces are  at  present  rather  deranged  ; 
and  although  my  principal  object 
is  the  public  good,  yet  1  see  no 
reason  why  I  should  not  follow  the 
example  of  other  great  projectors, 
in  taking  a  little  c  are  of  my  own 
private  interest. 

Should  my  plan  he  honoured 
with  your  approbation,  I  shall  be 
truly  happy  to  exercise  my  skill 
gratia  upon  any  of  your  female  re- 
lations who  may  stand  in  need  of 
my  remedy.  I  am,  sir,  your  very 
humble  servant, 

David  Drenchwell. 


As  I  have  all  the  old-fashioned 
prejudices  against  innovation,  I 
must  own  that  the  fanciful  system 
of  my  correspondent  does  not  meet 
with  my  approbation.  I  shall  not, 
however,  trouble  him  with  any  ad- 
vice against  introducing  it,  as  I 
conceive  that  his  utmost  efforts  will 
not  be  able  to  gain  for  it  a  fair 
trial,  since  its  general  adoption 
must  depend  upon  the  ladies;  and 
as  his  patients  are  to  consist  only 
of  those  who  are  willing  to  admit 
that  their  natural  disposition  re- 
quires to  be  changed,  or  at  least 
modified,  I  fancy  my  readers  will 
agree  with  me,  that  their  number  is 
likely  to  prove  very  inconsiderable; 
S.  Sagepiiiz. 


GLEANINGS  ILLUSTRATIVE  OF  OLD  CUSTOMS, 
MANNERS,  &c. 

(Continued  from  p.  83 .) 


1760. 

June  3.  The  Reverend  Dean  and 
Chapter  of  Westminster  held  a  ju- 
bilee in  commemoration  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  who  founded  Westmin- 
ster School.  They  marched  in 
grand  procession  from  the  hail  to 
the  cathedral,  where  Purcell's  grand 
Te  Deum  was  performed,  and  a  ser- 
mon preached  by  the  Right  Rev. 
Dr.  Zachary .  Pearse,  Bishop  of 
Rochester,  ami  dean  of  that  cathe- 
dral. The  figure  of  that  queen  in 
wax  was  also  set  up  in  the  abbey. 

August  25.  The  materials  of  the 
three  following  city  gates  have 
been  sold,  before  the  committee  of 
lands,  to  Mr.  Blagdon,a  carpenter 
in  Coleman -street :  Aldgate  for 
157/.  lO.s.  Cripplegate  91/.  I.ud- 
gate  lis/.  The  purchaser  is  to 
begin  to  pull  down  the  two  first  on 


the  1st  of  September,  and  Ludgate 
on  the  4th,  and  is  to  clear  away  all 
the  rubbish,  &.c.  in  two  months  from 
those  days. 

1781. 

April  30.  A  corn-meter's  place 
of  this  city  was  sold  for  '2510/. 

l)ecembev'2\.The  Earl  of  Bute  has 
presented  Winchester  College  with 
a  bronze  statue  of  their  founder, 
William  of  Wykeham,  supposed 
to  have  been  done  in  the  fourteenth 
century. 

1762. 


Ji 


At 


an    auction    at    Sir 


Henry  Parker's  at  Talton  in  Wor- 
cestershire, the  Seasons  by  Titian 
sold  for  '2201.  :  for  this  painting 
•300/.  had  been  some  time  since  re- 
fused.   [Queri/,  Who  has  it  now  ?] 

August  13.   Died,  George  Chip- 
pendale, in  Newgate:  he  was  res- 
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pited  in  order  to  have  his  leg  cut 
off  to  try  the  effect  of  a  new-in- 
vented styptic,  but  as  it  was  not 
tried,  he  was  pardoned  on  condi- 
tion of  being  transported  for  life. 
1766. 

March  26.  The  coins  of  Joseph 
Tilson  Lockyer,  Esq.  sold  at  Mr. 
Langford's,  at  Covent- Garden,  at 
very  high  prices.  A  coin  of  Edward 
the  Black  Prince  for  25/.  14s.  Gd. 
the  commonwealth  half-crown  for 
12/.  and  Oliver  Cromwell's  far- 
thing for  6/.  lis.  6rf. 
1767. 

June  27.  Signior  Tenducci  re- 
nounced the  errors  of  Popery,  and 
embraced  the  Protestant  religion, 
in  Dublin. 

1769. 

January  2.  This  day  the  R^al 
Academy  of  Arts  was  opened,  and 
a  general  assembly  of  the  acade- 
micians was  held,  when  several 
bye  laws  and  regulations  were 
agreed  to  for  the  government  of 
the  society  ;  after  which  the  whole 
assembly  adjourned  to  St.Alban's 
tavern,  where  an  elegant  enter- 
tainment was  provided,  at  which 
were  present  many  of  the  princi- 
pal nobility,  patrons  of  the  polite 
arts.  An  ode  suitable  to  the  occa- 
sion was  performed  by  the  best 
masters. 

April  26.  The  exhibition  of  the 
Royal  Academy  in  Pal  I -Mai  I  was 
opened  for  the  first  time,  and  was 
crowded  with  people  of  the  first 
fashion.  The  encouragement  gi- 
ven to  this  infant  institution  by 
royal  patronage,  is  already  visible 
in  the  works  of  genius  there  exhi- 
bited. 

May  30.  Died,  Miss  Elliot,  a  fa- 
vourite dramatic  performer.  She 
has  left  800/.  .among  her  poor  re- 


lations. [Probably  this  was  the 
sister  of  the  original  Maria  in  The 
Citizen,  as  the  friend  of  Murphy 
is  reported  to  have  died  in  great 
distress  in  Middlesex  Hospital, 
warning  her  sister  to  reform  by 
her  ill  end :  or  is  this  statement  to 
be  considered  as  a  total  contradic- 
tion of  that  report  ?  J.  know  of  but 
one  Miss  Elliot  a  dramatic  per- 
former.] 

30th.  It  is  reported  that  the  lady 
of  Mr.  Sterne,  the  ingenious  au- 
thor of  Tristram  Shandy,  who  was 
buried  at  Mary-bone,  has  been  ta- 
ken up  and  anatomized  by  a  sur- 
geon at  Oxford.  That  gentleman, 
though  happy  in  a  fertile  genius, 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  happy 
through  life.  He  lived  during  the 
first  period  of  his  life  in  obscurity 
and  poverty,  and  in  the  latter  part 
in  a  state  of  separation  from  his 
wife,  who  chose  rather  to  retire 
into  a  convent  in  France,  with  her 
amiable  daughter,  than  live  in  Eng- 
land under  the  daily  provocations 
of  an  unkind  husband  ;  for  though 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Sterne  was  a  great 
wit,  it  cannot  be  said  he  was  a  de- 
sirable companion  for  a  woman  of 
delicacy.  [If  she  retired  to  a  con- 
vent in  France,  how  came  she  in 
Mary-bone  churchyard  ?] 

June  5.  The  royal  academicians 
gave  an  entertainment  at  their 
house  in  Pall-Mali  in  honour  of 
his  majesty's  birthday,  and  in  the 
evening  the  whole  front  of  the 
Royal  Academy  was  illuminated 
with  transparent  paintings  and 
lamps  of  various  colours.  In  the 
centre  compartment  appeared  a 
graceful  female  seated,  represent- 
ing Painting  surrounded  with  ge- 
nii, some  of  which  guided  her  pen- 
cil, whilst  others  dictated  subjects 
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lo  her.  At  her  feet  were  various 
youths  employed  in  the  study  of 
the  art ;  and  over  her  head  hovered 
a  celestial  form  representing  Royal 
Munificence,  attended  by  several 
other  figures,  supporting  a  cornu- 
copia filled  with  honours  and  re- 
wards. The  whole  piece  was  ex- 
ecuted by  Mr.  Cipriani,  R.  A.  On 
the  leftside  of  the  painting,  in  an- 
other compartment,  was  represent- 
ed by  a  female  figure,  Sculpture, 
standing  upon  a  rock  of  marble, 
holding  in  one  hand  an  antiquated 
bust,  and  in  the  other  a  chisel  and 
mallet:  this  compartment  was  ex- 
ecuted by  Mr.  West,  R.  A.  On 
the  right  side  of  the  painting,  in  a 
third  compartment,  was  represent- 
ed by  another  female  figure,  Ar- 
chitecture, in  a  contemplative  at- 
titude, holding  in  her  hand  a  com- 
pass, being  surrounded  with  build- 
ings, and  having  at  her  feet  the 


basket  and  acanthus  root,  which 
gave  rise  to  the  Corinthian  order: 
this  subject  was  executed  by  Mr. 
Dance,  R  A.  Immediately  beyond 
the  centre  compartment  was  a  tab- 
let with  this  inscription  :  "  Royal 
Academy  of  Arts  instituted  1708  ;*' 
and  upon  the  tablet  was  placed  a 
medallion,  in  which  were  repre- 
sented portraits  of  their  Majesties, 
by  Mr.  Penny,  R.  A.  The  medal- 
lion was  surrounded  with  festoons 
of  laurel,  roses,  and  myrtle,  inter? 
woven  with  trophies  of  arms  and 
attributes  of  Venus  and  the  Graces, 
painted  by  Mr.  Richards  and  Mr. 
wale,  II.  A.  and  others  were  en- 
riched with  stars  and  various  fi- 
gruresin  lamps  of  different  colours. 
The  top  of  the  building  was  ter- 
minated by  a  large  imperial  crown, 
and  various  pyramids,  &c.  in  lamps 
of  different  colours. 

(To  be  continued.) 


THE  REVENGE. 

SHORTLY  before  the  French  re- 
volution broke  out  in  1780,  the 
Marquis  de  Moncey,  a  nobleman 
of  illustrious  birth  but  contracted 
fortune,  had  an  opportunity  of  ma- 
king a  very  advantageous  purchase 
of  some  property,  but  wanting  rea- 
dy money  to  complete  it,  he  appli- 
ed to  Monsieur  Restaud  for  the  loan 
of  a  considerable  sum. 

Restaud  was  a  man  of  low  origin, 
who  had,  by  a  course  of  honest  and 
persevering  industry,  acquired  an 
immense  fortune;  to  inherit  which 
he  had  only  one  child,  a  son,  at 
that  period  about  eighten,  who  was 
a  fine  promising  young  man,  and 
Restaud,  who  was  extremely  fond 
of  him,  had  spared  no  expense  on  , 
his  education. 

Vi  ■'.  IV.  No.  XXL 


The  marquis,  after  opening  his 
business,  began  to  talk  of  the  length 
of  time  it  would  be  before  he  could 
repay  the  money,  and  the  security 
which  he  proposed  giving.  "  Mon- 
sieur marquis,"  said  Restaud  inter- 
rupting him,  "  I  have  a  plan  to 
propose,  which  will,  if  3-ou  chuse  to 
accede  to  it,  entirely  obviate  all  the 
inconveniencies  you  must  be  put 
to,  to  repay  this  sum.  But  my 
plan  may  perhaps  bear  a  little  hard 
upon  your  pride:  if  so,  monsieur 
marquis,  speak  freely;  I  shall  not 
be  less  ready  to  lend  you  the  mo- 
ney."— "  What  is  your  plan,  my 
good  friend?"  said  De  Moncey. 

Restaud  now,  with  some  little 
circumlocution,  unfolded  it,  and 
De  Moncey  listened  with  consider- 
X 
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able  surprise  to  the  proposal  of  an 
alliance  between  his  only  daughter 
and  the  son  of  Restaud, 

The  deepest  crimson  flushed  the 
cheek  of  the  marquis  at  an  offer 
which  he  was  at  first  inclined  to  re- 
gard as  an  insult,  but  a  few  minutes' 
reflection  changed  his  ideas.  His 
property  was  barely  adequate  to 
the  support  of  his  rank,  and  he  had 
three  sons  and  a  daughter  to  pro- 
vide for.  The  eldest  son  would  of 
course  inherit  his  estate;  the  two 
others  were  destined  for  the  army  : 
in  case  his  daughter  married  young 
Restaud,  it  would  be  easy  to  secure 
their  promotion,  as  heknew  enough 
of  Restaud's  general  character,  to 
be  certain  that  he  would  not  be  spa- 
ring of  his  gold  among  his  noble 
relatives.  All  these  considerations 
enabled  him  to  smooth  his  ruffled 
brow,  and  reply  to  the  honest  boitr- 
geuis  \v\t\\  all  the  address  of  a  cour- 
tier. 

After  professing  himself  delight- 
ed with  all  he  had  heard  of  Fran- 
cois, he  said,  that  as  he  could  ven- 
ture to  answer  fur  the  consent  of 
tiie  marrjitisc,  the  business  might  be 
looked  upon  as  settled  ;  but  from 
tiie  extreme  youth  of  his  daughter, 
he  would  wish  the  marriasre  might 
be  deferred  a  few  months.  In  the 
mean  time  he  made  no  objection  to 
comply  with  the  desire  of  Restaud, 
that  Mademoiselle  de  Moncey 
should  be  taken  from  her  convent, 
and  introduced  to  Francois  as  her 
future  husband. 

It  required,  however,  all  his  rhe- 
toric to  bring  his  wife  over  to  his 
opinion,  and  it  was  with  much  dif- 
ficulty that  he  gained  her  consent 
to  an  alliance  which  she  looked 
upon  as  a  disgrace  to  her  family. 

As  soon,   however,  as  her  con- 


sent was  obtained,  Mademoiselle  dfr 
Moncey  was  brought  home,  and 
the  regrets  which  Francois  had  felt 
at  what  he  considered  as  a  very  ar- 
bitrary measure,  vanished  at  the  first 
sight  of  his  intended  bride.  Pau- 
line de  Moncey  was  then  just  fif- 
teen, and  her  exquisite  beauty 
might  have  turned  an  older  head 
than  that  of  Francois:  but  she  had 
stronger  attractions  than  those  of 
mere  beauty  ;  her  heart  was  excel- 
lent, her  temper  uncommonly  ami- 
able, and  with  all  the  simplicity  of 
her  age,  her  talents  were  of  the 
first  order.  It  is  not  wonderful 
that  Pauline,  brought  up  as  she  was 
in  habits  of  perfect  obedience, 
should  look  with  a  favourable  eye 
on  her  youthful  intended,  who  was 
in  fact  as  amiable  as  herself.  A 
short  time  sufficed  to  render  them 
deeply  enamoured  of  each  other, 
but,  as  our  immortal  bard  observes, 

"  The  course  of    true  love   never    does  run 
smooth." 

Almost  on  the  eve  of  their  marriage, 
the  marquis's  eldest  son  was  seized 
with  a  dangerous  illness:  their  nup- 
tials were  of  course  deferred  till  he 
should  recover,  but  week  succeed- 
ed week  and  no  alteration  for  the 
better  took  place.  Meanwhile  the 
troubles  which  had  for  some  time 
agitated  France,  took  avery  serious 
turn;  the  republican  faction  grew 
every  day  stronger,  and  De  Mon- 
cey, who  was  from  principle  a  strict 
royalist,  was  shocked  and  surprised 
to  find,  that  Kestaud  openly  espou- 
sed the  opposite  party.  This  dif- 
ference of  opinion  soon  created  a 
decided  animosity  between  them, 
and  although  Francois  kept  himself 
entirely  aloof  from  politics,  De 
Moncey  thought  his  moderation 
was  only  a  blind  to  conceal  his  real 
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sentiments,  and  felt  assured  that  lie 
was  at  heart  a  republican. 

Unfortunately,  at  this  period  the 
young  De  Moncey  died,  and  this 
circumstance  protracted  the  union 
of  our  lovers  for  a  considerable 
time.  Francois  still  continued  to 
visit  at  the  marquis's  as  the  intend- 
ed husband  of  Pauline;  but  he  was 
received  by  all  but  herself  with  a 
coldness  which  filled  his  mind  with 
the  most  mournful  presages. 

Unfortunately,  they  were  too 
soon  realized.  Mons.  St.  Amand, 
a  gentleman  of  distinguished  family 
and  affluent  fortune,  saw  and  ad- 
mired Pauline.  Her  engagement 
to  young  Restaud  was  generally 
known  ;  but  St.  Amand  was  a  man 
of  the  world  ;  he  saw  that  it  would 
be  easy  to  bring  matters  to  an  open 
rupture  between  Restaud  and  the 
Marquis.  He  effected  this  with 
verylittle  trouble,  and  immediately 
made  the  marquise  the  most  splen- 
did proposals  for  Pauline. 

Madame  de  Moncey  had  never 
been  cordially  inclined  to  the 
match  with  Francois,  and  all  her 
intended  son-in-law's  good  quali- 
ties had  not  conquered  the  disgust 
with  which  his  obscure  birth  inspi- 
red her.  She  gladly  seized  a  tri- 
fling pretext  to  forbid  him  her 
house,  and  to  declare,  that,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  behaviour  of  his 
father,  theprojected  union  between 
the  families  was  at  an  end. 

Young  Restaud  did  not  acqui- 
esce quietly  in  these  new  arrange 
ments;  he  wrote  letter  after  letter, 
which  madame  la  marquise  return- 
ed unopened,  and  he  besieged  the 
hotel  of  De  Moncey,  who  conti- 
nued deaf  to  his  prayers  and  sup- 
plications, till  old  Restaud,  who 
was  now  as  averse  to  the  match  as 


De  Moncey  himself,  alarmed  at  his 
perseverance,  contrived  to  send 
him  to  a  considerable  distance  from 
Paris  on  business.  His  departure 
was  eagerly  seized  by  the  marquise, 
who  had  procured  her  husband's 
consent  to  the  marriage  of  St. 
Amand  with  Pauline,  and  in  spite 
of  the  hapless  girl's  tears  and  re- 
luctance, she  was  compelled  to  give 
him  her  hand.  A  rumour  of  the 
intended  marriage  reached  Fran- 
cois, and  with  the  speed  of  light- 
ning he  hastened  to  Paris.  The 
ceremony  had  been  performed  the 
evening  before  his  return,  and  was 
not  yet  generally  known.  Fran- 
cois was  aware  that  he  should  not 
gain  admission  in  his  own  charac- 
ter ;  lie  disguised  himself  in  the  ha- 
bit of  a  peasant,  and  declaring  him- 
self charged  with  a  letter  from  the 
steward  of  De  Moncey,  which  he 
was  ordered  to  deliver  into  the 
marquis's  own  hand,  he  was  admit- 
ted. He  flung  himself  at  the  feet 
of  the  marquis,  and  with  a  voice 
almost  choked  with  emotion,  de- 
manded his  betrothed  bride. 

Thus  called  upon,  De  Moncev 
revealed,  as  gently  as  he  could,  the 
marriage  of  his  daughter:  but  he 
more  than  half  repented  his  having 
enforced  it,  when  he  saw  the  effect 
which  his  intelligence  produced 
upon  Francois. 

For  some  moments  the  power  of 
speech  was  denied  the  unhappy 
youth,  but  the  livid  paleness  which 
stole  over  his  features,  and  the 
Ntron'j  convulsion  which  shook  his 
frame,  proved  the  conflict  within. 
De  Moncey,  with  an  air  of  commi- 
seration, held  out  his  hand  ;  but 
Francois  scornfully  repulsed  it. — 
"  You  have  then,  unnatural  father," 
cried  he  with  vehemence,  ft  de- 
X  2 
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stroyedtbehappiness  of  your  child; 
you  have  immolated  us  both  at  tiie 
shrine  of  prejudice;  but  tremble 
to  think,  that  the  hour  of  retribu- 
tion may  ndi  be  far  distant !  Trem- 
ble to  think,  that  the  man  whose 
heart  vou  have  tuns  cruelly  stabbed, 
inav  one  day  be  avenged!" 

As  he  spoke  he  rushed  out  of  the 
room,  leaving  on  the  mind  of  the 
marquis  a  vague  sensation  of  terror, 
which  he  vainly  endeavoured  to 
shake  off. 

St.  Amand,  who  was  extremely 
sanguine,  bad  persuaded  DeMon- 
cey,  that  the  revolutionary  faction 
would  be  speedily  crushed  ;  but  on 
the  contrary,  every  day  augmented 
its  power.  Indignant  at  the  insults 
offered  to  the  king,  the  two  young 
De  Monceys  used  some  unguarded 
expressions,  for  which  they  were 
arrested  and  thrown  into  prison; 
the  unfortunate  marquis  had  a  pri- 
vate intimation  given  him,  that  their 
deaths  were  resolved  on,  and  that 
flight  was  the  only  means  to  pre- 
serve himself  and  the  rest  of  his  fa- 
mily from  a  similar  fate. 

After  encountering  many  dan- 
gers, the  marquis  and  marquise, 
with  St.  Amand  and  Pauline,  land- 
ed in  England.  In  the  hurry  of  his 
escape,  he  had  secured  but  a  small 
sum:  this  circumstance,  however, 
did  not  make  him  very  unhappy, 
for  he  still  cherished  the  hope,  that 
his  royal  master's  authority  would 
soon  be  re-established,  and  that  in 
a  short  time  he  should  be  able  to 
return  to  Paris. 

St.  Amand  was  less  confident;  be 
feared,  and  justly,  that  the  step  they 
had  taken  in  leaving  the  country, 
though  one  of  absolute  necessity, 
would  be  used  to  their  destruction. 
His  fears  were  too  soon  realized; 
the  property  of  both  was  seized  in 


the  name  of  the  nation.  That  of 
St.  Amand  was  purchased  by  a  near 
relation  of  his  own,  who  had  taken 
part  with  the  republican  faction 
from  the  beginning  ;  and  theestates 
of  De  Moncey  were  bought  by 
Francois  Restaud,  who  was  now, 
by  the  death  of  his  father,  become 
one  of  the  richest  men  in  France. 

This  news  was  literally  a  death- 
blow to  St.  Amand,  he  never  held 
up  his  head  afterwards.  Passion- 
ately attached  to  his  wife,  his  con- 
science reproached  him  with  having 
been  the  means  of  plunging  her  in- 
to poverty  and  sorrow.  De  Mon- 
cey could  not  refrain  from  express- 
ing his  grief  and  indignation  at  the 
infamous  conduct  of  Francois;  and 
St.  Amand's  knowledge,  that  he 
was  himself  the  cause  of  young 
Restaud's  becoming  the  possessor 
of  De  Moncey's  property,  was  a 
constant  thorn  to  his  heart. 

A  few  months  after  his  arrival  in 
England,  St.  Amand  breathed  his 
last,  and  his  death  was  soon  follow- 
ed by  that  of  the  marquise,  who 
had  drooped  from  the  moment  she 
quitted  France. 

Bitter  were  the  tears  shed  by  De 
Moncey  and  his  unhappy  Pauline 
over  the  grave  of  the  unfortunate 
marquise  ;  but  Madame  St.  Amand 
had  little  time  for  the  indulgence 
of  sorrow.  The  monej'  which  her 
father  had  brought  with  him  was 
now  exhausted,  and  but  for  her  in- 
cessant efforts  to  obtain  a  livelihood 
with  her  needle,  they  must  have 
wanted  bread. 

The  unhappiness  of  De  Moncey 
was  increased  by  learning,  that 
Restaud  had  tried  every  means  to 
discover  where  he  was,  and  as  the 
threat  of  vengeance  which  Francois 
had  uttered  was  never  forgotten  by 
De  Moncey,  he  conceived  that  Res- 
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tautl  had  laid  some  plan  for  his  de- 
struction ;  and  he  changed  his  lodg- 
ing for  one  still  more  obscure,  and 
assumed  another  n;une. 

The  unhappy  marquis  seemed 
destined  to  drain  the  cup  of  sorrow 
to  the  very  dregs.  Nearly  five 
years  had  passed,  and  hope,  the 
last  comfort  of  the  wretched,  was 
almost  extinct  in  his  breast.  One 
day  while  Pauline  was  out  on  busi- 
ness, he  heard  a  voice  which  he 
thought  he  recollected,  inquire  for 
Monsieur  de  Vaux  (the  name  he 
liad  assumed);  in  a  few  moments 
his  door  opened,  and  Francois  stood 
before  him.  Though  much  altered, 
De  Moncey  recollected  him  instant- 
ly. Francois  glanced  his  eyes 
round  the  apartment,  and  his  lips 
quivered  as  he  surveyed  the  wretch- 
ed dwelling  of  his  still  beloved 
Pauline. 

"  For  what  purpose,  monsieur," 
s;:id  De  Moncey  haughtily,  "do you 
thus  presume  to  intrude  upon  me  ?" 

"  For  a  purpose,  marquis,  which 
3  avowed  at  our  last  meeting — the 
gratification  of  my  revenge." 

He  closed  the  door  as  he  spoke, 
ami  advanced  towards  De  Moncey, 
who  retreated  a  few  steps.  "  Is 
then  my  ruin  insufficient  to  con- 
tent you  ?"  cried  he:  "not  satis- 
fied with  revelling  in  my  fortune, 
would  you  also  take  my  life  ?" 

A  deep  glow  of  indignation  suf- 
fused the  wan  cheek  of  Francois. 
"  Prejudiced  and  misjudging  man," 
cried  he  With  a  disdainful  smile, 
"would  that  be  revenge?  Alrea- 
dy have  you  bereft  me  of  happiness  ; 
think  you  that  I  will  add  to  the  mi- 
sery you  have  indicted,  by  entail- 
ing on  myself  the  pangs  of  endless 
remorse  f" 


"  Why  then,"  cried  De  Moncey, 
"  are  you  here?" 

"  To  shew  you  I  have  not  for- 
gotten my  word;  that  I  have  never 
lost  sight  of  my  cherished  revenge. 
I  bought  your  property." 

De  Moncey  replied  only  by  a  sti- 
fled groan. 

"  I  purchased  it  for  less  than  a 
tenth  of  its  value,  and  by  the  care 
I  have  bestowed  upon  it,  it  is  now 
worth  considerably  more  than  when 
I  bought  it.  From  the  moment  I 
purchased  it,  I  have  sought  you 
out,  that  I  might  shew  you  of  what 
the  despised  and  insulted  Francois 
was  capable.  The  time  that  has 
elapsed  before  I  could  trace  you, 
has  enabled  me  to  do  more  than  I  at 
first  hoped  to  accomplish.  There," 
laying  a  packet  on  the  table,  "  is 
permission  from  the  government 
for  you  to  return  to  France,  and  a 
deed  by  which  I  restore  to  you  that 
property  I  purchased  only  to  pre- 
serve it  for  you." 

Tears,  which  De  Moncey  could 
no  longer  repress,  burst  from  his 
eyes,  and  as  Francois  turned  to 
leave  the  room,  he  caught  him  in 
his  arms. 

"  Noble,  generous  Restaud !" 
cried  he,  "  how  have  I  been  mista- 
ken in  you  1  But  your  gift  will  be 
incomplete  unless  you  add  to  it 
your  forgiveness.  1  know,  I  feel 
I  treated  you  and  Pauline  cruelly; 
yet  several  years  of  suffering  may 
have  atoned  my  fault!" 

Francois  struggled  to  disen^a^e 
himself:  "  Unhand  me,  marquis; 
1  must  begone." 

"  Not  till  you  have  forgiven  me 
— not  till  you  have  seen  Pauline. 
You  will  listen  to  her  thanks,  thoujrh 
I  dare  not  offer  vou  mine." 
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"  Pauline!  I  would  not  behold 
her  for  worlds." 

It  now  first  occurred  to  De  Mon- 
cey, that  it  was  possible  Francois 
did  not  know  Madame  St.  Aniand 
was  a  widow. 

"Restaud,"  cried  he,  "  if  you  are 
free,  there  is  no  obstacle  to  your 
seeing  Pauline.  The  hand  of  Hea- 
ven has  broken  those  vows  that  my 
poor  girl  was  forced  to  pledge,  and 
Pauline  may  yet  pay  her  father's 
debt  of  gratitude." 

I  have  no  words  to  describe  the 
transports  of  the  faithful  Francois, 
who  a  few  minutes  afterwards  press- 
ed his  still  adored  mistress  to  his 
heart. 

De  Moncey  was  all  eagerness  to 
have  their  nuptials  solemnized,  and 
as  soon  as  the  ceremony  was  per- 
formed, he  insisted  upon  returning 
the  deed  of  gift  which  his  son-in- 
law  had  given  him.  It  was  in  vain 
Francois  declared  that  he  was  al- 
ready rich  enough,  De  Moncey 
protested  he  should  believe  he  had 
not  forgiven  his  former  conduct 
unless  he  accepted  it. 


"  But,  dearest  father,"  cried  Pau- 
line, "  you  must  not  be  dependant 
upon  us." 

"  And  why  should  I  not,  my 
child?"  said  the  happy  old  man. 
"  Will  the  rich  Madame  Restaud 
be  less  attentive  to  her  father's 
comforts  than  the  poor  Pauline, 
who  supported  him  by  the  labour 
of  her  hands  ?  or  will  Francois,  who 
unconditionally  restored  my  whole 
property  to  me,  deny  me  an  asylum 
under  his  roof  ?  You  must  indulge 
your  father,  my  children  ;  it  is  the 
last  time  he  will  insist  on  being 
obeyed." 

The  wish  of  De  Moncey  was 
cheerfully  complied  with  by  his 
son  and  daughter.  They  soon 
afterwards  returned  to  France.  De 
Moncey  lived  many  years  to  wit- 
ness the  happiness  of  his  children, 
who  had  a  numerous  and.  lovely 
family  ;  nor  had  he  ever  the  small- 
est reason  to  regret  the  confidence 
he  had  placed  in  his  son  and  daugh- 
ter, whose  filial  love  and  reverence 
continued  unabated  to  the  last  mo- 
ment of  his  existence. 


THE  PLAY 

Some  years  since,  a  German 
prince  making  a  tour  of  Europe, 
stopped  at  Venice  for  a  short  pe- 
riod. It  was  the  close  of  summer ; 
the  Adriatic  was  calm,  the  nights 
were  lovely,  the  Venetian  women 
in  the  full  enjoyment  of  those  de- 
licious spirits  that  in  their  climate 
rise  and  fall  with  the  coming  and 
the  departure  of  this  finest  season 
of  the  year.  Every  day  was  given 
by  the  illustrious  stranger  to  re- 
searches among  the  records  and 
antiquities  of  this  singular  city, 
and  every  night  to  parties  ou  the 


AT  VENICE. 
Brenta  or  the  sea.  As  the  morn- 
ing was  nigh,  it  was  the  custom  to 
return  from  the  water  to  sup  at 
some  of  the  palaces  of  the  nobi- 
lity. In  the  commencement  of  his 
intercourse,  all  national  distinc- 
tions were  carefully  suppressed; 
but  as  his  intimacy  increased,  he 
was  forced  to  see  the  lurking  vani- 
ty of  the  Italian  breaking  out. 
One  of  its  most  frequent  exhibi- 
tions was  in  the  little  dramas  that 
wound  up  those  stately  festivities. 
The  wit  was  constantly  sharpened 
bv  some  contrast  of  the  Italian  and 
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the  German,  some  slight  aspersion 
on  Teutonic  rudeness,  some  re- 
mark on  the  history  of  a  people 
untouched  by  the  elegance  of 
Southern  manners.  The  sarcasm 
wus  conveyed  with  Italian  grace, 
and  the  offence  softened  by  its  hu- 
mour. It  was  obvious  that  the  only 
retaliation  must  be  humorous.  At 
length  the  prince,  on  the  point  of 
taking  leave,  invited  his  entertain- 
ers to  a  farewell  supper.  He  drew 
the  conversation  to  the  infinite  su- 
periority of  the  Italian,  and  above 
all  of  the  Venetian,  acknowledged 
the  darkness  in  which  Germany 
had  been  destined  to  remain  so 
long,  and  looked  forward  with  in 
finite  sorrow  to  the  comparative 
opinion  of  posterity  upon  a  coun- 
try to  which  so  little  of  its  grati- 
tude must  be  due.  "  But,  my 
lords,"  said  he  rising,  "we  are  an 
emulous  people,  and  an  example 
like  yours  cannot  be  lost  even  up- 
on a  German.  I  have  been  charm- 
ed with  your  dramas,  and  have  con- 
trived a  little  arrangement  to  give 
one  of  our  country,  if  you  will 
condescend  to  follow  me  to  tht 
great  hall."  The  company  rose 
and  followed  him  through  the 
splendid  suite  of  a  Venetian  villa, 
to  the  hall,  which  was  fitted  up  as 
a  German  barn.  The  aspect  oi 
the  theatre  produced  first  surprise, 
and  next  an  universal  smile.  It 
had  no  resemblance  to  the  gilded 
and  sculptured  interior  of  their  own 
sumptuous  little  theatres.  How- 
ever, it  was  only  so  much  the  more 
Teutonic.  The  curtain  drew  up. 
The  surprise  rose  into  loud  laugh- 
ter, even  among  the  Venetians, 
who  have  been  seldom  betrayed 
into  any  thing  beyond  a  smile  for 
generations  together.     The  stage 


was  a  temporary  erection,  rude  and 
uneven.     The  scenes  represented 

a  wretched  and  irregular  street, 
scarcely  Lighted  bya  few  twinkling 

lamp.-,,  and  looking  the  fit  haunt 
of  robbery  and  assassination.  On 
a  narrower  view,  some  of  the  no- 
ble spectators  began  to  think  it 
hat!  a  kind  of  resemblance  to  an 
Italian  street,  and  some;  actually 
discovered  in  it  one  of  the  leading 
streets  of  their  own  famous  city. 
But  the  play  was  on  a  German  sto- 
ry, they  were  under  a  German 
roof.  The  street  was,  notwithstand- 
ing its  ill-omened  similitude,  of 
course  German.  The  street  was 
solitary.  At  length  a  traveller,  a 
German,  with  pistols  in  a  belt 
round  his  waist,  and  apparently  ex- 
hausted by  his  journey,  came  hea- 
vily pacing  along,  lie  knocked 
at  several  of  the  doors,  but  could 
obtain  no  admission.  He  then 
wrapped  himself  up  in  his  cloak, 
sat  down  upon  a  fragment  of  a 
monument,  and  soliloquized.  — 
"  Well,  here  have  1  come,  and  this 
is  my  reception.  AH  palaces,  no 
inns  ;  nil  nobles,  and  not  a  man  to 
tell  me  where  I  can  lie  down  in 
comfort  or  in  safety.  \\  ell,  it  can- 
not be  helped.  A  German  does 
not  much  care,  campaigning  has 
hardened  effeminacy  among  u<. 
Hun<rer  and  thirst,  heat  anil  cold, 
dangers  of  war  and  the  roads,  are 
not  very  formidable  alter  what  we 
have  had  to  work  through  from  la- 
ther to  son  Loneliness,  however, 
is  not  so  well,  unless  a  man  ran  la- 
bour or  read.  Read,  that's  true- 
come  out,  Zimmerman."  He  drew 
a  volume  from  his  pocket,  moved 
nearer  to  a  decaying  lamp,  and 
soon  seemed  absorbed.  He  had 
till  now  been  the  only  object.  An- 
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other  soon  shared  the  eyes  of  the 
spectators.  A  long,  light  figure 
came  with  a  kind  of  visionary 
movement  from  behind  the  monu- 
ment, surveyed  the  traveller  with 
keen  curiosity,  listened  with  ap- 
parent astonishment  to  his  words, 
and  in  another  moment  had  fixed 
itself  gazing  over  his  shoulder  on 
the  volume.  The  eyes  of  this 
singular  being  wandered  rapidly 
over  the  page,  and  when  it  was 
turned  they  were  lifted  up  to  Hea- 
ven with  the  strongest  expression 
of  wonder.  The  German  was 
weary,  his  head  soon  drooped  over 
his  study,  and  he  closed  the  book. 
— "  What,"  said  he,  rising  and 
stretching  his  limbs,  "  is  there  no 
one  stirring  in  this  comfortless 
place?  Is  it  not  near  day  ?"  He 
took  out  his  repeater,  and  touched 
the  pendant;  it  struck  four.  His 
mysterious  attendant  had  watched 
him  narrowly;  the  repeater  was 
traversed  over  with  an  eager  gaze, 
but  when  it  struck,  delight  was 
mingled  with  the  wonder  that  had 
till  then  filled  his  pale  intelligent 
countenance.  "  Four  o'clock," 
said  the  German.  "  In  my  coun- 
try, half  the  world  would  be  think- 
ing of  going  to  the  day's  work  by 
this  time.  In  another  hour  it  will 
be  sunrise.  Well  then,  I'll  do  you 
a  service,  you  nation  of  sleepers, 
and  make  you  open  your  eyes." 
He  drew  out  one  of  his  pistols,  and 
fired  it.  The  attendant  form,  still 
hovering  behind  him,  had  looked 
curiously  upon  the  pistol,  but  on 
its  going  oft",  started  back  in  terror, 
and  with  a  loud  cry,  that  made  the 
traveller  turn — "Who  are  you?" 
was  his  greeting  to  this  strange  in- 
truder.— "  I  will  not  hurt  you," 
was    the  answer. — "    Who    caves 


about  that?"  was  the  German's  re- 
tort, and  he  pulled  out  the  other 
pistol. — "  My  friend,"  said  the  fi- 
gure, "  even  that  weapon  of  thun- 
der and  lightning  cannot  reach 
me  now.  But  if  you  would  know 
who  I  am,  let  me  entreat  you  to 
satisfy  my  curiosity  a  moment. 
You  seem  a  man  of  extraordinary 
powers." — "  Well  then,"  said  the 
German  in  a  gentler  tone,  "  if  you 
come  as  a  friend,  I  shall  be  glad 
to  give  you  information ;  it  is  the 
custom  of  our  country  to  deny  no- 
thing to  those  who  will  love  or 
learn."--The  former  sighed  deeply, 
and  murmured,  "  And  yet  you  are 
a  Teuton !  But  you  were  just  read- 
ing a  little  case  of  strange  and 
yet  most  interesting  figures:  was 
it  a  manuscript?" — "  No,  it  was  a 
printed  book!" 

"  Printed,  what  is  printing?  I 
never  heard  but  of  writing." 

"  It  is  an  art  by  which  one  man 
can  give  to  the  world  in  one  day  as 
much  as  three  hundred  could  give 
by  writing,  and  in  a  character  of 
superior  clearness,  correctness, and 
beauty  ;  one  by  which  books  are 
mnde  universal  and  literature  eter- 
nal." 

"  Admirable,  glorious  art !"  said 
the  inquirer ;  "  who  was  its  illus- 
trious inventor?" 

"  A  German !" 

"  But  another  question.  I  saw 
you  look  at  a  most  curious  instru- 
ment traced  w  ith  figures  ;  it  spark- 
led with  diamonds,  but  its  greatest 
wonder  was  its  sound.  It  gave  the 
hour  with  miraculous  exactness, 
and  the  strokes  were  followed  by 
tones  superior  to  the  sweetest  mu- 
sic of  my  da}7." 

"  That  was  a  repeater !" 

"  How,  when  I  had  the  luxuries 
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of  the  earth  at  my  command,  I  had 
nothing  to  tell  the  hour  better  than 
the  clepsydra  and  the  sun-dial. 
But  this  must  be  incomparable 
from  its  facility  of  being  carried 
about,  from  its  suitableness  to  all 
hours,  from  its  exactness.  It  must 
be  an  admirable  guide  even  to 
higher  knowledge.  All  depends 
upon  the  exactness  of  time.  It 
may  assist  navigation,  astronomy. 
What  an  invention  !  whose  was  it  r 
he  must  be  more  than  man." 

"  He  was  a  German  !" 

"  What,  still  a  barbarian  !  I  re- 
member his  nation.  I  once  saw  an 
auxiliary  legion  of  them  marching 
towards  Rome.  They  were  a  bold 
and  brave  blue-eyed  troop.  The 
whole  city  poured  out  to  see  those 
Northern  warriors,  but  we  looked 
on  them  only  as  gallant  savages. 
I  have  one  more  question,  the  most 
interesting  of  all.  I  saw  you  raise 
your  hand  with  a  small  truncheon 
in  it;  in  a  moment  something 
rushed  out,  that  seemed  a  portion 
of  the  fire  of  the  clouds.  Were 
they  thunder  and  lightning  that  I 
saw  ?  Did  they  come  by  your  com- 
mand? Was  that  truncheon  a  ta- 
lisman, and  are  you  a  mighty  ma- 
gician ?  Wasthattruncheon  ascep- 
tre  commanding  the  elements  ? 
Are  you  a  god  ?" 

The  strange  inquirer  had  drawn 
back  gradually  as  his  feelings  rose. 
Curiosity  was  now  solemn  wonder, 
and  he  stood  gazing  upward  in  an 
attitude  that  mingled  awe  with  de- 
votion. The  German  felt  the  sen- 
sation of  a  superior  presence  grow- 
ing on  himself  as  he  looked  on  the 
fixed  countenance  of  this  myste- 
rious being.  It  was  in  that  misty 
blending  of  light  and  darkness 
which  the  moon  leaves  as  it  sinks 
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just  before  morn.  There  was  a 
single  hue  of  pale  grey  in  the  east 
that  touched  its  visage  with  a  chill 
light;  the  moon  resting  broadly  on 
the  horizon,  was  setting  behind  ; 
the  figure  seemed  as  if  it  was  stand- 
ing  in  the  orb.  Its  arms  were  lift- 
eel  towards  heaven,  and  the  light 
came  through  its  drapery  with  the 
mild  splendour  of  a  vision.  But 
the  German,  habituated  to  the  vi- 
cissitudes of"  perils  by  flood  and 
field,"  shook  off  his  brief  alarm, 
and  proceeded  calmly  to  explain 
the  source  of  his  miracle.  He 
gave  a  slight  detail  of  the  maclii- 
nery  of  the  pistol,  and  alluded  to 
the  history  of  gunpowder.  "  It 
must  be  a  mighty  instrument  in 
the  hands  of  man  for  either  good 
or  ill,"  said  the  form.  "  How  much 
it  must  change  the  nature  of  war  ! 
how  much  it  must  influence  the 
fates  of  nations  !  By  whom  was  this 
wondrous  secret  revealed  to  the 
people  of  the  earth  r" 

"  A  German  !" 

The  form  seemed  suddenly  to 
enlarge,  its  feebleness  ofvaice  was 
gone,  its  attitude  was  irresistibly 
noble.  Before  it  had  uttered  a 
word,  it  looked  as  made  to  persuade 
and  command.  Its  outer  robe  had 
been  flung  away  ;  it  now  stood  with 
an  antique  dress  of  brilliant  white, 
gathered  in  many  folds,  and  edged 
with  a  deep  border  of  purple;  a 
slight  wreath  of  laurel,  daazlirigly 
green,  was  on  its  brow.  It  looked 
like  the  Genius  of  Eloquence. 
"  Stranger,"  said  it,  pointing  to 
the  Appennines,  which  were  then 
beginning  to  be  marked  by  the  twi- 
light, "  eighteen  hundred  years 
have  passed  aw  a)-  since  I  was  the 
glory  of  all  beyond  these  moun- 
tains. Eighteen  hundred  years 
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have  passed  into  the  great  flood  of 
eternity  since  I  entered  Rome  in 
triumph,  and  was  honoured  as  the 
leading  mind  of  the  great  intellec- 
tual empire  of  the  world.  But  I 
knew  nothing  of  those  things.  I 
was  a  child  to  you;  we  were  all 
children  to  the  discoverers  of  those 
glorious  potencies.  But  lias  Italy 
not  been  still  the  mistress  of  mind? 
She  was  then  first  of  the  first;  has 
she  not  kept  her  superiority  ?  Shew 
me  her  noble  inventions.  I  must 
soon  sink  from  the  earth — let  me 
learn  still  to  love  my  country." 

The  listener  started  back  :  "Who, 
what  are  you?" — "  I  am  a  spirit. 
I  was  Cicero.  Shew  me,  by  the 
love  of  a  patriot,  what  Italy  now 
sends  out  to  enlighten  mankind." 

The  German  looked  embarrass- 
ed; but  in  a  moment  after,  he  heard 
the  sound  of  a  pipe  and  tabor.  He 
pointed  in  silence  to  the  narrow 
street  from  which  the  interruption 
came.  A  ragged  figure  tottered 
out  with  a  barrel-organ  at  his  back, 
a  frame  of  puppets  in  his  hand,  a 
hurdygurdy  round  his  neck,  and  a 
string  of  dancing  dogs  in  his  train. 
Cicero  uttered  but  one  sigh — "  Is 


this  Italy  ?"  The  German  bowed 
his  head.  The  showman  began  his 
cry--"  Raree-show,  fine  raree-show 
against  de  wall !  Fine  Madame 
Catarina  dance  upon  de  ground  ! 
Who  come  for  de  gallantee  show  ?" 
The  organ  struck  up,  the  dogs  dan- 
ced, the  Italian  capered  round 
them.  Cicero  raised  his  broad  gaze 
to  heaven  :  "  These  the  men  of  my 
country — these  the  orators,  the  po- 
ets, the  patriots  of  mankind  !  What 
scorn  and  curse  of  Providence  can 
have  fallen  upon  them?"  As  he 
gazed,  tears  suddenly  suffused  his 
eyes;  the  first  sunbeam  struck  across 
the  spot  where  he  stood,  a  purple 
mist  rose  round  him,  and  he  was 
gone ! 

****** 
The  Venetians,  with  one  accord, 
started  from  their  seats,  and  rushed 
out  of  the  hall.  The  prince  and 
nis  suite  had  previously  arranged 
every  thing  for  leaving  the  city, 
and  they  were  beyond  the  Vene- 
tian territory  by  sunrise.  Another 
night  in  Venice,  and  they  would 
have  been  on  their  way  to  the  other 
world. 
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The  Graces  next  did  carefully  provide 
Breeding,  and  air,  and  wit,  and  decent  pride; 
And  what  could  any  woman  want  beside? 


-Swift. 


I  have  somewhere  read,  if  my 
memory  does  not  fail  me,  that  the 
true  art  of  being  agreeable  in  so- 
ciety (though  I  think  it  should  not 
be  considered  as  an  art),  is,  to  ap- 
pear well  pleased  with  those  in 
whose  company  you  happen  to  find 
yourself,  and  rather  to  appear  to 
receive  entertainment  from  others 
than  tp  be  endeavouring  to  enter- 


tain them  yourself.  A  person  thus 
disposed  may  not,  indeed,  be  what 
is  called  a  good  companion-,  but 
though  he  essentially  deserves  that 
character,  and  in  his  conversation 
and  behaviour  manifests  such  an 
appearance  of  friendly  disposi- 
tion, he  does  more,  I  think,  to  cre- 
ate attention  and  conciliate  regard, 
than  is  to  be  obtained  by  the  flashes 
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of  wit,  or  the  never- failing  How  of 
colloquial  vivacity.  The  feeble- 
ness of  age,  in  a  person  of  this 
turn,  has  something  in  it  which 
should  be  treated  with  respect  even 
in  a  character  which  is  not,  in  other 
respects,  entitled  to  particular 
veneration.  The  forwardness  of 
youth,  when  it  proceeds  from  ala- 
crity and  not  insolence,  has  a  claim 
to  indulgence.  But  to  he  perfect- 
ly agreeable  in  social  life,  the  ap- 
pearance to  be  adopted  is,  to  re- 
ceive the  law  from,  and  not  to  <>ive 
it  to,  the  circles  into  which  you  are 
admitted. 

Civility  and  good-breeding  are 
generally  thought,  and  often  used, 
as  synonymous  terms,  though  this 
is  by  no  means  the  right  accepta- 
tion of  those  terms.  Good-breed- 
ing necessarily  implies  civility, 
which  is  an  essential  part  of  it;  but 
the  latter  may  certainly  be  exer- 
cised, as  it  is  frequently  to  be  found, 
without  the  former.  Civility  must 
be  allowed  to  have  its  intrinsic 
weight  and  value,  but  good -breed- 
ing is  essential  to  its  decoration, 
and  never  fails  to  give  it  a  very 
augmented  value. 

To  make  the  sacrifice  of  our  own 
self-love  to  that  of  other  people,  is 
a  brief,  but,  I  believe,  a  correct  de- 
finition of  what  is  understood  by 
civility;  but  to  do  it  with  ease, 
grace,  and  propriety,  fulfils  the 
notion  of  good-breeding.  The  one 
is  the  result  of  unadorned  good- 
nature ;  the  other  proceeds  from 
good  sense,  joined  to  experience, 
observation,  and  attention.  A  per- 
son in  an  inferior  condition  of  life 
may  be  civil  if  he  possesses  good- 


sessed  of  good  sense,  a  quality 
which,  as  far  as  relates  to  their  own 
views  and  interests,  courtiers  sel- 
dom fail  to  attain,  will  be  a  well- 
bred  man. 

Flattery  is  the  disgrace  of  good- 
breeding,  though  it  is  too  often  ta- 
ken for  it,  as  a  coarse,  blunt  beha- 
viour degrades  truth  and  sincerity. 
Good-breeding  seems  to  occupy  a 
middle  space  between  these  odious 
extremes.  Needless  ceremony  has 
been  well  said  to  be  the  supersti- 
tion of  good-breeding,  as  well  as 
of  religion  ;  but,  nevertheless,  be- 
ing an  outwork  to  both,  should 
not  be  altogether  demolished  :  nay, 
on  the  contrary,  it  requires  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  compliance,  and  ne- 
ver fails  to  be  practised  by  those 
who  live  in  the  superior  ranks, 
however  varied,  of  social  life. 

This  quality  is,  indeed,  only  to 
be  acquired  by  great  knowledge  of 
the    world,    and    associating    with 
those   whose   habits  and    manners 
have  received  the  polish  of  supe- 
rior education.     It  is  not   a  mere 
object  of  speculation,  and   is   not 
capable  of  precise  definition,  as  it 
consists  of  a  fitness,  a  propriety  of 
words,    actions,    and    even    looks, 
adapted  to  the   ever-varying  com- 
binations of  persons,   places,   and 
things.     It  must  be  considered,  if 
I  may  venture  to  be  so  philosophi- 
cal  in  my  expressions,  as  a  mode, 
and  not  as  a  substance;  for  what  is 
universally    acknowledged    to    be 
good-breeding  at  St. James's,  would 
be   considered   as   foppery   in   the 
|  mansion-house  of  a  little  squire  in 
the  country,  w  hose  plain  homespun 
civility  would  be  com-utered  almost 


nature;  while  one  who    has   been  j  as  rudeness  at  court. 
educated  in  a  court,  though  with-         The  comparison  is  by  no  means 
out  good-nature,  if  he  be  but  pos-  j  overstrained,  when  good-breeding 
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is  said,  like  charity,  to  cover  a  mul- 
titude of  faults:  at  least,  without 
fear  of  contradiction,  it  may  be  re- 
presented as  supplying  the  want  of 
certain  virtues.  In  the  common 
intercourse  of  life  it  assumes  the 
appearance  of  good-nature,  and 
often  performs  a  task  which  the 
latter  is  never  disposed  to  under- 
take :  it  keeps  flippant  wits  and 
forward  fools  within  those  bounds 
of  decency,  which  the  former  are 
too  apt  to  transgress,  and  which 
the  latter  have  not  learned  duly  to 
appreciate. 

Courts  are  unquestionably  the 
places  where  this  quality  is  invari- 
ably, and  indeed  necessarily  found, 
for  without  it  they  would  be  haunt- 
ed witli  violence  and  disorder. 
There  the  passions  are  in  the  high- 
est state  of  fermentation.  All  pur- 
sue what  but  few  can  obtain,  and 
many  seek  what  but  one  can  enjoy. 
There  good-breeding  alone  re- 
strains the  excesses  which  would 
proceed  from  the  unrestrained  im- 
pulses of  envy,  jealousy,  and  the 
rivalry  of  ambition.  There  smiles 
are  often  assumed  to  conceal  tears. 
There  mutual  services  are  profess- 
ed, while  mutual  injuries  are  me- 
ditated ;  and  there  the  guile  of  the 
serpent  too  often  clothes  itself  in 
the  meekness  of  the  dove.  Sin- 
cerity, indeed,  may  be  sacrificed 
by  this  exterior  demeanour,  but 
social  harmony  and  good  order  are 
preserved  by  it. 

But  I  would  not,  nay,  I  trust  I 
cannot,  be  so  far  misunderstood,  as 
to  have  it  imagined  that  I  profess 
to  applaud  good-breeding  thus  pro- 
faned and  prostituted;  but  my  in- 
ference is,  and  I  wish  strongly  to 
enforce  it,  in  how  great  a  degree 
this   accomplishment   must   adorn 


and  strengthen  virtue  and  truth, 
when  it  can  thus  soften  the  out- 
rages and  deformity  of  vice  and 
falsehood. 

It  were  to  be  wished  that  good- 
breeding  were  in   general  thought 
a  more  essential  part  of  the  educa- 
tion of  our  youth,  especially  of  dis- 
tinction, than  at  present  it  seems 
to  be.     It  might  even  be  substitu- 
ted  in  the  room  of  some  academi- 
cal studies  that  take  up  a  great  deal 
of  time  to  very  little  purpose;  or, 
at  least,    it   might   usefully   share 
some  of  those  many  hours  that  are 
so  idly  and  unprofitably  employed 
in  amusements  which  are  not  suited 
to  the  character  of  persons,  whose 
situation  and  rank  in  life  qualify 
them  to  become  examples  to  others. 
It  is  with  concern  I  observe,  that 
it  is  the  fashion  of  our  young  men 
to  brand   genuine    good- breeding 
with   the  name  of  ceremony   and 
formality,  and  to  run  into  the  con- 
trary extreme  of  offensive  freedom 
and  careless  inattention.     Let  any 
one  with  this  idea  walk  up  and  down 
Bond-street  any  day  between  two 
and  four,  and  he  will  see  too  many 
examples  among  the  gay  and  idle 
loungers  in   that  fashionable  pro- 
menade.   Nor  can  there  be  a  great- 
er proof  of  the  evil  of  which  I  com- 
plain, and  a  great  evil  I  consider 
the  habitual  breach  of  good  man- 
ners, than  the*  inattention  to  wo- 
men, which  is  so  generally  felt  by 
them,  and   has  absolutely  made  a 
chancre  in  the  exterior  conduct  of 
female  life,  by   a  familiarity  with 
the  other  sex,  and  an  unguarded 
tone  of  conversation,    which    our 
grandmothers   would    have    consi- 
dered as  inadmissible  in  reputable 
society. 

Love  and  friendship  necessarily 
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produce,  and  justly  authorize,  fa- 
miliarity; but  then  pood-breeding 

must  determine  its  bounds.  "  Thus 
far  shall  thou  go,  and  no  further;" 
for  I  have  known  many  a  passion 
and  many  a  friendship  brought  into 
a  state  of  degradation,  and  not  only 
weakened,  but,  if  I  may  use  the 
expression,  at  length  wholly  flat- 
tered away  by  unguarded  and  un-- 
reflecting  familiarity.  Nor  is  this 
quality  less  the  ornament  and  ce- 
ment of  social  life  in  all  its  various 
degrees,  where  it  maybe  required. 
It  connects,  it  endears;  and  at  the 
same  time  that  it  indulges  a  pro- 
per and  becoming  liberty  of  con- 
duct, restrains  that  inconsiderate 
and,  I  had  almost  said,  licentious 
conversation,  which  tends  to  alien- 
ate regard,  and  may,  on  certain 
occasions,  provoke  resentment. — 
Great  talents  give  celebrity,  supe- 
rior merit  creates  respect,  and  un- 
common learning  begetsreverence; 
but  those  amiable  manners,  which 
it  has  been  the  object  of  this  paper, 
however  imperfectly,  to  describe, 
encourage,  and  applaud,  can  alone 
ensure  estimation  and  affectionate 
regards. 

I  most  warmly  and  urgently  re- 
commend it  to  the  consideration 
and  cultivation  of  my  own  sex,  as 
the  most  attractive  ornament  to 
such  of  them  as  possess  beauty,  and 
the  most  certain  protection  for  those 
who  have  it  not.  It  facilitates  the 
victories,  decorates  the  triumphs, 
and  secures  the  conquest  of  beauty, 
and  never  fails  to  atone  for  the 
want  of  it.  It  elevates,  in  the  high- 
est possible  degree,  a  fine  woman, 
and  procures  a  warm  and  respect- 
ful esteem  at  least  to  those  on 
whom  nature  has  not  bestowed  those 
charms  which  command  admiration. 


Upon  the  whole,  though  good- 
breeding  cannot  be  altogether  con- 
sidered  as  a  superior  feature  of  the 
human  character,  it  may  certainly 
be  admitted  to  a  high  rank  among 
the  minor  virtues.  Indeed,  it  is 
productive  of  so  many  pleasing  ef- 
fects, that  I  am  not  afraid  to  ven- 
ture the  opinion  of  its  being  treated 
with  injustice,  if  it  should  be  con- 
sidered as  a  mere  personal  accom- 
plishment. 

I T . 


A  few  thoughts  upon  a  subject, 
in  some  desrree  connected  with  that 
which  this  paper  has  just  offered 
to  my  readers,  will  not,  I  trust, 
be  considered  as  an  inappropriate 
conclusion  of  it.  They  were  sent 
me  by  a  lady  of  my  acquaintance, 
who,  I  believe,  from  mere  modes- 
ty, represents  them  as  proceeding 
from  the  pen  of  her  husband,  a 
learned  divine  and  most  amiable 
man  ;  though  I  believe,  for  several 
reasons  which  it  is  not  necessary  for 
me  to  communicate,  that  they  pro- 
ceeded from  her  own. 

TO    THE    FEMALE    TATTLER. 

Millennium-Hall, 

Madam, 

There  does  not  appear  to 
be  any  word  in  our  language  to  an- 
swer the  expression  which  the 
French  understand  by  les  mams. 
Manners  falls  short  of  it,  and  morals 
seems  to  go  beyond  it.  Perhaps  I 
may  venture  upon  the  following 
definition :  "  A  general  exterior 
decency,  fitness,  and  propriety  of 
conduct  in  the  common  intercourse 
of  life."  The  word  decorum  will 
probably  answer  my  purpose,  as  a 
proper  and  intelligible  title  to  the 
few  observations  which  I  am  about 
to  make. 
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I  have  somewhere  met  with  a  cal- 
culation as  to  the  value  of  this  qua- 
lity, and  the  strict  attention  to  the 
observance  of  it.  My  memory  may 
not  be  perfectly  correct  as  to  the 
numbers,  and  I  certainly  cannot 
enter  upon  the  progress  of  the  cal- 
culator's numerical  arrangements; 
but  the  impression  remains  upon 
jy»y  mind,  that  he  considered  deco- 
rum as  equal  to  a  profit  of  fourteen 
or  fifteen  per  cent,  in  the  general 
transactions  of  life;  and  that  by 
the  strict  adoption  of  it,  the  man 
of  pleasure  or  of  business,  the  po- 
litician or  the  courtier,  the  master 
of  a  family  or  even  his  servants, 
might  not  only  increase  the  value 
of  their  good  qualities,  or  throw  a 
veil  over  their  bad  ones,  to  the 
amount  already  mentioned. 

This  decorum  extends  to  every 
circumstance  of  life,  even  to  the 
most  trilling  offices  of  it:  such  as 
appearing  to  take  a  tender  and  af- 
fectionate part  in  the  health  and 
fortune  of  your  acquaintance,  and 
demonstrating  a  readiness  and  ala- 
crity to  serve  them  in  things  of 
little  consequence  to  them,  and  of 
little  or  none  to  you.  Such  atten- 
tions bring  in  good  interest:  the 
weak  and  the  ignorant  mistake 
them  for  the  real  sentiments  of 
your  heart,  and  procure  you  their 
esteem  and  friendship  in  return, 
which  is  a  profitable  barter  for 
mere  exterior  attention.  The  more 
knowing  part  of  mankind  may  per- 
haps pay  you  in  your  own  coin,  or 
by  an  interchange  of  commodities 
of  no  more  than  equal  value,  upon 
which,  however,  there  is  no  loss  ; 
so  that,  upon  the  whole,  this  com- 
merce, if  well  managed,  must  pos- 
sess a  lucrative  character. 

I  could  very  much  enlarge  upon 


this  subject,  as  applying  to  every 
situation  and  rank  in  life.  Human 
nature  in  its  various  forms,  and  oc- 
cupations in  their  extensive  ob- 
jects, suggest  to  me  the  advantages 
which  cannot  fail  to  arise  from  au 
attentive  practice  of  decorum  ;  but 
knowing  how  small  a  space  you  can 
allow  to  such  correspondents  as 
myself,  I  looked  no  further  to  your 
indulgence  than  to  be  allowed  to 
furnish  a  few  hints,  which  you,  or 
some  of  your  more  experienced 
friends,  might  enlarge,  by  their 
impressive  recommendation  of  a 
mode  of  conduct,  which  seems  to 
be  daily  sinking  in  the  public  esti- 
mation. 

I  beg  leave  more  particularly  to 
represent  to  young  unmarried  la- 
dies, that  decorum  will  make  a  dif- 
ference of  at  least  twenty-five  per 
cent,  in  their  fortunes.  The  fine 
young  men  who  have  more  gene- 
rally the  honour  of  attending  them, 
are  not  frequently  of  the  marrying 
kind  of  gentry  ;  they  know  them 
too  little,  or  not  enough,  to  think 
of  marrying  them.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  husbandlike  sort  of  men, 
who  have  good  estates,  and  not  ha- 
ving got  the  better  of  vulgar  pre- 
judices, lay  some  stress  upon  the 
marriageable  qualities  and  domes- 
tic characters  of  any  lady  they 
might  feel  a  disposition  to  lead  to 
the  altar  of  Hymen  :  these  are 
alone  to  be  caught  (and,  after  all, 
they  are  the  only  ones  worth  catch- 
ing), by  that  appearance  of  which 
I  have  endeavoured,  and  I  hope 
not  without  success,  to  give  a  clear 
and  intelligible  description.  On 
these  occasions  the  naked  hook  will 
not  do  it;  it  must  be  baited  with 
decorum. 

These  hints  may  be  applied  to 
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other,  and  indeed  almost  all  the 
circumstances  of  life ;  and  I  recom- 
mend them  to  the  consideration  of 
that  sex,  to  which  you  principally, 
Jionourably,  and  I  trust  successful- 


ly, devote  your  labours.  I  am,  with 
great  regard,  my  dear  madam,  your 
obliged  humble  servant, 

Elizabeth  Outside. 


HINTS  TO  THE  ENGLISH  WHO  INTEND  TO  TRAVEL 

ON  THE  CONTINENT. 

TO  THE  EDITOR. 


Sir, 

Having  just  returned  from  a 
tour  through  France,  Switzerland, 
and  Germany,  I  have  with  grief  ob- 
served, that  my  countrymen,  who 
formerly  bore  the  character  of  libe- 
ral and  generous  men,  and  com- 
manded the  first  attention  at  inns, 
are  now  unwelcome  guests,  and  fre- 
quently require  the  interference  of 
a  magistrate  to  settle  their  account, 
which  they  resist  on  the  ground  of 
a  supposed  imposition.  Indeed,  I 
am  sorry  to  say,  that  in  some  of  the 
inns  in  Germany  papers  are  stuck 
up, printed  in  large  characters--No 
Accommodation  here  for  Eng- 
lishmen. On  investigating  the 
cause  of  all  this,  I  find  the  result  as 
follows :  Previous  to  the  French 
revolution,  when  our  English  nobi- 
lity and  gentry  travelled  the  Con- 
tinent, every  thing  was  then  very 
cheap  In  comparison  with  England, 
Jess  perhaps  than  one-half;  but 
since  the  conclusion  of  a  long  re- 
volutionary war,  and  several  years' 
bad  harvest,  and  the  total  failure  of 
wine  for  three  or  four  years,  the 
price  of  provisions,  and  every  thing 
else,  has  risen  to  such  a  pitch,  that 
you  can  now  live  in  many  parts  of 
England  cheaper  than  is  done  on 
the  Continent :  posting,  and  shoes 
and  boots,  are  the  only  articles  that 
ave  cheap.  The  high  price  of  oats 
find  hay   has,  however,  made  tra- 


velling very  disagreeable ;  on  that 
account  the  postmasters  are  half 
ruined,  their  horses  miserable,  and 
you  can  frequently  travel  only 
three  miles  an  hour,  and  often  can- 
not get  horses  at  all.  I  have  seve- 
ral times  been  obliged  to  hire 
horses,  and  pay  exorbitant  prices 
for  them,  as  they  are  not  regulated 
by  government;  but  between  the 
two  evils  I  chose  this,  rather  than 
to  wait,  Heaven  knows  how  long, 
for  post-horses.  All  this  induces 
the  English  to  believe  that  the)' 
are  tricked  and  imposed  upon  ;  but 
on  a  strict  inquiry,  I  found  that  the 
natives  themselves  are  subject  to 
all  this  supposed  imposition.  I 
have  obtained  the  sight  of  many 
bills  and  accounts  of  other  travel- 
lers, not  English,  and  found  their 
charges  just  the  same  as  ours  in 
most  inns.  In  that  part  of  Germa- 
ny I  have  travelled,  which  lay  from 
Basle  to  Cologne,  a  large  book  is 
brought,  with  the  items  of  your  ac- 
count entered  therein,  and  receipt- 
ed as  you  pay  ;  and  here  you  have 
the  best  opportunity  of  referring 
to  other  travellers'  accounts. 

There  is,  however,  one  great 
blunder  that  my  countrymen  com- 
mit. The  table  (Vhotes  are  served 
v\ith  excellent  dinners,  and  com- 
paratively cheap,  on  account  of 
the  great  number  that  sit  down  ;  its 
cheap  price  also  serves  as  an  invi- 
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tation  lo  the  ran  ;  and  I  should  sup- 
pose at  this  moment  many  inn- 
keepers lose  money  by  this  enter- 
tainment: but  because  the  hour 
for  the  table  d'hote  is  generally  at 
one  o'clock,  Englishmen  will  not 
partake  of  it  on  account  of  its  ear- 
ly hour,  and  sit  down  to  a  separate 
dinner  provided  on  purpose,  which 
is  not  half  as  good,  and  requires  a 
double  charge. 

I  beard  of  an  English  family  on 
the  Rhine,  consisting  of  ten  per- 
sons, servants  included,  kicking  up 
a  riot  for  paying  two  Louis  d'ors 
for  a  breakfast  a  la  fourc'kette3  and 
which  was  only  complied  with  by 
order  of  the  magistrate:  but  when 
I  heard  that  the  best  old  hock  had 
been  called  for  at  7s.  or  8s.  per  bot- 
tle, I  exclaimed,  "  How  cheap  !" 
You  will  perhaps  say  wine  at  7s. 
or  8s.  per  bottle  in  a  wine-country 
must  bean  imposition  :  in  answer  to 
this,  my  fellow-traveller,  who  is  an 
amateur  of  good  old  hock,  has  or- 
dered a  cask  to  be  sent  him  to  Eng- 
land at  that  price;  and  as  the  price 
arises  principally  from  its  particu- 


lar vintage,  locality,  and  age,  it  is 
no  uncommon  thing  to  hear  per- 
sons call  out  after  dinner  for  a  bot- 
tle of  Johannisberger  at  one  ducat, 
about  10s. 

I  have  troubled  you  with  this 
epistle  for  the  information  and  be- 
nefit of  English  travellers;  advi- 
sing, at  the  same  time,  those  who 
intend  going  on  the  Continent  for 
economy,  to  stay  at  home,  and  en- 
joy the  true  comfort  of  old  Eng- 
land, of  which  not  even  the  word 
or  sense  is  to  be  found  after  you 
have  passed  the  straits  of  Calais. 
1  have  met  and  fallen  in  with  se- 
veral English  families  that  had  ex- 
iled  themselves  abroad  at  a  great 
expense,  and  left  all  their  friends 
and  society  behind,  on  account  of 
economy  ;  but,  to  their  sorrow,  they 
found  out  the  mistake  too  late,  and 
are  watching  the  first  opportunity 
to  get  rid  of  their  establishments, 
and  return  to  their  happy  native 
country,  from  which  they  never 
mean  to  stray  again. 

An  Impartial  Traveller. 

Tkmple,  August  2,  I817. 


MUSICAL 

Three  grand  Marches  for  two  Per- 
formers on  lite  Piano-  Forte,  compo- 
sed by  F.  Ries.  Book  II.  Pr.  5s. 
Til  e  first  of  these  marches,  which 
is  the  most  considerable  and  elabo- 
rate, is  in  the  key  of  E  b  major,  the 
second  in  C  minor,  and  the  third  in 
B  b  major.  They  are  all  distin- 
guished by  originality  of  melody, 
an  amplitude  of  rich  harmony,  and 
a  nervous  energetic  style;  charac- 
teristic features  of  most  of  Mr. 
Ries's  compositions,  and  particu- 
larly of  his  marches,  a  fine  speci- 
men of  which  we  noticed  in  No.  63. 
of  the  First  Series  of  this  Miscel- 


REVIEW. 

lany ;  viz.  Mr.  Ries's  grand  Tri- 
umphal March,  to  the  style  of 
which  the  marches  before  us  bear 
a  strong  similitude.  Their  execu- 
tion will  upon  the  whole  not  be 
found  difficult,  although  great  at- 
tention to  time,  and  to  nervous  and 
determined  expression,  isobviously 
required. 

Trio  for  three  Performers  on  one  Pi- 
ano-Forte,  composed,  and  dedica- 
ted to  the  Misses  Henrietta,  Fanny, 
and  Mary-Ann  Mather,  by  Cip. 
Potter.     Pr.  4s. 

As  three  performers  on  one  piano- 
forte may  be  deemed  rather  an  un- 
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Usual  exhibition,  we  think  it  right 
to  state,  that  in  this  trio  the  player 
on  the  left  wing  employs  both 
hands  ;  the  same  is  the  case  with  the 
enure;  and,  on  the  right,  one  hand 
only  is  admitted,  ii'  withal  there  he 
room;  tor  atrial  on  our  part  turn- 
ed out  rather  unsuccessful,  from 
want  or' sufficient  elbow-room  ;  and 
engendered  divers  arguments  on 
space,  which  much  interfered  with 
the   satisfactory  execution   of   the 


viality.  The  Sicilian  a  which  be- 
gins the  divertimento  is  a  chaste, 

plaintive  movement  in  C  minor,  in- 
terrupted by  a  major  part,  the  me- 
lodious strains  of  which  operate  in 
pleasing  contrast.  The  arpeggio 
passages,  )>.  2,  are  tastefully  devi- 
sed, and  the  same  praise  is  due  to 
the  variation  of  the  minor,  p.  3. — 
The  second  movement  is  complete- 
ly in  the  style  of  Haydn's  minuets, 
and  does  the  highest  credit  to  the 


pentachiric  manoeuvres  required  by  II  author,  as  well  as  to  the  classic 
Mr.  Poster's  labour.  We  consoled  model  upon  which  it  is  formed; 
ourselves  with  the  idea,  that  the  without,  however,  being  liable  to 
piece  was  not  written  for  matured  '  the  slightest  imputation  of  pla- 
corpurencVj  and  fancied  the  de-  '  giarism,  or  servile  imitation. — > 
lightfnl  spectacle  of  beholding  J  The  minuet  is  Mr.  Meyer's  own, 
three  delicate  youthful  forms,  three  from  beginning  to  end,  and  must 
Graces,  devoting  their  diminutive'  raise  him  in  the  estimation  of  every 
snowy  hands  to  the  task  in  vain  at-  |  lover  of  the  art.  Care  ought  to  be 
tempted  by  grosser  means,  From  j  taken  not  to  lay  it  too  slowly  ;  and 
what  we  could,  however,  achieve,  on  this  account  we  regret,  not  to 
even  in  our  mutual  state  of  bodily  see  the  time  marked  by  Maelzel's 
confinement,  and  from  a  subse-  ||  metronome, 
quent  examination  of  this  trio,  we 
feel    warranted   in  asserting,  that, 


if  properly  executed,  this  compo- 
sition will  repay  any  exertion  which 
may  be  made  in  its  performance. 
The  march  is  spirited  and  satisfac 


"  The  Arab  Youth"  a  favourite 
Song,  sung  by  Mrs.  Salmon,  i  om- 
posedbs  Thos.  Attwood  ;  the  words 
by  R.  Hamilton,  Esq.    Pr.  Is.  6d. 

The  melody  of  this  little  air  in 


tory    throughout ;"  and    the    rondo'   Bb    is    chaste,    and    the    harmony 
possesses,    besides    an    agreeable    neatly  constructed.     The  expres- 
theme,  various  interesting   passa-  ';  sion  at   "    Soon    a    nobler   foe  lie 
ges  of  digression,  which,  to  use  a.|  dares,"    &c.    is    highly   appropri- 
common  phrase,  tell  well,  without    ate;  and  we  approv<   of  the  man- 
being  difficult.  !■  ner   in   which  the  sti   in    is  made 
Second  Divertimento  for  the  Harp,     to  close  in  D  major,      i  he  aceom- 
teith  an    Accompaniment  for   the    paniment  of  the  second  line,  p.  8, 
Flute  (ad  libitum),  comjioted.  and  !  has  also  our  unqualified  applause. 
respectfully  dedicattd  to  the  High!     We  have  observed  two  typography 


Hon.  Lady  Charlotte  ■Somerset,  by 

Ph.  Meyer,  jun.     Pr.  4s. 

This  divertimento,  like  most   of 


cal  errors:  The  first  quaver  in  the 
bass  of  bar  2,  1.2,  p. '2,  should  be 
B  I),  instead  of  A  ;  and  the  second 


Mr.  Meyer's  compositions,  main-  quaver  in  the  vocal  part  of  bar  2, 

tains  the  happy  and  difficult  mean  J  /.  3,  p.  3,  should   be  C,  instead  of 

between  affected  bombast  and  tn-  Bb. — An  awkward  harmony  occurs 
Vol   IV,    V..  XXL  V 
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bar  5,  /.  3,  p.  2,  where  the  chord  of 
G3  b  is  followed  by  F  3. 

No.  I.  Easy  Duct  for  the  Piano- Forte, 
in  zchich  is  introduced  a  Swedish 
popular  Dance,  composed,  and  de- 
dicated to  Miss  Bioxam,  by  C.  L. 
Lithander.  Op.  7.  Pr.  2s. 
A  most  elegant  little  duet  in  C 
major;  so  void  of  all  practical  dif- 
ficulty, that  it  may  without  fear  be 
placed  on  the  desk  of  any  pupil 
who  has  made  his  way  through  the 
first  rudiments.  It  consists  of  a 
brief  but  very  neat  allegro,  and  a 
Swedish  dance,  the  'peculiarity  of 
whose  melody  and  rhythm  pro- 
claims its  originality,  and  renders 
it  particularly  attractive.  Two  pret- 
ty little  variations  upon  the  dance 
theme  further  enhance  the  interest; 
and  the  running  bass  of  the  second 
is  cleverly  contrived,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  beginning  of  the  se- 
cond strain,  where  some  harshness 
has  crept  into  the  harmony, the  pro- 
gression being  through  the  chords 
C;  A,*  G7,A;  tj  G  7. 

The  thirty  -first  Sonata  for  the  Piano- 
Forte,  composed  by  Ferd.  Hies. 
Op.  45.  Pr.  3s.  Od. 
An  allegro  in  A  minor,  and  a 
rondo  in  the  same  major  key,  are 
the  only  movements  in  this  sonata, 
which,  although  replete  with  inter- 
esting and  in  some  instances  ex- 
cellent ideas,  affords  proof  that  the 
author's  style  and  manner  have  ac- 
quired no  inconsiderable  improve- 
ment since  the  composition  of  this 
work.  The  theme  of  the  allegro 
may  justly  claim  the  meritof  deci- 
ded originality,  especially  where 
it  is  allotted  to  the  bass,  under 
some  bold  harmonic  combinations. 
The  dolce  in  both  the  strains,  with 
tlje  application  of  crossed   hands, 


presents  a  beautiful  singing  melo- 
dy ;  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  se- 
cond strain  we  observe  a  string  of 
profound,  if  not  ventured,  modula- 
tions. The  rondo  allegretto  also 
sets  out  with  a  subject,  the  singu- 
larity of  which,  however  simple,  is 
obviously  striking.  Among  its  me- 
ritorious features,  we  reckon  the 
neat  manner  in  which  the  subject 
is  reintroduced  p.  8,  /.  4,  and^;.  9, 
/.  3. 

Second  Fantasiafor  the  Piano- Forte, 
the  Themes  by  Mozart,  from  the 
Opera  "  Le  Nozze  di  Figaro,"11 
composed,  and  dedicated  to  the 
Right  Hon.  hadij  Louisa  Harvey, 
by  Ferd.Ries.  Op.  77.  No.  II. 
Pr.  4s. 

This  fantasia  differs  in  plan  from 
the  fantasia  noticed  in  our  last 
number.  Both  are  deduced  from 
the  opera  of  Figaro;  but  in  No.  1. 
a  variety  of  detached  subjects  are 
skilfully  linked  and  interwoven : 
whereas  in  the  book  before  us,  the 
air  "  SevuoT  ballare,  Signor  Con- 
II  tino,"  forms  the  basis  of  the  whole 
work;  viz.  an  introductory  allegro, 
'in  which  that  theme  is  ably  mould - 
|  ed  into  £,  from  the  original  f  time; 
and  the  theme  itself  with  a  number 
of  successive  variations.  The  al- 
legro is  an  excellent  movement, 
and  several  of  the  variations  are  of 
the  most  select  cast ;  such  as  No.  2. 
rendered  interesting  by  the  pecu- 
liarity of  style  and  its  full  harmony. 
No.  i.  is  equally  beautiful ;  it  com- 
nines  originality  of  invention  with 
scientific  treatment,  especially  as 
to  bass  accompaniment.  Var.  7. 
is  a  charming  slow  movement,  and 
exhibits  some  fine  chromatic  touch- 
es; we  particularly  applaud  the  lat- 
■>>  r  part.  The  march,  p.  d,  is  also 
ingeniously  constructed. 
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No.  XXI.  Theme  with  Variations 
for  the  Piano-  Forte  arid  jffarp, 
with  Accompaniments  for  a  Flute 

and  1  ioloncello,  composed,  and 
inscribed  to  Miss  Milton,  by  J. 
Mazzinghi.  Pr.  5s. 
The  theme  chosen  for  this  num- 
ber of  Mr.  Mazzinghi's  Series  of 
Variations  for  the  Piano- Forte  and 
Harp,  occurs  in  the  opera  of  "  John 
of  Paris,"  and,  if  we  are  not  mis- 
taken, is  a  dance  of  foreign  origin, 
of  the  Monfrina  kind.  The  vari- 
ations are  alternately  assigned  to 
the  piano-forte  and  harp,  but  may  I 
be  executed  by  the  piano-forte 
alone,  in  consequence  of  leger  staves  j 
added  to  the  score.  They  shew 
throughout,  the  facility  of  invention 
and  the  consummate  experience  of 
the  author,  to  whose  indefatigable 
and  tasteful  pen  the  musical  pub- 
lic of  this  country  owes  so  many 
of  the  most  interesting  stock-pieces 
in  the  various  departments  of  the 
art. 

Select  Melodies,  with  Variations  for 
the  Flute  and  Piano- Forte,  com- 
posed by  C.  Nicholson  and  J.  F. 
Burrowes.  No.  I.  Pr.  3s. 
The  flute  part  of  this  publication 
is  stated  to  he  the  production  of 
Mr.  Nicholson,  and  that  of  the  pi- 
ano-forte is  by  Mr.  Burrowes.  This 
species  of  eompositorial  copart- 
nership is  somewhat  unusual,  and 
has  its  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages. On  the  one  hand,  as  is  the 
case  here,  it  admits  the  united  ex- 
perience and  skill  of  writers  for 
different  instruments;  but,  on  the 
other,  it  stands  in  the  way  of  pro- 
per unity  of  plan  in  the  conduct 
of  the  harmony  :  it  is  like  a  land- 
scape, in  which  the  cottages  and 
buildings  are  by  one  hand,  and  the 


trees  by  another,  if  not  worse. 
Both  composers  cannot  write  si- 
multaneously; a  reciprocal  adap- 
tation and  imitation  of  each  other's 
ideas  are  the  result  of  this,  and  we 
lose  that  most  essential  requisite 
of  good  music,  which  demands  that 
melody  and  harmony  should  be 
twin-sisters,  engendered  simulta- 
neously in  the  mind  of  the  compo- 
ser, who  ought  not  to  be  able  to 
think  of  a  phrase  without  hearing, 
as  it  were,  its  whole  harmony  vi- 
brate within  him.  In  giving  this 
general  opinion,  we  are  in  justice 
hound  to  own,  that  the  manner  in 
which  Messrs.  N.  and  B.  have  ex- 
ecuted their  difficult  task,  has  cau- 
sed to  us  an  agreeable  surprise; 
their  duet  scarcely  offers  a  trace  of 
its  bipartite  origin,  and  almost  acts 
iti  refutation  of  our  general  remark. 
The  two  instruments,  whether  si- 
multaneously employed  in  direct 
orcounter  motion,  or  acting  in  imi- 
tative responses,  are  ever  found  in 
that  intimate  and  reciprocal  combi- 
nation which  tends  to  produce  the 
effect  of  unit}-.  The  theme  chosen 
is  Mr.  Braham's  air,  ':  Is  there  a 
heart  that  never  loved;1'  and  the 
variations  built  upon  it  (in  which 
both  instruments  are  ohbligati)  are 
devised  in  the  best  taste.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  assign  the  preference 
to  any  one.  The  adagio,  however, 
var.  4.  deserves  distinct  notice;  it 
is  of  the  most  delicate  and  pathetic 
expression. 
"  That  roguish  Boy  of  Venus  fair" 

written  by  (j.  W.;  composed^  and 
■cited  to   Miss  Miller,  by  Y\". 

Grosse.     Pr.  Is.  6d. 

A  graceful  flow  of  melody,  free 
from  triviality,   together  with   the 
peculiar  time    (V)    in  which  it  is 
Z  2 
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expressed,    renders    this   a    fasci- 
nating little  ballad;  which  is  fur- 
ther enhanced  by  the  few  bars  of 
concluding  symphony,    conceived 
in  a  sprightly  and  rather  unusual 
style.      The    poetry   is    somewhat 
homely,  and  the  word  "  awakened" 
has  fallen   under  an  awkward  mu- 
sical accentuation. 
'.'  The  invitation"  written,  compo- 
sed,  and  dedicated  to   Mrs.  Rose 
Dupout,    by    W .    Grosse.      Pr. 
Is.  6d. 

Another   erotic  effusion   by  the 
above  author;   the  simple  and  un- 
affected melody  of  which  is  agree- 
able and  appropriate,  although  not 
conspicuous  for  originality.     Mr. 
G.  has  exhibited  it  here  both  as  a 
single  song  and  as  a  duet,  in  which 
latter  form  the  tune  appears  to  con- 
siderable advantage. 
"  On  the  Brow  of  yonder   Valley,'" 
a  favourite  Romance,  written  and 
composed,  with  an  Accompaniment 
for   the   Piano- Forte,    and    with 
permission  most  respectfully  dedi- 
cated to   Mrs.   Salmon,    by    W. 
Grosse.     Pr.  2s. 

There  is  considerable  elegance 
and  pathetic  expression  in  this  air, 
all  of  which,  however, cannotbe  con- 
sidered as  the  invention  of  Mr.  G. 
for  we  remember  to  have  heard  se- 
veral of  the  ideas  in  a  German  song 
of  HimmePs,  called,  we  believe, 
"  Hebe,  sieh  in  sanfter  Feyer." 
Their  appearance  here,  may  be  the 
effect  of  involuntary  reminiscence. ; 
but  even  the  unintentional  or  un- 
conscious transfer  of  literary  pro- 
perty, cannot  operate  as  a  justifica- 


tion before  the  tribunal  of -the  cri- 
tic or  the  public. 

LeJour  de  Fete,  Rondo  for  the  Pia- 
no-Forte, composed,  and  dedicated 
to   Miss   M.   A.   Cumherlege,   by 
W.  H.  Steil.     Pr.  2s.6d. 
In    this    rondo,    the   subject    of 
which  strongly  reminds  ns  of  asiini- 
lar  movement  of  Steibelt's,  we  per- 
ceive nothing  but  what  fairly  claims 
our    approbation.     The    different 
ideas  follow  each  other  in  proper 
succession     and    connection;    the 
passages,  numerous  and  accelera- 
ted as  they  are,  offer  no  intricacy  of 
execution  ;  and  the  harmony  is  sa- 
tisfactory.    For  these  reasons  we 
deem  Mr.  S.'s  present  labour  a  very 
apt  practice  for  pupils  of  moderate 
attainments. 

A  Voluntary  for  the  Organ,  in  a  fa- 
miliar Style,  suited  to  Church- 
Service,  composed  and  selected  by 
S.  F.  Rimbault.  No.  V.  Op.  5. 
Pr.  Is.  6  J. 

The  two  slow  movements,  and 
the  fugue  between  them,  deserve 
the  attention  of  the  lovers  of  sacred 
music:  the  former  are  solemn  and 
interesting  in  point  of  harmony, 
especially  as  far  as  regards  the 
running  bass  in  the  first;  and  the 
fugue,  although  confined  iO  two 
parts,  is  constructed  in  a  regular 
and  proper  manner,  and  satisfactory 
throughout.  We  consider  this  one 
of  the  best  numbers  of  Mr.  ll.'s 
collection,  and  only  regret  that  he 
has  not  informed  us  what  portion 
of  it  is  his  own  composition,  and 
what  selection. 
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EXTRAORDINARY  PRESERVATION  OF  THE  HON. 
COLONEL  PONSONBY. 

(From  Mudfoud's  "Historical  Account  of  the  Battle  of  Waterloo.") 


Among  the  examples  of  intense 
suffering  and  miraculous  escape 
which  the  eventful  history  of  this 
day  disclosed,  there  is  not  one  more 
calculated  to  excite  our  sympathy 
than  the  case  of  the  Hon.  Colonel 
Ponsonhy  of  the  12th  dragoons.  I 
have  been  favoured  with  an  account 
drawn  up  by  a  friend  of  that  gal- 
lant officer,  to  satisfy  the  painful 
curiosity  of  li is  family,  taken  al- 
most literally  from  his  own  words; 
an  account  equally  remarkable  for 
its  affecting  simplicity  and  moral 
reflection.  If  the  reader  peruse  it 
with  the  same  emotions  I  have  ex- 
perienced, he  will  be  thankful  for 
its  introduction,  and  rejoice  with 
me,  that,  notv\  ithstanding  his  many 
perils,  Colonel  Ponsonhy  still  sur- 
vives for  his  country  and  his  friends. 

Dear  Lady  Besbo ROUGH, 


"  The  weather  cleared  up  at 
noon,  and  the  sun  shone  out  a  lit- 
tle just  as  the  battle  began.  The 
armies  were  within  eight  hundred 
yards  of  each  other,  the  vedettes, 
before  they  were  withdrawn,  being 
so  near  as  to  be  able  to  converse. 
At  one  moment  I  imagined  that  I 
saw  Bonaparte,  a  considerable  staff 
moving  rapidly  along  the  front  of 
our  line. 

"  I  was  stationed  with  my  regi- 
ment (about  300  strong)  at  the  ex- 
treme of  the  left  wing,  and  direct- 
ed to  act  discretionally  :  each  of  the 
armies  was  drawn  up  on  a  gentle 
declivity,  a  small  valley  lying  be- 
tween them. 

"  At  one  o'clock,  observing,  as  I 
thought,  unsteadiness  in  a  column 
of  French  infantry  (50  by  20—1000 
— or  thereabouts),  which  were  ad- 


You  have  often  wished  for  J  vancing  with  an  irregular  fire,  I 
some  written  account  of  the  adven- |]  resolved  to  charge  them.  As  we 
lures  and   sufferings  of  your  son,  !i  were  descending  in  a  gallop,   we 


Colonel  Ponsonhy,  in  the  field  of 
Waterloo:  the  modest)- of  his  na- 
ture is,  however,  no  small  obstacle 
in  the  way.  Will  the  following 
imperfect  sketch  supply  its  place 
until  it  comes?  The  battle  was  al- 
luded to  one  morning  in  the  library 


received  from  our  own  troops  on 
the  right  a  tire  much  more  destruc- 
tive than  theirs,  they  having  begun 
lone  before  it  could  take  effect, 
and  slackening  as  we  drew  nearer: 
when  we  were  within  fifty  paces  of 
them,  thev  turned,  and  much  exe- 


at A ,  and  his  answers  to  many  II  cution  was  done  among  them,  as 

of  the  questions  which  were  put  to  II  we  were  followed  by  some  Bel- 
him,  are  here  thrown  together,  as  :i  gians,  who  had  remarked  our  sue- 
nearly  as  1  could  remember,  in  his  *j  cess. 


own  words. 


"  But  we  had  no  sooner  passed 
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through  them,  than  we  were  at- 
tacked in  our  turn,  before  we  could 
form,  by  about  300  Polish  lancers, 
who  had  come  down  to  their  relief. 
The  French  artillery  poured  in 
among  us  a  heavy  fire  of  grape- 
shot,  which,  however,  for  one  of 
our  men  killed  three  of  their  own  : 
in  the  mette  I  was  disabled  almost 
instantly  in  both  of  my  arms,  and 
followed  by  a  few  of  my  men,  who 
were  presently  cut  down  (no  quar- 
ter being  asked  or  given),  I  was 
carried  on  by  my  horse,  till  recei- 
ving a  blow  on  my  head  from  a  sa- 
bre, I  was  thrown  senseless  on  my 
face  to  the  ground.  Recovering, 
I  raised  myself  a  little  to  look 
round  (being,  I  believe,  at  that  time 
in  a  condition  to  get  up  and  run 
away),  when  a  lancer  passing  by, 
exclaimed,  '  Tu  n'es  pas  mort,  co- 
quin  ['  and  struck  his  lance  through 
my  back;  my  head  dropped,  the 
blood  gushed  into  my  mouth,  a  dif- 
ficulty of  breathing  came  on,  and 
I  thought  all  was  over. 

"  Not  long  afterwards  (it  was 
then  impossible  to  measure  time, 
hut  I  must  have  fallen  in  less  than 
ten  minutes  after  the  charge,)  a  ti- 
railleur came  up  to  plunder  me. 
threatening  to  take  my  life.  I  told 
him  that  he  might  search  me,  di- 
recting him  to  a  small  side-pocket, 
in  which  he  found  three  dollars, 
being  all  I  had;  he  unloosed  my 
stock  and  tore  open  my  waistcoat, 
then  leaving  me  in  a  very  uneasy 
posture;  and  was  no  sooner  gone, 
than  another  came  up  for  the  same 
purpose,  but  assuring  him  that  I 
had  been  plundered  already,  he 
left  me;  when  an  officer,  bringing 
on  some  troops  (to  which  probably 
the  tirailleurs  belonged),  and  halt- 
ing where  1  lay,  stooped  down  and 


addressed  me,  saying,  he  feared  I 
was  badly  wounded.  I  replied  that 
I  was,  and  expressed  a  wish  to  be 
removed  into  the  rear:  he  said  it 
was  against  the  order  to  remove 
even  their  own  men,  but  that  if 
they  gained  the  day,  as  they  pro- 
bably would  (for  he  understood  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  was  killed, 
and  that  six  of  our  battalions  had 
surrendered),  every  attention  in  his 
power  should  be  shewn  me.  I  com- 
plained of  thirst,  and  he  held  his 
brandy-bottle  to  my  lips,  directing 
one  of  his  men  to  lay*  me  straight 
on  my  side,  and  place  a  knapsack 
under  my  head  :  he  then  passed  on 
into  the  action,  and  I  shall  never 
know  to  whose  generosity  I  was  in- 
debted, as  I  conceive,  for  my  life — of 
what  rank  he  was  I  cannot  say,  he 
wore  a  blue  great-coat.  By  and 
by  another  tirailleur  came,  and 
knelt  and  fired  over  me,  loading 
and  firing  many  times,  and  con- 
versing with  great  gaiety  all  the 
while;  at  last  he  ran  off,  saying, 
'  Vous  serez  bien  aise  d'entendre 
que  nous  allons  nous  retirer;  bon 
jour,  raon  ami.' 

"  While  the  battle  continued  in 
that  part,  several  of  the  wounded 
men  and  dead  bodies  near  me  were 
hit  with  the  balls  which  came  very 
thick  in  that  place.  Towards  even- 
ing, when  the  Prussians  came,  the 
continued  roar  of  the  cannon  along 
their's  and  the  British  line,  grow- 
ing louder  and  louder  as  they  drew 
near,  was  the  finest  thing  I  ever 
heard.  It  was  dusk,  when  two 
squadrons  of  Prussian  cavalry,  both 
of  them  two  deep,  passed  over  me 
in  full  trot,  lifting  me  from  the 
ground,  and  tumbling  me  about 
cruelly  :  the  clatter  of  their  ap- 
proach, and  the  apprehensions  it 
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excited,  may  be  easily  conceived; 
had  a  gun  come  that  way  it  would 
have  done  for  me.  The  battle  was 
then  nearly  over,  or  removed  to  a 
distance;  the  cries  and  groans  of 
the  wounded  all  around  me  became 
every  instant  more  and  more  audi- 
ble, succeeding  to  the  shouts,  im- 
precations, outcries  of  '  Vive  I'em- 
pereur!'  the  discharges  of  mus- 
ciuetry  and  cannon  ;  now  and  then 
intervals  of  perfect  silence,  which 
were  worse  than  the  noise  —  I 
thought  the  night  would  never  end. 
Much  about  this  time,  I  found  a 
soldier  of  the  Royals  lying  across 
my  legs,  who  had  probably  crawled 
thither  in  his  agony;  his  weight, 
convulsive  motions,  his  noises,  and 
the  air  issuing  through  a  wound  in 
his  side,  distressed  me  greatly,  the 
latter  circumstance  most  of  ail,  as 
the  case  was  my  own.  It  was  not 
a  dark  night,  and  the  Prussians 
were  wandering  about  to  plunder 
(and  the  scene  in  Ferdinand  Count 
Fathom  came  into  my  mind,  though 
no  women,  I  believe,  were  there)  ; 
several  of  them  came  and  looked  at 
me,  and  passed  on  ;  at  length  one 
stopped  to  examine  me.  I  told 
him  as  well  as  I  could  (for  I  could 
say  but  little  in  German),  that  I  was 
a  British  officer,  and  had  been 
plundered  already:  he  did  not  de- 
sist, however,  and  pulled  me  about 
roughly  before  he  left  me.  About 
an  hour  before  midnight,  I  saw  a 
soldier  in  an  English  uniform  com- 
ing towards  me ;  lie  was,  I  sus- 
pect, on  the  same  errand.  He 
came  and  looked  in  my  face  ;  I 
spoke  instantly,  telling  him  who  1 
was,  and  assuring  him  of  a  reward 
if  he  would  remain  by  me.  He  said 
that  he  belonged  to  the  40th  re^i- 
ment,  but  had  missed  it.     He  re- 


leased me  from  the  dying  man: 
1)  ting  unarmed,  he  took  u;>  ;i  v  ord 
from  the  ground,  and  stood  over 
me,  pacing  backwards  and  for- 
wards. At  eight  o'clock  in  the 
morning  some  English  were 
at  a  distance;  he  ran  to  them,  and 
a  messenger  was  sent  on  to  I 
vey.  A  cart  came  for  me.  I  was 
placed  in  it,  and  carried  to  a  farm- 
house, about  a  mile  and  a  half  dis- 
tant, and  laid  in  the  bed  from  which 
poor  Gordon  (as  I  understood  af- 
terwards) had  been  just  carried  out; 
the  jolting  of  the  cart,  and  the  dif- 
ficulty of  breathing,  were  very  pain- 
ful. I  had  received  seven  wounds; 
a  surgeon  slept  in  my  room,  and  I 
was  saved  by  continual  bleeding, 
\-2j  ounces  in  two  day-;,  besides  the 
great  loss  of  blood  on  the  field. 

"  The  lances,  from  their  length 
and  weight, would  have  struck  down 
my  sword  long  before  1  lost  it,  if 
it  had  not  been  bound  to  my  hand. 
What  became  of  my  horse  I  know 
not;  it  was  the  best  I  ever  had. 

"  The  man  from  the  Royals  was 
still  breathing  when  I  was  removed 
in  the  morning,  and  was  soon  after 
taken  to  the  hospital. 

"  Sir  Dennis  Packe  said,  the 
greatest  risk  he  ran  the  whole  day 
was  in  stopping  his  men,  who  were 
firing  on  me  and  my  regiment 
when  we  began  to  charge.  The 
French  make  a  great  clamour  in 
action,  the  English  only  shout. 

"  Much  confusion  arose,  and 
many  mistakes,  from  similarity  i  ! 
dress.  The  Belgians,  in  particu- 
lar, suffered  greatly  from  their  r<  - 
semblance  to  the  French,  b 
still  in  the  very  same  clothes  they 
had  served  in  under  Bonaparte." 

Such,  probably,  is  the  story  of 
many  a  brave  man,  yet  to  me  it  was 
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new.  The  historian,  describing 
military  achievements,  passes  si- 
lently over  those  who  go  into  the 
heat   of  the  battle,  though  there, 


nerous;  nor  has  the  commander,  in 
his  proudest  triumph,  abetter  claim 
to  our  admiration,  than  the  mean- 
est of  his  soldiers,  when  relieving 


as  we  have  seen,  every  character  j,  a  fallen  enemy  in  the  midst  of  dan- 
displays  itself.     The  gay  are  still  i  ger  and  death. 
gay,  the  noble-minded  are  still  ge-  || 


THE  BURNING  BUSH. 
(From  Beaufout's  tC  Kuramania") 


We  had  seen  from  the  ship,  a 
small  but  steady  light  among  the 
hills:  on  mentioning  the  circum- 
stance to  the  inhabitants,  we  learn- 
ed that  it  was  a  yanar,  or  volcanic 
flame  ;  and  they  offered  to  supply 
us  with  horses  and  guides  to  exa- 
mine it. 

We  rode  about  two  miles,  through 
a  fertile  plain,  partly  cultivated; 
and  then  winding  up  a  rocky  and 
thickly  wooded  glen,  we  arrived  at 


the  side  of  the  hill,  there  is  another 
hole,  which  has  apparently  been 
at  some  time  the  vent  of  a  similar 
flame ;  but  our  guide  asserted,  that, 
in  the  memory  of  man,  there  had 
been  but  the  one,  and  that  it  had 
never  changed  its  present  size  or 
appearance.  It  was  never  accom- 
panied, he  said,  by  earthquakes  or 
noises  ;  and  it  ejected  no  stones, 
smoke,  nor  any  noxious  vapours — 
nothing  but  a  brilliant  and  perpe- 
the  place.     In  the  inner  corner  of  II  tual    flame,  which  no   quantity  of 


a  ruined  building  the  wall  is  un- 
dermined, so  as  to  leave  an  aper- 
ture of  about  three  feet  diameter, 
and  shaped  like  the  mouth  of  an 
oven :  from  thence  the  flame  is- 
sues, giving  out  an  intense  heat, 
yet  producing  no  smoke  on  the 
wall;  and,  thougli  from  the  neck 
of  the  opening  we  detached  some 
small  lumps  of  caked  soot,  the  i 
walls  were  hardly  discoloured. 
Trees,  brushwood,  and  weeds,  grow 
close  round  this  little  crater;  a  small 
stream  trickles  down  the  hill  hard 
by,  and  the  ground  does  not  ap- 
pear to  feel  the  effect  of  its  heat 
at  more  than  a  few  feet  distance. 
The  hill  is  composed  of  crumbly 
serpentine,  with  occasional  loose 
blocks  of  limestone,  and  we  percei- 
ved no  volcanic  productions  what- 
ever in  the  neighbourhood. 

At  a  short  distance,  lower  down 


water  could  quench.  The  shep- 
j  herds,  he  added,  frequently  cook- 
!  ed  their  victuals  there;  and  he  af- 
firmed, with  equal  composure,  that 
it  was  notorious  that  the  yanar 
would  not  roast  meat  which  had 
been  stolen. 

This  phenomenon  appears  to  have 
existed  here  for  many  ages;  as  un- 
questionably this  is  the  place  to 
which  Pliny  alludes  in  the  follow- 
ing passage: — "  Mount  Chimaera, 
near  Phaselis,  emits  an  unceasing 
flame,  that  burns  day  and  night." 
We  did  not,  however,  perceive  that 
the  adjacent  mountains  of  Hephaes- 
tia  were  quite  so  inflammable  as 
he  describes  them.  The  late  Co- 
lonel Rooke,  who  lived  for  many 
years  among  the  islands  of  the  Ar- 
chipelago, informed  me,  that,  high 
up  on  the  western  mountain  of  Sa- 
mos,  he  had  seen  a  flame  of  the 
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same  kind,  but  that  it  was  inter- 
mittent. 

Among  several  ruined  building 
about  the  yanar,  we  found  the  re- 
mains of   a  Christian   church.     It 
is  low,  and  rudely  built;  the  inside 
had   formerly    been  stuccoed,  and 
painted   in    compartments  of  red, 
whit.  ,and  green,  but  had  afterwards 
re«  .  ived  a  coarse  coat  of  plaster, 
which  having  dropped  off  in  many 
places,    discovers    several    painted 
inscriptions  curiously  ornamented,! 
but  of  which    we   could   make  out 
little  more  than  "  Tlieodnlus,  the 
servant  of  God."     There  are  many  ' 
mutilated  inscriptions  on  detached 
stones   in    the   neighbourhood:    in 
one  we  again  read  the  name  Olyn-  j 
pus;  another,  which  is  on  a  broken 
pedestal,   that  now  forms  a  part  of 
the  wall   through    which   the  flame 
emerges,  records  the  virtues  of  some  j 
person  to  whom  a  statue  had  been 
erected  at  the  public  expense;  but 
in  none  of  them  is  there  the  small- 
est allusion  to  the  flame. 

Five  miles  north-east  from  De- 
liktash  there  are  some  small  unin-  < 
habited  islands,  called  by  Turks 
and  Greeks,  the  Three  Islands.  ! 
They  are  unnoticed  by  Strabo  and  i 
Ptolemy,  but  are  probably  the  three  ! 
barren  Cypritc  of  Pliny. 

Opposite  to  these  islands,  and 
about  live  miles  in-shore,  is  the  great 
mountain  ofTakhtalu.  The  base, 
which  is  composed  of  the  crumbly 
rock  before  mentioned,  is  irregular- 
ly broken  into  deep  ravines,  and 
covered  with  small  trees:  the  mid- 
dle zone  appears  to  be  limestone, 
with  scattered  evergreen  bushes; 
and  its  bald  summit  rises  in  an  in- 
sulated peak  7*00  feet  above  the 
sea.  There  were  a  few  streaks  of 
snow  left  on  the  peak  in  the  month 
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of  August;  but  many  of  the  dis- 
tant mountains  of  the  interior  were 
completely  white  for  nearly  a  fourth 
diiu  n  their  sides.  It  may  he  infer- 
red from  thence,  that  the  elevation 
of  this  part  of  Mount  Taurus  is 
not  less  than  10,000  feet,  which  is 
equal  to  that  of  Mount  TEtna. 

It  is  natural  that  such  a  striking 
feature   as  this  stupendous  moun- 
tain,   in    a    country   inhabited   by 
an  illiterate  and  credulous  people, 
should  be  the  subject  of  numerous 
tales   and    traditions:    accordingly 
we  were  informed  by  the  peasants, 
that  there  is  a  perpetual  flow  of  the 
purest  water  from   the  very  apex  ; 
and  that,  notwithstanding  the  snow, 
which  we  saw  still  lingering  in  the 
chasms,    roses   blow    there   all    the 
year   round.     The  agha  of  Delik- 
tasb  assured  us,  that  every  autumn 
a   mighty  groan   is  heard  to   i.-sue 
from  the  summit  of  the  mountain, 
I  louder  than  the  report  of  any  can- 
j  non,  but  unaccompanied  by  fire  or 
I  smoke.      He    professed    his    igno- 
j  ranee  of  the  cause;   but,  on  being 
pressed  for  his  opinion,  he  gravely 
i  replied,  that  he  believed   it  was  an 
I  annual    summons    to    the    elect    to 
I  make  the  best  of  their  way  to  Pa- 
1  radise.  However  amusing  theagha's 
theory,  it  may  possibly  be  true  that 
I  such  explosions  take  place.     The 
!  mountain    artillery    described    by 
',  Captains  Lewis  and  Clarke,  in  their 
;  travels  in  North  America,  and  si- 
!  milar  phenomena  which  are  said  to 
!  have  occurred   in    South  America, 
!  seem   to  lend  some  probability  to 
!  the  account.    They  have  also  a  tra- 
I  dition,  that,  when  Moses  fled  from 
Egypt,  he  took  up  his  abode  near 
!  this  mountain,  which  was  therefore 
called  Moossa-daghy, or  themoun- 
!  tain  of  Moses.     May  there  not  be 
A  A 
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some  fanciful  connection  between 
this  story  and  the  yanar  already 
described?  That  place  and  this 
mountain  are  not  many  miles  asun- 
der; and  the  flame  issuing  from  the 
thicket  there,  may  have  led  to  some 
confused  association  with  the  burn- 
ing-bush on  Mount  Horeb,  record- 
ed  in  Exodus. 

From  this  singular  spot  we  re- 
turned by  a  different  road,  and 
halted  at  some  Turkish  huts,  or 
(more  properly  speaking)  heaps  of 
loose  stones,  which,  scarcely  arran- 
ged into  walls,  support,  by  way  of 
roof,  a  covering  of  branches, leaves, 
and  grass;  neither  chimney  nor 
window  was  to  be  seen;  and  no- 
thing- more  wretched  can  be  con- 
ceived  than  these  habitations.  This, 
however,  applies  only  to  the  out- 
side ;  for,  on  our  approach,  the  la- 
dies had  quickly  retreated  to  their 
houses,  and  our  infidel  eyes  were 
not  allowed  to  peep  into  those  hal-  j 
lowed  precincts.  In  fine  weather  ! 
{and  in  that  climate  three-fourths 
of  the  year  are  fine)  the  men  live 
under  the  shade  of  a  tree.  To  the 
branches  are  suspended  their  ham- 
mocks and  their  little  utensils;  on 
the  ground  they  spread  carpets, 
upon  which  the  day  is  chiefty  pass- 
ed in  smoking  ;  a  mountain-stream, 
near  which  they  always  chuse  this 
umbrageous  abode,  serves  for  their 
ablutions  and  their  beverage;  and 
the  rich  clusters  of  grapes,  which 
hang  from  every  branch  of  the  tree, 
invite  them  to  the  ready  repast. 

The  vines  are  not  cultivated  in 
this  part  of  Asia  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  in  the  wine-countries,  where 
each  plant  is  every  year  pruned 
down  to  the  bare  stalk:  they  are 
here  trained  up  to  some  tall  tree, 


frequently  a  plum  or  an  apricot; 
the  tendrils  reach  the  loftiest  as 
well  as  the  lowest  branches,  and  the 
tree  thus  seems  to  be  loaded  with  a 
double  crop  of  fruit.  Nothing  can 
present  a  more  delightful  appear- 
ance than  the  intimately  blended 
greens  and  the  two  species  of  fruit, 
luxuriantly  mingled.  How  allur- 
ing to  the  parched  and  weary  tra- 
veller in  these  sun-burned  regions! 
and  in  none  perhaps  will  he  meet 
with  a  more  hearty  welcome.  In 
the  Turkish  character  there  is  a 
striking  contrast  of  good  and  bad 
qualities: — though  insatiably  ava- 
ricious, a  Turk  is  always  hospi- 
table, and  frequently  generous ; 
though  to  get,  and  that  by  any 
means,  seems  to  be  the  first  law  of 
his  nature,  to  give  is  not  the  last. 
The  affluent  Mussulman  freely  dis- 
tributes his  aspers  ;  the  needy  tra- 
veller is  sure  of  receiving  refresh- 
ment, and  sometimes  even  the  ho- 
nour of  sharing  his  pipe.  His  re- 
ligion binds  him  to  supply  liis 
greatest  enemy  with  bread  and  wa- 
ter, and,  on  the  public  roads,  khans, 
where  gratuitous  lodging  is  givens 
and  numerous  fountains  for  the  be- 
nefit of  the  thirsty  passenger  and 
his  cattle,  have  been  constructed 
by  individual  benevolence. 

In  this  point  of  view,  the  charac- 
ter of  the  modern  Greeks  would  ill 
bear  a  comparison  with  that  of  their 
oppressors.  Such  a  comparison, 
however,  would  be  unfair,  for  sla- 
very necessarily  entails  a  peculiar 
train  of  vices  :  but  it  may  be  hoped, 
that  the  grovving  energy,  which 
must  one  day  free  them  from  poli- 
tical slaverjr,  will  also  emancipate 
them  from  its  moral  effects. 
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PERSONS  AND  MANNERS 
(From  Raffles'  ' 

Thf.  inhabitants  of  Java  and  Ma- 
dura are  in  stature  rather  below  the 
middle  size,  though  not  so  short  as 
the  Biigis  and   many  of  the  other 
islanders.      They    are,    upon    the 
whole,  well  shaped,  though  less  re- 
markably so  than  the  Malayus,  and 
ereet  in  their  figures.     Their  limbs 
axe  slender,  and  the  wrists  and  an- 
kles particularly  small.      In  gene- 
ral, they   allow  the  body  to  retain 
its  natural  shape.     The  only  ex- 
ceptions to  this  observation  are,  an 
attempt    to    prevent    the     growth 
or  to  reduce  the  size  of   the  waist, 
by  compressing  it  into  the  narrow- 
est limits  ;  and   the   practice,  still 
more  injurious  to  female  elegance, 
of  drawing  too  tightly  that   part  of 
the  dress  which  covers  the  bosom. 
Deformity  is  very  rare  among  them. 
The  forehead  is  high,  the  eyebrows 
well    marked  and  distant  from  the 
eyes,  which  are  somewhat  Chinese, 
or  rather  Tartar,  in  the  formation 
of  the  inner  angle.     The  colour  of 
the  eye  is  dark  ;  the  nose  small  and 
somewhat  flat,  but  less  so  than  that 
of  the  islanders   in  general.     The 
mouth  is  well  formed,  but  the  lips 
are  laroe,  and  their  beauty  gene- 
rally injured  by  the  practice  of  fi- 
ling and  dying  the  teeth  black,  and 
by   the   use   of  tobacco,    siri,  &c. 
The  cheek-bones  are  usually  pro- 
minent; the  beard  very  scanty;  the 
bair   of  the   head    generally    lank 
and  black,  but  sometimes  waving 
in  curls,  and  partially  tinged  with 
a  deep  reddish-brown  colour.    The 
countenance    is   mild,  placid,  and 
thoughtful,    and    easily    expresses 
respect,  gaiety,  earnestness,  indif- 
ference, bashful  ness,  or  anxiety. 


OF  THE  PEOPLE  OF  JAVA, 

'  History  of  Java.") 

In  complexion,  theJavans,  as  well 
as  the  other  Eastern  islanders,  may 
be  considered  rather  as  a  yellow  than 
a  copper-coloured   or  black  race. 
Their  standard  of   beauty,  in   this 
respect,  is  "  a  virgin  gold  colour:" 
except  perhaps  in   some  few  dis- 
tricts in  the   mountainous  parts  of 
the  country,  where  a  ruddy  tinge  is 
occasioned    by    the    climate,    they 
want  the  degree  of  red  requisite  to 
give  them  a  copperish  hue.     It  may 
be  observed,  however,  that  they  are 
generally  darker  than  the  tribes  of 
the  neighbouring  islands;  especi- 
ally the  inhabitants  of  the  eastern 
districts,  who  may  indeed   be  con- 
sidered as  having  more  delicate  fea- 
tures, and  bearing  a  more  distinct 
impression  of  Indian  colonization, 
than  those  of  the  western  or  Stirrda 
districts.     The  S  tin  das  exhibit  ma- 
ny features  of  a  mountainous  race. 
They  are  shorter,  stouter,  hardier, 
and  more  active  men,  than  the  in- 
hahitants  of  the  coast  and  eastern 
districts.     In    some    respects   they 
resemble  the   Madurese,  who  dis- 
play a  more  martial  and  independ- 
ent air,    and   move  with  a    bolder 
carriage,  than  the  natives  of  Java, 
A    considerable    diiTerence   exists 
in  perron  and  features  between  the 
higher  and  lower  classes ;  more  in- 
deed than  seems  attributable  to  dif- 
ference of  employment  and  treat- 
merit.     The  features  and  limbs  of 
the  chiefs  are  more  delicate,  and 
approach  more   nearly  to  those  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Western  Indi;;; 
while  those  of  the  common  people 
retain  more  marked   traces  of  the 
stock  from  which  the  islands  were 
originally  peopled.    In  colour  there 
A  a  2 
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are  many  different  shades  in  differ- 
ent families  and  different  districts, 
some  being  much  darker  than 
others.  Among  many  of  the  chiefs 
a  strong  mixture  of  the  Chinese  is 
clearly  discernible:  the  Arab  fea- 
tures are  seldom  found,  except 
among  the  priests,  and  some  few 
families  of  the  highest  rank. 

The  women,  in  general,  are  not 
so  good-looking  as  the  men  ;  and  to 
Europeans  man)7  of  them,  particu- 
larly when  advanced  in  years,  ap- 
pear hideously  ugly.  But,  among 
the  lower  orders,  much  of  this  de- 
ficiency of  personal  comeliness  is 
doubtless  to  be  attributed  to  the  se- 
vere duties  which  they  have  to  per- 
form in  the  field,  to  the  hardships 
they  have  to  undergo  in  carrying 
oppressive  burdens,  and  to  expo- 
sure in  a  sultry  climate.  On  the 
neighbouring  island  of  Bali,  where 
the  condition  of  the  women  among 
the  peasantry  does  not  appear  by 
any  means  so  oppressed  and  degra- 
ded, they  exhibit  considerable  per- 
sonal beauty;  and  even  on  Java  the 
higher  orders  of  them,  being  kept 
within  doors,  have  a  very  decided 
superiority  in  this  respect. 

In  manners  the  Javans  are  easy 
and  courteous,  and  respectful  even 
to  timidity  ;  they  have  a  great  sense 
of  propriety,  and  are  never  rude 
or  abrupt.  In  their  deportment 
they  are  pliant  and  graceful;  the 
people  of  condition  carrying  with 
them  a  considerable  air  of  fashion, 
and  receiving  the  gaze  of  the  curi- 
ous without  being  at  all  disconcert- 
ed. In  their  delivery  they  are  in 
general  very  circumspect  and  even 
slow,  though  not  deficient  in  ani- 
mation when  necessary. 

The  soil  is  in  general  extremely 
fertile,  and  can  be  brought  to  yield 


its  produce  with  little  labour.  Ma- 
ny of  the  best  spots  still  remain 
uncultivated,  and  several  districts 
are  almost  desert  and  neglected, 
which  mightbe  the  seats  of  a  crowd- 
ed and  happy  peasantry.  In  ma- 
ny places  the  land  does  not  require 
to  be  cleared,  as  in  America,  from 
the  overgrown  vegetation  of  prime- 
val forests,  but  offers  its  service  to 
the  husbandman  almost  free  from 
every  obstruction  to  his  immediate 
labours.  The  agricultural  life  in 
which  the  mass  of  the  people  are 
engaged,  is  on  Java,  as  in  every 
other  country,  the  most  favourable 
to  health.  It  not  only  favours  the 
longevity  of  the  existing  race,  but 
conduces  to  its  more  rapid  renewal, 
by  leading  to  early  marriages  and 
a  numerous  progeny.  The  term 
of  life  is  not  much  shorter  than  in 
the  best  climates  of  Europe.  A 
very  considerable  number  of  per- 
sons of  both  sexes  attain  the  ad- 
vanced age  of  seventy  or  eighty, 
and  some  even  live  to  one  hundred 
and  upwards;  nearly  the  same  pro- 
portion survive  forty  and  fifty  as 
in  other  genial  climates. 

While  life  is  thus  healthy  and 
prolonged,  there  are  no  restraints 
upon  the  formation  of  family  con- 
nections, by  the  scarcity  of  subsist- 
ence, or  the  labour  of  supporting 
children.  Both  sexes  arrive  at  ma- 
turity very  earl}r,  and  the  customs 
of  the  country,  as  well  as  the  na- 
ture of  the  climate,  impel  them  to 
marry  young  ;  the  males  at  sixteen, 
and  the  females  at  thirteen  or  four- 
teen years  of  age:  though  fre- 
quently the  women  form  connec- 
tions at  nine  or  ten,  and  (as  Montes- 
quieu expresses  it)  "  infancy  and 
i  marriage  go  together.'"  The  con- 
veniences which  the  married  ecu- 
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pie  require  are  few  and  easily  pro- 
cured. The  impulse  of  nature  is 
seldom  checked  hy  the  experience 
of  present  deficiencies,  or  the  fear 
of  future  poverty.  Subsistence  is 
procured  without  difficulty,  unci 
comforts  are  not  wanting.  Chil- 
dren, which  are  for  a  very  shore  pe- 
riod a  burden  to  their  parents,  be- 
come early  the  means  of  assistance 
and  the  source  of  wealth.  To  the 
peasant  who  labours  his  field  with 
his  own  hand,  and  who  has  more 
laud  than  he  can  bring  into  culti- 
vation, they  grow  up  into  a  species 
of  valuable  property,  a  real  trea- 
sure; while,  during  their  infancy 
and  the  season  of  helplessness,  they 
take  little  from  the  fruits  of  his  in- 
dustry but  bare  subsistence. 

Their  education  costs  him  little 
or  nothing  ;  scarcely  any  clothing 
is  required;  his  hut  needs  very  lit- 
tle enlargement,  and  no  beds  are 
used.  Many  of  them  die  in  infan- 
cy from  the  small-pox  and  other 
distempers,  but  never  from  scanty 
food  or  criminal  neglect  of  parents. 
The  women  of  all  classes  suckle 
their  children,  till  we  ascend  to 
the  wives  of  the  regents  and  of  the 
sovereign,  who  employ  nurses. 

As  the  Javans  are  a  quiet  domes- 
tic people,  little  given  to  adventure, 
disinclined   to   foreign  enterprise, 


not  easily  roused  to  violence  or 
bloodshed,  and  little  disposed  to 
irregularities  of  any  kind,  there 
are  but  few  families  left  destitute 
in  consequence  of  hazards  incur- 
red or  crimes  committed  by  their 
natural  protectors.  The  character 
of  bloodthirsty  revenge  which  hai 
been  attributed  to  all  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  Indian  Archipelago, 
by  no  means  applies  to  the  people 
of  .lava;  and  though,  in  all  cases 
where  justice  isbadly  administered, 
or  absolutely  perverted,  people  may 
be  expected  to  enforce  their  rights, 
or  redress  their  grievances,  rather 
by  their  own  passions  than  by  an 
appeal  to  the  magistrate,  compa- 
ratively few  lives  are  lo>t  on  the 
island  by  personal  affray  or  private 
feuds. 

It  is  part  of  the  domestic  eco- 
nomy, that  the  women  of  the  family 
should  provide  the  men  with  the 
cloths  necessary  for  their  apparel ; 
and,  from  the  first  consort  of  the 
sovereign  to  the  wife  of  the  lowest 
peasant,  the  same  rule  is  observed. 
In  every  cottage  there  is  a  spin- 
ning-wheel and  loom,  and  in  all 
ranks  a  man  is  accustomed  to  pride 
himself  on  the  beauty  of  a  cloth 
woven  either  by  his  wife,  mistress, 
or  daughter. 
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PLATE  15.- 


-BltlGHTON    WALKING 
DUESS. 


j  body,  composed  of  alternate  strips 

j  of  byas-tucked  muslin  and  letting- 

Jaconot  muslin  round  dressover     in  lace.     Long  sleeve,  finished  at 

a  French  grey  sarsnet  slip.     The  I  the   wrist    by  rouleaus   of  worked 

dress   is   richly  worked  round  the  ;j  muslin,   each  rouleau  edged    with 

bottom   and  up  the  front.     High  |  narrow  lace.     Over   this   dress   is 
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worn  the  Blandford  spencer,  com- 
posed of  white  queen's  silk.  We 
refer  our  readers  to  our  print  for 
the  form  of  this  spencer ;  it  is  trim- 
med, in  a  very  novel  and  tasteful 
style,  with  white  satin  and  braiding. 
Fichu  of  white  gauze,  very  full 
trimmed  with  tulle.  Blandford  bon- 
net, composed  of  Leghorn  :  the 
crown  is  rather  high,  the  front  of 
a  moderate  size,  and  square  at  the 
ears;  it  is  lined  with  white  satin, 
and  trimmed  with  the  same  mate- 
rial and  Leghorn  tassels,  a  bunch 
of  which  is  placed  at  the  left  side. 
A  full  bunch  of  blue  fancy  flowers 
ornaments  it  in  front,  and  it  is  fi- 
nished by  white  satin  strings.  The 
shape  of  this  bonnet  is  peculiarly 
novel  and  becoming.  Pale  yellow 
slippers,  and  Limerick  gloves. 


PLATE  1G. — THE  GLENGARV  HABIT 

Is  composed  of  the  finest  pale  blue 
cloth,  and  richly  ornamented  with 
frogs  and  braiding  to  correspond. 
""The  front,  which  is  braided  on  each 
•  side,  fastens  under  the  body  of  the 
Jia-bit,  which  slopes  down  on  each 
side  in  a  very  novel  style,  and  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  form  the  shape 
to  considerable  advantage.  The 
epaulettes  and  jacket  are  braided 
,to  correspond  with  the  front,  as  is 
also  the  bottom  of  the  sleeve,  which 
is  braided  nearly  half  way  up  the 
arm.  Habit-shirt,  composed  of 
cambric,  with  a  high  standing  col- 
lar, trimmed  with  lace.  Cravat  of 
soft  muslin,  richly  worked  at  the 
ends,  and  tied  in  a  full  bow.  Nar- 
row lace  ruffles.  Head-dress,  the 
Glengar}7  cap,  composed  of  blue 
satin,  and  trimmed  with  plaited 
ribbon  of  various  shades  of  blue, 
and  a  superb  plume  of  feathers. 
$lue  kid  gloves,  and  half-boots. 


We  are  indebted  to  the  taste  antf 
invention  of  Miss  M'Donald  of 
29,  Great  Russel-street,  Bedford- 
square,  for  both  our  dresses  this 
month.  

GENERAL   OBSERVATIONS   ON 
FASHION    AND    DRESS. 

Few  of  the  fair  votaries  of  ton 
remain  in  town  at  present;  Brigh- 
ton, Cheltenham,  and  other  (daces 
of  fashionable  resort  for  the  au- 
tumnal months,  are  crowded,  and 
it  is  from  them  that  we  must  select 
models  of  taste  and  elegance  to 
present  to  our  fair  readers. 

The  general  style  of  dress  at  this 
moment  appears  to  be  a  whimsical, 
but  not  inelegant,  mixture  of  the 
French  and  English  costume  for 
the  promenade  and  carriage  attire. 
We  refer  our  readers  to  our  print 
for  an  elegant  specimen  of  this 
style  of  dress.  The  hats  and  bon- 
nets, with  one  exception,  are  en- 
tirely French:  that  one  is  a  plain 
round  hat,  of  the  same  shape  as  that 
worn  by  gentlemen.  These  hats 
are  composed  of  fancy  straw,  chip, 
French  willow,  or  Leghorn  ;  the 
crown  is  ornamented  with  rouleaus 
of  satin,  and  the  top  has  a  full  puf- 
fing of  gauze  to  correspond.  A 
large  bunch  of  corn-flowers,  min- 
gled with  ears  of  wheat,  is  a  favour- 
ite ornament,  but  straw  flowers  are 
also  considered  fashionable.  Many 
ladies  wear  them  without  any  orna- 
ment. 

Muslin  walking  dresses  are  in 
high  estimation  for  dishabille  :  pop- 
lin and  fancy  silks  are,  howevtr, 
partially  worn.  One  of  the  pretti- 
est dresses  that  we  have  seen  is 
composed  of  jaconot  muslin.  The 
bottom  of  the  skirt  is  finished  by 
four  rows  of  oak-leaves  embroider- 
ed in  coloured  worsteds,  and  pla- 
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-ced  at  considerable  distances  from 
each  other;  each  of  tliese  rows  is 
surmounted  by  a  narrow  pointed 
fiduni  e,  which  is  overcast  with  co- 
loured worsted.  There  are  two  bo- 
dies, the  one  high,  the  upper  part 
of  which  is  formed  entirely  to  the 
shape  of  the  bust  by  letting-in 
lace ;  the  other  is  composed  of 
eased  muslin,  the  easings  drawn  by 
bright  green  ribbon.  This  body  is 
cut  very  low  all  round  the  back;  it 
comes  down  on  each  side  of  the 
front,  but  does  not  meet.  The 
easings  are  zigzag,  and  their  effect 
is  novel  and  pretty.  Plain  long 
sleeve,  finished  at  the  bottom  of 
the  wrist  by  a  zigzag  easing  across 
the  arm,  and  a  full  double  fall  of 
lace.  A  rich  lace  co/lerette,  eased 
with  green  ribbon  to  correspond, 
is  an  indispensable  appendage  to 
this  dress. 

There  is  nothing  very  novel  in 
the  make  of  silk  or  poplin  dresses; 
tliey  still  continue  very  short  in  the 
waist,  tight  to  the  shape  in  gene- 
ral, or  if  there  is  any  fulness,  it  is 
only  at  the  bottom  of  the  waist. 
Ribbon,  though  so  long  in  fashion, 
is  still  in  the  highest  estimation  for 
trimmings;  it  is  indeed  disposed 
in  such  various  ways  as  to  have  an 
appearance  of  novelty.  For  un- 
dress or  half  dress,  ribbon  only 
forms  the  most  fashionable  trim- 
ming. For  pelisses,  satin  is  still 
prevalent;  it  i-.  mostly  disposed  in 
a  double  row  of  shells. 

For  the  carriage  or  promenade 
dress,  white  satin  spencers  and  hats 
are  very  general,  as  are  also  white 
satin  pelisses.  The  spencers  are 
in  general  trimmed  with  blond; 
the  hats  are  ornamented  with  low 
plumes  of  white  feathers,  or  bunches 
of  flowers.     White  satin   pelisses 


are  also  trimmed  with  blond  lace, 
hut  it  has  mostly  a  beading  of  plain 
blond  fancifully  intermixed  with 
chenille. 

Morning  dresses  are  mostly  made 
open  in  front,  and  very  full  trim- 
med with  work :  the  petticoat  is 
trimmed  to  correspond.  The  body 
is  a  chemisette;  it  has  no  collar,  but 
is  trimmed  round  the  neck  with 
three  falls  of  work,  or  else  a  colle- 
retle,  composed  of  lace,  is  worn 
with  it.  These  robes  are  very  ap- 
propriate for  morning  costume,  but 
they  are  too  much  trimmed ;  no- 
thing can  be  more  unbecoming  to 
a  short  figure,  or  a  lady  inclined  to 
what  the  French  term  en  bon  point. 
Tall  belles,  indeed,  appear  to  con- 
siderable advantage  in  those  dress- 
es ;  but  it  is  to  be  hoped,  for  the 
sake  of  the  undersized,  that  the  fa- 
shion will  be  transient. 

Three-quarter  high  bodies  are 
much  in  favour  for  dinner  dress. 
Where  the  gown  is  of  muslin,  the 
body  is  always  composed  of  either 
work  or  letting-in  lace;  the  back 
is  full,  and  the  front  tight  to  the 
bust.  In  queen's  silk  or  sarsnet,  the 
back  is  tight  to  the  shape. 

Low  bodies  are  also  much  worn 

in  dinner  dress,  but  never  without 

a  gauze,  British  net,  or  tulle  Jic/iu. 

j  The  form  of  these  bodies,  indeed, 

renders  an   inside  covering  ^dis- 
cs 

pensable,  as  they  are  made  to  slope 
down  on  each  side  of  the  neck  so 
as  to  expose  it  very  much.  They 
j  are  very  advantageous  to  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  shape. 

Muslin    still    predominates    for 
!  dinner  dress,  but  silks  begin  to  be 
j  in   favour,  and  even  fancy  poplins 
arc  partially  worn.     We  have  no- 
thing novel  to  announce  in  trim- 
nnngs. 
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The  form  of  evening  dress  is  the 
same  as  dinner,  except  that  a  white 
lace  or  satin  front  is  worn  inside 
the  low  body  which  we  have  just 
describee!,  and  that  short  sleeves 
are  almost  universal,  and  long  ones 
are  generally  adopted  in  dinner 
dress.  There  is  no  alteration  in 
the  materials  of  full  dress,  hut  for 
social  evening  parties  fine  clear 
muslin,  richly  trimmed  with  lace 
and  rouleaus  of  twisted  satin  rib- 
bon, or  else  draperies  of  tulle  drawn 
up  by  white  silk  cords  and  tassels, 
and  edged  with  satin  ribbon,  are 
very  fashionable.  A  short  full 
sleeve  is  fastened  up  with  bows  of 
white  satin  ribbon.  A  cestus  of 
white  satin,  edged  with  white  sjlk 
fringe,  and  fastened  behind  in  a 
full  bow  without  ends,  is  worn  with 
these  dresses.  We  have  seen  no- 
thing for  some  time  in  the  form  or 
evening  dress  that  pleased  us  so 
much;  it  is  at  once  simple,  taste- 
ful, and  becoming. 

Caps  are  more  worn  in  half  dress 
than  ever.  Gauze  caps  are  in  very 
high  estimation  As  to  the  forms 
of  these  head-dresses,  they  are  so 
various  that  one  would  be  puzzled 
to  tell  which  was  most  fashionable; 
we  mean  the  crowns  of  caps,  for 
the  lower  parts  are  generally  of  the 
mob  kind.  Some  few  ladies,  in- 
deed, venture  to  wear  what  used  to 
betermedcoitagecaps;  but  though 
they  are  very  becoming,  and  ex- 


ceedingly  proper   for   half  dress, 
they  are  but  partially  adopted. 

The  Blandf'ord  turban,  invented 
by  the  lady  who  favours  us  with 
our  dresses  this  month,  is  at  pre- 
sent in  high  requisition  among  ton- 
ish  elegantes:  it  is  composed  of  a 
white  lace  scarf,  disposed  in  folds 
round  a  small  oval  crown  ;  these 
folds  are  wreathed  with  pearl.  One 
end  of  the  scarf  falls  loosely  over 
the  neck  at  the  right  side,  and  a 
plume  of  white  feathers  is  placed 
at  the  left.  This  is  an  uncommonly 
elegant  head-dress. 

Though  toques  and  turbans  are 
in  general  estimation,  flowers  are 
still  much  in  favour,  particularly 
with  youthful  belles.  White  lace 
scarfs,  either  pinned  carelessly  at 
the  back  of  the  head,  with  the  ends 
flowing  behind,  or  else  disposed  in 
folds  in  the  style  of  a  turban,  are 
also  in  favour. 

Turquoise  and  emeralds,  mixed 
with  pearl,  are  in  high  estimation 
in  full-dress  jewellery.  In  that 
worn  for  half  dress,  plain  gold  con- 
tinues most  in  favour  ;  but  white 
cornelian,  elegantly  set  in  gold,  is 
still  fashionable. 

Half-boots,  the  lower  part  of  kid, 
the  upper  of  stout  silk,  are  in  ge- 
neral estimation  both  for  carriage 
dress  and  for  elegant  promenade 
costume  :  they  are  worn  ver}-  short. 

No  alteration  in  the  fashionable 
colours  for  the  month. 
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Pauis,  August  18,  1817. 

My  dear  Sophia, 

Our  promenades  still  con- 
tinue to  be  filled  with  white-robed 
belles.  Muslin  is  the  order  of  the 
day,  and  cambric  muslin  is  more 


fashionable  for  the  promenade  than, 
any  thing  else. 

Gowns  are  still  made  without 
gores,  and  so  scanty  as  to  have  a 
very  ungraceful  effect.  The  skirts 
of  dresses  also  begin  to  be  a  little 
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shorter.  As  to  trimmings,  tlounces 
are  universal;  they  are  always 
plaited  either  in  large  or  small 
plaits,  and  in  general  scolloped  at 
the  edge.  A  very  favourite  style 
of  body  is  that  which  resembles  a 
habit ;  I  mean  habits  as  they  used  to 
be  worn  ten  or  twelve  years  ago, 
with  a  fulling  collar,  lappcls,  and  a 
row  of  buttons  on  each  side  of  the 
breast.  Long  sleeve,  finished  at 
the  wrist  by  a  long  loose  cuff,  which 
falls  almost  over  the  hand,  and  is 
ornamented  with  three  buttons. 
Half-sleeve,  which  is  very  full,  and 
the  fulness  confined  by  three  bands 
of  muslin  placed  down  the  arm. 

Thejic/tus  worn  with  these  dresses 
are  always  finished  by  an  enormous 
ruff,  which  shades  the  lower  part  of 
the  face,  and  the  fichu  itself  is  plait- 
ed as  small  as  possible. 

A  more  novel  and  becoming 
walking  dress  is  one  composed  of 
cambric  muslin  ;  a  row  of  trimming, 
disposed  in  large  plaits  round  the 
bust,  forms  a  kind  of  pelerine,  and 
another  round  the  waist  has  the 
appearance  of  a  jacket.  The  long 
sleeve  is  drawn  up  at  the  shoulder 
in  one  large  fold,  and  this  fold  is 
edged  also  by  a  row  of  trimming. 
The  bottom  of  the  sleeve  is  finish- 
ed by  three  rows  of  trimming,  to 
correspond  with  the  skirt. 

Silk  scarfs,  spencers,  and  pelisses 
have  entirely  disappeared.  Sashes, 
tied  behind  in  bows  and  long  ends, 
are  very  fashionable,  as  are  also 
coloured  ribbons  tied  round  colle- 
rettes  of  muslin  ;  these  ribbons  are 
generally  plaid. 

White  is  also  most  in  favour  for 
capolcs  and  chapeaux.  Crape,  gros 
de  Naples,  and  perkale,  are  highest 
in  estimation:  straw  is  at  this  mo- 
ment very  little  worn.    The  crowns 
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of  bonnets  are  of  a  very  moderate 
height,  and  the  fronts  are  almost 
invariably  square  at  the  ears. 

Flowers  are  as  much  worn  as 
ever,  and  wheat-ears  are  also  in 
considerable  estimation.  The  fa- 
vourite ornament  for  hats  is  a  wreath 
of  flowers  round  the  top  of  the 
crown;  sometimes  there  is  a  dou- 
ble wreath,  one  of  flowers,  the  other 
of  ripe  wheat-ears.  Roses,  honey- 
suckle, daisies,  geranium,  and  mig- 
nonette, compose  these  wreaths. 
Pinks  are  in  high  favour,  but  they 
are  used  in  bunches,  which  are 
placed  at  the  side. 

Bouillonnes,  lately  so  prevalent 
round  the  edges  and  crowns  of 
bonnets,  are  now  only  partially 
worn.  Loops  of  yellow  straw  are 
in  great  request,  particularly  on 
white  crape  hats. 

Now  for  the  cornet tes  which  I 
mentioned  to  you  in  my  last.  The 
first  of  them  is  composed  of  spotted 
muslin,  and  lined  with  pink  sars- 
net ;  the  lower  part  a  mob,  with 
very  broad  ears;  a  round  crown  is 
plaited  in,  and  this  crown  is  adorn- 
ed with  full  puffings  of  muslin  ;  a 
pink  ribbon  round  the  front,  a  rich 
lace  border,  and  pink  strings,  finish 
it.  This  is  a  pretty  breakfast  cap. 
Another  is  composed  of  tulle;  the 
lower  part  a  mob,  trimmed  with 
plaited  tulle.  This  cornel  I  e  has  a 
dome  crown,  which  is  ornamented 
at  top  with  three  rows  of  rich  lace, 
each  row  surmounted  by  a  bouil- 
lonnc  of  white  satin  ;  the  lower  part 
of  the  crown  is  very  full,  and  the  ful- 
ness is  divided  into  compartments 
by  rouleaus  of  white  satin  :  it  is 
ornamented  with  a  rich  bunch  of 
Provence  roses  and  white  satin 
strings. 

The  last,  and  in  my  opinion  the 
B   B 
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prettiest,  is  composed  of  letting-in 
lace  and  ribbon  ;  the  lower  part  is 
a  mob,  and  the  ears  are  cut  very 
far  back,  and  are  narrow:  it  is 
sloped  up  on  the  forehead  so  as  to 
display  nearly  all  the  front  hair. 
The  crown  is  oval,  of  a  moderate 
size,  and  quite  byas ;  a  small  white 
lace  handkerchief,  the  ends  of 
which  hang  down,  is  tastefully  dis- 
posed round  the  top  of  the  crown, 
and  the  lower  part  is  ornamented 
with  a  wreath  of  honey suekie.  Cor- 
vettes are  rarely  lined  with  silk, 
and  never  but  for  complete  disha- 
bille. 

I  have  nothing  novel  to  announce 
to  you  either  in  the  form  or  mate- 
rials of  dinner  dress.  I  recollect 
at  this  moment,  that  in  speaking 
of  the  promenade  costume,  I  for- 
got to  mention  the  revival  of  a  very 
ancient,  and  in  truth  a  very  unbe- 
coming, fashion  :  I  mean  a  large 
muslin  handkerchief,  the  ends  of 
which  are  tied  behind.  This  is 
worn  as  an  out-door  covering,  with- 
out either  collerette  or  ruff,  and  has, 
as  you  would  say  in  England,  a 
very  dowdy  appearance. 

White  crape  is  partially  worn  in 
full  dress,  but  tulle  is  much  more 
general.  The  ball  dress  which  1 
promised  to  describe  is  composed 
of  it,  and  is  worn  over  a  white  soft 
silk  slip  ;  round  the  bottom  of  the 
slip  is  a  wreath  of  red  honeysuckle, 
which  is  partially  seen  through  the 
draperies  of  the  dress.  These  dra- 
peries, about  a  quarter  deep,  are 
composed  also  of  tulle,  and  edged 
with  blond  ;  they  are  fastened  by- 
silver  cords  and  tassels  of  a  light 
and  elegant  pattern,  and  very 
small.  The  body  has  nothing  par- 
ticular in  its  form,  but  the  trim- 
ming gives  it  an  appearance  of 
novelty  :  it  is  a  broad  blond  lace, 


which  is  draperied  to  correspond 
with  the  bottom  of  the  skirt,  and 
each  drapery  is  fastened  with  a 
pearl  ornament.  The  sleeves  are 
blond  lace,  fastened  up  with  pearl 
ornaments  to  correspond  with  the 
bosom,  and  the  bottom  of  each  of 
the  under  sleeves  is  embroidered, 
but  in  a  smaller  pattern,  to  corre- 
spond with  the  bottom  of  the  slip. 
This  ball  dress  is  in  high  estimation, 
and  certainly  no  fair  votary  of 
Terpsichore  can  wish  for  a  more 
elegant  or  becoming  garb. 

There  is  no  alteration  in  head- 
dresses since  I  wrote  last.  The 
newspapers  have  apprised  you  of 
the  death  of  the  little  princess,  an 
event  which  is  in  every  sense  an 
unfortunate  one  for  her  charming- 
mother.  The  Duke  de  Berri  evin- 
ced a  degree  of  feeling  at  the  time 
which  people  in  general  had  sup- 
posed him  too  volatile  to  possess. 
The  duchess's  sufferings  were  very 
severe,  but  she  had  all  the  conso- 
lation which  friendship  and  uni- 
versal sympathy  could  bestow. 

I  have  just  seen  your  old  friend, 

Miss  D ,  who  has  charged  me 

to  say  a  thousand  pretty  things  in 
her  name  to  you.  She  delivered 
these  florid  nothings  in  a  manner, 
winch  would  have  tempted  me  to 
believe  that  there  was  something 
in  the  air  of  France  that  inclined 
people  to  be  complimentary,  did 
not  my  own  experience  prove  the 
contrary,  for  I  still  retain  all  that 
English  bluntness  on  which  you, 
my  Sophia,  used  so  often  to  rally 
your  ever  affectionate      Eudocia. 

1  forgot  to  mention,  that  one  sees 
occasionally  a  few  chapeaux,  or 
capotes,  of  red  or  green  crape,  or 
gros  de  ISnples;  but  the  generality 
of  head-dresses  are  like  the  gowns 
— white. 
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The  annexed  plate  represents 
chairs  from  the  repository  of  Mr. 
G.  Bullock,  and  they  are  designed 
for  apartments  or"  three  dillerent 
modes  of  building  :  the  centre  chair 
is  intended  for  a  Grecian  library, 
that  to  the  right  of  it  for  a  suite  of 
rooms  in  the  Gothic  style,  and  that 
on  the  left  for  a  book-room  in  a 
mansion  built  in   the  seventeenth 


century.  Although  the  forms  are 
good,  and  well  adapted  to  the  pur- 
pose for  which  they  are  designed, 
yet  the  materials  with  which  they 
are  composed,  and  the  excellence 
of  their  workmanship,  give  an  im- 
portance and  value  to  them,  that  is 
not  to  be  exhibited  by  a  graphical 
representation. 


INTELLIGENCE,  LITE 

iNthe  courseof  nextmonth  will  ap- 
pear a  new  Catalogue  of  Mr,  Acker- 
mann'i  Repository  of  Arts,  consist- 
ing of  between  3  and  1000  copper- 
plate engravings. 

On  the  1st  Sept.  will  be  published 
the  fifth  and  last  part  of  Albert  Du- 
ress Prayer- Book ;  with  introducto- 
ry matter,  a  portrait  of  the  artist, 
and  an  index  explanatory  of  the 
designs.  This  work,  printed  from 
stone,  isthe  first  effort  of  Mr.  Acker- 
niann's  lithographic  press. 

On  the  1st  of  October  will  ap- 
pear, also  from  Ackermann's  litho- 
graphic press,  a  folio  work,  in  for- 
ty pages, containing  Oma/neulsfrom 
the  Antique,  for  the  use  of  architects, 
sculptors,  painters,  and  ornament- 
al workers. 

In  a  few  days  will  be  published, 
An  Essay  on  Public  Credit,  by  Da- 
vid  Hume,   first  printed  in   1752; 
with  a  Letter  to  the  people  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  on  the  prophe- 
tic character  of  its  principles.  The 
appendix  will  contain  an  analysis  ' 
of  Mr.  Bentham's  work  on  Reform, 
and  a  review  of  several  other  pub-  | 
lications  on    the   same    important  j 
subject. 


MARY,  SCIENTIFIC,  &c. 

Soon  will  appear  a  new  edition 
of  the  Abridgment  of  Ainsworth's 
Latin  Dictionary,  revised  by  J.  Ca- 
rey,LL.U. 

Mr.  Moir,  an  indefatigable  com- 
piler of  several  useful  publications, 
announces  another  under  the  title 
of  Curious  and  Interesting  Subjects 
of  History,  Antiquity,  and  Science; 
containing  the  earliest  information 
of  the  most  remarkable  cities  of  an- 
cient and  modern  times,  their  cus- 
toms, architecture,  &c.  &c. 

In  the  course  of  next  month  Mr. 
Henry  Smith,  organist  of  Aldgate, 
will  publish,  by  subscription,  Six 
Canzonet  t  as  for  the  Voice  anil  Piauo- 
Forte,  dedicated,  by  permission,  to 
his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of 
Sussex.  The  words  are  selected 
from  Shakspeare,  Pope,Bloomfu'id, 
and  Sheridan. 

Dr.  Uwins,  physician  to  the  City 
and  Caledonian  Dispensaries,  will 
commence  a  course  of  Lectures  on 
the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medi- 
cine, at  his  house,  No.  1,  Thavies' 
j  Inn,  Holborn,  on  Friday,  the  3d  of 
October,  at  seven  o'clock  in  the 
evening  precisely :  and  in  spring, 
Dr.  Uwins  will  commence  a  course 
B  B  2 
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of  Lectures  on  Materia  Medica  and 
Pharmacy. 

The  original  manuscripts  of  the 
celebrated  Mozart,  consisting  of 
the  scores  of  his  operas,  such  as 
Don  Juan,  Zauberjiote,  Idomeneo, 
Cosifon  tutti,  &,c.  are  in  the  hands 
of  Mr.  T.  Andr6,  music-seller  of 
Offenbach,  by  whom  they  were  pur- 
chased of  the  widow  of  that  emi- 
nent composer. 

To  the  admirers  of  the  rare  pro- 
ductions of  nature  in  general  and 
the  visitors  to  Matlock  Bath  in  par- 
ticular, we  would  recommend,  as 
an  object  well  worthy  of  attention, 
the  Rutland  Cavern,  situated  on  the 
heights  of  Abraham.  These  heights 
afford,  beyond  comparison,  the  fi- 
nest walks  about  Matlock,  which 


are  kept  in  constant  repair  by  the 
proprietor.  They  are  about  a  mile 
in  extent,  running  zigzag  up  the 
face  of  a  mountain,  and  command- 
ing in  various  places  the  most  plea- 
sing views.  The  scenery  in  the  in  • 
terior  of  the  cave  is  singularly  stri- 
king, grand,  sublime,  and  extensive, 
and  superior  to  any  in  this  country. 
It  is  alone  an  instructive  lesson  to 
the  lovers  of  mineralogy,  as  every 
variety  of  vein,  and  the  different 
modes  of  obtaining  the  ore,  may 
be  seen.  To  those  who  are  fond 
of  this  branch  of  natural  history, 
Matlock  Bath  will  prove  highly  in- 
teresting ;  and  at  the  Museum  there 
every  kind  of  the  mineral  produc- 
tions may  be  purchased  on  mode- 
rate terms. 
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ODE 

On  the   18th  June,  1817,  heing  the  Anniver- 
sary of  the  memorable  Battle  of  Waterloo. 

By  John  Carnegie. 
Peace,  peace  to  the  shades  of  those  he- 
roes who  bled 
For  the  freedom  of  Europe,  by  glory's 

aim  led; 
Peace,  peace  to  their  shades,  though  now 

low  their  dust  lies, 
Never  die  shall  their  fame  till  immortal 

they  rise ; 
Peace,  peace  to  the  shades  of  those  war- 
riors true, 
Who  fell  at  the  battle  of  famed  Waterloo  ! 
While  time  shall  last,  while  seas  shall 
beat, 
While  fair  Europa  life  retains, 
At  Waterloo,  the  Gauls'  defeat 

The  Muse  shall   sing  in    grateful 
strains. 

Let  the  loud-sounding  trumpet  the  tri- 
umphs proclaim, 

pf  great  Wellington,  Hope,  Hill,  Dal- 
housie,  and  Graeme ; 


Let  the  nations  to  Britain,  with  banners 

unfurl'd, 
Give  the  palm — she  gave  freedom  to  half 

of  the  world. 
Raise  the  trophy  to  Britain,  emblazon 

her  name 
In  the  temple  of  Glory  and  annals  of 
Fame  ! 
Now  the  mighty  contest's  o'er, 

Joy  shajl  fill  the  world  again  ; 
War  shall  cease  from  shore  to  shore, 
Peace  shall  bless  and  freedom  reign. 

Glasgow. 
THE  EARTHENWARE-SHOP. 

A  FAELE. 

In  an   earthenware  shop,   Jmongst  the 

vessels  of  clay, 
There  arose,  at  one  time,  a  most  terrible 

fray: 
A   great  ill -looking  jar  first   began  fq 

complain. 
How  much  he  endured  from  contempt 

and  disdain ! 
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While  vessels  inferior  in  strength  and  in 

size, 
In  their  gaudy  appearance,  attracted  all 

eyes, 
No   customer  shew'd  him  the  smallest 

respect; 
And  he  was  resolv'd  not  to  bear  such 

neglect. 

His  speech  was  applauded.  But  who 
can  describe 

The  effect  which  soon  follow'd  through- 
out the  clay  tribe? 

This  spirit  fermented  in  ev'ry  direction; 

Pols,  pitchers,  and  pans,  quickly  caught 
the  infection: 

"  Down,  down  with  those  vases  (they  in- 
stantly cry) 

"  Which  so  splendid  appear,  and  are  set 
up  so  high ! 

"  Though,  enamel'd  and  gilt,  they  look 
fine  on  the  shelves, 

"  They're  nothing  but  vessels  of  clay, 
like  ourselves; 

"  And,  to  speak  the  plain  truth,  that 
same  ill-looking  jar 

"  In  strength  and  in  subsiance  excels 
them  by  far." 

A  few,  better  taught  and  more  wise 
than  the  rest, 

Would  hove  fain,  hy  sound  reas'ning, 
their  clamour  suppress'd; 

And  have  shewn  that  the  maker,  in  form- 
ing his  plan, 

To  its  own  use  adapted  each  pitcher  and 
pan; 

That,  though  not  made  the  table  or  side- 
board to  grace, 

F;;ch  might  be  esteem'd  in  its  own  pro- 
per place : 

For  vessels  there  are,  as  we  all  of  uv 
know, 

Which  we  cannot  dispense  with,  though 
not  meant  for  show  : 

Thus,  banishing  envy,  contention,  and 
strife, 

We  should  each  live  a  useful  and  peace- 
able life. 

But  in  vain  was  calm  reas'ning:  the 
noise  was  renew'd, 
And  mischief  and  misery  quickly  ensued. 


"  Down,  down  with  those  vases  (again 

was  the  cry) 
"  Which  so  splendid  appear,  and  are  set 

up  so  high!" 
But,  ah  !  they  ne'er  thought,  when  they 

tore  down  the  shelves, 
The  ruin  they  surely  would  bring  on 

themselves: 
For  those  wretched  fanatics  had  not  sense 

to  know, 
That  the   vases  in    falling  would  crush 

them  below. 


SONGS. 

From  Moore's  '*  Lalla  Rookh." 

Oh!    there  are  looks  and  tones  that  dart 
An  instant  sunshine  through  the  heart — 
As  if  the  soul  that  minute  caught 
Some  treasure  it  through  life  had  sought; 

As  if  the  very  lips  and  eyes, 
Predestin'd  to  have  all  our  sighs, 
And  never  be  forgotten  again, 
Sparkled  and  spoke  before  us  then! 

So  came  thy  every  glance  and  tone 
When   first   on   me   they  breath'd   and 

shone; 
New,  as  if  brought  from  other  spheres, 
Yet  welcome,  as  if  loved  for  years  ! 

Then  fly  with  mc — if  thou  hast  known 
No  other  flame,   nor  falsely  thrown 
A  gem  away,  that  thou  hadst  sworn 
Should  ever  in  thy  heart  be  worn. 

Come,  if  the  love  thou  hast  for  me, 
Is  pure  and  fresh  as  mine  for  thee  ; 
Fresh  as  the  fountain  under-ground, 
When  first  'tis  by  the  lapwing  found*. 

But  if  for  me  thou  dost  forsake 
Some  other  maid,  and  rudely  break 
Her  worshipped  image  from  its  base, 
To  give  to  me  the  ruin'd  place; — 

Then  fare  thee  well — I'd  rather  mke 
My  bower  upon  some  icy  lake, 

*  The  Huilbiul,  or  lapwing,  is  supposed  to 
have  the  power  of  discovering  water  under- 
ground. 


TO  OUR  READERS  AND  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Publishers,  Authors,  Artists,  and  Musical  Composers,  are  requested  to  transmit 
announcements  of  works  which  they  may  have  in  hand,  and  we  shall  cheerfully  insert 
them,  as  we  have  hitherto  done,  free  of  expense.  New  musical  publications  also,  if 
a  copy  be  addressed  to  the  publisher,  shall  be  duly  noticed  in  our  Review;  and  extracts 
from  new  books,  of  a  moderate  length  and  of  an  interesting  nature,  suitable  for  our 
Selections,  will  be  acceptable. 

Inamorator's  Epistle  has  been  submitted  to  Mr.  Sagephiz,  who  is  of  opinion  that, 
as  love  is  proverbially  ingenious,  if  his  correspondent' s  passion  is  not  capable  of  sug- 
gesting the  means  of  surmounting  the  difficulty  in  questioti,  his  case  is  beyond  the  reach 
of  advice. 

The  reference  to  a  Plate  at  the  head  o/"Sentimental  Travels  to  the  South  of  France, 
p.  1 93,  is  a  mistuke,  as  there  ivill  be  no  engraving  to  the  Letter  in  our  present  Number. 

Some  Illustrations  of  the  Gleanings  which  have  been  given  in  our  late  Numbers, 
shall  appear  in  our  next. 

The  papers  of  A  Traveller — Desmond — Constantia — and  LL.  D.  are  not  adapted 
to  our  Miscellany. 

We  should  be  thankful  to  S.  L.for  a  sight  of  the  Narrative  of  a  Tour  to  which  he 
alludes. 


Persons  who  reside  abroad,  and  who  wish  to  be  supplied  with  tbis  Work  every  Month  as 
published,  may  have  it  sent  to  them,  free  of  Postage,  to  New-York,  Halifax,  Quebec,  and 
to  any  part  of  the  West  Indies,  at  £i  12s.  per  Annum,  by  Mr.  Thojinhill,  of  the  General 
Post-Office,  at  No.  21,  Sherborne- Lane;  to  Hamburgh,  Lisbon,  Cadiz,  Gibraltar,  Malta,  or 
any  Part  of  the  Mediterranean,  at  £4  12s.  per  Annum,  by  Mr.  Serjeant,  of  the  General 
Post-Office,  at  No.  22,  Sherboi  ne-lane  ;  and  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  or  any  part  of  the 
East  Indies,  by  Mr.  Guy,  at  the  East-India  House.  The  money  to  be  paid  at  the  time  of 
subscribing,  for  either  'j}  6,  9,  or  12  months. 
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ARCHITECTURAL    HINTS. 

PLATE    IS. — A    GOTHIC    COTTAGE. 


This  building  is  suited  to  a  small 
family,  and  would  make  a  very  con- 
venient parsonage-house  to  a  living 
of  moderate  income  :  it  consists  of 
a  parlour,  dining-room,  and  libra- 
ry ;  a  kitchen,  scullery,  larder,  &c. 
on  the  ground  floor;  and  of  four 
chambers  and  a  dressing-room  on 
the  bed -room  floor.  The  design 
is  picturesque  in  its  effect;  and  if 
executed  with  a  judicious  atten- 
tion to  the  forms  of  the  doors,  win- 


dows, ceilings,  &c.  it  would  be- 
come a  very  simple  and  neat  ex- 
ample of  domestic  Gothic  architec- 
ture. It  is  intended  that  the  roof 
should  be  covered  with  tiles,  but 
great  care  should  be  taken  that 
they  are  from  some  other  building, 
and  have  lost  the  offensive  glare 
that  red  tiles  always  possess  when 
new,  for  such  a  colour  would  be 
fatal  to  the  pleasing  effect  of  the 
building. 


THE  DOMESTIC  COMMONPLACE-BOOK; 

Containing  authentic  Receipts  and  miscellaneous  Information   in  every  Branch  of 
Domestic  Economy,  and  of  general  Utility. 


IMPROVEMENT    OF    CIDEU    AND 
PEURY. 

It  is  asserted,  that  owing  to  the 
prevalence  of  rain,  and  the  low 
temperature  of  the  atmosphere  du- 
ring the  summer  months,  the  ap- 
ples and  pears  will  be  so  deficient 
in  saccharine  matter,  that  the  ex- 
pressed juice,  instead  of  forming  a 
vinous  liquor,  as  that  of  cider  and 
perry,  will  run  to  vinegar.     In  or- 
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der  to  supply  this  deficiency,  it  is 
recommended  to  the  makers  of  ci- 
der and  perry  to  employ  the  beet- 
root or  the  parsnip,  in  the  propor- 
tion of  eight  pounds  of  either  of 
these  roots  to  eight  bushels  of  ap- 
ples or  pears,  or  to  grind  either 
with  an  infusion  of  malt.  In  this 
manner  cider  or  perry  may  be  made 
equal  to  any  foreign  wine,  and  very 
superior  to  the  wine  received  from 
C  c 
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the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Of  the 
beet-root  there  are  two  sorts  in  ge- 
neral use,  viz.  the  red  and  white. 
Those  who  may  wish  to  give  their 
liquors  a  high  colour  may  employ 
the  former,  but  the  latter  certainly 
abounds  most  with  saccharine  mat- 
ter. 


REMEDY    FOR    ULCERATED   SORE- 
THROAT. 

Drop  some  good  brandy  on  a 
piece  of  refined  lump-sugar,  till  it 
lias  absorbed  as  much  as  it  will 
contain,  which  suffer  to  remain  in 
the  mouth  till  it  be  gradually  dis- 
solved. Repeat  the  same  four  or 
five  times  a  day,  and  in  the  course 
of  a  few  days  the  ulcers  will  wholly 
disappear. 


BURNS   AND   SCALDS. 

A  medical  writer  in  one  of  the 
Bath  papers,  in  speaking  of  the 
best  remedies  for  burns  and  scalds, 
which  are  to  be  procured  instantly 
in  most  houses,  states,  that  oil  of 
turpentine  is  an  excellent  applica- 
tion ;  but  this  is  not  always  at  hand. 
Next  to  this  in  effect  are  the  strong- 
est spirits  that  can  be  procured,  as 
ssther,  spirits  of  wine,  brand}',  rum, 
gin,  &c.  or,  in  the  absence  of  these, 
vinegar.  These  should  be  applied 
by  means  of  folded  linen  cloths 
to  every  kind  of  burn,  and  to  scalds 
before  the  skin  begins  to  rise.  Soap 
dissolved  in  water  is  likewise  a 
good  application.  In  proof  of  the 
efficacy  of  spirits,  the  following  case 
is  given: — At  a  respectable  inn  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Bath,  a  fe- 
male servant,  in  taking  a  ham  from 
the  boiler,  fell  down,  and  was  scald 
ed  in  a  dreadful  manner,  her  neck 
and  body  being  literally  scarified: 
applications  of  cloths  well  soaked 


in  brandy  were  immediately  re- 
sorted to,  and  proved  almost  mi- 
raculously efficacious,  so  much  so, 
that  when  a  surgeon,  who  had  been 
sent  for,  arrived  in  about  an  hour 
after  the  accident  happened,  he 
said  nothing  could  improve  the  ap- 
pearances; he  declined  ordering 
any  thing  but  a  continuance  in  the 
same  process,  and  in  a  few  days 
the  poor  girl  was  quite  recovered, 
and  soon  after  scarcely  a  vestige, 
or  even  appearance,  of  the  accident 
remained. 

Pulverised  chalk,  mixed  with 
whites  of  eggs  to  the  consistence 
of  cream,  frequently  applied  to 
prevent  its  congealing,  is  also  de- 
clared to  be  an  excellent  remedy 
for  burns  or  scalds. 


REMEDY  FOR  THE  STONE. 
Take  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  the 
expressed  juice  of  horsemint,  and 
a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  red  onion 
juice,  evening  and  morning,  till 
the  cure  is  perfected.  White  onions 
will  not  have  the  same  effect  as 
red.  To  get  the  juice  of  them, 
they  may  be  cut  in  thin  slices,  and 
well  salted,  and  bruised  between 
two  pewter  plates.  It  is,  however, 
the  juice  of  the  horsemint  which 
possesses  the  most  virtue  in  this 
disorder,  and  a  strong  decoction  of 
this  will  generally,  in  time,  effect 
a  cure.  If  used  in  this  way,  the 
dose,  of  course,  should  be  consi- 
derably larger. 


WORMING  DOGS. 
It  is  asserted,  that  the  fatal  ef- 
fects of  hydrophobia  in  the  human 
species  might  be  prevented  by  a 
law  to  enforce  the  worming,  or  the 
extractinjrof  a  ligament  likeaworm 
under  the  tongue,  cf  all  dogs;  as 
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dogs,  which  have  been  wormed, 
never  bite  under  the  influence  of 
the  disorder,  but  die  quiet  and 
harmless.  A  writer  on  this  subject 
advises  an  appeal  to  the  celebrated 
Dr.  .Tenner,  by  any  one  desirous  of 
ascertaining  the  correctness  of  this 
assertion.  We  should  be  happy 
to  receive  a  confirmation  of  it  from 
that  enlightened  philanthropist. 


CHEAP  ROOFING  FOR  OUTHOUSES. 
A  cheap  and  durable  method  of 
roofing  is  formed  by  dipping  sheets 
of  coarse  paper  in  boiling  tar,  and 
nailing  them  on  boards  or  laths  in 
the  same  manner  as  slates.  The 
whole  is  then  painted  over  with  a 
mixture  of  pitch  and  powdered 
coal,  chalk,  or  brick-dust.  This 
forms  a  texture  which  completely 
resists  all  kinds  of  weather  for  a 
great  length  of  time,  without  re- 
quiring repair.  As  the  roof  is 
made  to  rise  not  more  than  two 
inches  in  a  foot,  the  quantity  of 
timber  required  is  much  smaller 
than  for  any  other  mode. 


METHOD    OF    MAKING    INK. 

A  correspondent  of  The  Gentle- 


mini's  Magazine  has  communicated 
tiie  following  method  of  making 
ink  that  will  never  become  mouldy, 
without  using  any  other  than  the 
common  ingredients  : — It  occurred 
to  me,  says  he,  that  the  mould 
could  proceed  from  the  vegetable 
onesonlv.  I  therefore  put  an  ounce 
of  clean  gum  arabic  into  a  jug,  with 
a  quart,  Winchester  measure,  of  a 
clear  infusion  of  galls,  made  with 
rain-water  and  three  ounces  of 
galls  well  pounded,  and  placed  the 
jug  in  a  cellar,  and  covered  it  loose- 
ly with  paper.  I  stirred  the  liquor 
two  or  three  times  a  day  for  several 
days,  that  the  gum  might  be  per- 
fectly dissolved.  The  mould  be- 
gan to  form  upon  the  surface  in 
twenty-four  days;  ten  days  after- 
wards I  removed  it.  Several  more 
portions  of  mould  formed,  which  I 
took  off  occasionally  during  three 
months,  when  the  liquor  became 
perfectly  purified.  I  then  added 
an  ounce  of  pounded  copperas. 
When  the  mould  fust  began  to 
form,  I  removed  the  jug  into  the 
shady  part  of  a  room,  where  there 
was  no  fire. 


BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES  AND  ANECDOTES. 


MRS.  JEFF  FRY, 


The  Rev.  Mr.  Beloe,  in  his  post- 
humous  work     The    Sexagenarian, 

gives  the  following  account  of  the 
late  Mrs.  Jeffery  of  Bath,  who  for- 
merly shone  in  the  most  distin- 
guished circles  of  the  metropolis 
as  the  wife  of  Alderman  I  lay  ley. 


and  was  very  little  his  inferior  in 
vivacity,  humour,  and  wit.  She 
was  married  first  to  an  opulent 
merchant,  who  was  succeeded  in 
his  business  by  his  beau  clerk  Mr. 
Hayley,  whose  fortunes  were  made 
by  his  obtaining  the  hand  of  the 


Shewas  the  sister  of  John  Wilkes,  \  widow.  He  was  afterwards  Alder- 
of  famous  memory,  had  a  large  por-  j  man  Hayley,  and  a  near  relation 
lion  of  his  intellectual  endowments,  i  of  Haylev  the  poet;  he  was  a  plain, 
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sensible,  good  sort  of  man,  wholly 
absorbed  in  commercial  pursuits, 
and  soon  found  it  expedient,  for 
the  sake  of  a  quiet  life,  to  suffer  his 
cara  sposa  to  do  as  she  liked.  She 
was  exceedingly  well  informed,  had 
read  a  great  deal,  possessed  a  fine 
taste,  and,  with  respect  to  literary 
merit,  considerablejudgment.  She 
accordingly  sought  with  much  avi- 
dity the  society  of  those  who  were 
distinguished  in  the  world  by  their 
talents  and  their  writings.  When 
the  expression  of  those  is  used,  it 
must  be  understood  to  apply  to  men 
only  ;  for  on  all  occasions  she  was 
at  no  pains  to  conceal  her  con- 
temptuous opinion  of  her  own  sex, 
and  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  to 
see  her  at  table  surrounded  with 
ten  or  twelve  eminent  men,  with- 
out a  single  female.  She  had  great 
conversational  talents;  and  unfor- 
tunately, like  her  brother,  she  sel- 
dom permitted  any  ideas  of  reli- 
gion, or  even  of  delicacy,  to  im- 
pose a  restraint  upon  her  observa- 
tions. 

Her  disregard  of  propriety  was 
also  conspicuously  manifested  on 
other  occasions.  She  invariably 
attended  the  more  remarkable  tri- 
als at  the  Old  Bailey,  where  she 
regularly  had  a  certain  place  re- 
served for  her.  When  the  discus- 
sion on  the  trial  was  of  such  a  na- 
ture that  decorum,  and  indeed  the 
judges  themselves  desired  women 
to  withdraw,  she  never  stirred  from 
her  place,  but  persisted  in  remain- 
ing to  hear  the  whole,  with  the 
most  unmoved  and  unblushing  ear- 
nestness of  attention.  She  every 
summer  made  an  excursion  to  such 
parts  of  the  kingdom  as  she  had  not 
before  visited,  and  was  always  ac- 
companied by  a  single  male  friend, 


who  for  a  great  number  of  years 
was  an  American  gentleman  con- 
nected with  the  house  of  Hayley 
by  the  ties  of  mercantile  interests. 
Upon  one  occasion  she  visited  the 
Highlands  with  this  gentleman,  and 
though  accustomed  to  a  very  luxuri- 
ous style  of  living,  she  submitted 
to  the  greatest  privations  and  hard- 
ships in  the  indulgence  of  her  cu- 
riosity. This,  indeed,  was  un- 
bounded ;  it  extended  to  the  ma- 
nufactories, manners,  high  and  low, 
and  worse  than  low,  in  whatever 
place  she  visited.  Her  professed 
object  was  to  see  every  thing  and 
every  body,  which  deserved  or  ex- 
cited attention.  The  season  in 
which  she  visited  the  Highlands 
proved  moreover  to  be  very  wet 
and  tempestuous,  and  the  charac- 
ter of  her  mind  cannot  perhaps  be 
more  accurately  delineated  than  by 
an  extract  of  a  letter  which  she 
wrote  to  her  brother  John  Wilkes 
from  Scotland  :  it  began — r 

"  Dear  Brother, 

"  The  rain  has  been,  and 
still  is,  so  incessant,  that  I  have  se- 
rious intentions  of  constructing  an- 
other ark;  into  which,  however,  I 
shall  be  exceedingly  scrupulous 
whom  I  admit.  As  1  knowyourpar- 
ticular  taste,  I  shall  have  a  cabin 
for  your  use  fitted  up,  and  adorned 
with  Scripture  and  other  prints. 
But  I  will  on  no  consideration 
whatever  suffer  any  unclean  ani- 
mals to  enter ;  for  example,  nothing 
shall  prevail  upon  me  to  admit  ei- 
ther Scotchmen  or  Scotchwomen," 
&c.  &c. 

The  whole  of  the  epistle  was  of 
the  same  strain  and  character,  full 
of  wit,  humour,  and  ingenious 
(however  unjust)  raillery. 
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She  had  a  house  after  her  hus- 
band's death,  and  perhaps  before, 
ut  Bromley  ;  the  measured  distance 
of  which,  from  her  town  residence 
in  Greai  Aiie  street,  Goodman's- 
fields,  whs  precisely  ten  miles. 
Slie  had  four  beautiful  black  horses, 
and  on  entering  her  carriage,  she 
never  failed  to  take  her  watch  in 
her  hand,  and  her  coachman  was 
sure  to  have  a  sorry  bout  of  it,  if 
he  exceeded  the  space  of  an  hour, 
either  going  or  coming. 

She  had  also  a  strong  predilec- 
tion for  the  drama,  had  a  box  at 
botn  the  theatres,  and  generally 
went  from  one  house  to  another. 
She  was  most  particularly  fond  of 
Sbskspeare,  and  never  failed  to  be 
present  when  any  of  his  plays  were 
represented.  Sheallowed  her  coach- 
man but  half  an  hour  to  drive  from 
Goodman's-fields  to  either  theatre. 
Her  remarks  on  the  performances 
and  performers  were  ingenious, 
lively,  pertinent,  and  just. 

She  was  particularly  nice  in  her 
carriage,  which  was  always  built  in 
the  i ugliest  and  most  expensive  style 
of  fashion,  and  kept  with  particu- 
lar neatness.  She  had  one  day  a 
rich  citizen  with  her,  in  one  of 
these  excursions  to  or  from  Brom- 
ley, who  did  not  perceive  that  the 
glass  near  which  he  sat  was  drawn 
up,  and  he  was  so  thoughtless  as 
to  spit  upon  it.  She  indulged  in 
much  laughter,  and  remarked  that 
her  coachman  could  not  possibly 
have  had  a  greater  compliment 
paid  to  his  care  of  the  glasses. 

She  had  a  daughter,  who  did  not 
appear  to  be  exempted  from  the 
general,  indeed  universal  dislike,  or 
rather  contempt,  which  she  avowed 
for  all  her  sex.  They  were  on  the 
very  worst  terms  possible,  and  so 


reluctant  was  she  on  her  daughter's 
marriage  to  perform  the  stipulation! 
required  by  old  U.'s  will,  that  the 
most  harsh  and  rigorous  proceed- 
ings were  found  unavoidably  ne- 
cessary; and  she  was  arrested  on  a 
Saturday  night,  on  coming  from 
the  play,  when  she  had  thousands 
at  hercoinmand  ;  and  detained,  with 
her  male  friend,  who  always  accom- 
panied her,  in  a  spunging-house, 
till  the  Monday  morning. 

In  the  end  she  served  this  same 
gentleman  a  most  slippery  trick. 
He  was  a  native  of  Nantucket,  and 
as  Mr.  H.'s  commercial  connections 
were  principally  in  America,  he 
was  one  of  his  most  intimate  and 
valuable  correspondents.  On  com- 
ing to  England,  he  took  up  his  re- 
sidence in  H.'s  house,  and  on  his 
death,  undertook  the  conduct  of 
the  great  and  extensive  concern 
for  the  widow.  He  was  her  most 
intimate  counsellor,  confidant,  and 
friend,  embarked  his  fortunes  with 
her's,  attended  her  every  where 
and  on  every  occasion,  and  was  in 
all  respects  the  master  of  her  house, 
and  the  director  of  her  family. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  American 
war,  it  was  found  expedient  that 
some  confidential  person  should  go 
over  to  America,  to  see  after  the 
property  still  remaining  in  that 
country,  and  which  was  not  much 
less  than  one  hundred  thousand 
pounds.  Mr.  R**  offered  himself 
for  the  purpose.  The  lady's  at- 
tachment to  him  was  so  strong, 
that  she  determined  not  to  part  with 
him,  and  resolved  to  accompany 
him.  Before  they  embarked,  it 
was  determined,  on  consultation, 
that  they  should  be  married,  ami 
the  archbishop's  licence  was  ac- 
cordingly  obtained.      From  some 
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cause  or  other,  the  solemnization 
was  deferred,  and  they  mutually  co- 
venanted that  it  should  take  place 
on  their  arrival  in  America.  They 
accordingly  set  sail  very  lovingly 
together.  When  they  got  to  Ame- 
rica, they  were  much  noticed  and 
feasted,  and  were  hospitably  re- 
ceived, even  by  General  Washing- 
ton himself,  and  the  mostconsider- 
abie  persons  of  the  country.  Still 
the  marriage  was  not  solemnized. 
Almost  the  first  letters  which  came 
out  from  England,  brought  the  un- 
welcome information,  that  the  pre- 
sence of  Mrs.  H.  or  her  agent  and 
representative,  was  indispensably 
necessary,  to  secure  the  property 
which  was  left  behind,  no  less  con- 
siderable than  that  after  which  they 
went  in  search.  The  gentleman 
of  whom  we  are  speaking  volunta- 
rily undertook  this  mission  also; 
and  leaving  his  friend  and  mistress, 
with  the  promise,  and  indeed  the 
determination,  to  return  immedi- 
ately and  perform  his  contract,  he 
appointed  a  young  mercantile  man 
to  transact  his  business  in  his  ab- 
sence, and  departed  for  England. 

But  mark  the  waywardness  and 
inconsistency  of  some  females:  he 
had  hardly  set  foot  on  British  land, 
when  a  packet  arrived  from  a  cor- 
respondent in  America,  with  the 
information,  that  the  lady  had  found 
solitude  in  that  distant  part  of  the 
world  so  irksome,  and  indeed  so 
intolerable,  that  in  one  short  week 
after  his  departure,  she  had  united 
herself  in  indissoluble  bonds  with 
the  young  man  whom  he  had  left 
as  his  mercantile  representative. 
There  were  no  writings,  settle- 
ments, or  contracts;  but  one  sim- 
ple deed,  stating,  that  the  longest 
Jiver  should  have  all  the  property. 


Before  the  narrative  of  Mrs,  H. 
is  resumed,  the  sequel  of  the  for- 
tunes of  this  disappointed  gentle- 
man shall  be  added.     His  grief  was 
probably  neither  very   acute,   nor 
very  permanent ;  indeed,  he  was  al- 
ready beginning  to  feel  his  situa- 
tion a  sort  of  unmanly  thraldom; 
and  there  can  be  very  little  doubt, 
that  had  he  been  either  pressing  or 
unfortunate,  he  might,  mutatis  mu- 
tandis, have  been  the  happy  bride- 
groom in  America,  rather  than  the 
forsaken   lover   in    England.     But 
he  was  a  man  with  a  great  spirit  of 
enterprize,  had  seen  much  of  the 
world,  and  was  anxious  to  see  more. 
He  had  also  some  very  lofty  schemes 
of  mercantile  aggrandisement,  par- 
ticularly with  respect  to  the  South 
Sea  whale  fishery.     He  was  an  ex- 
ceedingly ingenious  mechanic,  and 
had    invented   a    machine    for    the 
more  certain  destruction  of  whales, 
which  had  the  approbation  of  some 
of  our  most  accomplished  mecha- 
nics.   With  this  view,  not  meeting 
iu  this  country,  or  from  our  govern- 
ment, the  encouragement  he  want- 
ed, and    the  assistance   which    he 
asked,  he  removed  to  France.  Whe- 
ther he  yet  survives,  or  if  he  does, 
in  what  situation  he  remains,  was 
unknown  when  this  was  written. 

Now  to  return  to  Mrs.  Hayley. 
The  hours  of  rapture,  even  with 
younger  subjects  (votaries  at  the 
hymeneal  shrine),  do  not  always 
extend  beyond  the  honey-moon. 
When  a  female,  approaching  to 
seventy,  leads  to  the  altar  a  bride- 
groom who  has  not  seen  thirty, 
these  hours  of  Elysium  seldom  con- 
tinue quite  so  long.  In  a  very 
short  interval,  a  separation  was 
mutually  thought  expedient.  The 
lady,  as  before  observed,  had  con- 
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fided  every  thing  to  the  generosity 
of  her  husband,  and,  with  such  an 
allowance  as  he  thought  proper 
to  make  her,  she  took  a  very  early 
opportunity  of  re-crossing  the  At- 


lantic; and  after  a  short  residence 
in  London,  fixed  herself  at  Bath, 
where  she  passed 

"  An  old  age  of  cards. '' 


MISCELLANIES. 


Plate  19.— SENTIMENTAL  TRAVELS  TO  THE  SOUTH   OF 

FRANCE. 

LETTER     X. 


Already  had  I  reclined  my 
tingling  head  upon  my  pillow,  al- 
ready did  I  perceive  the  approach 
of  tranquil  sleep,  when  chance, 
which  seemed  to-day  to  have  cho- 
sen me  for  its  ball,  thought  fit  to 
subject  me  to  a  trial  equally  unex- 
pected and  severe.  The  compas- 
sionate girl  had,  with  John's  as- 
sistance, fetched  from  the  loft  some 
dried  herbs  to  foment  my  wound. 
She  did  not  think  of  them  till  she 


which  my  head  was  drawn  towards 
her,  my  eyes  rested  upon  an  ob- 
ject, fair  as  the  imagination  of  man 
can  conceive. 

What  an  extraordinary  eoncate- 
nation  of  circumstances!  Little 
could  I  have  imagined  at  the  un- 
pleasant moment  of  the  accident, 
that  my  morning  reverie  would 
produce  such  a  reality  for  the 
peaceful  evening. 

"  O  Margot!"  whispered  I,  un- 


was  just  stepping   into   bed;    but  !  able  to    resist   the    temptation    of 
this  did  not  prevent  her  from  go-  |j  throwing  my  arms  round  thegrace- 


ing,  barefoot  and  without  light,  in 
quest  of  them.  John  was  obliged 
to  make  a  fire  to  warm  the  wine  in 
which  the  herbs  were  to  be  steeped, 
and  all  at  once  the  dear  creature 
came  softly  to  my  bedside,  and  put 
the  smoking  mass  into  her  neck- 
handkerchief,  which  she  took  off 
for  the  purpose  of  binding  it  round 
my  forehead. 

"  Child  !"  said  I,  "  what  are  you 
about  ?  You  are  giving  yourself 
unnecessary  trouble." 

"  I  should  think  not,"  replied 
she  ;  "  or  do  you  fancy  that  you 
look  the  better  for  that  black  spot 
on  your  forehead  r"  At  the  same 
time  she  stooped  over  my  bed,  ap- 
plied the  handkerchief,  and,  as  she 
was  tying  it  behind,  it  so  happen- 
ed that,  owing  to  the  manner  in 


ful  form  of  this  lovely  girl,  "how 
much  more  effectually  mightst  thou 
dispel  my  pangs,  and  change  them 
into  raptures !" 

"  Only  tell  me  how,  then  !"  re- 
plied she,  without  taking  from  me 
a  single  degree  of  that  kindly 
warmth  which  my  happy  situation 
procured  me. 

"  O  thou  I"  continued  I,  after 
a  pause  of  the  deepest  emotion,  in 
the  tenderest  tone  of  which  I  was 
capable — "  what  shall  I  call  thee? 
— child  of  unsophisticated  Nature  ? 
O  Margot,  didst  thou  but  know  the 
whole  secret  of  this  wound,  the 
proudest  trophy  that  I  ever  won 
from  Cupid,  surely  thou  wouldst 
reward  me  for  the  morning's  con- 
flict !  Yes,  I  already  behold  my 
victor's  crown  entwined  with  the 
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fairest  wreaths'  that  ever  Pity  pre- 
sented to  Love!" 

This  was  not  the  first  time,  Ed 
ward,  that  the  delusion  which  all 
symbolical  language  carries  along 
with  it  had  played  me  a  scurvy 
trick ;  but  on  no  occasion  did  so 
many  circumstances  concur  to  ren- 
der that  language  dangerous  as  at 
this  critical  moment.  Innocence 
and  pity  strengthened  its  hidden 
signification.  To  us  Cupid  was 
not  the  ideal  inhabitant  of  an  ideal 
world,  an}'  more  than  the  contusion 
which  he  placed  upon  my  forehead, 
when  I  pressed  his  godship  in  too 
human  a  manner,  was  imaginary. 
At  Athens  this  evidence  of  the  con- 
flict would  certainly  have  obtained 
me  both  reputation  and  alms. 

On  Margot's  bosom  itself,  how- 
ever, I  had  the  firmness  to  translate 
my  figurative  wishes  and  sublime 
tropes  into  the  plain  vulgar  tongue, 
which  gave  them,  to  my  own  asto- 
nishment, a  meaning  that  frighten- 
ed me. 

As  a  culprit  who  advances  to  the 
bar,  pacified  by  the  conviction  that 
the  devil  alone  is  to  blame  for  his 
misdeeds,  and  quits  it  in  despair 
after  the  judge  has  divested  the 
deceitful  adage  of  its  symbolical 
disguise — so  I  shuddered  at  my- 
self, and  virtue  proved  victorious. 

"  I  thank  you,  Margot,"  said  I, 
in  a  firm  tone,  releasing  her  from 
my  embrace,  "  for  your  pity  and 
your  poultice.  It  does  me  good, 
but  sleep  will  do  me  still  more.  Go 
to  bed  now.  To-morrow  I  will  re- 
turn your  handkerchief." 

Just  at  this  moment  the  moon 
threw  her  soft  rays  over  my  bed. 
By  this  light  Margot  retired  with 
all  her  glorious  innocence,  and  I — 
let  the  whole  court  of  Berlin  laugh 


at  me,  if  it  will— -I  fancied  myself 
greater  than  Scipio,  and  slept 
soundly  all  night. 


December  29. 

Heaven  be  praised  !  the  blotch 
is  removed  from  my  forehead.  I 
quitted  my  bed  in  a  cheerful  mood, 
sat  down  immediately  to  my  wri- 
ting-table, and  consigned  the  his- 
tory of  yesterday,  without  a  blush, 
to  my  journal. 

As  soon  as  I  had  finished,  I  left 
my  closet,  sought  the  good-natured 
girl,   and   with  the  open   look   of 
j  conscious  integrity,  and  before  the 
face  of  her  relations,  I  returned  to 
her  the  handkerchief  which  she  had 
;  lent  me  for  the  night.     But  I  know 
i  not  how  it  is,  the  looks  of  them  all 
j  to-day  betray  a  certain  embarrass- 
ment.    Can  any  thing  unpleasant 
j  have  befallen  them?     I  should  be 
sincerely  grieved  if  that  were  the 
case.     They  even  seem  desirous  of 
avoiding  me;    they  go  out  of  the 
house  and  whisper  together,  which 
I  never  observed  them  to  do  be- 
fore.    But  what  most  puzzles  me 
is,  that  little  Margot's  bosom  too 
heaves,  and  she  says  nothing  to  me 
concerning  the  cause  of  her  agita- 
tion.    At  such  moments  we  can  do 
nothing  better  than  to  get  out  of 
our  friends'  way — but  perhaps  the 
girl  will  accompany  me  this  morn- 
ing. 

I  had  purposely  made  a  noise  in 
fetching  my  hat  and  stick  out  of 
the  closet,  brushed  the  one,  and 
looked  as  intently  at  the  other  as  if 
I  had  never  seen  an  oak  sapling  be- 
fore— but  all  was  of  no  use.  Mar- 
got shewed  no  inclination  to  go 
along  with  me,  but  continued  seat- 
ed immoveably  in  a  corner.  In 
passing  I  reached  her  my  hand, 
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which  she  pressed  with  a  fervour 
that  penetrated  my  heart.  "  What 
can  he  the  matter  with  these  good 
folks?"  thought  I,  and  left  them 
quite  disconcerted.  John  followed 
my  example,  and  in  so  doing  af- 
forded me  a  fresh  opportunity  of 
admiring  his  delicate  tact.  1  beck- 
oned him  to  attend  me,  and  thus, 
each  wrapped  up  in  his  own 
thoughts,  we  ascended  the  well- 
known  hill. 

On  reaching  the  top,  I  sat  down 
and  gave  full  liberty  to  my  eyes. 
John,  who  stood  near  me,  seemed 
absorbed  like  myself  in  admiration 
of  the  glorious  prospect.  He  at 
length  broke  silence.  "  Sir,"  said 
he,  **  your  sight  is  very  good.  Can 
you  discern  yonder  in  the  distance 
among  the  trees  a  very  small- 
pointed  spire?" 

I  looked,  but  could  not  disco- 
ver it. 

"  Then,"  continued  he,  "  my 
eyes  must  be  still  better  than  yours. 
You  must  know,  that  this  is  the 
church  of  the  village  from  which 
Margot  comes." 

"  Indeed  !"  answered  I,  and  look- 
ed once  more  towards  it. 

After  a  short  pause,  he  resumed  : 
"  It  is  said  to  be  a  place  where  a 
living  is  easily  obtained." 

I  turned  round  to  him,  and  there 
he  stood  with  folded  hands,  like  a 
criminal  trembling  before  hisjudge. 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  you, 
John?"  said  I  hastily.  And  now 
something-  was  brought  to  light 
which  so  strongly  reminded  me  of 
what  befel  a  professor  of  natural 
philosophy  at  Wurzburg  while  I 
was  a  young  man,  that  I  cannot 
resist  the  inclination  to  relate  the 
circumstance  to  you,  as  an  appro- 
priate transition  to  what  follows, 
Vol.  IV.  No.  XXII. 


and  as  a  proof  that  even  the  most 
enlightened  of  men  may  occasion- 
ally be  led  into  errors. 

The  scholar  whom  I  have  men- 
tioned, and  whose  name  was  Be- 
ringer,  collected  subjects  in  natu- 
ral history,  and  had  the  extraordi- 
nary good  fortune  to  discover  a 
sand-pit  which  was  incredibly  rich 
in  the  rarest  petrifactions.  Figure 
to  yourself  his  transport  on  return- 
ing from  every  secret  visit  with 
bags  full  of  new  treasures  for  his 
cabinet.  His  collection  soon  in- 
creased to  such  a  degree  as  to 
eclipse  every  other  in  this  depart- 
ment, and  he  conceived  the  very 
natural  idea  of  making  known  his 
fortunate  discoveries  to  the  world, 
and,  by  means  of  illustrative  en- 
gravings,  enabling  the  public  to 
appreciate  the  true  value  of  these 
rarities,  certain  that  he  should 
thereby  excite  the  astonishment  of 
all  the  connoisseurs.  In  this  work 
he  says  very  modestly,  "  that  he 
has  received  all  these  curiosities, 
these  birds,  and  frogs,  and  lizards, 
and  bats,  and  members  of  human 
bodies,  so  evidently  converted  into 
sand-stone,  immediately  from  the 
hand  of  Nature;  that  he  dug  them 
up  himself  in  the  happiest  hours  of 
his  life;  and  that  he  bestowed  the 
most  scrupulous  care  upon  the 
drawings  from  which  the  engra- 
vings were  executed." 

It  does  one  good  to  see  the  learn- 
ed gentleman  thus  swelling  with 
self-satisfaction,  and  it  is  certain 
that  nothing  could  detract  from  the 
deserved  honour  of  his  laborious 
discoveries,  but  a  trifling  circum- 
stance which  came  to  his  know- 
ledge when  the  very  last  sheet  of 
!iis  profound  work  was  in  the  press. 
It  was  this : — That  it  was  not  plas- 
D  D 
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tic  Nature,  but  one  of  her  friends, 
who  was  the  author  of  all  the  curi- 
osities described  in  the  book.  One 
of  his  colleagues,  not  anticipating 
the  consequences,  had,  in  a  wag- 
gish humour,  caused  all  those  arti- 
cles to  be  inanuiactured  by  a  com- 
mon stone-cutter,  and  to  be  buried 
over-night  at  the  spot  where  he 
knew  beforehand  that  the  profes- 
sor would  seek  and  find  them  on 
the  morrow. 

When  his  first  fury — the  vehe- 
mence of  which  I  leave  you  to  fi- 
gure to  yourself — at  such  an  un- 
seasonable joke  had  somewhat  sub- 
sided, and  he  had  sufficiently  fret- 
ted and  fumed,  and  made  himself 
ashamed  of  his  credulity,  he  form- 
ed the  best  resolution  that  was  left 
him  to  render  his  dear  folios,  now 
that   the}'  were   printed,  in   some 
measure  useful  for  libraries,  and, 
on  the    other   hand,  not  to  throw 
himself  into  a  gall-fever  by  swal- 
lowing   his   vexation    in    silence. 
He,  therefore,  seated  himself,  with 
all  the  composure  he  was  master 
of,  at  his  writing-table,  and  in   a 
supplement    frankly    related     his 
misadventure  in  very  good  Latin, 
and  not  a  little  surprised  the  cour- 
teous reader,  who   had  so  far  be- 
stowed   due    attention     upon     his 
work,  with  the  unexpected  infor- 
mation that  there  was  not  one  word 
of  truth  in  all  that  he  had  been 
reading-.      He   kindly    admonishes 
all  to  take  warning  by  his  example, 
and  not  to  let  themselves  be  blind- 
ed by  their  passion  for  any  parti- 
cular  pursuit.     He  acknowledges, 
that  now  he  dispassionately  exa- 
mines the  originals,  he  cannot  con- 
ceive where   his   eyes    must   have 
been;     he    hopes    that    his    future 
works  will  be  gainers  by  his  expe- 


rience, and  offers  the  present,  by 
way  of  punishing  his  credulity,  at 
half  the  selling  price. 

Who  can  read  this  passage  with- 
out feelings  of  renewed  regard  for 
the  professor  on  account  of  his  ex- 
traordinary frankness  ?  and  what 
rational  man  is  there  but  would  as- 
sign a  place  in  his  library  to  his 
folio,  perhaps  somewhere  near  La- 
vater's  Physiognomy'? 

Imagine  not,  dear  Edward,  that 
this  story  is  misplaced  here;  and 
now  listen  with  more  attention  than 
you  have  possibly  yet  paid,  to  the 
continuation  of  mine. 

Every  word  that  John  uttered 
stabbed  me  to  the  heart,  and  pro- 
pelled the  blood  into  my  face. 
Never  in  all  my  life,  I  protest  to 
you,  did  I  appear  more  ridiculous 
to  m3*self  than  while  the  fellow,  in 
broken  sentences,  stammered  forth 
his  ardent  love  for  Margot,  and  the 
fervour  with  which  she  returned  it ; 
and  I  recollected  all  my  fine  de- 
clamations on  the  inequality  of 
conditions,  on  the  genuine  jewel 
that  I  had  discovered,  and  all  the 
nonsense  which  for  some  days  had 
been  passing  through  my  head,  and 
flowing  from  my  pen.  My  state  at 
length  was  exactly  like  that  stupi- 
dity into  which  the  most  eminent 
scholars  only  in  general  fall,  when 
they  meet  with  something  in  com- 
mon life — in  their  kitchens,  or  in 
their  cellars  perhaps — which  does 
not  at  the  first  blush  coincide  with 
their  systems.  My  eyes  were  fixed 
on  vacancy,  and  I  lost  at  least  half 
of  what  John  was  saying  to  me. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  he  proceeded,  just 
at  the  moment  when  I  began  to 
collect  my  scattered  thoughts, 
"  now  you  are  acquainted  with  the 
whole,  matter.     Margot  and  I  al- 
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"way?  had  it  upon  our  tongues,  but 
neither  of  us  had  the  courage  to  in- 
form you  of  it,  and  each  was  desi- 
rous of  throwing  the  task  upon  the 
other.  The  day  before  yesterday, 
when  we  toyed  away  the  whole 
morning  together — it  was  the  same 
day  that  you  sent  me  to  the  town — " 

"  And  how  did  you  toy  it  away 
then?"  cried  I  with  impatient  cu- 
riosity. 

"  Why,  it  is  not  worth  mention- 
ing," replied  John.  "  The  girl 
only  shewed  me  something  of  the 
management  of  silk-worms,  and 
the  profit  of  keeping  them.  She 
told  me  that  the  loves  of  these  lit- 
tle insects  diffuse  blessings  over  a 
whole  country,  and  that  whoever 
promotes  their  pleasures  is  richly 
rewarded  for  it  as  for  a  o-ood  ac- 
tion.  And  so  we  were  led  quite 
naturally  to  our  own  love  and  our 
future  housekeeping.  One  word 
brought  on  another;  one  kiss  fol- 
lowed another,  and  then what 

was  I  going  to  say? — yes,  then 
Margot  took  courage,  and  gave  me 
her  hand,  that  she  would  speak  to 
you  about  it  that  very  day. — '  I  will 
come  as  far  as  the  gate  to  meet 
you,'  said  she,  '  and  bring  your 
master  along  with  me — by  the  way 
I  will  tell  him  how  dearly  I  love 
you — I  will  beg  you  of  him  ;  and 
that  you  may  know  at  once  how 
matters  stand,  I  will  give  you  a 
sign.  Look  you,  if  I  come  running 
alone  to  meet  you,  all  will  be  well ; 
but  if  I  have  hold  of  your  master's 
arm,  why  then  you  may  be  sure 
that  our  secret  has  gone  no  farther.' 
Well,  as  I  came  out  of  the  town 
gate  with  a  beating  heart,  I  ob- 
served you  both  sitting  on  the  stone 
seat.  I  saw  Margot  jump  up  all  at 
once;    but,  ah!    what  a  twitch   it 


gave  me  when  a  moment  after- 
wards I  saw  her  holding  you  by 
the  arm  with  her  pretty  little 
hands  !" 

"  O  Montagne!  Mohtaghe  1" 
exclaimed  I,  grinding  my  teeth, 
"  how  just  is  thy  remark,  that  the 
cats  often  play  with  us  when  we 
imagine  that  we  are  playing  with 
them!" 

John  understood  so  much  French 
as  to  suppose  that  I  had  been  say- 
ing something  about  the  mountain) 
and  his  answer  was  of  course  as  in- 
apposite as  could  be  wished.  At 
this  moment,  however,  the  grossest 
of  misconceptions  could  not  have 
discomposed  a  muscle  of  my  face. 

"  Yes,  so  it  was,"  replied  I — 
"  but  proceed." — "  What  more  can 
I  have  to  say,  my  dear  master  ?"  an- 
swered John.  "God  knows  how 
much  it  pains  me  to  think  of  leav- 
ing you  ;  but  it  will  be  easy  to  sup- 
ply my  place.  The  girl  who  is  so 
fond  of  me  is  such  a  good  creature, 
that  I  really  think  no  greater  hap- 
piness could  befal  any  of  us  in  this 
world." 

"  Any  of  us?"  murmured  I,  bit- 
ing my  nails  with  vexation. 

"  In  this  country,"  he  continued, 
"  it  is  easy  to  gain  a  livelihood  and 
to  maintain  a  wife,  especially  an 
industrious  and  careful  one,  such 
as  Margot  will  be,  if  it  were  only 
out  of  love  to  me.  It  was  but  yes- 
terday morning,  when  u  e  were  seek- 
ing you  here  upon  this  mountain, 
and  were  sitting  together  on  this 
very  spot,  that  she  promised  me 
with  a  thousand  kisses — aye  at  least 
a  thousand — to  be  an)'  thing  that  I 
would  have  her." 

"  A   thousand   kisses  !"  thought 
I — "  how  provoking!"  and  at  the 
moment  I  would  have  given  a  good 
D  D  2 
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deal  to  have  had  that  single  one 
back  again  during  which  the  trage- 
dy-writer had  surprised  me.  I  in- 
wardly cursed  the  little  traitress, 
who  could  stammer  and  blush  so 
eloquently  for  any  other,  and  who 
could  give  such  ardent  kisses  to  any 
other  man  than  myself.  I  now  con- 
sidered it  as  certain  that  she  had 
poisoned  my  Mops,  that  she  might 
deprive  me  of  all  my  companions. 
I  could  not  reflect  without  mortifi- 
cation on  the  yesterday's  pages  of 
my  journal,  and  you  have  nobody 
to  thank  but  the  professor  of  Wiirz- 
burg,  that  I  have  not  torn  these 
humiliating  pages,  with  some  of  the 
preceding,  into  ten  thousand  pieces, 
and  thus  deprived  you  of  the  use- 
ful moral  which  you  may  draw  from 
them. 

Painful  as  it  was  to  me  to  lose  a 
faithful  attendant  in  such  an  insi- 
dious manner,  still  I  had  no  solid 
objection  to  urge  against  the  match. 
In  this  dilemma,  I  said  to  him, 
"  This  is  all  very  well,  John — but 
the  difference  of  religion  ?" 

"  That,"  he  eagerly  replied,  "  is 
of  no  consequence  here,  as  Margot 
assures  me." 

"  Has  she  so?"  rejoined  I,  shak- 
ing my  head. 

"  Yes  indeed,  my  worthy  mas- 
ter," continued  he.  "The  great 
St.  Christopher  alone  is  held  in 
some  veneration,  and  so  he  may  be 
for  what  I  care. — But,  sir,  make 
up  your  mind  about  it;  for  without 
your  consent,  the  girl  will  not  have 
me  upon  any  account.  This  is  the 
only  condition  that  she  and  her  re- 
lations insist  upon  ; — and  as  for  me 
— I  declare  to  God  I  would  rather 
pine  to  death  for  love  of  Margot, 
than  do  any  thing  that  you  disap- 
proved." 


"  John,"  said  I  seriously,  "  the 
principal  difficulty  is,  that  I  can- 
not tell  where  I  shall  find  another 
good  servant  in  a  hurry;  and  you 
know  that  you  have  engaged  not  to 
leave  me  during  my  travels." 

For  this  case  too  the  good  folks 
had  taken  care  to  provide.  "  In- 
deed," replied  John  hastily,  "  that 
I  know  but  too  well,  and  I  told  the 
girl  so,  and  this  is  the  weight  that 
presses  most  heavily  upon  our 
hearts.  But,  sir,  Margot  has  a  bro- 
ther, who  is  said  to  be  a  handsome, 
well-behaved  lad,  and  who  can  at- 
tend you  so  early  as  to-morrow, 
if  you  please — she  rejoices  at  the 
idea  of  seeing  him  in  your  livery. 
Though  the  idea  is  so  natural,  yet 
it  never  occurred  to  her  till  late 
last  night." 

"  About  what  time  ?"  asked  I, 

"  As  I  tell  you,"  replied  John, 
"  it  was  quite  late.  Every  body  in 
the  house  was  already  in  bed,  when 
she  came  creeping  like  a  ghost  up 
stairs  to  me  in  the  loft,  to  acquaint 
me  with  the  excellent  thought  that 
had  just  struck  her." 

"  I  should  think,"  cried  I,  inter- 
rupting him  in  the  most  peevish 
tone,  "  it  would  have  been  time 
enough  for  that  next  morning." 

"  So  it  would,"  said  John,  "  but 
she  cannot  keep  any  thing  from  me 
even  for  a  single  night.  But  to 
proceed  with  my  story — it  was  for- 
tunate that  she  did  come  up  into 
the  loft,  for  there  she  found  a  bag 
of  dried  thyme  and  sage  which  had 
been  lost,  and  this  put  her  upon 
making  the  poultice  which  has  done 
you  so  much  good.  Never  was 
there  suchahandy,  industrious  girl. 
j  '  Give  me  the  things,'  said  she, 
when  they  were  ready ;  '  I  will  tie 
them  round  your  master's  head  my- 
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self.  Perhaps  I  shall  yet  find  an 
opportunity  of  speaking  to  him 
about  our  business.  Ah  !  how 
soundly  I  should  sleep  after  it!' 
But  this  morning  she  was  quite 
down-hearted  again — and  though 
I  am  not  less  so,  what  can  I  do  ? 
The  period  of  your  departure  ap- 
proaches nearer  and  nearer,  and  it 
is  now  high  time  that  I  should  know 
what  I  am  to  expect." 

I  was  plunged  into  a  profound 
reverie.  "  She  would  speak  to  me 
about  the  business  ?"  I  repeated 
over  and  over  again.  "  It  was 
lucky  she  did  not.  Last  night  too? 
— in  the  state  in  which  I  then  was? 
— What  a  shock  of  contending 
emotions  would  it  have  produced  ! 
If  the  current  of  all  those  ardent 
feelings  had  been  so  suddenly  and 
so  keenly  frozen,  would  it  have 
been  any  wonder  if  an  apoplexy 
had  instantaneously  carried  me 
off?" 

During  this  soliloquy  I  quite 
forgot  poor  John.  When  I  looked 
round  for  him  again,  his  features 
were  so  disfigured  with  the  tortures 
of  suspense,  that  I  could  not  help 
pitying  him.  I  rubbed  my  forehead, 
fixed  my  eyes  upon  the  azure  sky 
— and  my  resolution  was  taken. 

"  You  have  now  been  ten  years 
with  me,  John,"  said  I  with  emo- 
tion— "  you  have  served  me  faith- 
fully, and  I  am  accustomed  to  you. 
But  your  choice  is  too  good,  and 
the  love  of  such  an  angel  of  a  girl 
overbalances  all  the  objections  that 
I  could  advance.  I  give  you  the 
permission  you  solicit,  and  give  it 
cheerfully.  Continue  to  be  worthy 
of  Margot,  and  may  you  both  be 
happy  1" 

Scarcely  had  I  pronounced  these 
words  when  the  kind-hearted  fellow 


clasped  his  hands.  "  May  God  Al- 
mighty bless  you  !"  said  he,  while 
tears  trickled  down  his  cheeks — 
"  bless  you  soon  with  a  good  and 
charming  wife,  and  may  she  reward 
you  for  all  the  goodness  that  you 
shew  me  at  this  moment  I"  His  feel- 
ings prevented  his  proceeding ;  and 
I — to  recover  myself  from  the  agi- 
tation into  which  the  expression  of 
his  joy  had  thrown  me — (at  least  I 
fancy  that  was  the  reason)  —  slowly 
descended  the  hill,  and  strove  to 
inspire  my  heart,  after  so  rude  a 
shock,  with  courage,  that  I  might 
appear  with  unclouded  brow  be- 
fore the  good  people  of  the  house. 
They  were  waiting  for  me  in  evi- 
dent uneasiness  before  the  door  of 
their  cottage.  Concluding,  how- 
ever, from  the  satisfaction  appa- 
rent in  the  looks  of  my  John,  how 
matters  stood,  they  conducted  me 
without  farther  ceremony  into  the 
room  where  their  niece  had  passed 
the  intermediate  time  with  a  beat- 
ing heart. 

"  Well,  Margot,"  said  I  as  I  en- 
tered, with  as  kind  a  look  as  it  was 
possible  for  me  to  give,  "  now  I 
know  what  carried   you  into   the 
dusty  road  the  day  before  yester- 
day, and  why  you  were  lost  in  such 
profound  thought  on  the  stone  seat. 
Your  broken  slumbers,  your  con- 
i  certed  signs,  your  night-walking, 
I  all  your  secrets,  not  excepting  the 
;  bag  of  herbs,  are  betrayed.    If  John 
!  were  not  so  talkative,  you   should 
!  certainly  not  have  him.     As  it  is. 
;  he  belongs  to  you  by  right.     Such 
,  a  mysterious  girl  ought  to  be  pu- 
j  nished  with  a  chatter-box." 

You  should  have  seen  what  life 
these  words  infused  into  the  little 
innocent  creature.  With  slowing 
cheeks,  heaving  breast,  and  I  know 
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not  how  many  more  charms,  she 
threw  herself,  before  I  was  aware  of 
it,  about  my  neck,  and  forced  up- 
on me  the  droit  de  seigneur — if  you 
choose  to  call  it  so--before  the  face 
of  her  bridegroom.  I  received  her 
first  kiss — for  truth  compels  me  to 
acknowledge,  that  of  the  kisses 
mentioned  in  the  preceding  pages, 
not  one  was  given  by  her  to  me.  j 
The  second  and  succeeding  ones  \ 
were  destined  for  the  happy  John.  ' 

As  soon  as  dinner  was  over,  host 
and  hostess,  Margot  and  John,  re- 
paired, as  it  had  been  agreed  upon  ! 
during  our  repast,  to  the  post.  One; 
helped  the   other  upon    ass-back,  j 
and  away  they  trotted  to  the  village  { 
where  the  family  contract  was  to  f 
be  concluded,  and  where  the  ex- 
change of  my  John  for  Margot's 
brother  was  to  be  effected. 

Meanwhile  I  employed  myself 
for  the  benefit  of  my  travelling 
friends,  as  also  for  my  own  satisfac- 
tion, and  divided  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  produce  of  my  bill 
into  three  parts,  one  of  which  I 
destined  for  my  hosts,  one  for  my 
John,  and  the  third  for  the  little 
treacherous  Margot.  After  this 
settlement  of  accounts,  the  first 
that  was  not  irksome  to  me,  I  seat- 
ed myself  in  my  closet,  committed 
to  paper  what  you  have  read,  and 
awaited  with  extraordinary  compo- 
sure the  return  of  my  friends. 

Their  various  negociations  could 
not  have  met  with  the  slightest  ob- 
stacle, for  they  came  back  earlier 
than  I  expected  them, judging  from 
the  importance  of  the  business 
which  they  had  to  transact.  They 
were  not  pleased  to  find  meat  home, 
and  to  hear  that  I  had  debarred 
myself  of  my  walk,  that  their  house 
and  my  own  little   property  in  it 


might  not  be  left  unprotected. 
They  declared  this  precaution  a  re- 
flection upon  their  honest  neigh- 
bours. "  Or  were  you  perhaps 
afraid,"  cried  Margot,  "  that  the 
robber  who  haunts  the  hill  should 
find  his  way  to  your  writing-table, 
throw  your  papers  into  confusion, 
or  even  run  away  with  them  ?" 

"  The  principal  reason  why  I 
staid  at  home,"  said  I,  in  order  to 
do  away  the  impression  which  my 
fear  had  made  on  them,  "  was,  that 
I  might  finish  my  journal." 

"  And  what  is  a  journal?"  asked 
Margot.  When  I  told  her  that  it 
was  an  account  of  receipts  and  ex- 
penses— of  the  employment  of  time 
— of  our  feelings  and  our  errors — 
that  under  this  last  head  there  was 
a  description  of  her  pretty  little 
self,  and  that  I  should  send  this  ac- 
count to  a  man  who  had  almost 
every  day  reports  of  not  much 
greater  importance  to  lay  before 
his  sovereign — I  thought  she  would 
have  died  with  laughing;  nay,  I 
verily  believe  she  would  not  have 
given  credit  to  what  I  said,  had  not 
John  assured  her  that  it  was  lite- 
rally true. 

1  like  Bastian,  my  new  valet,  ex- 
tremely well.  He  is  a  smart,  cle- 
ver lad,  about  twenty,  who  I  dare 
say  would  as  easily  have  made  up 
his  mind  to  circumnavigate  the 
globe  with  Cook,  as  to  go  with  me 
the  day  after  to-morrow  to  Avig- 
non. I  should  not  mind  adding  a 
crown  per  month  to  his  wages,  on 
account  of  his  resemblance  to  his 
sister. 

I  passed  the  evening  in  hearing 
the  narrative  of  their  journey,  and 
all  the  negociations  and  transac- 
tions with  the  mother  of  the  bride. 
I  found  it  impossible  to  listen  with 
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attention.  T  pored  over  all  the  rid- 
dles with  which  tins  girl  of  thirteen 
had  puzzled  me  since  the  com- 
mencement of  our  acquaintance, 
and  with  which  she  still  continued 
to  puzzle  me,  and  endeavoured  to 
solve  the  latter  more  successfully 


than,  to  the  eternal  disgrace  of  my 
experience,  I  had  done  the  former. 
I  hope  I  shall  he  ahle  to  appease 
this  commotion  of  my  thoughts, 
otherwise  I  am  seriously  apprehen- 
sive that  I  shall  have  a  sleepless 
night. 


IRISH  PRIDE. 


About  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1780,  ayoung  Irishman  of  the  name 
of  O'Hara,  well  descended,  but  of 
moderate  fortune,  arrived  in  Paris, 
bringing  with  him  letters  of  recom- 
mendation to  the  first  families  of 
that  city.  The  grace,  gaiety,  and 
good-nature  of  the  young  Hiber- 
nian,  soon  rendered  him  a  general 
favourite  in  the  first  circles.  He 
appeared  extremely  grateful  for 
the  kindness  he  received,  but  he 
attached  himself  more  warmly  to 
the  family  of  the  Count  St.  Marcel 
than  to  any  of  the  others  who  vied 
in  attention  to  him. 

Monsieur  and  Madame  St.  Mar- 
cel were  indeed  extremely  amia- 
ble, but  there  was  a  stronger  at- 
traction at  their  hotel  than  the  cap- 
tivating manners  or  splendid  hos- 
pitality of  its  possessors.  Theyoung 
Therese  St.  Marcel,  the  count's 
only  child,  was  at  that  period  about 
eighteen.  Madame  St.  Marcel,  who 
wasdotingly  fond  of  her  daughter, 
never  could  be  prevailed  on  to  part 
with  her;  and  Therese  received  her 
education  under  the  paternal  root, 
instead  of  being,  as  was  then  the 
custom,  sent  to  a  convent  in  her 
infancy. 

Mademoiselle  St.  Marcel  would, 
by  a  jury  of  spinsters  on  the  wrong 
side  of  thirty,  have  been  pronoun- 
ced perfectly  plain;  and,  in  truth, 
a  critic  would  not  have  been  able 


10  point  out  a  single  feature  which 
could  separately  be  considered  as 
beautiful.  The  effect  of  the  whole 
was,  however,  fascinating  in  the 
highest  degree.  Her  form,  though 
small,  was  exquisitely  proportion- 
ed ;  and  the  grace  which  attended 
her  every  motion,  would  of  itself 
have  been  sufficient  to  render  an 
ordinary  figure  charming. 

At  once  fond  and  proud  of  his 
daughter,  the  count  was  not  dis- 
pleased at  the  visible  effect  which 
her  charms  produced  upon  O'Hara, 
because  it  never  entered  his  head, 
that  any  sentiment  warmer  than 
admiration  could  be  the  conse- 
quence of  allowing  the  young  peo- 
ple an  unrestrained  intercourse. 
Madame  St.  Marcel  was  of  a  differ- 
ent opinion  ;  but  her  wise  remon- 
strances were  interrupted  with  an 
incredulous  "  Pshaw  !  I  grant," 
said  he,  "  that  this  young  man's 
birth  is  in  his  own  country  more 
than  respectable,  but  it  is  impossi- 
ble that  he  could  have  the  folly  to 
hope  for  an  alliance  with  a  daugh- 
ter of  the  house  of  St.  Marcel." 

The  peremptory  air  with  which 
he  pronounced  these  words  did  not 
alter  the  opinion  of  his  lady,  but  it 
taught  her  the  necessity  of  con- 
cealing it,  and  of  watching  the 
young  folks  narrowly.  She  had 
soon  reason  to  triumph  in  her  pe- 
netration.   O'Hara  found  that  eve- 
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ry  day  increased  his  passion  for 
Therese;  and  as  he  read  in  her  soft 
eyes,  when  she  ventured  to  raise 
them  for  a  moment  to  his,  that  the 
sentiment  was  reciprocal,  he  sum- 
moned courage  to  declare  his  at- 
tachment  to  the  count. 

O'Hara  saw  hut  one  obstacle  to  j| 
his  wishes,  and  that  was,  thesupe-  ; 
riority  of  fortune  on  the  lady's  side; 
this  he  thought  might  be  obviated 
by  his  settling  all  her  property  on 
herself.  As  to  his  birth,  he  was 
perfectly  easy  on  that  score,  accus- 
tomed  from  his  childish  days  to 
trace  the- records  of  his  bouse  till 
they  were  lost  amidst  the  darkest 
shades  of  antiquity,  and  to  hang 
with  exultation  and  delight  on  the 
recital  of  the  chivalrous  feats  of 
his  ancestors,  several  of  whom  had 
exercised  regal  dominion  in  the 
Emerald  Isle:  he  forgot  that  that 
land,  which  was  celebrated  aces  ago 
as  the  seat  of  arts  and  arms,  was 
then  an  obscure  spot,  its  former 
fame  almost  unknown,  and  its  ?ery 
existence  considered  nearly  unim- 
portant by  the  rest  of  Europe. 

The  count's  astonishment  at  the 
avowal  of  O'Hara's  passion  could 
only  be  equalled  by  his  rage  at 
what  he  considered  the  insolence 
of  such  a  declaration.  "  Are  you 
aware,  sir,"  said  he  with  the  great- 
est haughtiness  of  tone  and  man- 
ner, "  whose  blood  flows  in  the 
veins  of  Therese  St.  Marcel  r" — 
"  Yes  !"  replied  O'Hara  in  no  very 
placid  tone,  "  I  am  aware,  count, 
that  your  family  is  one  of  the  first 
in  France ;  but  give  me  leave  to  tell 
you,  that  the  blood  of  Bourbon  it- 
self would  not  be  degraded  by  an 
alliance  with  that  of  O'Hara."  At 
this  speech  the  count  started  back, 
and  fixed  his  eyes  upon  our  Mile- 


sian with  a  look  of  mingled  asto- 
nishment  and  contempt,  which  he 
accompanied  with  a  very  signifi- 
cant shrug. 

This  was  enough  to  irritate 
O'Hara,  who  burst  into  an  account 
of  his  ancestry,  which  the  count 
regarded  as  a  mere  gasconade ;  and 
his  cool  sarcastic  replies  inflamed 
the  spirit  of  the  indignant  Hiber- 
nian to  such  a  degree,  that  he  was 
obliged  to  terminate  the  interview 
abruptly,  for  fear  of  forgetting  the 
chums  which  the  father  of  Therese 
had  on  his  forbearance. 

From  that  moment  the  gates  of 
the  hotel  St.  Marcel  were  shut 
against  O'Hara,  and  the  wan  cheek 
and  dejected  air  of  Therese  too 
plainly  proved  her  mother  was  right 
in  supposing,  that  pride  had  not 
enabled  her  to  ward  off  the  arrows 
of  Cupid. 

Had  O'Hara  been  so  inclined, 
he  might  soon  have  consoled  him- 
self for  the  Count  St.  Marcel's 
haughty  rejection  of  his  alliance. 
A  widow  of  rank  and  fortune,  equal, 
if  not  superior,  to  Mademoiselle  St. 
Marcel,  and  still  young  and  hand- 
some enough  to  inspire  la  belle 
passion,  intimated  to  him  prettv 
plainly,  that  he  possessed  the  pow- 
er to  prevail  upon  her  to  present 
herself  a  second  time  before  the 
altar  of  Hymen.  The  spirit  of 
O'Hara  was  too  disinterested  to 
listen  to  this  overture,  even  if  his 
heart  had  been  disengaged;  but 
his  whole  soul  was  so  absorbed  in 
his  passion  for  Therese,  that  the 
most  perfect  loveliness  could  not 
have  shaken  his  constancy  to  her. 

1-or  some  time  he  supported  his 
spirits  with  the  hope,  that  it  might 
be  possible  for  him  to  prevail  upon 
her  to   consent  to  a  clandestine 
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union;  but  though  passionately  at- 
tached to  him,  ami  firmly  deter- 
mined never  to  wed  another,  The 
rese  shrunk  with  horror  at  the  idea 
of  becoming  a  fugitive  from  her 
paternal  roof,  and  solemnly  decla- 
red, that  from  that  moment  their 
intercourse  was  at  an  end.  Not  all 
the  anguish  which  this  declaration 
gave  to  O'Hara  could  induce  his 
mistress  to  recant  it,  and  our  poor 
Milesian  gave  himself  up  to  de- 
spair. 

Months  passed  away  without  pro- 
ducing any  change  in  his  feelings; 
at  first  he  brooded  in  silence  over 
his  sorrows,  but  finding  that  this 
only  increased  their  poignancy,  he 
unfortunately  had  recourse  to  play 
as  i  means  to  banish  thought.  The 
consequence  may  easily  be  ima- 
gined: destitute  of  coolness  and 
caution,  he  suffered  himself  to  be 
drawn  deeper  and  deeper  into  the 
vortex  of  play,  till  he  was  nearly 
ruined.  The  loss  of  fortune  afflict- 
ed him  but  little,  because  he  was 
fully  convinced,  that  even  if  he  had 
retained  it,  Therese  would  never 
have  been  his.  He  determined  to 
go  to  Germany,  where  he  had  no 
doubt  of  procuring  a  commission 
in  the  emperor's  service;  and  he 
fervently  hoped,  that  he  should  soon 
have  an  opportunity  of  losing  ho- 
nourably a  life,  which  his  unfortu- 
nate passion  had  so  cruelly  embit- 
tered. 

A  few  days  after  he  had  taken 
this  resolution,  his  servant  inform- 
ed him,  that  a  man,  meanly  habited, 
and  far  advanced  in  life,  was  very 
importunate  to  see  him,  and  refu- 
sed to  communicate  his  business  to 
any  one  but  himself. 

O'Hara,  who  supposed  that  it 
was  somebody  in  distress,  desired 
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the  servant  to  shew  him  in,  and, 
with  the  careless  generosity  which 
is  frequently  found  among  hiscoun- 
trymen,  determined  to  relieve  him 
out  of  the  little  he  still  possessed, 
lie  took  out  his  purse,  and  advan- 
ced to  meet  the  stranger;  but  he 
involuntarily  drew  back  with  a  feel- 
ing almost  of  awe  when  he  entered. 

Few  figures,  indeed,  were  more 
calculated  to  command  respect  than 
that  of  the  stranger:  he  was  tall, 
finely  formed,  and  although  a  slight 
bend  indicated  the  approach  of  ex- 
treme age,  it  had  not  impaired  the 
grandeur  of  his  air,  which,  in  spite 
of  his  miserable  apparel,  was  noble 
and  dignified.  His  features  yet 
retained  their  symmetry,  and  his 
eyes  their  fire:  he  fixed  them  for 
a  moment  upon  O'Hara,  and  then 
said,  "  Does  your  memory  retain 
no  trace  of  me?" 

O'Hara  sprang  forward  and 
caught  his  hand.  "  Surely."  said 
he,  "  you  must  be  my  uncle  Col- 
lins, whom  we  have  so  long  be- 
lieved dead !" 

His  conjecture  was  just;  and  as 
he  felt  himself  pressed  to  the  bosom 
of  his  aged  relative,  he  experienced 
a  feeling  of  pleasure  for  the  first 
time  during  many  months.  But 
the  narrative  of  his  uncle  soon 
changed  his  sensation  to  the  hitter 
one  of  self-reproach.  He  found, 
that  after  fifteen  years  spent  in 
India,  his  uncle  was  returning  to 
his  native  land  a  beggar;  a  train 
of  untoward  circumstances  having 
deprived  him  in  a  few  months  of  a 
considerable  property,  which  he 
had  realized  during  the  first  years 
of  his  residence  in  India. 

It  cost  O'Hara  a  bitter  pang  to 
reveal  to  him  his  own  poverty,  and 
the  cause  of  it.  "  But  do  not 
E  E 
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think,"  cried  he,  <:  my  dear  uncle, 
that  your  old  age  shall  want  the 
moderate  comforts  of  life.  I  have 
Still  a  little  left,  and  ere  that  is  ex- 
pended my  sword  shall  carve  out  a 
subsistence  for  both  of  us,  for  from 
this  hour  we  part  no  more.1' 

The  old  man  did  not  thank  him  ; 
he  only  said,  as  he  squeezed  his 
hand,  "  You  are  my  sister's  son!" 
These  words,  and  the  look  that  ac- 
companied them,  thrilled  to  the 
heart  of  O'Hara,  who  determined 
to  make  immediate  arrangements 
for  quitting  Paris. 

Tiie  night  before  he  expected  to 
begin  his  journey  he  went  to  the 
opera,  where  he  knew  M.  St.  Mar- 
cel and  his  family  would  be,  that 
he  might  have  the  gratification  of 
gazing  for  the  last  time  on  his  be- 
loved mistress.  It  was  that  memo- 
rable night  on  which  the  opera- 
house  was  burned  to  the  ground. 
When  the  alarm  of  fire  was  given, 
the  general  confusion  and  distress 
were  so  great,  that  St.  Marcel,  who 
with  difficulty  brought  out  his  wife, 
imagined  that  his  daughter  had  es- 
caped with  the  rest  of  their  party  ; 
but  what  was  his  horror  when,  upon 
placing  Madame  St.  Marcel  in 
safety,  he  found  that  Therese  had 
not  been  seen  ! 

Never  had  thecountexperienced 
such  agony  as  at  that  moment.  He 
had  sprained  his  ancle,  so  that  lie 
could  not  walk;  and  as,  with  a  look 
of  hopeless  despair,  he  cast  his  eyes 
upon  the  opera-house,  he  beheld 
the  flames  bursting  from  every  side. 

"  Oh,  my  child!  my  Therese!" 
cried  the  agonized  father,  "  will 
no  one  venture,  to  thy  assistance? 
Ten  thousand  crowns,  twenty  thou- 
sand crowns,  half  my  fortune  to 
him   who   saves  my  child  !"      He 


called  in  vain;  death  appeared  to 
be  the  inevitable  consequence  of 
any  attempt  to  enter  the  house, 
and  no  voice  spoke  of  aid  to  the 
distracted  father,  who  loudly  offer- 
ed all  that  he  possessed  to  any  one 
who  would  even  try  to  save  his 
child.  At  that  dreadful  moment, 
when  hope  was  extinct,  and  St. 
Marcel  wildly  invoked  Heaven  for 
that  death  which  he  believed  his 
darling  was  then  suffering,  a  man, 
dreadfully  scorched, rushed  through 
the  crowd,  and  laid  Therese  at  his 
feet. 

A  single  glance  sufficed  to  con- 
vince St.  Marcel  that  the  deliverer 
of  his  daughter  was  O'Hara,  but 
before  he  could  utter  the  rapturous 
thanks  which  sprang  to  his  lips, 
O'Hara  had  mingled  with  the 
croud  and  disappeared. 

Those  only  who  are  themselves 
parents  can  conceive  the  joy  with 
which  Monsieur  and  Madame  St. 
Marcel  folded  their  recovered  trea- 
sure to  their  bosoms.  She  had 
fainted,  but  she  soon  regained  her 
senses,  and  they  then  learned,  that 
being  separated  by  the  crowd  from 
a  gentleman  who  was  assisting  her 
to  get  out,  she  had  fainted  through 
terror,  and  recollected  nothing  more 
till  she  found  herself  in  their  arms. 

The  fine  hair  of  Therese  and  her 
beautiful  arms  had  suffered  severely 
by  the  fire,  but  her  face  was  unin- 
jured. She  was  very  anxious  to 
know  who  her  deliverer  was,  for 
she  had  seen  O'Hara  in  the  house, 
and  she  felt  a  hope  that  it  might 
be  he;  but  her  father's  silence  up- 
on the  subject  checked  it  almost  as 
soon  as  it  rose. 

St.  Marcel  was  silent,  only  that 
he  might  give  his  Therese  a  de- 
lightful surprise.     He  was  all  im= 
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patience  for  the  next  day,  that  lie 
might  see  O'llura,  on  whom  he 
determined,  notwithstanding  his 
want  of  noble  French  blood,  to  be- 
stow Thcrese.  But  on  going-  to 
his  lodgings  the  next  day,  he  was 
told  that  Mr.  O'Hara  was  ill,  and 
could  set  no  one.  It  was  to  no 
purpose  he  told  the  servant  he 
must  see  his  master,  though  only 
for  a  moment,  master  and  man 
were  alike  inexorable  ;  even  gold, 
that  universal  master-key,  could 
not  procure  him  admission  to  the 
chamber  of  the  invalid. 

"  This  is  very  strange  !"  mur- 
mured he  to  himself;  "  has  he  then 
forgotten  Therese?"  The  partial- 
ity of  the  fond  father  led  him  to  re- 
ject this  idea,  and  he  determined 
on  making  a  second  trial.  A  se- 
cond and  a  third  were  not,  however, 
more  successful.  At  last  by  stra- 
tagem he  gained  admission  to  the 
chamber  of  O'Hara,  the  sight  of 
whom  had  such  an  effect  upon  his  I 
feelings,  that  instead  of  beginning 
the  speech  which  he  intended  to 
address  to  him,  he  burst  into  tears,  j 
O'Hara  was  evidently  moved,  but  : 


daughter:  all  I  possess  is  therefore 
in  justice  yours." 

"  No,"  replied  O'Hara  indig- 
nantly, <w  I  was  not  to  be  bribed  in- 
to an  act  of  humanity:  I  would 
not  for  ten  thousand  times  your 
wealth  have  rushed  upon  what  I  be- 
lieved certain  destruction,  for  I 
threw  myself  into  the  flames  not 
to  save  Therese,  which  I  thought 
impossible,  but  to  perish  with  her." 

"  My  son  !  my  dear  son  !"  cried 
the  softened  father,  "  you  will  live 
with  her,  I  trust  in  God,  for  many, 
many  happy  years!  You  have  de- 
served her,  and  she  shall  be  yours." 

"  No,  count,"  replied  O'Hara, 
attempting  to  conceal  his  visible 
emotion  by  a  forced  calmness;  "  I 
am  now  poor  and  destitute,  and  I 
never  will  eat  the  bread  of  another, 
though  that  other  should  be  the 
woman  whom  I  love  even  as  my 
own  soul." 

"  O'Hara!  my  dear  O'Hara  !  this 
pride  is  unworthy  of  you,"  cried 
the  count.  He  was  proceeding 
when  the  door  of  an  antechamber 
opened,  and  Mr.  Collins  appeared. 
"  Spare  your  arguments,   count," 


lie  strove  to  conceal   his  feeliivs:  cried  he;  "believe  me,  there  are 

he  saluted  the   count  coldly,  and  none  necessary :   in   a  few  minutes 

inquired  to  what  cause  be  was  in-  O'Hara    will    solicit    the    hand    of 

debted  for  the  honour  of  his  visit,  your  daughter  on  his  knees." 


"  Can  you  ask   me  that?"  cried 
St.   Marcel,  "  knowing  as  you  do 
how  deeply  I  and  mine  are  indebt-  i 
ed  to  you." 

"  You  owe  me  nothing,  count," 
replied  O'Hara;  "  what  I  did  was 
from  a  selfish  motive,  and  I  neither 


"  What,  uncle,"  cried  the  asto- 
nished O'Hara,  "  do  you  believe  it 
possible  I  could  so  debase  myself? 
No,  I  swear  bv  Heaven  ! " 


"  Hold,"  exclaimed    his   uncle, 
"rash  boy  !  would  yon  renounce  the 
happiness  which  is  at  this  moment 
deserve  nor  will  accept  of  thanks."     within  your  grasp?  I  have  imposed 
11    Nay,  sir,"    said   St.    Marcel,     upon  you :  shocked  to  find  that yoa 
whose  spirit   began  to  be  roused,  iissipated  your  small  paternal 

il  you  have  a  claim  to  more  than  !'  fortune,  I  presented  myself  in  the 
thanks.  I  publicly  offered  my  ;'  garb  of  poverty  before  yon.  to  try 
whole  fortune  to  the  saviour  of  my     whether  you  had  been  the  victim 
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of  imprudence  or  of  habitual  de- 
pravity. The  result  of  our  meet- 
ing was,  my  instantly  bequeathing 
to  you  wealth  enough  to  satisfy 
avarice  itself.  I  would  have  waited 
immediately  upon  the  Count  St. 
Marcel,  but  I  knew  money  could 
not  propitiate  him;  accident,  or 
rather  let  me  say  Providence,  has 
rendered  him  favourable  to  your 
wishes:  and  now,"  continued  he 
with  a  smile,  as  he  perceived 
O'Hara  clasp  the  count  in  his  arms, 
"  will  you  refuse  the  hand  of 
Mademoiselle  St.  Marcel?" 

"  I  have  half  a  mind,"  said  St. 
Marcel,  when  his  emotion  had  sub- 
sided, "  to  deny  it  to  him  now,  as 
a  punishment  for  his  pride." 

"  No,  my  dear  count,"  said  Col- 
lins, "  that  punishment  would  be 
too  severe.  His  faults  are  those  of 
the  head  only;  a  few  years'  expe- 
rience, with  your  lovely  daughter 
for  his  monitress  and  guide,  will,  I 
trust,  subdue  that  impetuosity  which 
is  his  greatest  failing,  and  render 
him  worthy  even  of  your  alliance." 


The  emphasis  which  Mr.  Col- 
lins laid  upon  the  last  words  flat- 
tered the  darling  foible  of  the  count, 
who  took  his  leave,  to  announce  the 
joyful  intelligence  to  his  wife  and 
daughter. 

Need  we  tell  our  readers,  that 
Therese  heard  with  delight,  that 
her  love  and  her  duty  were  at  last 
happily  united  ?  The  sweetest 
tears  she  had  ever  shed  flowed  from 
her  eyes  while  her  father  detailed, 
with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  his  na- 
tion, the  scene  he  had  just  witness- 
ed. St.  Marcel  kissed  them  off,  as 
she  leaned  upon  his  shoulder,  and 
straining  her  to  his  breast,  exclaim- 
ed, "  Yes,  my  daughter,  he  is 
worthy  of  you!" 

The  count  was  not  mistaken; 
O'Hara  was  an  exemplary  husband, 
and  during  many  years  that  St. 
Marcel  witnessed  the  happiness  en- 
joyed by  him  and  his  Therese,  he 
never  regretted  the  moment  that 
he  grafted  the  scion  of  a  Milesian 
stock  upon  the  genealogical  tree 
of  St.  Marcel. 
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INSERTED  IN  THE  REPOSITORY,    N°.  XVIII. 

TO  THE  EDITOR. 


Sir, 

I  earnestly  entreat  your 
earliest  leisure  moments  to  decide, 
and  that  in  your  very  next  Reposi- 
tory, an  important  dispute.  My 
cousin  Eleonora  from  the  North, 
and  our  mutual  friend  Aspasia  from 
the  South,  have  laid  a  bet — it  is  a 
pine-apple  against  the  most  ele- 
gant trimmed  Parisian  bonnet  that 
can  be  selected  by  the  winner — on 
the  real  author  of  the  enigma, 
which  I  verily  believe  was  first  pub- 
lished in  your  Repository  for  the  1st 
of  June,  signed  Byron,  or  given 


as  written  by  the  noble  lord  of  that 
name.  Eleonora  insists  upon  it, 
though  I  know  not  from  what  source, 
that  it  was  not  composed  by  his 
lordship:  Aspasia  can  by  no  means 
assent  to  such  an  assertion,  unless 
date  and  other  circumstances  be 
adduced  to  support  that  opinion. 
Various  reasons  were  assigned  by 
Eleonora:  such  as,  that  it  would 
not  be  read  without  a  great  name; 
that  the  secret  author  did  not 
choose  to  be  known  ;  that  the  wri- 
ter of  it  was  very  intimate  with  our 
ingenious  lord,  &c.  &.c.  &c:    but 
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all  this  in  the  eye  of  Aspasia  did 
not  avail,  and  as  to  the  ear  it  was 
a  strain  that  had  no  more  effect  up- 
on it,  than  the  buzz  of  a  bee  or  a 
beetle,  or  so  many  vibrations  or 
rlutterings  of  a  Zephyr's  wing. 

My  brother,  moreover,  has  de- 
termined to  sport  a  beautiful  blood 
mare  on  the  side  of  Aspasia,  against 
an  elegant  set  of  chessmen,  with 
richly  embroidered  satin  check  to 
play  thereon,  the  property  of  Ele- 
onora's  brother :  my  request,  there- 
fore, I  flatter  myself  will  not  seem 
such  a  bagatelle  as  can  be  passed 
over  unnoticed.  Your  speedy  an- 
swer may  enable  the  pig  to  get  out 
of  his  poke,  and  the  cat  out  of  the 
bag;  in  other  words,  such  as  have 


the  vanity  to  claim  the  production, 
and  pretend  to  be  too  modest  to  dis- 
cover the  name,  would  appear  to 
act  in  this  instance  with  no  small 
degree  of  duplicity.  Yours  with 
regard,  Soi'HONlSBA. 

27th  August,  UI7. 

***  ^e  are  sorry  that  it  is  not  in  our 
power  to  answer  the  inquiry  of  our  fair 
correspondent.  We  can  only  assure  her, 
that  the  Enigma  in  question  was  forward- 
ed to  us  with  the  name  of  Lord  BvaOH 
affixed.  If  the  contributor  who  favour- 
ed us  with  it,  or  any  other  of  our  readers, 
can  furnish  information  decisive  of  a 
point  to  which  so  much  importance  seems 
to  be  attached,  we  entreat  them  to  lose 
no  time  in  relieving  the  suspense  of  So- 
PHONisBAand  her  fair  friends. — Editor. 


THE  HISTORY 

The  family  of  Marcus,  though 
noble,  is  not  affluent,  and  he  was, 
from  prudential  motives,  destined 
for  the  church  at  a  very  early  age; 
but  his  passion  for  a  military  life 
was  so  strong,  that,  finding  he  could 
not  prevail  upon  his  father  to  pur- 
chase him  a  commission,  he  eloped 
for  the  purpose  of  enlisting  as  a 
common  soldier.  This  step  con- 
vinced his  father,  that  it  would  be 
in  vain  to  try  to  divert  him  from 
the  profession  of  arms;  he  accord- 
ingly purchased  him  a  commission, 
and  the  young  soldier,  happy  in 
the  attainment  of  his  wish,  eagerly 
seized  every  opportunity  to  distin- 
guish himself. 

The  love  of  glory  rendered  the 
heart  of  Marcus  invulnerable  to  the 
arrows  of  Cupid;  but  though  not 
susceptible  of  the  tender  passion, 
few  men  were  more  alive  to  the 
ties  of  consanguinity:  a  dutiful 
and  affectionate  son.  he  never,  but 


OF  MARCUS. 

in  the  elopement  which  procured 
him  the  commission  he  was  so 
anxious  to  obtain,  gave  his  parents 
reason  to  complain  of  him ;  his 
conduct  as  a  brother  was  also  ex- 
emplary, but  the  object  of  his  fond- 
est attachment  was  his  only  sister, 
a  beautiful  girl  seven  years  young- 
er than  himself. 

This  charming  girl,  whose  name 
was  Celia,  was  indeed  the  darling 
of  her  whole  family.  While  she 
was  yet  a  child,  Marcus  would  fre- 
quently indulge  himself  in  antici- 
pating the  rank  to  which  her  sur- 
passing loveliness  would  one  dav 
raise  her;  and  when  his  rapid  rise 
in  his  profession  put  him  in  pos- 
session of  a  handsome  income,  he 
devoted  all  that  he  could  spare  from 
his  own  expenditure  to  the  purpose 
of  adorning  his  darling  sister. 

Celia's  entree  into  fashionable 
life  was  attended  with  an  tclut 
which  promised  to  realize  the  most 
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sanguine  hopes  of  her  family.    Her 
beauty  was  the  theme  of  universal 
panegyric,  and  the  most  splendid 
proposals  awaited  her  acceptance. 
Her  parents  were  anxious  that 
she  should  make  her  election  ;  but 
she  shewed  so  much  disinclination 
to  marry,  that,  as  she  was  still  very 
young,  they  desisted   from  impor- 
tuning  her.      The   cheek  of    the 
young    soldier    was    flushed    with 
higher  pleasure   at  the   recital  of 
the  conquests  achieved  by  his  sis- 
ter's brilliant  eyes,  than  at  the  ap- 
plause bestowed  upon  his  own  ex- 
ploits.     He  had    been    some  time 
absent   from    his   family,    and    he 
eagerly  seized  an  opportunity  of 
returning,    to  pass  a  few  months 
with  relations  so  tenderly  beloved. 
He  found,   upon    his   arrival   at 
home,  that  Celia  was  paying  a  vi- 
sit in  the  neighbourhood  to  a  dis- 
tant relation   of   his   mother,   who 
was  married  to  a  nobleman  of  high 
rank.     He  received  a  pressing  in- 
vitation  to  pass  a  short  time  at  the 
house   of    this    nobleman,    whose 
name  was  Cassander,  and  he  con- 
sen  ted,    on    condition    that   Celia 
should  return  with  him  at  the  end  j 
of  a  week. 

Marcus  set  out  for  the  seat  of 
Cassander  in  high  spirits;  he  took 
with  him  a  very  elegant  sword  as  a 
present  for  Cassander,  whose  lady 
had  always  been  exceedingly  fond 
of  Celia.  He  anticipated  all  the 
way  the  pleasure  he  should  feel  in 
folding  his  sister  to  his  bosom  after 
so  long  an  absence;  but  his  happi- 
ness was  considerably  damped  by 
perceiving,  that  she  seemed  thin 
and  pale,  and  there  was  something 
of  restraint  in  her  manner  towards 
himself  which  wounded  his  feelings 
very  much. 


He  took  the  first  opportunity  of 
a  private  conference,  to  interrogate 
Celia  on  the  state  of  her  heart. 
She  answered  with  forced  gaiety, 
and  appeared  anxious  to  get  rid 
of  the  subject;  but  he  saw,  with 
alarm  and  surprise,  that  the  frank- 
ness which  used  to  be  the  most  pro- 
minent trait  in  her  character,  had 
vanished ;  it  was  evident  that  there 
was  something  upon  her  mind,  al- 
though she  steadily  denied  it,  and 
he  began  to  fear  that  she  was  en- 
tangled in  an  imprudent  passion, 
when  a  circumstance  occurred 
which  inspired  him  with  suspicions 
of  the  most  dreadful  nature. 

As  he  was  crossing  a  gallery  he 
saw  Cassander  and  Celia  in  earnest 
conversation ;  they  spoke  so  low 
that  he  could  not  distinguish  what 
they  said,  but  it  was  evident  that 
Celia  was  greatly  agitated,  and 
that  Cassander  listened  to  her  with 
an  air  of  tender  solicitude.  He 
held  one  of  her  hands  in  his,  and 
even  for  some  moments  he  support- 
ed her  in  his  arms. 

Marcus  stood  for  some  time  af- 
ter they  had  quitted  the  gallery  al- 
most transfixed  with  surprise.  It 
was  not  that  he  admitted  for  a  mo- 
ment the  idea  of  any  thing  crimi- 
nal in  the  conduct  of  his  sister,  but 
he  feared  that  her  heart  was  the 
|  prey  of  a  guilty  passion.  He  re- 
collected, that  before  his  marriage 
Cassander  was  very  free  with  re- 
gard to  women,  and  he  now  regard- 
ed him  as  a  villain,  whose  insidious 
arts  had  blighted  the  happiness  of 
his  darling  Celia. 

He  was  restrained  from  coming 
to  an  explanation  with  Cassander, 
partly  by  fear  that  such  a  step 
might  injure  the  reputation  of  his 
sister,  and  partly  from  respect  to 
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the  feelings  of  Cassander's  amiable 
wife.  He  considered  it,  however, 
absolutely  necessary  to  conduct 
Celia  home  immediately,  and  he 
proceeded  directly  to  her  apart- 
ment to  announce  to  her  his  deter- 
mination. 

The  sternness  with  which  he  did 
so  threw  her  into  a  fit  of  tears ;  they 
were  the  first  that  Marcus  had  ever 
seen  her  shed  unmoved,  but  far 
from  soothing,  they  inllamed  all 
his  angry  passions,  and  in  a  voice 
of  thunder  he  told  her,  that  she  had 
been  Cassander's  inmate  too  lontr. 

Grieved  and  terrified  at  a  vio- 
lence which  she  knew  not  how  to 
account  for,  Ceiia  fainted.  As 
Marcus  rose  to  summon  assistance, 
he  perceived  a  letter  under  her 
chair,  and  thinking  it  might  ex- 
pla  n  how  far  the  vile  Cassander 
had  practised  upon  her  heart,  he 
secured  it;  and  as  soon  as  he  saw 
her  senses  return,  he  hastened  to 
his  chamber  to  peruse  it. 

So  great  was  his  astonishment 
and  horror,  that  as  he  read  he  al- 
most doubted  the  evidence  of  his 
senses.  The  writer  complained  of 
her  cruelty  in  refusing  him  admis- 
sion to  her  chamber  the  night  be- 
fore, and  declared  that  he  would 
visit  her  that  night  after  twelve,  as 
he  was  certain  they  had  no  reason 
to  dread  a  surprise.  The  letter  was 
signed  with  the  initial  C.  and  Mar- 
cus was  positive  that  it  was  the 
writing  of  Cassander. 

No  event  that  could  have  hap- 
pened to  himself  would  have  in- 
flicted upon  the  heart  of  Marcus  a 
tithe  of  the  agony  which  he  felt 
on  perusing  this  terrible  proof  of 
his  sister's  infamy.  At  this  mo- 
,ment,  when  his  feelings  were  work- 
ed up  almost  to  frenzy,  Cassander 


entered  his  apartment  to  urge  his 
stay.  Unable  to  restrain  his  in- 
dignation, Marcus  hastily  locked 
the  door  of  his  chamber,  and  tell- 
ing him,  if  his  cowardice  did  not 
equal  his  villany,  to  defend  him- 
self; he  presented  him  with  the 
sword  which  had  been  intended  as 
a  gift,  and  drawing  his  own,  at- 
tacked him  with  the  utmost  fury. 

Cassander  begged  to  be  heard  in 
vain  ;  the  request  only  served  to 
irritate  Marcus,  whose  skill  was 
far  superior  to  his  antagonist's. 
The  clashing  of  swords  soon  alarm- 
ed the  family,  but  before  they 
reached  the  apartment  Cassander 
had  received  what  appeared  to  be 
a  mortal  wound. 

"  I  know  not  what  madness  has 
possessed  you,"  cried  he  to  Marcus 
as  he  fell,  "  but  I  call  Heaven  to 
witness,  I  have  never  intentionally 
injured  or  o (Vended  you." 

';  Dare  you  deny  that  you  have 
dishonoured  my  sister?" 

"  Gracious  Heaven  !  how  could 
this  mistake  arise  ?  She  is  my  bro- 
ther's wife !" 

Marcus  heard  no  more;  every 
faculty  was  lost  in  horror  and  asto- 
nishment, and  for  some  moments 
he  was  insensible  to  the  misery  he 
had  caused. 

Cassander  was  placed  in  bed,  and 
a  surgeon,  who  was  instantly  sum- 
moned, pronounced  it  possible  that 
he  might  recover:  but  a  succession 
of  hysteric  fits  seized  Celia,  and 
for  some  days  it  was  doubtful  whe- 
ther her  reason  or  her  life  would 
not  fall  a  sacrifice  to  their  violence. 

The  circumstances  which  led  to 
this  dreadful  mistake  were  explain- 
ed by  the  wife  of  Cassander  to  the 
wretched  Marcus.  Celia,  soon  af- 
ter she  appeared  in  the  great  world, 
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became  acquainted  with  Crito,  who 
was  an  illegitimate  son  of  Cassan- 
der's  father.  The  fine  person  and 
amiable  manners  of  this  young  man 
soon  made  a  sensible  impression  on 
the  heart  of  Celia,  and  perhaps  this 
impression  was  not  a  little  height- 
ened by  the  ardent  passion  which 
she  saw  clearly  she  had  inspired 
him  with. 

The  death  of  his  father  had  left 
Crito  entirely  dependent  upon  Cas- 
sander, who  had  generously  secu- 
red him  a  handsome  competency  : 
yet  it  seemed  madness  to  hope  that 
the  beautiful  Celia,  who  might 
aspire  to  any  rank  short  of  royal- 
ty, would  overlook  his  disgraceful 
birth.  Impressed  with  the  abso- 
lute necessity  of  conquering  his 
passion,  he  tried  to  shun  her  socie- 
ty, but  chance  brought  them  toge- 
ther at  a  moment  so  favourable  to 
the  disclosure  of  his  passion,  that 
he  had  not  resolution  to  refrain 
from  declaring  it.  Celia,  young, 
romantic,  and  impassioned,  forgot 
her  duty  so  far  as  to  own  a  mutual 
flame ;  and  in  a  short  time,  through 
the  connivance  of  her  woman,  they 
were  privately  married. 

No  sooner  were  they  indissolu- 
bly  united,  than  Crito  revealed  to 
his  brother  the  step  he  had  taken. 
Cassander  was  grieved  and  offend- 
ed, for  he  feared  that  the  parents  of 
Celia  would  never  sanction  so  im- 
prudent an  alliance;  but  he  loved 
his  brother  too  tenderly  not  soon 
to  grant  his  own  forgiveness,  and 
his  lady  invited  Celia  to  her  house, 
that  they  might  concert  together 
the  best  way  of  breaking  it  to  her 
friends, 

Unhappily  at  that  juncture  Mar- 
cus returned  home,  and  it  directly 
occurred    to  Cassander,    that    he 


might  be  brought  over  to  their 
party;  but  fearful  of  his  continu- 
ing inexorable,  Crito  thought  it 
most  prudent  to  quit  his  brother's 
house  for  a  few  days,  and  go  on  a 
visit  to  a  friend  in  the  neighbour- 
hood,  till  Cassander  had  ascertain- 
ed the  sentiments  of  Marcus. 

Unfortunately,  Marcus  was  igno- 
rant even  of  the  existence  of  Crito, 
who  had  never  appeared  in  the 
world  till  after  his  professional  en- 
gagements called  him  from  home; 
and  his  writing  bore  so  strong  a 
resemblance  to  his  brother's,  that, 
together  with  what  Marcus  consi- 
dered the  suspicious  circumstances 
he  had' before  witnessed,  it  left  no 
doubt  upon  his  mind,  that  Cassan- 
der was  the  seducer  of  his  sister. 

Cassander's  wound  soon  assumed 
a  more  favourable  appearance,  and 
Marcus  endeavoured  to  hope,  that 
the  rude  shock  which  his  sister's 
health  had  received  would  not  be 
attended  with  any  fatal  conse- 
quence. He  tried  every  means  to 
tranquillize  her  mind  and  sooth 
her  spirits;  he  acquiesced  in  her 
choice  with  seeming  pleasure,  and 
assured  Crito  that  he  would  use 
every  means  to  reconcile  his  pa- 
rents to  the  marriage.  Celia  beg- 
ged that  its  disclosure  might  be  a 
little  longer  deferred.  Alas!  she 
had  an  internal  monitor,  which  told 
her  she  must  soon  prepare  to  ap- 
pear before  a  higher  tribunal. 

She  was  not  mistaken ;  three 
weeks  after  her  brother's  rencontre 
with  Cassander  she  breathed  her 
last;  nor  could  the  wretched  Mar- 
cus doubt  even  for  a  moment,  that 
her  life  was  the  forfeit  of  his  rash- 
ness. The  grief  of  her  parents,  the 
distraction  of  her  husband,  excited 
the  commiseration  of  all  who  knew 
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them  ;  but  what  were  their  feelings 
compared  to  those  of  the  misera- 
ble brother,  who  internally  exe- 
crated himself  as  her  murderer! 

This  event  happened  many  years 
ago,  hut  its  remembrance  still 
plants  daggers  in  the  heart  of  ?dar- 
cus;  even  the  laudable  satisfac- 
tion which  he  feels  in  the  blessings 
with  which  his  grateful  country 
loads  her  champion,  is  embittered 
by  the  corroding  thought,  that  but 
for  him  Celia  would  still  live  to 
bless  the  family  of  which  she  was 
the  brightest  ornament. 

"Poor  Marcus!"  cried  Fortu- 
nio," how  falsely  have  I  estimated 
thy  apparent  felicity  !  Thine  is  in- 
deed a  sorrow  past  hope,  past 
cure  !"  For  the  first  time  since  | 
his  adventure  with  Felicia,  Fortu- 
nio's  eyes  began  to  open  to  the 
folly  which  had  led  him  to  think 
himself  the  most  wretched  of  mor- 
tals; a  sense  of  it  suffused  his 
cheek,  with  crimson,  and   he  was 


lost  in  reflections,  which,  though 
humiliating  to  his  pride,  were  sa- 
lutary to  his  repose,  when  Civilis 
was  announced. 

Fortunio  hastened  to  receive 
him.  He  had  often  admired  those 
brilliant  talents  for  conversation 
which  rendered  the  society  of  Ci- 
vilis so  much  courted  ;  though  far 
advanced  in  life,  his  wit  was  as 
lively,  and  his  judgment  as  cl<  ar, 
as  they  had  been  in  his  meridian, 
and  few  men  of  any  age  possessed 
such  a  fund  of  humour  and  natural 
gaiety.  Fortunio  would  have  passed 
with  him  an  hour  of  unmixed  en- 
joyment, had  not  a  doubt,  whether 
his  mirth  sprang  from  the  heart, 
poisoned  the  pleasure  he  received 
from  his  conversation.  At  length 
he  took  his  leave,  and  Fortunio 
was  no  sooner  alone  than  he  hast- 
ened to  seek  in  his  magic  volume 
an  account  of  the  real  situation  of 
Civilis. 


RESIGNATION:  A  Fragment. 

By  Mrs.  M'Muli.an. 


TiiEbook  recommended  was  Mur- 
ray's Potcer  of  Religion  on  the  Mind, 
containing  a  folded  manuscript  as 
follows : 

I  trust,  my  dear  Emma,  you  will 
never  again  wander  into  any  of  the 
various  avenues  of  affliction.  I  am 
desirous  of  shewing  you,  whence 
the  only  balm  can  be  extracted  for 
those  wounds  you  have  received  in 
the  thorny  path  of  life,  by  disclo- 
sing some  incidents  of  my  youthful  ardent  expectations  to  the  brink 
years.  So  faithful  is  my  heart  to  I  ot  chill  despair. 
its  first  impressions,  both  of  joy  and  1  Every  sweet  arrangement  the 
sorrow,  and  at  the  same  time  so  j  youthful  fancy  forms,  before  af- 
imperfect  is  the  degree  of  self-go-  I  fection  has  ever  learned  to  stray 
vernment  I  have  attained,  that  1 1  beyond  the  dear  circUof  its  homely 
Col.  IF.  No.  XXII.  F  ? 


prefer  this  mode  of  communication 
to  a  verbal  one. 

Almost  forty  3'ears  ago,  the  days 
of  mourning  for  my  father's  death 
were  consoled  by  the  hope  of  my 
brother's  arrival  in  England,  fro.n 
a  classical  tour  on  the  Continent. 
He  embarked — but  was  torn  from 
us  by  the  greedy  wave:  an  event 
which  threatened  the  final  crush 
of  my  mother,  and  which  bent  my 
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J03-S,  were  thus  suddenly  destroyed. 
The  grave  could  not  give  up  my 
father,  nor  the  tranquillized  wave 
restore  what  its  tempestuous  fury 
had  devoured.  Soon  as  the  wretch- 
ed survivors  could  form  any  resolu- 
tion, it  was  that  of  immediate  re- 
moval from  the  scenes  once  so  pro- 
ductive of  every  felicity  ;  but  now 
only  calculated  to  torture,  by  con- 
juring up  the  "  ghosts  of  our  de- 
parted joys." 

In  the  shades  of  retirement  we 
were  blessed  with  submission  to  the 
decrees  of  Heaven,  which  amuse- 
ments of  a  lively  nature  have  not 
the  power  of  imparting,  though 
they  may  occasionally  veil  the  sor- 
rows of  recollection. 

A  year  elapsed,  and  my  mother's 
health  improved;  for  she  had  ac- 
quired the  power  of  sustaining  her 
grief,  from  the  hand  that  had  im- 
posed, the  burden.  She  had  led 
me,  also,  to  the  supreme  source  of 
comfort,  and  I  learned  to  smile 
once  more.  A  friend  of  my  de- 
ceased brother  found  our  residence, 
•and  became  a  frequent  guest.  Na- 
ture had  done  much  for  his  person  ; 
education  and  science  every  thing 
for  his  mind.  He  loved  me  with 
all  the  ardour  of  sincerity,  and 
with  the  frankness  of  truth,  we  ex- 
changed the  promises  of  inviolable 
fidelity.  My  mother  blest  with  her 
sanction  a  union  which  was  soon 
to  be  solemnized,  and  fondly  de- 
clared all  past  afflictions  would  be 
compensated  by  my  happiness. 
We  returned  to  town,  and  the  day 
was  noted  in  the  calendar  of  hap- 
py expectations,  that  was  to  make 
me  a  bride.  But  a  cloud  of  more 
than  Egyptian  darkness  intervened. 
The  animated  presence  of  him  in 
whom  my  soul  delighted,  was  trans- 


formed to  a  lifeless  tenant  of  the 
tomb,  by  obedience  to  the  legisla- 
tion of  those  regulators  of  honour, 
who  make  deliberate  murder  the 
decision  of  dispute.  Too  well  can 
"  busy-meddling  memory"  retrace 
the  horrors  of  my  situation,  when 
I  thus  drained  the  cup  of  human 
misery.  Death  hovered — but  with- 
held his  cold  embrace.     With 

"  The  last  sob  of  life's  decay, 
When  breath  was  all  but  flown," 

I  invited  madness  to  the  empire  of 
my  brain,  that  I  might  still  indulge 
in  illusory  dreams  of  bliss:  but  in 
vain.     Despair  kept  stern   posses- 
sion of  my  faculties,  and  guarded 
every  avenue  against  composure. 
Consciousness  was  perfectly  mine? 
and  feeling,  more  acute  to  misery 
than  ever  it  had  been  susceptible 
of  joy,  tortured  both  soul  and  body 
beyond  the  power  of  endurance. 
I  sank  on  the  couch  of  excrucia- 
ting   agony;    while    my  mother's 
tears  gave  that  refreshment  to  my 
fevered   cheek,  which  the  sources 
of  my  own  denied.    Weeks,  months 
lingered  on,  and   my  life   hung  In 
dubious  suspense.     I  saw  my  last 
surviving  parent  drooping  over  the 
misery   she  deemed  incurable.      I 
implored  her  to  take  me  from  every 
scene  of  m}-  former  felicity  ;  to  find 
some  distant  spot;  to  conduct  me 
to  the  altar,  and  consecrate  me  to 
the  service  of  the  Deity,  who  alone 
could  fit  me  for  eternal  peace.    We 
passed  several  months  in  continual 
changeof  residence.  Nature  every 
where  assumed  the  dark  hues  my 
hopeless  view  continued  to  present. 
A fteftta versing  England,  we  rested 
some  time  in  Wales,   where  Lord 
Greenlow  (to  whom  my  father  was 
well  known)  hasaseat.  Tothekind- 
ness  of  his  lordship  and  the  excel- 
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lent  countess,  I  am  inexpressibly 
indebted.     They  principally  con- 
soled in  %  mother,  by  restoring  me 
to  the   capacity  of  assuring   her, 
that  I   felt  the  Almighty  had   ac- 
cepted my  voluntary  consecration 
to    his    service;    and    though    the 
wounds  I  had  sustained   could   ne- 
ver be   entirely    healed,  yet    time 
would    cicatrize    them.      Only    by 
those  who  have  been  overwhelmed 
by  the  dark  feelings  of  despair,  can 
it  be  imagined  of  what  a  burden  I 
was   lightened,  when    Nature   ap- 
peared once  more  to  my  vision,  in 
those  reviving  tints  with  which  the 
bounty  of  Omnipotence  has  so  rich- 
ly adorned  her.     Then,  for  the  first 
Time  since  my  M  peace  was  slain," 
tears  found  their  way  ;  and  though 
joy   bloomed    no  longer  for   me — 
though    I   was   convinced  that  my  J 
heart  could  never  again  throb  with 
rapture,  nor  my  ear  welcome  the 
notes  of  gladness,  yet  I  returned 
to  the  exercise  of  fdial  duty  ;   and 
when  the  slow  but  certain  mandate 
of  mortality  approached  in  the  form 
of  wasting  atrophy,  and  threatened 
to  terminate  my   mother's  earthly 
existence,  I  hastened  with  her  to 
the  mild   climate  of  Cornwall.     I 
watched — I  wept — I  prayed.     Her 
life   was    continued   for   a    period 
longer  than  I  had  dared  to  hope  ; 
and   her  counsels,  as  my  age  ad- 
vanced, confirmed  the  habits  of  re- 
flection. 

I  deposited  the  last  attachment  ij 
to  kindred   my  solitary  heart  pos-  .1 


sessed,  in  the  grave  that  received 
this  dear,  affectionate  mother. 

Lady  Greenlow  offered  me  a  re- 
sidence on  this  "  so:  beat  shore;" 
and  I  concluded  a  treaty  for  the 
possession  of  this  cottage  during 
my  life.  Sixteen  years  have  now 
rolled  on,  without  my  heart  ac- 
knowledging one  peculiar  attach- 
ment, though 

"  1  know  t lie  value  of  the  orphan's  tear, 
The    poor   man's    pray  r,    :espect    from    the 

resp(  cted; 
I  feel,  to  uteri t  these,  am)  to  obtain  them, 
Is  to   taste  here  below  thai  thrilling  cordial, 
Which  the-  remunerating  angel  draws 
From  the  eternal  fountain  of  delight, 
To  pour  on  blessed  souls  that  enter  heaven." 

When  the  Creator's  voice  sum- 
mons my  immortal  spirit  from  the 
frail  tenement  which  it  now  inha- 
bits, 

"  Wilt    thou,    sweet    mourner,  at  my    stone 

appear, 
And  with  my  parted  spirit  ling'ring  near — 
Oh!  wilt  thou  come,  at  ev'ning  hour,  to  shed 
The  tears  of  memory  o'er  my  narrow  bed; 
With  aching  temples  on  thy  hand  reclined, 
IVIuse  on  the  last  farewell  I  lc:ive  behind  ; 
Breathe  a  deep  siu.li  to  winds  that  murmur  low, 
And  think  on  all  my  love  and  all  my  woe?" 

I  humbly  trust  that  we  shall 
again  meet  in  those  regions,  where 
alone  dwells  the  perpetuity  of  bliss. 
Be  silent,  dear  Emma,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  this  communication,  for  I 
have  acquired  no  more  than  wo- 
man's weak  philosophy ;  and  those 
feelings  which  our  conversation 
must  inevitably  excite,  would  be 
followed  by  an  interval  of  sadness, 
very  inconsistent  with  the  cheer- 
fulness I  daily  inculcate. 


THE  FEMALE  TATTLER. 

No.  XXII. 

Virtue  alone  is  happiness  below. Pope. 

As  happiness  is  the  universal  ob- |j  being's  end  and  aim,"  the  wisest 
ject  of  mankind,  as,  in  the  words  I  men  of  ail  ages  have  employed 
of  our  renowned  poet,  it  is  "  our  li  themselves  in  attempts  to  discover 
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what  it  is,  and  wherein  it  chiefly 
consists.  An  eminent  writer  of  an- 
cient times  reckons  upon  no  less 
than  two  hundred  and  eighty-eight 
different  opinions  upon  this  sub- 
ject; and  another,  of  equal  cele- 
brity, after  having  given  a  long  ca- 
talogue of  the  notions  of  several 
philosophers,  endeavours  to  sliew 
the  absurdity  of  them  all,  without 
establishing  any  opinion  of  his  own 

The  cause  of  so  much  error  in 
this  inquiry  appears  to  be,  the  re- 
solution which  they  look  to  fix  a 
man's  happiness  to  one  determin- 
ed point,  when  it  cannot  be  obtain- 
ed, as  experience  daily  demon- 
strates, but  by  the  concurrence  of 
several  particular  qualities  and  va- 
rieties of  circumstance. 

I  do  not  hesitate — and  who  would 
give  any  other  preference,  but  from 
an  ignorance  of  our  state  and  na- 
ture  ? — I  say,  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
allow  the  first  place  to  Virtue,  as 
she  is  known  to  be  the  parent  of 
Contentment.  Naked  virtue,  how- 
ever, is  not  alone  sufficient  to  make 
us  happy.  It  must  be  accompa- 
nied, at  least,  with  a  moderate  pro- 
vision of  all  the  necessaries  of  life, 
and  not  ruffled  or  disturbed  by 
bodily  pains.  A  fit  of  the  stone 
was  sufficient  to  make  a  Stoic  ex- 
claim, that  Zeno,  his  master,  taught 
him  false,  when  he  laid  down  as  a 
philosophic  principle,  founded  in 
truth,  that  pain  is  no  evil. 

But  this  is  not  all ;  virtue  is  so 
far  from  being  alone  sufficient  to 
make  a  man  happy,  that  the  excess 
in  some  particulars,  joined  to  a 
soft  and  delicate  disposition,  may 
often  give  us  the  deepest  wounds, 
and  contribute  to  produce  a  pain- 
ful state  of  mind.  Striking  instan- 
ces of  such  effects  might  be  pro- 


duced in  considering  the  character 
andfrequentconsequencesofyield- 
ing  too  great  an  indulgence  to  pi- 
ty, love,  and  friendship.  In  the 
two  last  passions,  it  often  happens, 
that  we  so  entirely  give  up  our 
hearts,  as  to  make  our  happiness 
wholly  depend  upon  another  per- 
son; a  trust  for  which  no  human 
being,  however  excellent,  can  pos- 
sibly give  us  a  sufficient  security. 

He,  therefore,  who  would  be  tru- 
ly happy,  must,  besides  an  habitu- 
al virtue,  attain  to  such  a  strength 
of  mind,  as  to  confine  his  happi- 
ness, in  a  great  measure,  within 
nimself,  and  take  care  not  to  be  too 
dependent  on  others.  A  man  of 
this  character  will  perform  all  those 
good-natured  offices  that  could  be 
expected  from  the  most  tender  pi- 
ty, without  being  so  far  affected  at 
the  common  misfortunes  of  human 
life  as  to  disturb  his  own  repose. 
His  actions  of  this  kind  are  so  much 
the  more  meritorious,  as  they  flow 
from  a  pure  principle  of  virtue,  and 
a  sense  of  his  duty  :  whereas  a  man, 
of  a  softer  temper,  even  while  he 
is  assisting  another,  may,  in  some 
measure,  be  said  to  be  affording  re- 
lief to  himself. 

A  man  endowed  with  this  strength 
of  mind,  though  he  leaves  it  to  his 
friend,  or  the  woman  whom  he  pre- 
fers, to  make  him  still  more  happy, 
does  not  put  it  in  the  power  of  ei- 
ther to  make  him  miserable. 

From  the  foregoing  observations 
it  will  also  appear,  that  nothing 
can  be  more  weak,  than  to  place 
our  happiness  in  the  applause  of 
others,  since  we  thus  make  it  in- 
dependent of  ourselves.  People 
of  this  temper,  who  place  their 
chief  felicity  in  reputation  and  ap- 
plause, are  also  extremely  subject 
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to  envy,  the  most  painful  as  well  as 
the  most  absurd  of  all  passions. 

The  surest  means  to  attain  that 
mental  strength  and  independent 
state  of  happiness  which  I  am  here 
recommending,  is  a  virtuous  mind, 
sufficiently  furnished  with  ideas  to 
support  what  I  shall  denominate  a 
social  solitude,  and,  together  with 
the  agreeable  conversation  of  others, 
can  maintain  a  pleasing  and  satis- 
factory conversation  with  itself. 
Learning  is  a  great  assistant  in 
producing  such  a  qualification,  as 
it  consigns  a  large  store  of  various 
knowledge  to  the  memory,  ready 
to  he  produced  with  the  desired  ef- 
fect on  any  fit  occasion  that  may 
present  itself.  The  mind  often 
takes  the  same  pleasure  in  exa- 
mining its  treasures,  in  augmenting 
their  number,  and  disposing  them 
in  regular  order,  as  a  military  com- 
mander may  he  supposed  to  do  in 
the  review  of  his  army. 

It  is  this  strength  of  mind  that  is 
not  to  be  overcome  by  the  changes 
of  fortune  ;  nay,  it  has  been  some- 
times known  to  controul  fortune  it- 
self: and  hence  also,  it  is,  among 
other  things,  a  grand  source  of 
happiness.  It  was  such  a  spirit  as 
this,  that,  when  his  army  mutinied, 
inspired  Alexander  the  Great  to 
tell  bis  soldiers  to  return  to  Mace- 
don,  and  inform  their  countrymen, 
that  they  bad  left  their  king  con- 
quering the  world  ;  since  he  could 
not  doubt  of  raising  an  army 
wherever  he  appeared.  It  is  this 
virtue  that  powerfully  exerts  itself 
under  oppression,  and  enables  to 
resist  malice  and  injustice.  It  is 
this  that  makes  the  good  man  in- 
sensibly set  a  value  upon  himself, 
and  gives  a  colour  to  his  words  and 
actions,  which  will  command  re- 
gard, and  acquire  for  him  a  great- 


er ascendant  over  others,  than  all 
the  advantages  of  birth  and  for- 
tune. 

This  strength  of  mind  must, 
therefore,  be  considered  as  a  solid 
foundation  of  happiness,  because 
it  gives  that  stability  to  those  prin- 
ciples of  religion,  without  which  all 
enjoyment  is  futile  and  transitory. 

This  is  a  subject  well  worthy  of 
universal  consideration  ;  but  to  give 
it  some  degree  of  life  and  anima- 
tion, I  shall  add  a  fanciful  account 
of  happiness  as  a  game,  which  has 
been  played  from  the  beginning  of 
II  time,  and  will  be  continued  to  the 
II  end  of  it.  It  consists  of  instruc- 
tions how  to  play  this  game  with 
success;  and  I  copy  it  verbatim 
from  my  commonplace-book,  in 
which  I  insert  my  own  thoughts  and 
fancies  in  the  order  they  occur  to 
me,  as  well  as  those  which  I  am 
induced,  for  their  good  sense,  wit, 
or  intelligence,  to  select  from  the 
writings  of  others.  They  are  as 
follows : 

When  you  begin  a  new  game 
recall  to  your  memory  the  manner 
in  which  you  played  the  foregoing 
one,  that  you  may  avoid  a  repetition 
of  the  same  mistakes. 

When  you  have  well  considered 
the  card  you  are  about  to  play,  play 
it  with  steadiness  and  composure, 
and  particularly  take  care  not  to 
betray  a  suspicion  of  your  own  ig- 
norance. 

When  you  shuffle  or  cut,  do  it 
above-board,  to  prevent  the  least 
appearance  or  possibility  of  deceit. 

If  you  have  won  a  large  share  of 
the  stake  by  playing  a  particular 
card  well,  be  cautious  of  venturing 
it  all  on  any  single  card  in  the  same 
ileal,  unless  you  play  a  forced  game. 

Whether  you  play  a  small  or  a 
great  game,  exert  your  best  skill, 
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and  take  care  not  to  discover  the 
bad  state  of  your  hand  by  peevish- 
ness or  fretting. 

Observe  the  play  of  others,  and 
draw  consequences  from  it  for  the 
improvement  of  your  own. 

If  you  play  in  the  assemblies  of 
fashion  and  the  ton,  remember  to 
hold  up  your  hand,  and  attend  to 
the  finesses  of  the  place. 

When  you  are  in  the  country, 
play  frequently  with  your  neigh- 
bours and  tenants.  They  very  oft- 
en play  belter  than  finer  folks,  and 
will  greatly  improve  you  in  the 
plain  rules  of  the  game. 

Avoid  the  general  error  of  this 
game,  of  fancying  that  every  body 
plays  better  than  yourself. 

If  you  agree  with  a  lady  to  go 
halves  wit!)  her,  the  agreement  once 
made,  you  are  not  at  liberty  to  find 
fault  with  her  game. 

When  a  card  is  once  played,  it 
can  never  be  recalled. 

Seldom  play  from  your  own  hand; 
you  win  most  by  playing  into  the 
hands  of  others. 

Teach  your  children  to  play  the 
game  early;   and  be   sure  to   put 
money  in  their  card-purses;   for  if 
they  wait  till  your  death,  it  may  be  ' 
too  late  to  learn  the  game. 

Good  humour  is  more  necessary 
at  this  game  than  even  good  sense  ; 
but  where  both  are  united,  success 
is  almost  certain. 

The  greatest  proficients  in  all 
other  games  are  the  most  ignorant 
at  this:  the  best  players  are  those 
who  practise  most  in  their  own  fa- 
milies. 

Kings  and  princes  are  very  often 
strangers  to  this  game,  and  their 
ministers  want  time  to  learn  it. 

Great  dignitaries  in  the  church 
and  highly  beneficed  clergymen 
are  frequently  too  indolent  to  play 


at  it  in  public;  and  their  curates 
are  forced  to  be  lookers-on,  for 
want  of  a  sufficient  allowance  to 
pay  for  their  cards. 

Poets  and  authors  have  some- 
times struck  a  bold  stroke  in  the 
game;  but,  of  all  men  living,  they 
are  the  most  liable  to  mistakes,  and 
it  is  generally  observed,  that  the 
whole  table  is  against  them. 

Most  new-married  couples  are 
successful  at  the  first  outset;  but 
before  the  whole  pack  is  played, 
they  too  often  lose  all  attention  to 
the  game. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  young  peo- 
ple play  better  than  old  ;  and  it 
may  appear  still  more  extraordi- 
nary, that  the  love  of  money  proves 
the  bane  of  the  game. 

F.  T. 

I  have  had  a  letter  some  time, 
which  is  well  worthy  of  attention  ; 
but  as  the  former  part  is  too  meta- 
physical for  general  readers,  I 
shall  beg  leave  of  the  writer  to  give 
only  the  conclusion  of  it.  It  relates 
to  learning  as  a  part  of  female  edu- 
cation. 
*********** 

If  we  look  into  the  history  of  wo- 
men, we  discover  many  eminent 
philosophers  of  this  sex.  Nay,  we 
find  that  several  females  have  dis- 
tinguished themselves  in  those 
sects  of  philosophy  which  seem  al- 
most repugnant  to  their  natures. 
I  need  not  name  Portia,  who  was  a 
Stoic  in  petticoats  ;  nor  Hipparchia, 
thecelebrated  femaleCynic.  Learn- 
ing and  knowledge  are  not  sexual 
perfections  ;  we  possess  them  alto- 
gether as  reasonable  beings,  in 
which  order  of  existence  the  female 
world  is  upon  the  same  level  with 
the  male.  At  least,  I  trust,  that 
every  one  will  agree  with  me  in 
the  opinion,  that  a  female  philoso^ 
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pher  is  not  so  absurd  or  so  incon- 
sistent a  character,  as  a  female 
gamester.  Tins  therefore  is  a  strong 
reason  tor  recommending  the  stu- 
dy of  knowledge  to  the  female- 
world,  that  they  may  not  be  at  a 
loss  to  fill  up  those  hours  profitably 
and  agreeably,  which  are  not  occu- 
pied by  the  necessary  and  import- 
ant duties  of  life. 

I  might  also  add  this  motive  to 
my  fair  readers,  that  several  of 
their  sex  who  have  improved  their 
minds  by  books  and  literature,  have 
raised  themselves  to  superior  situ- 
ations of  honour  and  fortune.  A 
country  of  Europe  that  ranks  high 
in  the  scale  of  nations,  has  afford- 
ed a  very  remarkable  example;  but 
I  shall  conclude  my  subject  with 
the  history  of  Athenais,  which  of- 
fers a  very  distinguished  instance 
in  the  support  and  illustration  of 
my  doctrine. 

The  Emperor  Theodosius,  on 
attaining  the  imperial  crown,  re- 
quested his  sister  Pulclieria  and  his 
friend  Paulinus  to  search  his  whole 
empire  for  a  female  of  exquisite 
beauty  to  charm  his  heart,  and  of 
such  extraordinary  qualifications 
as  to  render  her  worthy  of  sharing 
the  splendour  of  his  throne.  It  so 
happened  that  Athenais,  a  Grecian 
virgin,  accidentally  presented  her- 
self to  their  notice.  Her  father, 
who  was  a  distinguished  philoso- 
pher of  Athens,  and  had  educated 
her  in  all  the  learning  of  that  cele- 
brated seat  of  the  Muses,  left  her 
at  his  death  but  a  slender  fortune, 
which  was  rendered  still  less  by  the 
rapacious  injustice  of  her  two  bro- 
thers. Her  reduced  situation  deter- 
mined her  to  take  a  journey  to  Con- 
stantinople, where  she  had  a  rela- 
tion, who  undertook  to  represent 


her  misfortunes  to  Pulclieria,  in 
order  to  obtain  redress  from  the 
justice  of  the  emperor.  Hence  it 
was  that  Athenais  became  known  to 
that  princess,  who  was  so  renown- 
ed for  her  virtues  and  her  piety. 
The  Grecian  supplicant  made  a 
very  strong  impression  on  the  mind 
of  Pulclieria,  not  only  by  her  in- 
comparable beauty,  but  her  ac- 
complishments; and  finding  also 
that  she  had  been  educated  not  only 
in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge, 
but  in  the  most  rigid  and  spotless 
course  of  virtue,  she  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  make  a  suitable  report  to  her 
brother  the  emperor.  He  accord- 
ingly desired  to  be  introduced  into 
her  company  at  the  house  of  his 
friend  Paulinus,  when  her  beauty 
and  understanding  transcended  his 
utmost  expectations.  Paul  in  us  con- 
verted her  to  Christianity,  and 
gave  her  the  name  of  Eudocia ; 
when  the  emperor  espoused  her, 
and  enjoyed  all  the  happiness  which 
might  be  expected  from  such  a 
learned  and  virtuous  bride.  By  se- 
veral works  of  learning  she  esta- 
blished her  reputation,  and  by  her 
exemplary  life  she  so  endeared  her- 
self to  the  whole  empire,  that  many 
statues  were  erected  to  her  honour 
and  to  perpetuate  her  memory  :  but 
her  name  has  survived  those  frail 
memorials,  and  will  be  regarded 
with  veneration  while  History  re- 
mains to  record  her  virtues.  Nor  is- 
it  to  pass  unnoticed,  that  she  is  cele- 
brated by  several  eminent  fathers  of 
the  church,  as  an  ornament  to  her 
sex,  and  an  honour  to  the  religion 
to  which  she  became  a  convert, 
and  which  her  uniform  piety  and 
christian  virtues  continued  to  adorn 
through  the  whole  course  of  her 
imperial  life. 
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1762. 

May  21.  At  a  meeting  of  the 
Society  of  Polite  Arts  fifty  guineas 
was  given  to  Mr.  Jos.  Nollekins, 
pupil  of  Mr.  Scheemaker,  for  a 
marble  bas  -  relief  of  Timoclea 
conducted  before  Alexander.  At 
the  same  time  a  discovery  was  pro- 
videntially made,  that  the  great 
beam  which  supports  the  society's 
room  was  broken  in  two,  and  the 
walls  of  the  room  and  the  cupola 
considerably  damaged,  occasioned, 
as  supposed,  by  the  foundation  giv- 
ing way.  If  the  room  had  been 
full,  the  company  would  probably 
have  been  buried  in  the  ruins. 
1770. 

Oct.  8.  The  professor  of  archi- 
tecture at  the  Royal  Academy  read 
his  first  lecture,  wherein  he  intro- 
duced the  history  of  architecture, 
and  the  sciences  depending  on  it; 
and  concluded  with  general  in- 
structions, and  the  study  and  prac- 
tice of  it. 

1772. 

Jan.  2.  The  Sieur  Tunnestrick, 
known  for  his  wonderful  secret  of 
healing  in  an  instant  animals  dan- 
gerously wounded  in  the  head, 
made  an  experiment  of  it  before 
the  stadtholder  at  the  Hague,  and 
several  other  persons ;  among  whom 
was  Mr.  Gaubius,  professor  of  phy- 
sic. The  experiment  was  made  on 
a  horse,  into  whose  head  was  driven 
a  large  nail,  which  was  afterwards 
drawn  out  with  pincers,  and  b}' 
means  of  a  liquor  which  he  inject- 
ed through  the  aperture,  the  ani- 
mal, which  before  seemed  ready  to 


(Continued  from  p.  149.J 

expire,  in  six  minutes  was  radical- 
ly cured. 

22d.  Was  opened  for  the  first 
time,  the  much  talked  of  Pantheon, 
to  a  crowded  company  of  between 
fifteen  hundred  and  two  thousand 
persons.  Imagination  cannot  well 
surpass  the  elegance  and  magnifi- 
cence of  the  apartments,  the  bold- 
ness of  the  painting,  or  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  lights;  which  last  are 
reflected  from  gilt  vases,  suspend- 
ed by  gilt  chains.  Besides  the 
splendid  ornaments  that  decorate 
the  rot  undo  or  great  room,  there 
are  numbers  of  statues  in  niches  be- 
low the  dome,  representing  most 
of  the  heathen  gods  and  goddesses 
supposed  to  be  in  the  ancient  Pan- 
theon at  Rome.  To  these  are  add- 
ed three  more  of  white  porphyry  ; 
the  two  first  representing  the  pre- 
sent King  and  Queen,  the  last  Bri- 
tannia. The  whole  building  is 
composed  of  a  suite  of  fourteen 
rooms,  all  of  which  are  adapted  to 
particular  uses,  and  each  affording 
a  striking  instance  of  the  splendour 
and  profusion  of  modern  times.  It 
is  thought  the  company  would  have 
been  still  more  numerous,  but  for 
the  sudden  notice  of  the  death  of 
the  Landgravine  of  Hesse-Cassel, 
which  prevented  many  from  going 
on  account  of  not  having  been  pre- 
pared with  mourning,  and  which 
took  off  a  great  deal  of  that  splen- 
did appearance  that  might  have 
been  expected. 

March  29.    Lord   Romney   laid 


the  first  stone  of  a  building  for  the 
Society  of  Arts  at  the  Adelphi. 
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1778. 

April  30.    The   first  stone  of  a 
house   intended  to  be  built  for   the 
use  of  the  Marine  Society   in  13 i -  j 
shopsgate- street,  was  laid  hy  Lord  \ 
Robert  Komney. 

Aug.   10.  The  statue  of  his  ma- 
jesty erected  in  the  centre  of  Berke-  ; 
Ley-square,  was  opened,  and  made 
:i  fine  appearance. 

April  23.  Eleven  pictures  sold 
at  Sir  George  Colehrooke's  sale 
for  near  -2000/.:  the  two  capital 
were,  the  view  of  Nimeguen,  304/. 
105.;  Cardinal  Triest,  -241/.  10s. 

Dec  30.  Died,  in  Henrietta- 
street, Covent-garden,  Paul  White- 
head, Esq.  poet-laureate.  Among 
other  whimsical  legacies,  he  has 
bequeathed  his  heart,  with  50/.  to 
Lord  Le  Despencer. 
1775. 
Feb.  16.  Died,  the  Chevalier 
Descazeau,  commonly  called  the 
French  poet.  He  has  left  a  great 
personage  a  eurious  sword,  a  valu- 
able gold  medal,  and  a  curious  pic- 
ture. 

May  1.  Lord  Petre,  attended  by 
the  officers  of  the  fraternity,  laid 
the  first  stone  for  a  new  Freema- 
sons' Hall,  now  building  in  Great 
Queen-street,  and  afterwards  ad- 
journed to  Leathersellers'  Hall, 
where  an  elegant  entertainment 
was  provided. 

1  ith.  Died,   Mr.  James  Ashley, 
aged  78;  the  first  person  who  re- 
tailed punch  in  small  quantities. 
1770. 
Oct.  28.  An  elegantbust,  in  mar- 
ble, of  the  present  Lord  Chancel- 
lor Bathurst,  executed   by  Nolle- 
kins,  was  put  up  in  the  new  Regis- 
ter-Office in  Chancery-lane.    The 
register  of  the  Court  of  Chancery 
*      lrid.  IV.  No.  XXII. 


and  the  elerks  took  possession  of 
the  new  office  the  next  day. 
1777. 
April.  Died,  Juliana  Popjoy,  a 
singular  character;  for  thirty  or 
forty  years  she  lived  in  a  hollow 
tree,  and  never  lay  in  a  bed.  She 
had  been  mistress  to  the  famous 
Beau  Nash. 

1780. 
Jan.  8.  Died,  Mr.  Ward,  inven- 
tor of  the  cork  jackets. 
1787. 
Nov.  14.   Died,  at  the  Dolphin 
inn   in  Bishopsgate-street,  in  the 
most  extreme  agonies  and  distress, 
Mrs.  Elizabeth   Steele,    lately  ad- 
vertised  for  a  forgery  committed 
on  a  respectable  house  in  the  city; 
but   better  known    by    her  having 
detailed    the   truly    infamous    me- 
moirs  of  Mrs.   Sophia   Bad de ley, 
who  supported  Mrs.  S.  during  her 
affluence  in  the  capacity  of  a  con- 
venient-woman.    From  the  time  of 
her  absconding,  she  had  carefully 
concealed  herself  from  the  officers 
of  justice  in  the  above  house,  to- 
tally unknown  either  to  the  land- 
lord or  his  servant's.     Some  papers 
;  found  in  her  pocket  led  to  the  dis- 
|  covery  of   her  name   and    person. 
I  She  came  to  this  inn  about  a  fort- 
]  night  before  her  death,  in  an  old 
I  shabby    chariot,   and    asked    for  a 
i  lodsinfFi  nnd   was  provided  with  a 
1  nurse:  for  all  such  accommodations 
j  she    paid    regularly  for    the  first 
half  of  her  time,  being  attended  by 
an  old  man,  who  called  himself  her 
husband;   but,  on   failure  of  pay- 
ment, being  apprehended  and  com- 
mitted to  the  Compter,  he  denied 
any  connection  with  iter.     In   the 
mean  time  she  died,  ami  was  buried 
in   Bishopsgate  churchyard,   in    a 
G  g 
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manner  little  better  than  a  common 
pauper. 

1788. 
Aprils.  Died,  in  Greville-street, 
near  Hatton-Garden,whereshe  had 
lived  many  years  with  great  re- 
spectability, and  enjoyed  an  un- 
common share  of  good  health  and 
spirits,  at  the  age  of  74,  Madame 
Catherine  Rollar.  She  was  a  prin- 
cipal dancer  on  Covent-Garden 
stage  fifty  years  ago,  and  followed 
that  profession  by  private  teach- 
ing to  the  last  moment  of  her  life. 
She  had  so  much  celebrity  in  her 
day,  that  having  one  evening  sprain- 
ed her  ancle,  no  less  an  actor  than 
Quin  was  ordered  by  the  manager 
to  make  an  apology  to  the  audi- 
ence for  her  not  appearing  in  the 
dance.  Quin,  who  looked  upon 
her  and  all  dancers   as  the  mere  I 


garnish  of  the  stage,  at  first  de- 
murred, but  being  threatened  with 
a  forfeiture,  he  growlingly  came 
on,  and  in  his  coarse  (rather  say 
brutal)  way  thus  addressed  the 
audience:  "  Ladies  and  gentle- 
men, I  am  desired  by  the  manager 
to  inform  you,  that  the  dance  in- 
tended for  this  night  is  obliged  to 
be  postponed  on  accountof  Made- 
moiselle Rollar  having  dislocated 
her  ancle.     I  wish  it  had  been  her 

neck,  the  b ." 

1789. 
A  portrait  of  Will  Honeycomb 
hung  up  at  his  son's  library,  Mr. 
Cleland,  who  died  in  1789.  (Query, 
Where  is  it  now?)  "  It  indicated 
all  the  manners  and  d'abord  of  the 
fashionable  town -rake  at  the  be* 
ginning  of  the  last  century." 
(To  be  continued.) 
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PLATE  19 — A   SPECIMEN    OF    THE    TEXT. 


The  publisher  of  the  Repository 
herewith  presents  the  readers  of 
his  Miscellany  with  a  facsimile, 
which  he  trusts  will  prove  interest- 
ing as  a  specimen  not  only  of  an 
early,  highly  curious,  and  valuable 
typographic  monumuit,  but  also  as 
one  of  thefirst  productions  of  his  li- 
thographic press.  The  work  to  which 
it  belongs  is  a  Catholic  Prayer- 
Book,  with  illustrative  designs  by 
the  celebrated  German  artist  Al- 
bert Durer.  The  original  is  in 
the  library  of  the  King  of  Bavaria 
at  Munich,  and  the  subjoined  ac- 
count of  it  by  his  majesty's  libra- 
rian, cannot  fail  to  be  acceptable 
either  to  the  lovers  of  the  fine  arts,  or 
to  the  bibliographer  and  biblioma- 
niac.    His  copy  of  this  unique  per- 


formance is  just  completed,  and  he 
will  be  happy  to  submit  it  to  the 
inspection  of  any  persons  whose 
curiosity  may  induce  them  to  fa- 
vour him  with  a  call. 

101,  Strand. 

The  first  account  of  the  Prayer- 
Book  to  which  these  designs  of 
AlbertD  urer's  are  attached,  is  given 
by  Joachim  von  Sandrart,  in  his 
German  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts, 
Architecture,  Sculpture,  and  Paint' 
ing  (Nurnberg,  published  by  Ja- 
cob von  Sandrart,  1675,  fol.  part  II. 
book  iii.  p.  224),  where  he  writes  : 
— "  I  have,  moreover,  seen  a  Bre-* 
viary  with  drawings  upon  parch- 
ment, belonging  to  his  Electoral 
Highness  Maximilian  of  Bavaria, 
in  which  Albert  Durer  has  most  in- 
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geniously  executed  with  the  pen, 
and  in  different  colours,  figures  of* 
all  the  saints,  according  to  their 
names ;  and  also  curious  ornaments, 
foliage,  and  grotesque  subjects:  so 
that  it  is  considered  as  one  of  the 
greatest  master-pieces  of  his  hand." 
In  the  later  edition  of  this  work, 
by  John  Jacob  Volkmann,  this  ac- 
count is  much  compressed  ;  for  we 
are  there  told  (vol.  VII.  p.  221*1, 
"At  the  abovementioned  Elector's 
(Maximilian  of  Bavaria),  Sandrart 
saw  a  whole  book  of  drawings  of 
saints  upon  parchment,  together 
with  many  embellishments."  In 
the  journal  entitled  DeutschlaiioV 's 
Aufkldrwig  im  neunzehnten  Jahr- 
hundert,  No.  XII.  August  1805, 
p.  929j  in  the  note,  we  find  the  fol- 
lowing remarks  on  the  designs  in 
this  Prayer-Book  : — "  In  the  Elec- 
toral Library  at  Munich  is  to  be 
seen  a  Prayer-Book,  containing 
arabesques  and  figures  drawn  by 
Albert  Durer.  Most  of  them  are 
taken  from  his  wood-cuts,  accord- 
ing as  he  found  them  suitable  to 
the  prayers  attached  :  hence  they 
display  the  stiffness  of  his  early 
efforts,  as  well  as  the  purity  of  his 
later  style.  Few  of  them  are  new 
ideas.  Among  these  designs  is  one 
(No.  VI.  in  the  copy)  representing 
the  Virgin  of  the  Apocalypse,  which 
affords  the  most  striking  demon- 
stration of  Durer's  genius.  The 
female  form,  and  the  harmony  of 
its  different  parts,  together  with 
the  inimitable  grace  of  the  attitude, 
render  the  composition  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  that  can  possibly  be 
conceived  upon  this  subject.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  find  a  female 
form  so  exquisite  in  all  the  works 
of  Raphael ;  at  least,  we  are  not 
acquainted  with  any.    On  the  other 


hand,  St.  John,  writing  in  Patmos, 
is  all  greatness  and  prophetic  sub- 
limity, in  the  same  style  as  Durer's 
Apostles  in  the  Electoral  Gallery. 
11  we  may  be  allowed  the  compari- 
son, these  two  figures  form  just 
such  a  contrast  as  the  beauteous 
Venus  de  Medicis  and  the  Apollo 
Belvidere.  They  prove  that,  by 
his  own  powers,  and  without  the 
aid  of  others,  Durer  attained  the 
highest  degree  of  perfection." 

It  is  certainly  astonishing,  that 
in  the  original  designs  of  Albert 
Durer,  notwithstanding  the  num- 
ber of  them  in   this  Prayer-Book, 
and  the  variety  of  objects  which 
they  embrace,   not  a  faulty  stroke 
is  to  be  seen  ;    neither  can  we  per- 
ceive  that   they    were   previously 
sketched  with  lead -pencil,  or  any 
thing  else.     In  the  full  conviction 
of  this  extraordinary  talent  confer- 
red on  Durer,  the  translator  of  the 
work  which  appeared  with  the  title 
of  Alberti  Dureri  c/arissimi  Pictoris 
I  et  Geometrce  de  Sijmetria  Partium  in 
I  rectis  Formis  lmmanorum  Corporum, 
1  Libri  in  Latinum  cbiiversi,  Norim- 
\  bergrc,  1532,  in  (cdibus  Vidua  Dure- 
riana,  bears  testimony  to  the  faci- 
j  lity  and  skill  of  Albert  Durer  in 
|  drawing  off-hand,  in  combining  the 
'  parts  most  accurately  together,  and 
in  producing  at  once  a  harmonious 
whole  without  making  any  previous 
I  sketch,  in  the  following  words : — 
Quid  ego  de  manus  const  ant  ia  et  cer- 
t  it  inline  loquar?  Jurares  regula  nur- 
;  mate   ant    circina    perscripta,    qu<z 
,  nullo  adjumento  vel  penicilio  vel  sccpe 
i  ealamo  aut  penna  dedurebat,  ingentt 
j  cum  admii  atione  spectantium.     Quid 
I  memorem  qua  dextrtt  cum  animi  con- 
ceptibus  congruentia  sapc  in  chartai 
!  statim  ealamo  aut  pennajiguras  qua- 
j  rumcuuque  rcrum  coujecerit,  sive  ut 
G  G  2 
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ipsi  loqunntur,  collocarit  ?  In  quo 
hoc  projeelo  legentibus  iucrcdibilefu- 
turum  prospicio,  distantissimas  non 
solum  argument i  sed  et  corporum 
partes  instituisse  nonnunquam,  qua: 
conjunct^  ita  inter  se  convenirent,  ut 
aptius  fieri  nihil potuisset.  Nimirum 
ita  mens  artijicis  singularis  instructa 
omni  coguitione  et  intelligently  veri- 
tatis  consensusque  inter  se  partium, 
ipsa  moderabatur  ac  regebat  manum, 
jubebatque  sibi  absque  ullis  admiui- 
culis  jidere.  Similis  erat  prompt  i- 
tudo  peniculum  leuentis,  quo  minutis- 
sima  quecque  in  linteo  tabellave  per- 
seribebat  nulla  designalione  prcemissa, 
sic  ut  non  culpari  modo  posset  nihil, 
sed  laudem  etiam  omnia  summam  in- 
venirent.  Maxirne  admirabile  fuit 
hoc  laudatissimis  pictoribus,  qtiibus 
in  ilia  re  versatis  plurimum,  di(/icul- 
tas  non  esset  ignota.  This  testimony 
is  the  more  valid,  as,  according  to 
the  assurance  of  Wolfgang  Panzer, 
in  his  Annul.  Typogr.  (vol.  VII. 
p.  481,  n.3Q5,)  the  Latin  translator 
of  Durer's  work  is  Joachim  Came- 
rarius,  who  was  born  at  Nurnberg, 
lived  at  the  same  time  as  Durer, 
and  was  intimately  acquainted  with 
liim,  as  he  says  at  the  beginning  of 
the  same  preface: — Conveniens  ta- 
rnenjudicavimus,  cum  quod  illius  in- 
venta  ederemus,  turn  quod  occasio 
data  esset  mandandi  Uteris  prccclari 
viri  ( Alberti  Durer)  nobisque  ami" 
cissimi  vitam  ac  mores  prcetexere  qua 
partim  sernuniibus  aliorum,  partim 
pra&entcs  de  ipso  cognovissemus,  ha- 
bitura  pradicationem  aliquant  dexte- 
ritatis  et  ingenii  singularis  et  arti- 
jicis et  hominis,  atque  etiam  alia  tar  a 
voluptatis  non  nihil  legentibus. 

All  these  quotations  refer  solely 
to  those  very  highly  esteemed  de- 
signs with  which  Albert  Durer  em- 
bellished  the   Prayer-Book.     But 


the  text  of  this  Prayer-Book  is  as 
valuable  as  Durer's  drawings  them- 
selves. Not  only  is  no  second  co- 
py of  it  known  to  exist,  but  it  has 
also  this  peculiarity,  that  the  let- 
ters with  which  it  is  printed  are  botli 
very  cleanly  cut,  and  also  adorned 
with  flourishes,  which  is  the  more 
remarkable,  as  Theurdank's  work, 
in  1517,  has  hitherto  been  consi- 
dered as  the  first  in  which  such  let- 
ters occur:  for  as  Albert  Durer  not 
only  affixed  his  initials  to  all  the 
designs  contained  in  it,  but  also 
placed  the  date  of  the  year  1515 
beside  them,  this  is  a  sufficient 
proof,  that  the  printing  of  the 
Prayer-Book  was  finished  in  that 
year,  if  not  earlier.  The  place 
where  it  was  printed  cannot  be  pre- 
cisely determined  ;  but  there  is  eve- 
ry reason  to  believe,  that  it  first  saw 
the  light  at  Augsburg  or  Nurnberg. 
The  letters  of  the  Prayer-Book 
bear  a  great  resemblance  to  those 
of  Theurdank  in  regard  to  shape 
and  clearness,  except  that  in  the 
former  they  are  much  longer,  but 
not  so  diversified,  and  the  flourishes 
not  so  frequent  as  in  Theurdank. 
It  is  not  improbable  that  the  Empe- 
ror Maximilian  the  First,  when  he 
'  resided  in  the  year  1517  at  Nlirn- 
herg,  and  honoured  the  artists  of 
that  city  with  his  visits,  saw  this 
Prayer-Book,  and  caused  Theur- 
dank to  be  executed  in  the  same 
manner  by  John  Schonsperger, 
printer,  of  Augsburg,  whom  he  re- 
moved to  Niirnberg,  solely  on  ac- 
count of  Theurdank.  I  have  al- 
ready thrown  out  this  idea  in  the 
Bey t rage  zur  Geschichte  und  Lit  era  - 
tur,  chiefly  collected  from  the  Roy- 
al Central  Library  at  Munich,  by 
Baron  Von  Aretin,  (Munich,  1805, 
Part   I.    p.  87;)    and   aLo    in    my 
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Observations  on  the  Edition  of Theur- 
dank  o/1517,  and  on  the  Flourishes 
which  occur  in  it. 

To  the  possessors  of  Albeit  Du- 
rer's  designs  it  would  be  an  accept- 
able addition,  if  the  publisher  had 
attached  to  them  the  text  of  the 
Prayer- Book,  as  it  would  then  have 
been  much  easier  to  comprehend 
their  meaning,  which  is  frequently 
very  obscure  without  the  text. 

The  publication  of  the  text  would, 
however,  be  attended  with  some 
difficulties,  because  it  is  not  com- 
plete. The  loss  of  a  few  leaves  is 
evident,  from  the  circumstance  of 
some  being  numbered  at  the  bot- 
tom, and  these  numbers  not  cor- 
responding with  the  extant  printed 
leaves.  Thus,  for  instance,  the 
printed  leaf  0  is  marked  with  the 
written  number  8;  7,  with  9;  11, 
with  13;  12,  with  14;  18,  with  15; 
18,  with  20;  21,  with  27;  22,  with 
28;  23,  with  29;  29,  with  3~) ;  31, 
with  40;  35,  with  41;  39,  with  45; 
45,  with  51;  46,  with  52;  58,  with 
70;  59,  with  71. 

As  the  whole  work  thus  consists 
of  62  printed  leaves,  it  follows  that 
the  62d  must  have  borne  the  num- 
ber 74,  and  that  of  course  13  leaves 
are  wanting.  To  be  convinced  at 
once  of  this  deficiency,  we  need 
only  look  at  the  back  of  the  56th 
printed  leaf,  which  is  the  last  of 
Durer's  designs  ;  for  there  com- 
mences the  99th  Psalm:  Jubilate 
Deo  omnis  terra:  servite  Domino 
in  laetitia,  &c:  and  proceeds  to 
the  3d  verse:  Scitote  quoniam  Do- 
minus  ipse  est  Dens:  ipse  fecit  nos, 
et  non  ipsi  nos.  Then  follow  four 
blank  leaves.  With  the  57th  print- 
ed leaf  begin  the  designs  of  Lucas 
Cranach*,  with    the   text:    Laeta- 

•  These  designs,  six  i:i  number,  are 
not  given  in  my  copy. — II.  A. 


buntur  in  cubilibus  suis:  which  is 
the  conclusion  of  the  5th  verse  of 
the  149th  Psalm.  The  deficient 
text,  therefore,  extends  from  the 
Itii  verse  of  the  99th  Psalm  to  the 
end  of  that  Psalm  :  then  the  62d 
and  63d  Psalms  are  wholly  wanting; 
also  Canticum  trium  puerorum  : — 
Benedicite  omnia  opera  Domini 
Domino:  the  148th  and  149tU 
Psalms  to  the  5th  verse:  Exalta- 
bunt  sancti  in  gloria. 

It  is  evident  that  the  original  of 
this  Prayer-Dook  has  long  been 
defective,  from  the  remote  period 
at  which  the  five  blank  leaves  at 
the  beginning,  and  the  four  blank 
leaves  following  the  56th,  were  in- 
troduced on  account  of  this  defi- 
ciency. It  is  to  be  presumed  that 
originally  this  copy  had  a  printed 
title-page,  which  has  been  lost,  to- 
gether with  the  missing  leaves. 
J.  B.  B  tat  mi  act, 
Keeper  of  the  Royal  Library. 

Munich,  June  17,   1  s  1 7. 


DESIGNS 

In  Albert  Durer's  Prayer-Book. 

Portrait  of  Albert  Durer,   from  an  orisi- 
11  nl  painting  in  the  Schleissheim  Gallery. 

I.  Arabesque:  a  Man  playing  on  the  Hautboy. 

The   Rubric:   Sui  iosius  in  Dcum  cum- 
11n111l.it  10. 

II.  St.  Barbara.     (De  S.  Barbara.; 

III.  St.  Sebastian,  as  the  Saint  »bo  protects 
from  Pestilence,  denoted  by  tbe  Dragon. 
(DeS.  Sebasliano) 

IV.  St.  George  lifting  t lie  Dragon  which  lie 
has  killed.     (DeSt.  Georgiu  - 

V.  A  Sick   Physician   with   the   Urine-Glass. 

(Propria?   suae   fragilitas  cum  gratiarum 
actioue  in  Deum  coguitio  ) 

VI.  Vision  of  John  the  Evangelist.  (Evange- 
1 . ti  in  J 1 1  li an ti is. ) 

VII.  A  Knight  drawing  bis  Sword  against 
Death.  (Quicunque  banc  oralionein  de- 
vote dixcrit,  cailem  or.ilio  in  agone  iimitis 
sua-  sibi  in  memorials  venii  t  1 1  udjuux  n- 
tum  el  consolatiouem  prseatabit.) 

VIII.  The  Beneficent  .Man.  (Pro  beuefacto- 
libus  interpellalio.) 

IX.  Two  Musicians,  a  Hermit,  the  Lion  fight- 
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ing  with  an  Insect.  (Ps.  8.  Constitu- 
isti  hominem  super  opera  manuum  tu- 
arum.) 

X.  King  David  playing  on  the  Harp.     (Psal- 

mus  de  Profundis.)  On  the  opposite  side 
the  Unicorn;  a  type  of  the  Prophecies  con- 
cerning the  Blessed  Virgin  in  the  Psalms. 

XI.  EcceHomo!  (Post  elevationem  corporis 
et  sanguinis  D.  N.  Jesu  Christi.  Do- 
niine  J.  C.  qui  mundum  universum  pro- 
prio  sanguine  redemisti.) 

XII.  A  Candelahrum,  held  by  two  hovering 
Genii.     (Ps.  50.) 

XIII.  The  Trinity.  (Sanctae  Trinitatis  sup- 
plex  invocatio.  Quia  peccatores  salvare 
venisti,  miserere  mihi  peccatori. ) 

XIV.  St  George  on  Horseback.  (De  S.  Geor- 
gio.     Latin  Hymn.) 

XV.  St.  Apollonia.     (De  S.  Appolonia.) 

XVI.  St.  Matthias.     (De  S.  Mathia.) 

XVII.  St.  Andrew.     (De  S.  Andrea.) 

XVIII.  St.  Maximilian.  (DeS.  Maximilian*).) 

XIX.  The  Pride  of  the  Devil  humbled  :  be- 
low, the  Procession  of  one  of  the  Mighty 
of  the  Earth;  above,  Christ  in  tranquil 
greatness,  as  the  true  Emblem  of  Power. 
The  Child  with  the  Hobby-horse,  as  first 
Leader  of  the  Royal  Car,  seems  not  to 
have  been  placed  there  by  chance.  (Con- 
tra Potentei.) 

XX.  A  Group  of  Fighting  Men:  on  the  side 
of  the  weaker  party  (compare  Nos.  21 
and  40),  an  Angel  praying.  (Quando 
helium  adeundum  est,  duo  psalmi  dicen- 
di.) 

XXI.  A  similar  group ;  an  Angel  with  a  Cen- 
ser. (Psalmus  Davidis.  Expugna  im- 
jnignantes  me.) 

XXII.  and  XX11I.  The  Annunciation  of  Ma- 
ry. (Here  begin  the  Horae  intemeratae 
Virginis  Marian  secundum  usum  Romanae 
Curiae.  The  anger  of  the  Devil  is  exci- 
ted by  Christ's  becoming  man.) 

XXIV.  The  Taking  of  Christ.  (QuomodoJu- 
daei  perterriti  ceciderunt  in  terram.) 

XXV.  An  armed  Man:  underneath,  a  Fox  en- 
ticing Fowls.  (Pater  uostcr.  Probably 
in  reference  to  the  "  Memento  compre- 
hension'^ et  temptationis  tuse,"  or  to  the 
"  Ne  nos  iuducas  in  tentationem.") 

XXVI.  A  Warrior  on  Horseback  pursued  by 
Death.  (Hymnus:  Quern  terra,  pontus, 
athera.) 


XXVII.  The  Souls  in  Purgatory.  (Preces 
pro  auimabus  fidelium  parentum  raeorum 
defiinctorum,  &c.) 

XXVIII.  Fight  of  Hercules  with  the  Harpies 
(Psalmus,  Cceh  enarrant.) 

XXIX.  An  Indian  Warrior.  (Psalmus  28. 
"  Domini  est  terra  et  universi  qui  habi- 
tant in  ea.") 

XXX.  An  Arab  with  a  Camel.  (Psalmus  44. 
Perhaps  allusive  to  the  passage,"  Et  fili* 
Tyri  in  muneribus;  vultitm  tuum  depre- 
cabuntur  omnes  diviles.) 

XXXI.  A  Man  Sleeping.  (Psalmus  86;  of 
quite  martial  import,  perhaps  referring  to 
"  Propterea  non  timebimus  dum  turbabi- 
tur  terra.) 

XXXII.  An  Arabesque.     (Psalmus  95.) 

XXXIII.  Hercules  killing  the  Lion:  under- 
neath, a  drunken  Man.  Iste  Psalmus 
(196),  et  alii  duo  dicuntur  diebus  Mer- 
curii  et  Sabati. 

XXXIV.  An  armed  Man :  below,  a  Woman 
asleep.     (Psalmus  69  ) 

XXXV.  An  Orchestra.  (Psalmus  97.  Can- 
tate  Domino  canticum  novum.  "  Psalli- 
te  Domino  in  cythara  et  voce  psalmi,  in 
tubis  ductilibus  et  voce  tubae  corneae.") 

XXXVI.  Mary  at  Prayer,  crowned  by  an  An- 
gel. (Benedictio.  Precibus  et  meritis 
beatissimae  Virginis  Marias.) 

XXXVII.  The  Housewife  returning  from  Mar- 
ket : — perhaps  Durer's  own  brawling  wife. 

XXXVIII.  An  Angel  praying:  below,  Bac- 
chus or  Silenus.  (Lectio  secunda.  "  Et 
in  plenitudine  sanctorum  detentio  mea.'1) 
The  lower  part  forms  a  fine  contrast  with 
the  angel  and  the  rising  eagle. 

XXXIX.  An  Arabesque,  without  reference. 
XL.  St.  Augustin,  or  St.  Ambrose  :  below,  the 

Infant  Jesus.     (Hymnus  Sanctorum  Am- 

brosii  et  Angustini.) 
XLI.  An    Angel    praying:     underneath,  two 

Men   fighting.     (Ad  laudes  :  "  Deus   in 

adjutorium  meum  intende.") 
XLII.  Perhaps  an  Apotheosis  of  the  Artist. 

The  Napkin  of  Veronica,  as  a  symbol  of 

picturesque  representation.     (Psalm.  92.) 
XLI1I.  A  Group  of  Four  Dancers.    (Psalmus 

99.     "  Jubilate  Deo  omnis  terra;  servite 

Domino  in  laetitia.") 
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Les  Suivantes,  No.  I. — Sonate  pour 
le  Forte-Piano,  compose*  et  dedie  a 
Mons.  te  Baron  Nicolas  de  Kruft, 
par  J.  B.Cramer.  Op.  57.  Pr.5s. 


In  this  age  of  rondos,  diverti- 
mentos, variations,  "  recreations,'* 
and  other  knick-knacks  of  light  di- 
gestion, it  does  one's  heart  good  to 
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behold,  now  and  then,  some  more 
substantial  fare;  and  the  feast  is  ex- 
quisite when  we  obtain  it  at  the 
hands  of  such  a  master  as  Mr.  Cra- 
mer. His  sonata  before  us,  and 
the  pledge  of  a  succession  of  others, 
demand  the  thanks  of  the  select 
few  that  know  how  to  appreciate 
good  music.  It  is  an  elaborate, 
a  finished  performance,  which  ranks 
with  his  best  works;  and  consists  of 
an  allegro  in  C,  an  andantino  in  F, 
and  a  rondo  in  C.  The  innumera- 
ble excellencies  of  these  move- 
ments must  be  heard  to  be  appre- 
ciated ;  to  describe  them  by  letter- 
press would  require  the  powers  of 
a  better  pen  than  ours,  and  after 
all,  perhaps,  convey  but  a  meagre 
idea  of  the  original.  How,  for  in- 
stance, could  the  most  expert  mu- 
sical critic  render  his  readers  sen- 
sible of,  and  do  justice  to,  the  in- 
comparable texture  of  the  7th 
page  of  the  allegro  ;  or  depict  the 
charming  subject  of  the  andantino, 
its  admirable  treatment  and  keep- 
ing? What  an  abyss  of  distance 
between  such  a  production,  and 
hundreds  of  cotemporary  daubs, 
that  meet  our  eye  to  receive  the 
sentence  of  suppression  ;  and  whose 
authors,  on  seeing  such  a  sonata, 
ought  not  only  to  make  a  solemn 
vow  not  to  write  another  demisemi- 
quaver,  but  to  ask  pardon  of  the 
Delian  god  for  having  ever  com- 
mitted to  pewter  a  monument  of 
their  dulncss  and  ignorance.  We 
ought  to  add,  that  it  requires  a  high 
progress  in  the  art  to  perform  this 
sonata  well. 
No.  II.   Easy  Duet  for  the  Piano- 

Forte,  composed,  and  dedicated  to 

Miss  Gisborn,  by  C.  L.  Lithan- 

der.     Op.  7.     Pr.  3s. 

A  very  agreeable  allegro  in  G,  a 


sweet  andante  (pastorale)  in  C,  and 
an    allegretto    in    G.      This  duet, 
like    its    predecessor   noticed    last 
month,  deserves  high  commenda- 
tion in  every  respect.     We  seldom, 
if  ever,  saw  music  that  combined 
in  so  great  a  degree  extreme] utility 
of  execution  with  attractive  melodi- 
ousness and  selectness  of  style. 
Air  Russe,  arranged  with  Variations 
for  the  Piano- For i e,  and  dedicated 
to    Miss  Susannah    Cuthberty   by 
Ferd.    Hies.      Op.   73.      No.  I. 
Pr.  3s. 

To  travel  sans  gene  from  minor 
to  major  and  vice  versa,  to  begin 
in  one  key  and  end  in  another,  &c. 
are  the  rude  characteristics  of  Rus- 
sian songs:  with  such  a  melody  the 
Cossack  will  win  the  favour  of  his 
Tetiana  as  surely  as  the  more  soft- 
ened and  regular  strains  of  the  Ita- 
lian lover,  with  the  concordant  ar- 
peggios of  the  guitar,  make  their 
way  to  the  heart  of  mio  bene.  Mr. 
Ries's  thema  is  of  the  former  gro- 
tesque kind,  and  bears  indisputa- 
ble intrinsic  evidence  of  its  authen- 
ticity. The  same  singularity  of 
style  naturally  prevails  in  the  ele- 
ven variations  reared  upon  this  sub- 
ject, and  thisadherence  tothetheme 
has,  in  our  opinion,  not  been  main- 
tained without  surmounting  occa- 
sional difficulties.  Whatever  con- 
summate ingenuity  and  skill  were 
capable  of  performing,  Mr.  R.  has 
successfully  achieved.  The  na- 
ture of  the  subject,  and  its  predo- 
minating minor  key,  at  the  same 
time,  seem  to  have  coloured  the 
variations  with  a  tinge  of  melan- 
choly, which  their  number  renders 
so  particularly  striking  that  we  feel 
quite  pleased  when  the  relative  ma- 
jor comes  to  put  us  in  better  spirits. 
The   effective   accompaniment   in, 
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the   1st  variation,  the  fine  synco- 
pations in   the  second,  the  capital 
bass  evolutions  in  the  5th,  the  po- 
lacca  var.  11.  and  many  other  fea- 
tures of  interest,  will  be  found  wor- 
thy of  Mr.  Ries's  name. 
Beethoven's  grand  Symphony  in  D, 
arranged  for  trco  Performers  on  the 
Piano- Forte,  and  dedicated  to  his 
friend  C.   Neate,  by  W.  Watts. 
Pr.  8s. 

Without  enlarging  on  the  ex- 
cellency of  this  gigantic  produc- 
tion of  the  great  Beethoven,  we 
feel  bound  to  thank  Mr.  Watts  for 
the  judgment,  labour,  and  infinite 
care  which  he  has  employed  in 
giving  it  the  form  of  a  duo  for  the 
piano-forte.  A  glance  at  both 
parts  of  the  larghetto  may  serve  to 
vouch  our  assertion  in  the  most  for- 
cible manner,  although  by  quoting 
this  movement,  we  would  not  wish 
to  be  thought  depreciating  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  others.  To  com- 
press a  full  score  of  Beethoven's  is 
of  itself  an  arduous  undertaking. 
Mr.  W.  has  discharged  this  diffi- 
cult task  in  a  manner  which  must 
convince  the  connoisseur,  that  he 
understood  and  feit  the  spirit  and 
depth  of  his  original. 
"  Les  P/aisirs  de  la  Chasse"  a  Di- 
vert isement  for  the  Piano- Forte, 
composed,  anddedicat  edtohisfriend 
John  Harper,  Esq.  by  T.  A.  Raw- 
lings.    Pr.  3s. 

Three  movements  in  Eb'-  a  short 
adagio,  an  allegretto-pastorale,  and 
a  piece  founded  upon  the  popular 
air,  "  Hark,  the  hollow  woods  re- 
sounding," in  allegretto  time,  we 
presume  from  the  words  "  non  trop- 
po"  prefixed  to  it ;  a  direction  some- 
what obscure  without  the  addition 
of  one  of  the  epithets  referring  to 
time.     This  publication  has  given 


us  much  satisfaction  :  it  maintains 
throughout  the  character  proclaim- 
ed by  the  title,  combines  with  this 
unity  of  design  a  fanciful  variety, 
proceeds  in  a  chaste  style,  without 
affectation,  and  yet  without  the 
slightest  tinge  of  triviality  ;  evinces 
a  correct  taste,  sound  and  cultiva- 
ted principles  of  harmony,  and 
does  not  vex  the  performer  with 
awkward  passages.  It  is  precisely 
what  we  would  wish  such  a  compo- 
sition to  be,  and  we  dismiss  it  with 
our  best  recommendations  as  a 
pleasing  and  useful  piece  for  prac- 
tice. 

"  Filles  du  Ilameau,"  the  favourite 
French  Air  sung  Li)  the  Misses  De 
Lihu,  arranged  for  the  Piano- 
Forte,  and  dedicuted  lo  Miss  Hen- 
nings,  by  F.  Kalkbrenner.  Pr.  4s. 
Two  movements:  an  introduc- 
tion (allegro)  in  G,  and  an  allegret- 
to in  the  same  key,  setting  out 
with  the  theme  abovementioned, 
and  in  substance  founded  upon  it. 
This  French  air,  and  the  fine  low 
notes  of  one  of  the  Misses  Lihu, 
who  sang  the  second,  are  perfectly 
in  our  recollection.  Mr.  K.  has 
treated  this  subject  with  a  degree 
of  taste  and  fanciful  ease  which,  in 
our  opinion,  gives  to  the  arrange- 
ment greater  interest,  than  the 
theme  itself  conveys.  Some  very 
select  ideas  present  themselves  in 
the  latter  part  of  p.  6.  We  equally 
applaud  the  manner  in  which  the 
air  is  resumed  p.  8,  and  made  to 
merge  into  the  key  of  B  b  in  the 
ninth  page;  which  latter  we  deem 
altogether  the  most  clever  and  at- 
tractive in  this  publication.  The 
introduction  we  hail  almost  lost 
sight  of:  it  is  conceived  in  a  very 
good  style,  and  among  other  fea- 
tures of  interest,  exhibits  a  very 
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pleasing  dulce  in  A  b,  from  which 
the  author,  with  the  best  effect, 
drops  into  tour  sharps,  and  thence 
into  the  original  key  of  G.  This 
composition  lies  kindly  to  both 
bauds. 

Fragments,  containing  six  original 
Pieces  for  the  Piano- Forte,  com- 
posed, and  dedicated  to  Charles 
James  Stephenson,  Fsq.  by  W. 
Eavestaff.  Pr.  5s. 
The  detached  pieces  contained 
in  this  book  consist  of  three  minu- 
ets with  trios,  a  short  allegro,  a  si- 
ciliana,  and  an  andante  cantabile. 
All  of  these  rank  above  mediocri- 
ty, and  some  possess  superior  me- 
rit. The  first  minuet  is  excellent ; 
it  presents  a  geniality  of  melody 
and  keeping  which  reminds  us  of 
Beethoven's  manner.  The  allegro, 
No.  2.  is  formed  upon  a  charming 
subject,  and  well  conducted  alto- 
gether. The  siciliana,  No.  A.  we 
also  deem  very  interesting,  espe- 
cially its  last  two  strains,  which  are 
variations  of  the  theme,  expressed 
in  smoothly  connected  quick  notes. 
In  p.  0,  /.  2,  the  last  bar  but  one 
wants  the  bass  cleff;  and  in  p.  10, 
b.  2,  the  5th  and  0th  quavers  are 
objectionably  supported  by  oc-  I 
taves.  As  these  fragments  are  not 
very  difficult,  they  appear  to  us. 
well  adapted  for  the  desk  of  the 
student  who  can  appreciate  good 
music. 

Select  Melodies,  with  Variations  for 
the  Flute  and  Piano-Forte,  com- 
posed by  C.  Nicholson  and  J.  F. 
Burrowes.     Pr.  3s. 
The  chaste  melody  of  "  Cease 
your  funning"  serves  here  as  the  I 
theme  to  five  variations,  in  which  ' 
the  flute  evidently  acts  the  princi- 
pal, and  the  piano-forte  a  subordi-  i 
nate  part;  although  the   latter  is1 
Vol.  IV    No.  XXII. 


frequently  so  well  interwoven  with 
leading  passages,  that  it  seems  to 
dispute  the  supremacy  with  it*  ri- 
val. This  is  conspicuously  the  case 
in  var.  2.  and  5.    which,  although 
cast  in  continued  responses,  mi^ht 
be  executed  by  either  instrument 
alone.    Var.  -1.  is  a  tender  and  ex- 
pressive adagio,  in  which  the  flute 
executes  an  elegant  cadence.     A 
neat  and  rapid   performer  on  the 
latter  instrument  is  essential. 
A    Collection    of  Chavnts,    Psalm 
Tunes,  and  Hymns,  set  toHarmom} 
in  jour  Parts,  with  an  Accomp'a- 
niment  for  the  Organ  or  Piano- 
Forte,    including   a  few    ('haunts 
and  an  Anthem,  composed  by  \V. 
Clarke.     Pr.  7s.  Gd.;  without  the 
C haunts,  4s. 

We  have  every  reason  to  be  sa- 
tisfied with  this  volume  of  sacred 
music.  The  selection  of  the  times' 
has  been  judiciously  made,  and  the 
harmonic  arrangement  is  proper. 
In  the  pieces  for  four  parts  the  au- 
thor has  entirely  excluded  the  C 
clefts,  by  substituting  the  treble  or 
violin  cleff  for  the  alto  part,  and  the 
bass  cleff  for  the  tenor  part ;  in  such 
manner,  however,  that  each  of  these 
two  staves  exhibits  the  true  note  or 
sound,  not  its  octave.  His  reason, 
we  are  sorry  to  say,  is  not  without 
its  force ;  the  C  clefts  become  daily 
less  used,  and  their  knowledge,  wti 
fear,  will  soon  be  confined  to  pro- 
fessional singers.  In  an  appendix, 
a  second  soprano  part  has  been 
added,  to  be  sung  in  lieu  of  the  te- 
nor and  alto  parts,  if  four  voices 
are  not  to  be  had. 
Triumphal  Procession  of  their  II.  R. 
JI.  the  Prince  Regent  and  the  Duke 
of  I  ark,  with  his  Grace  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  over  the  Waterloo 
Bridge;  a  descriptive  Piece,  in 
H  H 
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which  are  introduced  favourite 
Airs  of  the  Operas  qfu  Le  Nozze 
di  Figaro"  and  "  //  Don  Giovan- 
ni,'" composed,  and  dedicated  to 
the  Marquis  of  Anglesea,  by  W. 
Grosse.  Pr.  2s.  6d. 
The  air  "  Non  piu  andrai  farfal- 
lone  amoroso"  serves  to  accompany 
the  above  illustrious  personages 
into  the  barges,  the  music  next  ex- 
pressing the  acclamations  of  the 
people,  and  the  ascent  up  the  steps 
of  the  bridge.  A  pretty  minuet 
follows,  to  depict  the  Prince  Re- 
gent's gracious  acknowledgment 
of  British  loyalty;  and  a  march  of 
considerable  effect  conducts  the 
procession  along  the  bridge.  This 
accomplished,  the  party,  and  the 
spectators  at  large,  shape  the  course 
homeward  to  the  tune  of  "  Giovi- 
nette  che  fatte  all'  amore"  {Don 
Giov.),  and  the  festivity  concludes 
with  a  hymn  addressed  to  the  he- 
roes of  Waterloo.  As  an  occasion- 
al effusion,  this  publication  is  cre- 
ditable to  the  author,  whose  loyal 
pen  seems  to  be  indefatigable  in 
the  celebration  of  the  laurels  earn- 
ed by  the  British  nation  and  his 
own  at  Waterloo. 

Beauties   of  Mozart,   partly   taken 
from  MSS.  in  his  own  hand-wri- 
ting ;  arranged  for  the  Piano-  Forte 
by  W.  Grosse.     Pr.  Is.  6d. 
Although  we  will  not  presume  to 
say  that  the  three  waltzes  before  us 
contain    intrinsic  evidence  of  the 
pen  of  Mozart,  they  appear  to  us 
of  a  light  and  agreeable  texture, 
and  quite  in  the  character  of  the 
true  waltz.     The  last,  called  the 
Dessauer  Waltz,   is    the    best ;    it 
combines   energy  of  style  with  a 
considerable  degree  of  originality 
"  The  Jasmine  Bower"  a  favourite 
Ballad,  written  by  the  Author  of 


"  O  sleep,  my  Love!"  composed  by 
W.  H.  Astor.  Pr.  Is.  6d. 
In  the  melody  of  this  ballad,  and 
in  the  accompaniment,  we  recog- 
nise a  considerable  degree  of  good 
and  tasteful  musical  feeling,  and  a 
laudable  aim  at  selectness:  but  the 
harmony,  we  are  free  to  say,  is  in 
several  instances  liable  to  serious 
objection. 

HodsolVs    Collection  of  Duets  for 
two  Performers  on  one  Piano- Forte. 
No.XLII.     Pr.  2s.6d. 
In   this   number  of  the  above- 
named  collection,  Mr.  Hook's  well- 
known  Gazsebo  rondo  has  been  ar- 
ranged as  a  duet  by  Mr.  Rimbault. 
As  we  have  on  a  former  occasion 
stated  our  opinion  on  this  lively 
theme,  we  shall  only  add,  that  it 
has  rather  gained  than  lost  by  the 
present  adaptation,  which  lies  with- 
in the  abilities  of  very  moderate 
proficients. 

Mozart's  much-admired  Overture  to 
"  Cosi  fan  tutte"  adapted  for  the 
Piano  -  Forte,    zcith    Accompani- 
ments for  a  Violin,  Flute,  and  Vio- 
loncello  (ad   libitum),   by   S.  F. 
Rimbault.     Pr.  3s. ;  without  Ac- 
companiments, 2s. 
It  has  more  than  once  been  ob- 
jected   to    Mozart,    that   the   slow 
movement  of  this  overture  is  far 
too  serious  and  solemn  for  so  comic 
an  opera  as  Cosi  fan''  tutte;  but  a 
critic  has  done  justice  to  his  me- 
mory  by   observing,    that  in    this 
movement  Mozart  evidently  wish- 
ed to  propound  the  main  feature  of 
the  fable.     The  four  first  bars  ex- 
press the  fervent  protestations  of 
one  of  the  lovers  as  to  the  fidelity 
of  his  mistress  ;  the  next  four  con- 
tain a  similar  boast  from  the  other 
lover;  and  the  remainder  exhibits 
the  sarcastic  doubts  expressed  by 
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old  Don  Alfonso.  Mr.  R.'s  ar- 
rangement, like  his  previous  la- 
bours of  tins  description,  is  satis- 
factory and  effective,  without  be- 
ing complicated. 

Three  popular  French  Waltzes  ar- 
ranged  for  the  Piano-Forte.     Pr. 
is.     Published  by  \V.  Hodsoll. 
Of  the  three  waltzes  before  us, 
which   arc  harmonized  in   a  very 
plain     st\  U-,    the    second,    called 
V/AVc,  is  unquestionably  the  best; 
No.  1.  is  likewise   agreeable,  and 
well  suited  to  the  hall-room.     For 
No.  3.  (La  Tretuse)  we  feel  no  pe- 
culiar partiality. 

"  Amidst  the  Flowers  rich  and  gay" 
sung  by  Miss  WRielly  at  the  \o- 
bi/lty's private  Concerts:  the  Poe- 
try hy  Lady  Caroline  Lnmhc ;  the 
Music  composed,  and  respectfully 
dedii  ated  to  the  Countess  of  Pes- 
borougfiy  by  J.  Nathan.  Pub- 
lished by  J.  Green,  music-agent, 
No.  28,  Norfolk-street,  Strand. 
Pr.  -2s.  0  i. 

In  the  composition  of  this  song, 
Mr.  N.  has  shewn  taste  and  iudg-  J 
ment.  It  consists  of  two  principal  I 
strains.  The  subject  and  its  deri- 
vations, in  A  major,  partake  both 
of  the  waltz  and  polacca  style,  and 
ingratiate  themselves  by  a  playful- 
ness of  conception,  tempered  with 
softness  and  warmth  of  feeling.  A 
more  serious  melody  in  C  %  minor 
intervenes  in  the  progress  of  the 
air,  and  acts  as  a  proper  relief,  to 
correspond  with  the  more  plaintive 
nature  of  the  text.  Its  tinge  is 
perhaps  a  shade  too  gloomy  ;  it  bor- 
ders on  the  solemnity  of  sacred 
chaunt,  but  it  soon  merges  again 
into  the  leading  motivo  in  the  ma-  , 
jor  mood.  Con  animato,  there,  was 
probably  meant  for  Con  anima.  Mr.  i 
Green,  the  publisher  of  this  song,  | 


being  the  appointed  agent  for  the 
sale  of  Maelsel'fl  Metronomes,  we 

cannot  help  wondering  that  his  own 
publications  should  want  metvono- 
mical  signatures  to  indicate  the 
proper  time. 

"  When  we  two  parted"  written  by 
the  Right  lion.  Lord  Byron;  the 
Music  composed,  and  most  respect- 
fully dedicated  to  the  lion.  Mil  i 
Townshend,  by  J.  Nathan.  Pub- 
lished as  above.  Pr.  2s. 
The  elegant  simplicity  of  this 
song,  its  appropriate  key  and  rhyth- 
mic arrangement,  together  with 
the  pathetic  expression,  and  the 
originality  of  some  of  its  thoughts, 
impart  to  the  whole  a  degree  of 
interest  not  often  perceptible  in 
the  lyric  compositions  of  the  pre- 
sent day.  Mr.  N.'s  labour,  in  this 
instance,  appears  to  us  so  eminent- 
ly meritorious,  that  we  almost  re- 
gret to  see  it  bestowed  upon  a  sub- 
ject of  such  trifling  import  as  the 
matrimonial  differences  between  a 
poet  and  his  wife,  however  strenu- 
ously forced  upon  public  notice. 
There  is  one  bar,  p.  2,  at  "  hour 
foretold,"  in  winch  a  slight  dis- 
agreementoccurs between  thevoice 
and  the  accompaniment;  it  is  avoid- 
ed in  the  second  verse:  and  in  the 
prelude,  /.  1,  the  series  of  4,  6, 
chords  appears  to  us  rather  too  lone- 
continued. 

/,'  Enjouement,  1 ntroductionand Ron- 
do for  the  Piano- Porte,  composed, 
and  respectful  1 1/  inscribed  to  Mi^s 
Helen  Thorn/nil,  by  J.  Clarke. 
Pr.  Is.  Gd. 

L'Enjouement  may  be  classed 
with  those  musical  productions 
which  derive  their  attraction  less 
from  novelty  of  conception,  than 
from  propriety  of  treatment,  and 
an  easy  and  agreeable  connection 
H  H  2 
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of  the  constituent  parts.     The  pas- 
sages  lie   well   under  the  ringers, 
and  shew  a  due  degree  of  variety. 
The  treble  cltMT  is  wanted  in  the 
bass  staff,  p.  5,  /.  4,  b.  2. 
"  Oh  Pescator  dell'  OndaJ*  a  Ve- 
netian Canzonet,  arranged  for  the 
Harp  and  Piano- Forte,  and  dedi- 
cated to  Mrs.  Pearson,  by  F.  La- 
tour.     Pr.  4s. 

A  decided  nationality  of  charac- 
ter, joined  to  the  most  fascinating 
simplicit}',  have  justly  rendered 
this  Venetian  air  a  darling  favour- 
ite with  the  public  ;  and  these  me- 
rits give  it  every  advantage  as  a 
theme  for  variation,  to  which  pur- 
pose Mr.  L.  has  here  emplo3'ed  it. 
He  has  throughout  kept  close  to 
his  subject,  without  indulging  in 
extraneous  modulations  or  refine- 
ments, except  that  one  variation 
exhibits  the  melod}^  in  the  shape  of 
a  march,  and  another  treats  it  as  a 
waltz  (where,  by  the  way,  the  harp 
has  erroneously  |  instead  of  |  pre- 
fixed in  the  signature).  Both  the 
instruments  act  dialogically,  are 
obbligati,  and  will  be  found  free 
from  executive  difficulties  to  those 
that  possess  a  certain  degree  of 
digital  activity. 

6(  Where  roves  my  Love?"  the  favour- 
ite Tambourine  Song  sung  by  Miss 
Tunstallat  Sadler's  Wells  Theatre, 


in  the  "rand  Melodrama  entitled 
The  Viceroy,  composed  by  John 
Whitaker.  Pr.  Is.  6d. 
An  agreeable  little  ballad,  light 
in  texture,  but,  in  point  of  melo- 
dy and  time,  well  adapted  to  the 
poetry.  Among  the  ideas  which 
attracted  more  particularly  our  at- 
tention, is  the  expression  at"  Whi- 
ther love,  hither  love,"  which  we 
think  highly  suitable.  The  con- 
clusion, "  Ting,  ting,  ta  ra,"  &c. 
is  also  appropriately  playful.  In 
the  two  symphonies  an  error  occurs 
(typographical  unquestionably)  : 
the  second  crotchet  of  the  treble  in 
b.  3,  /.  2,  p.  1,  should  be  B  instead 
of  A. 

"  Far,  far  azcay"  sung   by    Miss 
Tipton  at  Sadler's  Wells  Theatre, 
in  the  grand  Melodrame  called  The 
Terrible  Peak,  composed  by  John 
Whitaker.     Pr.  ls.6d. 
"  Far,  far  away,"  a  Negro  song 
we  suppose,  is  as  simple  and  unaf- 
fected as  the  text  demands  it;  and 
yet  we  find  a  graceful  ease  of  ex- 
pression, and  a  connected  flow  in 
the  melody,  which  infuse  consider- 
able interest  into  this  production. 
The  vyords,  "  Far,  far  away,"  are 
happily  set ;  and  the  passage,"  Dere 
never  brother,"  is  quite  select.     In 
the  prelude,  the  bass  beats  too  ma~ 
ny  monotonous  quavers. 
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PLATE  21. — EVENING    DRESS. 

White  British  net  dress  over  a 
soft  white  satin  slip.  The  body  is 
composed  of  white  satin,  disposed 
in  folds,  and  rich  letting-in  lace. 
The  sleeve,  which  is  verv  short  and 


full,  is  composed  of  the  same  ma- 
terials: the  lace  is  brought  very- 
full  in  front  of  the  arm,  and  divided 
by  tucks  into  full  compartments, 
which  are  finished  by  small  pearl 
tassels.     For  the  form  of  the  bodyg 
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which  is  truly  novel,  we  refer  our 
fair  readers  to  our  print.  The 
skirt  is  elegantly  ornamented  with 
two  falls  of  broad  rich  blond,  laid 
on  almost  plain;  each  fall  is  sur- 
mounted by  a  full  rouleau  of  white 
satin,  the  fulness  of  which  is  con- 
fined by  pearls  twisted  round  it. 
The  hair  is  turned  up  a  la  Grecque 
behind  ;  it  is  parted  in  front  so  as 
to  display  the  whole  of  the  fore- 
head, and  disposed  in  light  loose 
ringlets.  Head-dress,  a  la  Fran- 
cois, a  full  garland  of  roses  and 
fancy  flowers.  Necklace  and  ear- 
rings, topaz  mixed  with  pearl. 
White  satin  shoes.  White  kid 
gloves,  and  spangled  crape  fan. 

PLATE  22. — PROMENADE    DRESS. 

A  high  dress  of  jaconot  muslin, 
richly  embroidered  round  the  hot-  j 
torn  of  the  skirt.  The  body  is  com- 
posed entirely  of  work.  Long 
sleeve,  finished  down  the  arm  in 
front  by  bouillons  of  lace.  With 
this  dress  is  worn  the  Charlotte 
spencer,  composed  of  cerulean  blue 
satin;  it  is  tight  to  the  shape,  the 
back  a  moderate  breadth,  and  the 
waist  short.  The  sleeve  is  rather 
wide.  The  trimming  is  extremely 
elegant,  and  it  is  disposed  in  so 
tasteful  a  manner,  as  to  give  an 
appearance  of  perfect  novelty  to 
the  spencer.  We  are  not  allowed 
to  name  the  materials  of  which  it 
is  composed.  The  sleeve  is  orna- 
mented at  the  wrist,  and  on  the 
shoulder  to  correspond.  Bonnet, 
a  la  Ninon,  composed  of  French 
willow.  The  crown  is  fancifully 
ornamented  with  the  same  mate- 
rial, cut  in  small  squares,  edged 
with  white  satin,  and  turned  a  little 
over  at  the  ends.  The  front  is  very 
large;  it  displays  the  front  hair, 
which  is  simply  braided  across  the 


forehead:  it  is  edged  with  puffed 
gauze,  disposed  in  points,  and  con- 
fined by  a  narrow  fold  of  white  sa- 
tin. A  sprig  of  acacia  ornaments 
it  on  the  left  side,  and  it  is  finished 
by  white  satin  strings.  French  ruff 
and  ruffles  of  rich  lace.  Blue  or 
white  kid  shoes  and  gloves. 

We  have  again  to  acknowledge 
our  obligations  to  Miss  M'Donald 
of  29,  Great  Russel-street, Bedford- 
square,  for  both  our  dresses  this 
month. 
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FASHION  AND  D  It  ESS. 
Promenade  dress  begins  now  to 
assume  a  more  heavy  appearance. 
Silk  pelisses  and  walking  dresses 
are  in  high  estimation,  as  are  also 
poplin  skirts  with  satin  spencers 
to  correspond  in  colour.  Muslin 
dresses  are  still  considered  fashion- 
able, but  they  are  not  generally 
worn  without  a  spencer,  scarf,  or  a 
shawl.  Among  the  latter,  those  in 
white  silk  are  considered  most  ele- 
gant; they  are  richly  embroidered 
at  each  corner,  and  finished  by  a 
deep  fringe. 

The  most  tasteful  autumnal  pe- 
lisse which  has  fallen  under  our 
observation  for  some  years,  is  one 
composed  of  queen's  silk  of  the  co- 
lour of  the  dead  leaf;  it  is  lined 
with  white  sarsnet,  and  trimmed 
with  satin  to  correspond  with  the 
pelisse.  The  back  is  plain  in  the 
middle,  but  very  full  at  each  side, 
whore  the  fulness  is  disposed  in 
folds,  which  are  crossed  with  cord, 
and  each  of  these  crossings  is  fi- 
nished by  a  small  light  silk  tuft. 
The  front  is  tight  to  the  shape. 
The  sleeve,  which  is  looser  than 
they  have  been  worn  lately,  is  fi- 
nished at  the  wrist  by  a  trimming 
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to  correspond  with  that  of  theskirt, 
and  ornamented  at  the  shoulder 
by  mancherons  extremely  fuil  ;  the 
fulness  is  confined  by  broad  bands 
of  satin,  each  band  finished  at  bot- 
tom by  a  tuft.  Plain  satin  collar. 
The  trimming,  which  we  should  ob- 
serve goes  all  round  the  pelisse,  is 
exceedingly  pretty;  it  is  a  mixture 
of  satin  and  light  chenille  trim- 
ming, disposed  in  the  form  of  a 
pine-apple.  A  silk  cordon,  to  cor- 
respond, finishes  this  tasteful  pe- 
lisse. 

Striped  silk  dresses,  with  triple 
flounces  of  gauze,  each  flounce 
scolloped  at  the  edge,  which  is 
bound  with  narrow  ribbon  to  cor- 
respond, are  much  in  favour  for  the 
dress,  promenade,  or  carriage  cos- 
tume. The  bodies  of  these  dresses 
are  made  high,  but  without  collars. 
Some  ladies  wear  with  them  a  plain 
collar  of  rich  lace,  which  falls  over  ; 
others  have  a  collerelte  composed  of 
blond,  British  net,  or  white  gauze 
edged  to  correspond  with  the 
flounce.  This  last  fashion  is  most 
general. 

With  respect  to  hats  and  bon- 
nets, modish  invention  seems  to  be 
rather  at  a  stand.  The  only  one 
remarkable  for  novelty  and  ele- 
gance which  we  have  met  with  in 
our  researches,  we  have  given  in 
our  print,  and  it  is  well  adapted  for 
either  a  dress,  promenade,  or  car- 
riage head-dress.  For  plain  walk- 
ing bonnets,  Leghorn  made  in  the 
French  shape,  trimmed  with  a  half- 
handkerchief  of  French  silk,  or  else 
simply  ornamented  with  ribbon, 
are  much  id  request;  they  have  a 
very  neat  and  gentlewomanly  ap- 
pearance. 

Cornettes,  composed  of  gauze  or 
net,  are  very  generally  adopted  by 


youthful  belles  in  carriage  dress. 
One  of  the  prettiest  that  we  have 
seen  is  composed  of  v\hite  net;  the 
crown  is  made  nearly  tight  to  the 
head,  finished  round  the  top  by  a 
full  frill  of  net  edged  with  pink 
satin,  and  ornamented  by  very  nar- 
row pipings  of  pink  satin,  which 
II  are  placed  byas.  The  border  is  of 
||  net  edged  with  satin.  Instead  of 
ii  flowers  or  ribbons,  the  crown  is  or- 
namented in  front  with  a  double 
frill  of  net  edged  with  pink,  which 
is  rather  broad,  is  laid  on  extreme- 
ly full,  and  comes  no  farther  than 
the  ear  at  each  side:  it  has  small 
narrow  ears,  but  they  are  mostly 
thrown  back.  This  is  a  very  pretty 
cap  ;  it  is  smart  without  being  gla- 
ring, and  is  more  generally  be- 
coming than  any  cornette  we  have 
seen  for  some  time. 

Muslin  still  continues  the  only 
thing  worn  in  dishabille.  The 
trimmings  of  morning  dresses  are 
now  almost  always  composed  of 
work.  Lace  seems  quite  out  of  fa- 
vour in  morning  costume,  to  which, 
unless  it  is  very  narrow,  it  certainly 
is  not  at  all  appropriate. 

We  have  noticed  a  new  inven- 
tion for  dinner  dress,  but  it  is  one 
which  we  think  will  not  be  gene- 
rally adopted,  because,  though  it 
is  really  novel,  it  has  an  old-fa- 
shioned appearance.  We  allude 
to  those  silks  which  are  wove  round 
the  bottom  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
imitate  ribbon  tucks;  the  effect  is 
exactly  the  same. 

We  hare  just  been  favoured  with 
the  sight  of  a  very  pretty  dinner 
dress:  it  is  composed  of  Pomona 
green  poplin,  the  body  of  satin  to 
correspond.  The  skirt  is  trimmed 
with  ribbon,  brocaded  in  the  co- 
lours of  the  rainbow;  this  ribbon 
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is  twisted  into  a  rouleau,  which  ii 
disposed  in  waves,  and  each  wave 
is  finished  by  a  rosette  of  the  rib- 
bon :  nothing  can  be  more  beauti- 
ful than  the  effect  of  this  simple 
trimming.  The  body,  which  is  cut 
very  low,  is  finished  round  the  bust 
by  bouillons  of  net,  each  bouillon 
formed  by  a  narrow  rouleau  of 
twisted  ribbon.  Net  long  sleeves 
bouilloned  at  the  wrist.  A  very  full 
half-sleeve,  the  fulness  confined  by 
three  rouleaus  of  ribbon,  which 
terminates  in  a  point  at  bottom, 
and  is  finished  by  a  rosette.  The 
effect  of  this  dress  is  strikingly 
elegant. 

Though  silks  and  poplins  are 
considered  elegantfor  dinnerdress, 
white  is  still  more  fashionable. 
The  skirts,  bosoms,  and  sleeves  of 
dresses  are  profusely  ornamented 
with  lace,  and  the  bodies  are  com- 
posed entirely  of  work. 

Crape  and  tulle  are  in  much  es- 
timation for  full  dress,  but  British 
net  is  still  more  in  request:  these 
light  materials  are  always  worn 
over  white  satin.  Light-coloured  sa- 
tins, or  plain  white  satin,  are  also 
much  in  favour.     Blond  or  embroi- 


dery is  most  fashionable  for  trim- 
mings. 

In  full  dress,  tocques  and  tur- 
bans continue  to  be  worn  as  much 
as  ever  by  matronly  ladies;  but 
youthful  belles  appear  to  give  a  pre- 
ference to  flowers  :  corn-flowers  are 
particularly  in  estimation  ;  small 
diadems  composed  of  different  flow- 
ers are  also  in  request.  For  grand 
costume,  sprigs  of  pearl  represent- 
ing a  flower,  the  heart  of  which  is 
a  coloured  stone,  with  a  profusion 
of  leaves  formed  of  pearl,  are  much 
worn.  When  a  sprig  of  this  kind 
forms  the  head-dress,  the  necklace, 
ear-rings,  and  bracelets  always  cor- 
respond. The  necklace  is  compo- 
sed of  four  or  five  rows  of  pearl, 
which  form  a  chain;  the  flowers 
are  placed  at  regular  distances  of 
about  three  inches. 

Though  still  so  early  in  the  sea- 
son, coral  begins  to  be  much  worn 
in  half-dress  jewellery  ;  but  gold 
ornaments  appear  to  have  the  pre- 

II  ference. 

Fashionable  colours  are,  rose-co- 

I  lour,    Pomona   green,    lilac,    dark 

|i  green,  and  blue. 


FRENCH  FEM 

Paris,  Sept.  19,  1  s  17. 

My  dear  Sophia, 

I  have  been  thinking  of  you 
for  some  days  past,  and  wishing 
that  I  could  send  you  a  score  or 
two  of  head-dresses,  for  really  it  is 
almost  impossible  for  description 
alone  to  give  you  an  idea  of  the 
astonishing  versatility  of  French 
taste  in  that  particular. 

At  this  moment  crape  and  gros 
de  Naples  are  the  favourite  materi- 
als for  hats,  and  cambric  and  sprig- 


\LE  FASHIONS. 
11  ged  muslin  for  capotes.  Crape  hats 
>>  still  continue  to  be  ornamented  by 
|:  loops  of  straw,  and  a  quilling  of 
[1  tulle,  which  is  put  on  as  full  as  pos- 
'!  sible  and  cut  byas,  goes  round  the 
'  edge.  White  straw  decorates  yel- 
low crape,  and  yellow  straw  white 
J  crape. 

Lilac  is  also  a  colour  much  in  re- 

|  quest;   there  is  a  great  number  of 

ehapeaux  composed  of  it:  but  what 

i  will  you  say  when   I  tell  you,  that 

II  these  hats  are  lined  with  vellow  sa- 
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tin,  and  trimmed  with  immense 
bunches  of  China  asters  of  the  same 
glaring  colour?  Light  green  and 
lilac,  and  dark  blue  and  light  green, 
are  also  favourite  contrasts.  The 
effect  of  this  mixture  of  colours  to 
a  person  unaccustomed  to  them,  is 
truly  ridiculous.  There  is,  how- 
ever, a  certain  something:  in  the 
manner  of  putting  those  hats  on, 
and  a  jauntee  air  in  the  tout-ensem- 
ble, which  please  one  in  spite  of  the 
evidently  bad  taste  with  which  the 
head  is  decorated.  The  capotes  are 
much  prettier;  they  are  in  general 
composed  either  of  per  kale  or  sprig- 
ged muslin:  those  of  gros  de  Na- 
ples are  only  partially  worn.  It  oc- 
curs to  me  at  this  moment,  that  you 
do  not  know  that  what  we  call  a 
hat  is  of  the  same  shape  as  bonnets 
are  with  you,  and  capotes  differ  very 
little  from  them  in  form.  The  high- 
crowned  hats  with  narrow  brims  are 
quite  exploded,  and  have  been  for 
some  time.  As  to  the  others,  the 
crowns  are  all  of  a  moderate  height, 
the  brims  of  the  chapeaux  very  deep, 
and  made  in  general  to  stand  out  a 
good  deal  from  the  face.  Some  of 
the  capotes  are  precisely  of  the 
same  shape,  but  others  have  a  close 
front,  something  in  the  style  of 
your  cottage  bonnets,  only  round 
at  the  ears,  and  a  caul  like  that  of 
a  night-cap  tacked  in.  A  band  of 
the  same  material,  edged  with  rib- 
bon, is  frequently  placed  round  the 
caul,  and  a  large  bunch  of  ribbon, 
or  sometimes  China  asters  or  roses, 
put  on  one  side. 

Some  capotes  are  ornamented 
with  an  Iris  scarf  composed  of  raw 
silk,  which  is  pinned  over  the 
crown  ;  the  ends  of  the  scarf  are 
passed  through  spaces  left  between 
the  brim  and  the  crown,  and  tied 


under  the  chin  in  a  loose  bow. 
The  capotes  composed  of  muslin  are 
invariably  decorated  with  that  ma- 
terial only,  and  they  have  on  that 
account  a  more  ladylike  appear- 
ance than  any  of  the  other  head- 
dresses. Sometimes  a  handker- 
chief a  la  Marmotte,  that  is  to  say, 
pinned  carelessly  across  the  crown, 
and  the  ends  fastened  under  the 
chin,  with  a  quilling  of  blond,  of 
lace,  or  worked  muslin  round  the 
front,  is  the  only  ornament  of  one 
of  these  bonnets.  Sometimes  they 
are  decorated  with  full  bunches  of 
muslin  formed  into  the  shape  of 
heads  of  endive,  and  tied  under  the 
chin  by  white  strings. 

Chapeaux  are  ornamented  with 
Rowers  of  various  descriptions,  but 
China  asters,  of  all  colours  and  in 
large  bunches,  are  most  in  favour; 
bunches  of  roses  also,  which  are 
frequently  of  four  or  five  different 
colours, arein request.  Butenough, 
and  perhaps  you  will  say  too  much, 
about  la  tele;  let  me  now  speak  of 
the  few  changes  which  have  taken 
place  in  dresses  since  I  wrote  last. 

There  is  nothing  worn  but  mus- 
lin either  for  morning,  dinner,  or 
evening  dress,  unless  when  the  lat- 
ter is  intended  for  grand  costume. 
1  have  nothing  striking  to  describe 
to  you  in  dishabille;  but  I  saw  a 
few  days  ago  a  very  pretty  dinner 
dress,  which,  with  a  little  alteration, 
would  be  considered  in  England  as 
a  neat  morning  dress.  It  is  com- 
posed of  jaconot  muslin,  trimmed 
round  the  bottom  of  the  skirt  with 
a  double  row  of  leaves  in  embroi- 
dery, and  a  narrow  pointed  lace; 
above  this  is  a  row  of  clear  muslin 
Spanish  puffs,  let  in  at  little  distan- 
ces from  each  other;  these  are  sur- 
mounted by  a  row  of  embroidery, 
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above  which  is  a  second  row  of 
pull's  and  a  row  of  embroid.  py. 
The  body  hai  a  very  formal  apt] 
ante,  as  the  front,  which  is  tight 
to  the  shape,  is  plaited  as  small  as 
possible;  the  back  is  quite  plain. 
The  sleeve  long,  and  finished  at 
the  top  by  a  half-sleeve  formed  of 
a  double  row  of  slashes.  A  pink 
scarf,  composed  of  raw  .silk,  was 
tied  round  the  waist  in  short  bows 
and  very  long  ends;  and  an  im- 
mense large  ruff  enveloped  the 
throat,  and  partially  concealed  the 
lower  part  of  the  chin. 

This  dress,  with  the  omission  of 
the  scarf,  and  some  other  little  al- 
terations, would  really  form  a  very 
pretty  morning  dress,  especially  if 
it  were  worn  with  the  bonnet  tie  pay- 
sarme}  which  is  a  pretty  simple  cap 
of  the  mob  kind  :  it  is  composed  of 
clear  muslin,  with  a  very  lull  bor- 
der, which  turns  up  in  front,  and 
is  fastened  back  by  a  bow  of  pink 
ribbon.  A  small  pink  and  white 
silk  handkerchief  is  pinned,  in  a 
careless  bow  and  ends,  at  the  left 
side.  I  recommend  this  cap  to 
your  notice,  my  Sophia;  it  is  sin- 
gularly becoming  to  pretty  anima- 
ted brunettes,  like  yourself. 

Nothing  can  be  more  simple  than 
the  form  of  evening  dress:  a  few 
deep  tucks,  or  a  single  row  of  Spa- 
nish puffs,  surmounted  perhaps  by 
some  rouleaus  of  satin,  ornament 
the  skirt.  The  body  is  cut  down 
behind,  and  also  round  the  bosom, 


in  a  very  indelicate  style:  it  is. 
o|kii  in  iact  behind  almost  to  the 
bottom  of  the  waist,  from  whence 
it  is  brought  with  a  little  fulness 
on  each  side  to  the  shoulder.  The 
sleeve  is  full,  very  short,  and  con- 
fined to  the  arm  by  a  narrow  band, 
which  does  not  appear.  Some  la- 
dies ornament  the  sleeves  and  bo- 
som with  tulle,  but  their  number  is 
few. 

Coral  is  beginning  to  be  in  high 
favour;  our  elegantes,  who  don't 
trouble  themselves  much  aboutcon- 
sistency  in  the  arrangement  of  their 
ornaments,  frequently  wear  it  min- 
gled with  costly  gems.  Small  co- 
ral hearts  set  in  gold,  and  suspend- 
ed to  a  necklace  of  mingled  coral 
and  gold,  are  at  present  in  high 
estimation. 

Toccpies  are  still  worn  in  full 
dress;  but  those  with  fronts  in  the 
form  of  a  dia-dem,  are  quite  explo- 
ded. The  most  fashionable  are 
made  of  crape  or  tulle,  disposed  in 
folds  round  the  crown,  and  with  a 
small  full  front,  the  fulness  gene- 
rally confined  by  strings  of  pearl  or 
coral.  They  are  sometimes  orna- 
mented with  plumes  of  Ma 
but  more  generally  with  garlands 
of  flowers  :  youthful  belles  in  ge- 
neral decorate  their  hair  with  flow- 
ers only.  Lilac  and  yellow  are  the 
colours  most  in  favour. 

Adieu,  dear  Sophia  !    Ever  your 
EUDOCIA. 
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Tin:  annexed  plate  represents  a 
superb  canopy  and  sofa-bed  :  the 
draperies  are  of  silk,  and  orna- 
mented with  the  lace  and  fringe 
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which  are  so  admirable  an  imitation 
of  gold  ;  the  linings  are  of  lilac  and 
buff.     A  muslin  embroidered  d ra- 
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the  daytime.  There  is  an  elegant 
simplicity  united  with  so  much 
richness  in    this   design,  that  our 


readers  will  perceive  it  is  adapted 
to  chambers  in  the  first  style  of  de- 
coration. 


THE  SELECTOR : 

Consisting  of  interesting  Extracts  from  new  Popular 
Publications. 

mmway 

SONG  IN  PRAISE  OF  MALVERN. 
(From  Chambers's  History  of  Malvern.) 


The  following  old  song  in  praise 
of  Malvern  had  not,  before  Dr.  M. 
Wall  published  it,  been  circulated 
in  Worcester,  except  in  manu- 
script. There  are  many  circum- 
stances which  seem  to  establish  the 
common  opinion  of  its  antiquity. 
If  this  opinion  be  well  founded — 
upon  which  subject  perhaps  popu- 
lar tradition  is  stronger  than  any 
other  argument — the  sung  may  be 
considered  as  one  of  the  earliest 
records  of  the  medicinal  virtue  and 
purity  of  the  waters  of  this  place. 
In  the  copy  which  Dr.  Wall  tran- 
scribed some  years  ago,  it  was  said 
to  have  been  written  soon  after  the 
year  1000 ;  which  is  probably  not 
far  from  the  exact  date,  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  style  and  the  allu- 
sions to  the  deer  in  the  chase,  the 
adjoining  woods,  &c.  Mr.  Barrett 
affirms  that  these  lines  were  com- 
posed by  the  parish  clerk  about  the 
year  1590.  "  It  is,  however,  I  be- 
lieve," he  continues,  "  not  very 
generally  known  at  what  time  it 
was  first  written.1' 


As  I  did  walk  alone) 

Late  in  an  evening, 
I  heard  the  voice  of  one 

Most  sweetly  singing ; 
tVhich  did  delight  me  much, 
Because  the  song  was  sue  li, 
And  ended  with  a  touch, 

O  praise  the  Lord! 


The  God  of  sea  and  land 

That  rules  above  us, 
Stays  his  avenging  hand 

'Cause  he  doth  love  us; 
And  doth  his  blessings  send, 
Although  we  do  offend  : 
Then  let  us  all  amend, 

And  praise  the  Lord! 

3. 

Great  Malvern,  on  a  rock 

Thou  standest  surely; 
Doe  not  thyself  forget, 

Living  securely : 
Thou  hast  of  blessings  store, 
No  country  town  hath  more; 
Do  not  forget,  therefore, 

To  praise  the  Lord! 


Thou  hast  a  famous  church, 

And  rarely  builded; 
No  country  town  hath  such — 

Most  men  have  yielded, 
For  pillars  stout  and  strong, 
And  windows  large  and  long: 
Remember  in  thy  song 

To  praise  the  Lord! 


1  here  is  God's  service  read 

With  rev'ieiicc  duily  ; 
There  is  his  word  preached 

Learned  and  truely; 
And  cv'ry  .vi:bLtut  h-«iay 
Singing  of  psalms  they  say; 
It's  sure  the  only  way 

To  praise  the  Lord  .' 


The  sun  in  g'ory  great, 
When  fiist  it  riseth, 

Dolli  bkss  thy  happy  seat, 
And  thee  adviseth, 
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That  then  it's  lime  In  pray, 
That  God  may  bliss  tliy  \-.  :i y, 
Ami  keepe  thee  nil  the  day 

To  praise  the  Lord  ! 

7- 

That  thy  prospect  is  good 

None  Can  deny  thrc  : 
Thou  hast  great  stoic  nf  wood 

Growing  liurd  by  thee, 
Which  is  n  blessing  gri  at, 
To  icast  and  boil  thy  meat, 
And  thee  in  cold  to  heat : 

O  praise  the  Lord  ! 

8. 
Preserve  it,  I  advice, 

V\  hilst  that  thou  hast  it; 
Sparc  not  ill  any  wise, 

Put  doc  not  waste  it : 
Least  thou  repent  too  late, 
Remember  lianlry's  (ate*, 
lii  time  shut  up  thy  gale, 

And  praise  the  Lord! 

9- 
A  chase  for  royal  deer 

Round  doth  beset  thee; 
Too  many  doe  ]  A  ar 

For  aught  they  get  thee: 
Yet,  though  they  tat  away 
Thy  coin,  thy  grass,  and  hay, 
Doe  not  forget,  I  say, 

To  praise  the  Lord  ! 

10. 
That  noble  chase  doth  give 
Thy  beasts  their  feeding, 
Where  they  in  summer  live 

Wiih  little  heeding; 
Thy  sheep  and  swine  there  go, 
So  doth  thy  horse  also, 
Till  winter  brines  in  snow  : 

'1  Inn  praise  the  Lord  ! 

1 1. 
Turne  up  thine  eyes  on  highe, 

There  fail  !y  standing, 
See  Malverne'a  highest  hill 

All  hills  rommanding ; 
They  all  confess  at  will, 
Their  sovereign  Sfarrerne  hill — 
Let  it  he  inijhty  still! 

O  praise  the  Lord  ! 

*  Hanley  Castle,  which  came  by  marriage 
to  Richard  the  great  Earl  of  Warwick  and 
Salisbury,  who  being  at  tainted  of  high  treason, 
lost  his  life,  and  his  estates  we«  forfeited  to 
the  crown. 


When  western  winds  do  rock 

Both  town  and  country, 
Thy  hill  doth  break  the  shock, 

They  cannot  l.ui  t  thee  ; 
When  waters  great  abound, 
And  many  a  country's  drown'd, 
Thou  blandest  safe  and  sound: 
O  praise  the  Lord! 

13. 

Out  of  that  famous  hill 

There  daily  springeth 
A  water  pasting  still, 

Which  always  briii)  i  Ih 
Great  comfort  to  all  them 
That  are  diseased  men, 
And  makes  them  well  again, 

To  praise  the  Lord 


Hast  thou  a  wound  to  heal, 
The  which  doth  grieve  thee' 

Come  then  unto  this  well, 
It  will  relieve  tin  e; 

Noli  me  tuvgeres, 

And  other  maladies, 

Have  here  their  remedies, 

Praised  be  the  Lord  ! 


To  drinke  thy  waters,  store 

Lie  in  the  bushes*, 
Many  with  ulcers  sore, 

Many  withbrui 
Who  succour  find  from  ill, 
By  money  given  still, 
Thanks  to  the  christian  will : 

O  praise  the  Lord  ! 

16. 
A  thousand  bottles  there 

Were  filled  weekly, 
And  many  costrcls  rare 
For  stomachs  sickly; 
Some  of  them  into  Rent, 
Some  were  to  London  sent, 
Others  to  Berwick  went : 

O  praise  the  Lord  '. 

*  Though  modern  visitors  do  not  now  lie  in 
bushes,  yet  so  crowded  was  .Malvern  one  sea- 
son, that  a  lady  of  rank  and  fashion,  with  her 
equipage  and  servants,  was  actually  obliged  to 
be  sent  to  the  workhouse.  It  is  now  the  cus- 
tom during  the  sea  on  to  let  this  house  to  vi- 
sitors, and  the  money  gained  this  way  is  ap- 
plied to  the  funds  for  maintaining  the  poor. 
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FELTON    THE   POLITIC  AL  ASS  ASSIN. 

(From  D'Iskaeli's  Curiosities  of  Literature,  vol.  III.) 


Felton,  the  assassin  of  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham,  by  the  growing 
republican  party,  was  hailed  as  a 
Brutus,  rising,  in  the  style  of  a  pa- 
triotic bard, 

Refulgent  from  the  stroke.— Akexside. 

Gibbon   has  thrown  a  shade  of 
suspicion  even  over  Brutus's"  god  - 
like  stroke,"  as  Pope  lias  exalted 
it.     In  Felton,  a  man  acting  from 
mixed  and  confused  motives,  the 
political  martyr  is  entirely  lost  in 
'the  contrite  penitent :  he  was,  how- 
ever, considered  in  his  own  day  as 
being    almost    beyond    humanity. 
Mrs.  Macauley  has  called  him  "  a 
lunatic,"  because  the  duke  had  not 
been    assassinated    on    the    right 
principle.     His  motives  appeared 
even  inconceivable  to  his  contem- 
poraries; for  Sir  Henry  Wotton, 
who  has  written  a  life  of  the  Duke 
of     Buckingham,     observes,    that 
"  what  may  have  been  the  immedi- 
ate or  greatest  motive  of  that  felo- 
nious conception  (the  duke's  assas- 
sination), is  even  yet  in  the  clouds." 
After  ascertaining  that  it  was  not 
private  revenge,  he  seems  to  con- 
clude that  it  was  Dr.  Egglesheim's 
furious  "  libel,"  and  the  "  remon- 
strance" of  the  parliament,  which, 
having  made  the  duke  "  one  of  the 
foulest  monsters  upon  earth,"  work- 
ed on  the  dark  imagination  of  Fel- 
ton. 

From  Felton's  memorable  exom- 
pie,  and  some  similar  ones,  one  ob- 
servation occurs  worth  the  notice 
of  every  minister  of  state  who  dares 
the  popular  odium  he  has  raised. 
Such  a  minister  will  always  be  in 


nation  to  his  career;  for,  however 
he  may  be  convinced,  that  there  is 
not  political    virtue   enough   in    a 
whole  people  to  afford  "  the  god- 
like stroke,"  he  will  always  have  to 
dread  the  arm  of  some  melancholy 
enthusiast,    whose   mind,    secretly 
agitated  by  the  public  indignation, 
directs  itself  soleljT  on  him.     It  was 
some  time  after  haying  written  this 
reflection,   that   I    discovered   the 
following  notice  of  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham    in    the   unpublished 
life   of    Sir   Symonds    D'Ewes:  — 
"  Some  of  his  friends  had  advised 
him  how  generally  he  was  hated  in 
England,  and  how  needful  it  would 
be  for  his  greater  safety  to  wear 
some  coat  of  mail,  or  some  other 
secret  defensive  armour :  which  the 
duke  slighting,  said, '  It  needs  not, 
there  are  no  Roman  spirits  left.'  " 
An  account  of  the  contemporary 
feelings  which   sympathised    with 
Felton,  and  almost  sanctioned  the 
assassin's  deed,  I  gather  from  the 
MS.  letters  of  the  times.    The  pub- 
lic mind,  through  a  long  state  of 
discontent,  had  been  prepared  for, 
and  not  without  an  obscure  expec- 
tation, of  the  mortal  end  of  Buck- 
ingham.    It  is  certain  the  duke  re- 
ceived  many    warnings,  which  he 
despised.     The  assassination   kin- 
dled a  tumult  of  joy  throughout 
the  nation,  and  a  state  libel   was 
written  in  strong  characters  in  the 
faces  of  the  people.     The  passage 
of    Felton    to    London,   after   the 
assassination,    seemed    a  triumph. 
Now  pitied,  and  now  blessed,  mo- 
thers held  up  their  children  to  be- 


present  danger  of  a  violent  termi-    hold  the  saviour  of  the  country; 
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and  an  old  woman  exclaimed  as 
Felton  passed  her,  with  a  scriptural 
allosioi  to  his  short  stature,  and 
the  i:u  v'htiness  of  Buckingham, 
"God  bless  thee,  little  David!" 
F<  1-or.  was  nearly  sainted  before 
he  reached  the  metropolis.  His 
health  was  the  reigning  toast  among 


exhibiting  a  piteous  spectacle  of 
remorse:  so  different  often  is  the 
real  person  himself  from  the  ideal 
personage  of  the  public.  The  as- 
sassination, with  him,  was  a  sort  of 
theoretical  one,  depending,  as  we 
shall  shew,  on  four  propositions: 
so  that,  when  the  king's  attorney, 


the  republicans.  A  character  some- 1|  as  the  attorney-general  was  then 

called,  had  furnished  the  unhappy 
criminal  with  an  unexpected  argu- 
ment, which  appeared  to  him  to 
have  overturned  his,  he  declared 
that  he  had  been  i.i  a  mistake;  and, 
lamenting  that  he  had  not  been 
aware  of  it  before,  from  that  in- 
stant his  conscientious  spirit  sunk 
into  despair.  In  the  open  court  he 
stretched  out  his  arm,  offering  it, 
as  the  offending  instrument,  to  be 
first  cut  off;  he  requested  the  king's 
leave  to  wear  sackcloth  about  his 
loins,  to  sprinkle  ashes  on  his  head, 
to  carry  a  halter  about  his  neck, 
in  testimony  of  repentance;  and 
that  he  might  sink  to  the  lowest 
point  of  contrition,  he  insisted  on 
asking  pardon  not  only  of  the 
duchess,  the  duke's  mother,  but 
even  of  the  duke's  scullion-boy; 
and  a  man  naturally  brave,  was  seen 


what  remarkable,  Alexander  Gill 
(usher  under  his  father,  Dr.  (Till, 
master  of  St.  Paul's  school),  who 
was  the  tutor  of  Milton,  and  his 
tear  friend  afterwards,  and,  per- 
haps, from  whose  impressions  in 
early  life  Milton  derived  Ins  vehe- 
ment hatred  of  Charles,  was  com - 
mitted  by  the  Star-Chamber,  hea- 
vily fined,  and  sentenced  to  lose 
his  cars,  on  three  charges,  one  of 
which  arose  from  drinking  a  health 
to  Felton.  At  Trinity  College,  Gill 
said  that  the  king  was  fitter  to  stand 
in  a  Cheapside  shop,  with  an  apron 
before  him,  and  say,  "  What  lack 
ye?"  than  to  govern  a  kingdom; 
that  the  duke  was  gone  down  to 
hell  to  see  King  James  ;  and,  drink- 
ing a  health  to  Felton,  added,  he 
was  sorry  Felton  had  deprived  him 
of  the  honour  of  doinc:  that  brave 


act*.     In  the  taste  of  that  day,  they  I,  always  shedding  tears,  so  that  no 


contrived  a  political  anagram  of 
his  name,  to  express  the  immove- 
able self-devotion  he  shewed  after 
the  assassination,  never  attempting 
to  escape  ;  and  John  Felton,  for  the 
nonce,  was  made  to  read,  AW// 
jfiie  not! 

But  while  Felton's  name  was 
echoing  through  the  kingdom,  our 
new   Brutus   was  at   that  moment 

*  The  MS  letter  giving  this  account 
observes,  that  the  words  concerning  his 
majesty  were  not  read  in  open  court,  but 
only  those  relating  to  the  duke  and  Fel- 
ton. 


one  could  have  imagined  that  Fel- 
ton had  been  "  a  stout  soldier." 
These  particulars  were  given  by 
one  of  the  divines  who  attended 
him,  to  the  writer  of  the  MS.  let- 
ter*. 

'■  Clarendon  notices,  that  Felton  wns 
"  of  a  gentleman's  family  in  Suffolk,  of 
good  fortune  and  reputation."  I  find 
that,  during  his  confinement,  the  Fail 
intl  Cqurtte  ;' Arundel,  and  Ford  . 
travers  their  son,  "  he  being  of  their 
Wood,"  says  the  letter- waiter,  continu- 
ally visited  him,  cave  many  prools  of 
their  friendship,  and  brought  his  "  wind- 


no 
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The  character  of  Felton  must 
Dot,  however,  be  conceived  from 
this  agonizing  scene  of  contrition. 
Of  melancholy  and  retired  habits, 
and  one  of  those  thousand  officers 
who  had  incurred  disappointments, 
both.in  promotion  and  in  arrears  of 
pay,  from  the  careless  duke,  he  felt 
perhaps,  although  he  denied  it,  a 
degree  of  personal  animosity  to- 
wards him.  A  solitary  man  who  con- 
ceives himself  injured,  broods  over 
his  revenge.  Felton  once  cut  off'  a 
piece  of  his  own  finger,  inclosing 

ing-shcet,"  for  to  the  last  they  attempted 
to  save  hiin  from  being  hung  in  chains  : 
they  did  not  succeed. 


it  in  a  challenge,  to  convince  the 
person  whom  he  addressed,  that  he 
valued  not  endangering  his  whole 
body,  provided  it  afforded  him  an 
opportunity  of  vengeance.  Yet, 
with  all  this,  such  was  his  love  of 
truth  and  rigid  honour,  that  Felton 
obtained  the  nick-name  of  "  Ho- 
nest Jack,"  one  which,  after  the 
assassination,  became  extremely 
popular  through  the  nation.  The 
religious  enthusiasm  of  the  times 
had  also  deeply  possessed  his  mind  ; 
and  that  enthusiasm,  as  is  well 
known,  was  of  a  nature  that  might 
easily  occasion  its  votary  to  be  mis- 
taken for  a  republican. 


AUDLEY  THE  USURER. 

(From  D'Iskaeli's  Curiosities  of  Literature,  vol.  III.) 


A  PERSON  whose  history  will 
serve  as  a  canvas  to  exhibit  some 
scenes  of  the  arts  of  the  money- 
trader,  was  one  Audley,  a  lawyer, 
and  a  great  practical  philosopher, 
who  concentrated  his  vigorous  fa- 
culties in  the  science  of  the  relative 
value  of  money.  He  flourished 
through  the  reigns  of  James  I. 
Charles  I.  and  held  a  lucrative  of- 
fice in  the  Court  of  Wards,  till 
that  singular  court  was  abolished 
at  the  time  of  the  Restoration.  In 
his  own  times  he  was  called  "  the 
great  Audley,"  an  epithet  so  often 
abused,  and  here  applied  to  the 
creation  of  enormous  wealth.  But 
there  are  minds  of  great  capacity, 
concealed  by  the  nature  of  their 
pursuits;  and  the  wealth  of  Audley 
may  be  considered  as  the  cloudy 
medium  through  which  a  bright 
genius  shone,  of  which,  had  it  been 
thrown  into  a  nobler  sphere  of  ac- 
tion, the  "  greatness"  would  have 
been  less  ambiguous. 


This  genius  of  thirty  per  cent, 
first  had  proved  the  decided  vigour 
of  his  mind,  by  his  enthusiastic 
devotion  to  his  law  studies  :  depri- 
ved of  his  leisure  for  study  through* 
his  busy  da}',  he  stole  the  hours 
from  his  late  nights  and  his  early 
mornings;  and  without  the  means 
to  procure  a  law-library,  he  invent- 
ed a  method  to  possess  one  without 
the  cost:  as  fast  as  he  learned,  he 
taught;  and,  hy  publishing  some 
useful  tracts  on  temporary  occa- 
sions, he  was  enabled  to  purchase 
a  library.  He  appears  never  to 
have  read  a  book  without  its  fur- 
nishing him  with  some  new  practi- 
cal design,  and  he  probably  studied 
too  much  for  his  own  particular  ad- 
vantage. Such  devoted  studies  was 
the  way  to  become  a  lord-chancel- 
lor; but  the  science  of  the  law  was 
here  subordinate  to  that  of  a  mo- 
ney-trader. 

When  yet  but  a  clerk  to  the  clerk 
in  the  counter,  frequent  opportu- 
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nities  occurred  which  Audley  knew 
how  to  improve.  He  became  a 
money-trader  as  he  had  become  a 
law-writer,  and  the  fear  and  follies 
of  mankind  were  to  furnish  him 
with  a  trading  capital.  The  ferti- 
lity of  his  genius  appeared  in  ex- 
pedients and  in  quick  contrivances. 
He  was  sure  to  be  the  friend  of  all 
men  falling  out.  He  took  a  deep 
concern  in  the  affairs  of  his  mas- 
ter's clients,  and  often  much  more 
than  they  were:  aware  of.  No  man 
so  ready  at  procuring  bail  or  com- 
pounding debts.  This  was  a  con- 
siderable traffic  then, as  now.  They 
hired  themselves  out  for  bail,  swore 
what  was  required,  and  contrived 
to  give  false  addresses.  It  seems 
they  dressed  themselves  out  for  the 
occasion  :  a  great  seal-ring  flamed 
on  the  finger,  which,  however,  was 
pure  copper  gilt,  and  often  assu- 
med the  name  of  some  person  of 
good  credit.  Savings,  and  small 
presents  for  gratuitous  opinions, 
often  afterwards  discovered  to  be 
very  fallacious  ones,  enabled  him 
to  purchase  annuities  of  easy  land- 
holders, with  their  treble  amount 
secured  on  their  estates.  The  im- 
provident owners,  or  the  careless 
heirs,  were  entangled  in  the  usu- 
rer's nets;  and,  after  the  receipt  of 
a  lew  years,  the  annuity,  by  some 
latent  quibble,  or  some  irregulari- 
ty in  the  payments,  usually  ended 
in  Audley's  obtaining  the  treble 
forfeiture.  He  could  at  all  times 
out-knav-e  a  knave.  One  of  these 
incidents  has  been  preserved.  A 
draper  of  no  honest  reputation,  be- 
ing arrested  by  a  merchant  for  a 
debt  of  200/.  Audley  bought  the 
debt  at  -10/.  for  which  the  draper 
immediately  offered  him  50/.  But 
Audley  would  not  consent,  unless 


the  draper  indulged  a  sodden  whim 
of  his  own  :  this  was  a  formal  con- 
tract, that  the  draper  should  pay 
within  twenty  years,  upon  twenty 
certain  days,  a  penny  doubled.  A 
knave,  in  haste  to  sign,  is  no  cal- 
culator; and,  as  the  contemporary 
dramatist  describes  one  of  the  arts 
of  those  citizens,  one  part  of  whose 
business  was, 

"  To  swear  and   break:   they  all  grow  rich  by 
breaking!" 

the  draper  eagerly  compounded. 
He  afterwards  "  grew  rich."  Aud- 
ley, silently  watching  his  victim, 
within  two  years  claims  his  dou- 
bled pennies,  every  month  during 
twenty  months.  The  pennies  had 
now  grown  up  to  pounds.  The 
knave  perceived  the  trick,  and  pre- 
ferred paying  the  forfeiture  of  his 
bond  for  500/.  rather  than  to  re- 
ceive the  visitation  of  all  the  little 
generation  of  compound  interest 
in  the  last  descendant  of  2000/. 
which  wotdd  have  closed  with  the 
draper's  shop.  The  inventive  ge- 
nius of  Audley  might  have  illus- 
trated that  popular  tract  of  his  own 
times,  Peacham's  Worth  of  a  Penny; 
a  gentleman,  who,  having  scarcely 
one  left,  consoled  himself  by  de- 
tailing the  numerous  comforts  of 
life  it  might  procure  in  the  days  of 
Charles  II. 

This  philosophical  usurer  never 
pressed  hard  for  his  debts  ;  like  the 
fowler  he  never  shook  his  nets  lest" 
he  might  startle,  satisfied  to  have 
them,  without  appearing  to  hold 
them.  With  great  fondness  he. 
compared  his  "  bonds  to  infant--, 
which  battle  best  by  sleeping."  To 
battle  is  to  be  nourished,  a  term 
still  retained  at  the  University  of 
j  Oxford.  His  familiar  companions 
'were  all  subordinate  actors  in  tlut 
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great  piece  he  was  performing;  lie 
too  had  his  part  in  the  scene. 
When  not  taken  by  surprise,  on 
his  table  usually  lay  opened  a  great 
Bible,  with  Bishop  Andrews'  folio 
Sermons,  which  often  gave  him  an 
opportunity  of  railing  at  the  co- 
vetousness  of  the  clergy  ;  declaring 
theirreligion  was  "  a  mere  preach," 
and  that  "  the  time  would  never  be 
well  till  we  had  Queen  Elizabeth's 
Protestants  again  in  fashion."  He 
was  aware  of  all  the  evils  arising 
out  of  a  population  beyond  the 
means  of  subsistence,  and  dreaded 
an  inundation  of  men,  spreading 
like  the  spawn  of  a  cod.  Hence 
he  considered  marriage,  with  a  mo- 
dern political  economist,  as  very 
dangerous ;  bitterly  censuring  the 
clergy,  whose  children  he  said  ne- 
ver thrived,  and  whose  widows  were 
left  destitute.  An  apostolical  life, 
according  to  Audley,  required  only 
books,  meat,  and  drink,  to  be  had 
for  fifty  pounds  a  year  !  Celibacy, 
voluntary  poverty,  and  all  the  mor- 
tifications of  a  primitive  Christian, 
were  the  virtues  practised  by  this 
Puritan  among  his  money-bags. 

YetAudley's  was  that  worldly  wis- 
dom which  derives  all  its  strength 
from  the  weaknesses  of  mankind. 
Every  thing  was  to  be  obtained  by 
stratagem;  and  it  was  his  maxim, 
that,  to  grasp  our  object  the  faster, 
we  must  go  a  little  round  about  it. 
His  life  is  said  to  have  been  one  of 
intricacies  and  mysteries,  using  in- 
direct means  in  all  things:  but,  if 
he  walked  in  a  labyrinth,  it  was  to 
bewilder  others,  for  the  clue  was 
still  in  his  own  hand  ;  all  he  sought 
was,  that  his  designs  should  not  be 
discovered  by  his  actions.  His 
word,  we  are  told,  was  his  bond; 
his   hour  was   punctual;   and   his 


opinions  were  compressed  and 
weighty  :  but,  if  he  was  true  to  his 
bond-word,  it  was  only  a  part  of  the 
system  to  give  facility  to  the  carry- 
ing on  of  his  trade,  for  he  was  not 
strict  to  his  honour;  the  pride  of 
victory,  as  well  as  the  passion  for 
acquisition,  combined  in  the  cha- 
racter of  Audley,  as  in  more  tre- 
mendous conquerors.  His  part- 
ners dreaded  the  effects  of  his  law- 
library,  and  usually  relinquished  a 
claim  rather  than  stand  a  suit 
against  a  latent  quibble.  When 
one  menaced  him  by  shewing  some 
money-bags,  which  he  had  resolved 
to  empty  in  law  against  him,  Aud- 
ley, then  in  office  in  the  Court  of 
Wards,  with  a  sarcastic  grin,  asked 
"  Whether  the  bags  had  any  bot- 
tom ?" — "  Aye!"  replied  the  exult- 
ing possessor,  striking  them.  "  In 
that  case  I  care  not,"  retorted  the 
cynical  officer  of  the  Court  of 
Wards;  "  for  in  this  court  I  have 
a  constant  spring  ;  and  I  cannot 
spend  in  other  courts  more  than  I 
gain  in  this."  He  had  at  once  the 
meanness  which  would  evade  the 
law,  and  the  spirit  which  could  re- 
sist it. 

The  career  of  Audley's  ambition 
closed  with  the  extinction  of  the 
Court  of  Wards,  by  which  he  in- 
curred the  loss  of  above  100,000/. 
On  that  occasion  he  observed,  that 
"  his  ordinary  losses  were  as  the 
shavings  of  his  beard,  which  only 
grew  the  faster  by  them  ;  b  t  the 
loss  of  this  place  was  like  the  cut- 
ting off  a  member,  which  was  ir- 
recoverable." The  hoary  usurer 
pined  at  the  decline  of  his  genius, 
discoursed  on  the  vanity  of  the 
world,  and  hinted  at  retreat.  A 
facetious  friend  told  him  a  story  of 
an  old  rat,  who  having  acquainted. 
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ilie  young  rats  that  lie  would  at 
length  retire  to  his  hole,  desiring 
none  to  come  near  him,  their  cu- 
riosity, after  some  days,  led  them 
to  venture  to  look  into  the  hole; 
and  there  they  discovered  the  old 


rat  sitting  in  the  midst  of  a  rich 
Parmesan  cheese.  It  is  probable 
that  the  loss  of  the  last  100,000/. 
disturbed  his  digestion,  for  he  did 
not  long  survive  his  Court  of  Wards. 
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Miss  Lucy  Aikin  is  preparing 
for  the  press,  Memoirs  of  the  Court 
of  Queen  Elizabeth;  comprising  a 
minute  view  of  her  domestic  life, 
and  notes  of  the  manners,  amuse- 
ments, arts,  and  literature  of  her 
reign.  This  work  is  composed  up- 
on the  plan  of  uniting  with  the 
personal  history  of  a  celebrated  fe- 
male sovereign,  and  a  connected 
narration  of  the  domestic  events  of 
her  reign,  a  large  portion  of  bio- 
graphical anecdote,  private  me- 
moir, and  traits  illustrative  of  an 
interesting  period  of  English  his- 
tory. Original  letters,  speeches, 
and  occasional  poems  are  largely 
interspersed. 

An  octavo  edition  of  Mawe's  Tra- 
vel* in  the  Brazils  will  be  published 
shortly. 

-  The  third  volume  of  the  person- 
al Narrative  of  M.  de  Humboldt's 
Travels  to  the  Equinoctial  Regions  of 
the  Nero  Continent ',  during  the  years 
1799-1804,  translated  by  Helen- 
Maria  Williams,  is  nearly  ready. 

Miss  Anna-Maria  Porter,  author 
of  T'e  Recluse  of  Norwa)^,  has  in 
the  press,  The  Knight  of  St.  John, 
a  romance. 

Mr.  R.  Southey  is  preparing  for 
the  press,  a  third  volume  of  The 
History  of  Brazil. 

An  Essay  on  the  Chemical  History 
and  Medical  Treatment  of  Calculous 
Disorder s, with  plates, by  A.Marcct, 
Vol.  IV.  No.  XXIL 


M.D.  F.R.S.  is  in  the  press,  and 
may  be  expected  shortly. 

Miss  Benger  is  preparing  for  the 
press,  Memoirs,  with  a  selection 
from  the  correspondence,  and  other 
unpublished  writings,  of  the  late 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Hamilton,  author 
of  Letters  on  Education,  Agrippi- 
na,  &c.  in  two  vols,  crown  8vo. 

In  October  will  appear,  An  Uni' 
versal  History,  translated  from  the 
German  of  John  Miiller,  in  three 
vols.  8vo.  This  work  is  not  a  mere 
compendium  of  Universal  History, 
but  contains  a  philosophical  inqui- 
ry into  the  moral,  and  more  espe- 
cially the  political,  causes  which 
have  given  rise  to  the  most  import- 
ant revolutions  in  the  history  of  the 
human  race. 

Shortly  will  be  published,  The 
Dauphin  Virgil,  with  Dr.  Carey's 
Clavis  Metriro-Virgiliana  prefixed. 

The  official  account  of  the  late 
Embassy  to  China,  by  Mr.  Ellis, 
Secretary  of  Legation,  will  be  pub- 
lished on  the  1st  of  October. 

Miss  Lefanu,  the  authoress  of 
the  interesting  and  popular  novel 
Strathallan,  has  in  the  press  a  new 
novel,  entitled  Helen  Monteagle,  in 
three  vols,  which  will  appear  early 
in  October. 

The  third  part  of  Lackington  and 

Co.'s  Catalogue,  containing  Greek 

and  Latin  classics,  and  books  in  ail 

foreign  languages,  will  be  publish- 
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ed  in  October  ;  and  the  fourth  and 
last  part  at  Christmas,  which  will 
contain  a  very  large  collection  of 
divinity,  and  an  appendix  of  addi- 
tions to  all  the  classes. 

In  the  course  of  the  present 
month  will  be  published,  part  I.  of 
an  editionof  the  Hebrew  Bible  with* 
out  points,  to  be  completed  in  four 
parts;  uniform  with  the  Hebrew 
Bible  with  points  published  in  May 
last. 

Mr.  Wilson  is  engaged  on  a  new 
work  (which  will  be  ready  for  deli- 
very in  a  few  days),  descriptive, 
and  also  illustrative  by  the  means 
of  diagrams,  of  a  new  and  much- 
admired  species  of  dancing,  enti- 
tled The  Ecossoise.  This  novel  mode 
of  dancing  is  so  simple  in  its  con- 
struction as  to  be  easily  attained, 
and  is  not  only  calculated  to  afford 
much  pleasure  to  the  dancers,  but 
also  to  excite  a  pleasing  interest  in 
the  spectators. 

The  following  arrangements  have 
been  made  for  Lectures  at  the  Sur- 
ry Institution,  during  the  ensuing 
season  : 

1.  On  Ethics,  by  the  Rev.  W. 
B.  Collyer,  D.D.  F.S.A.  and  one 
of  the  Vice-Presidents  of  the  Phi- 
losophical Society  of  London  ;  to 
commence  on  Tuesday,  Nov.  4,  at 
seven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and 
to  be  continued  on  each  succeeding 
Tuesday. 

2.  On  Chemistry,  by  James  Lowe 

Wheeler,  Esq.;   to  commence   on 

Friday  evening,  Nov.  7,  and  to  be 

continued  on  each  succeeding  Fri- 
es 

day,  at  the  same  hour. 

3.  On  the  British  Poets,  from 
Chaucer  to  Cowper,  by  W.  Haz- 


]  litt,  Esq. ;  to  commence  early  in 
January  1818. 

4.  On  Music,  by  W.  Crotch, 
Mus.  Doc.  Professor  of  Music  in 
the  University  of  Oxford  ;  to  com- 
mence in  February  1818. 

A  case  which  lately  occurred  in 
the  Royal  Dispensary  for  the  Dis- 
eases of  the  Ear,  where  a  boy  born 
deaf  and  dumb  was  restored  to  the 
uses  of  both  hearing  and  speech, 
will  shew  the  rapid  improvement 
in  the  medical  practice  of  the  pre- 
sent day.  The  pathology  of  the 
ear,  neglected  till  of  late,  has  now 
attained  a  vast  importance  by  the 
institution  of  a  dispensary  for  its 
diseases;  and  the  subject  of  deaf- 
ness being  now  taken  up  by  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  as  the 
theme  of  their  annual  prize,  will 
tend  to  throw  additional  light  on 
this  interesting  malady. 

A  gentleman  in  the  suite  of  Lord 
Amherst  has  succeeded  in  bring- 
ing home  from  the  East  Indies  a 
specimen  of  the  Ouran  Outang, 
which,  as  it  is  well  known,  is  a  na- 
tive of  Borneo,  very  difficult  to  be 
taken  alive,  and  approaches  nearer 
to  the  human  form  than  any  other 
species  of  the  brute  creation.  This 
animal,  considered  as  the  first  of 
its  kind  ever  seen  in  this  country, 
is,  with  the  liberal  permission  of 
the  owner,  exhibited  at  Exeter 
'Change  for  the  gratification  of  the 
public.  He  is  perfectly  harmless 
and  inoffensive,  suffering  visitors 
to  examine  him  minute  ly,  and  pos- 
sessing a  degree  of  natural  intelli- 
gence superior  to  any  other  irra- 
tional animal. 
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ECHO. 
Echo!  while  modest  blushes  tinge  my 
cheek, 

Let  me  vour  answers  and  your  love  be- 
speak 1 

Echo.  Speak. 
In  any  clime  does  varied  nature  shew, 
Taste  more  refilled  than  —  vallies  know? 

No. 

Where  does  deep  Lore  unbend  her  brow 

severe, 
And  works  of  lighter  genius  love  to  hear? 

Here. 

Here  liberal  welcome  liberal  cheer  de- 
crees— 

What  gives  that  welcome  higher  power 
to  please? 

Ease. 

What    gilds    this    ease,    and    welcomes 

charms  divine, 
And  bids  the  social  wreath  with  wit  en- 
twine } 

Wine. 

What  want  these  scenes  ail  others  to  sur- 
pass, 

And  'cause   they   something   want,  we 
sigh,  alas! 

A  lass. 

Echo,  adieu !  Adieu,  hill,  grove,  and  dell, 
With  taste,   wit,  mirth,   and  elegance, 

farewell! 

Echo.  Farewell. 


LINES 

Written  at  U'eobi.y,   Nov.  2,  18)6. 

Alas!  the  world  is  fill'd  with  woes  : 
The  widow's  sorrow,  orphan's  sigh, 

And  many  evils  less  than  those, 

From  which  the  wretched  cannot  fly. 

This  truth  no  mortal  dares  disown — 
That  pain  belongs  to  human  kind  ; 

Since  from  the  cottage  to  the  throne, 
In  cv'ry  path  a  thorn  we  find. 

Amid  this  mournful,  painful  scene, 
Behold  a  form  ino-.t  bright  and  fair! 

She  comes  with  sympathetic  mien, 
With  tender  look  and  graceful  air. 


Hail,  sweet  Benevolence!  thy  balm 
Will  sofien  what  it  cannot  cure  ; 

Our  stormy  life  thy  pow'r  will  calm, 
For  storms  of  life  we  must  endure. 

Thy  hand  shall  gently  wipe  the  tear, 
Trickling  down  sorrow's  pallid  cheek; 

Thy  soothing  words  dispel  our  fear, 
Utter'd  by  thee  in  accent  meek. 

Oh!  come,  and  in  <>ur  sea-girt  isle, 

Fixing  thy  station,  make  a  stand; 
Repair  our  ills,  make  sorrow  smile, 
And  scatter  blessings  round  the  land  ! 

A.  M.  C. 

A  TRIBUTE 

Of  sincere  Friendship  to  tlie  Memory  of  ray 
departed  Friend  Hr,.  I  i  ox  ir.i)  Wixg,  of 
Stowmarkct,  Suffolk,  Solicitor;  addressed 
to  his  Brother  Mr.  F.  Wixc;,  of  Bury  St. 
Edmund's.     April  II,  18 17. 

%  Mr.  J.  M.  La  ley. 
Dear  Wing!    amidst   the  multitude   of 
woes 
That  now  peivade  thy  bosom's  inmost 
core, 
My  humble  Muse  would  gently  inter- 
pase, 
And  speak  rtf  Lv.onard — now,  alas! 
no  more ! 
Her  strain  must  be  all  sorrow! — Joy  has 
fled 
From  ev'rv  breast  that  lov'd  him  while 
on  earth ; 
He  now  lies  mingled  with  the  silent  dead  : 
Far  then  be  pleasure,  far  the  thought 
of  mirth! 

To  thee,  my  friend,   Ins  loss  is  deep  in- 
deed ! 
For  thou  hadst  watch'd  him  from  the 
morn  of  life: 
No  parent  to  advise  thee  in  thy  need; 
A  boy  thyself,  amid  a  world  of  strife. 

The  bud  of  vouth,  in  Leonard,  promis'd 
fair,  * 
Each    vear   unfolded   virtues   to  thy 
view; 
A  dear  reward  for  all  thy  kindred  care, 
A  promise  that  his  later  life  made  true. 
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Thus  manhood  came,  and  there  was  not 
a  stain 
To  darken  hope,  or  check  his  first  ca- 
reer; 
It  seem'd  to  pay  thee,  Wing,  for  ev'ry 
pain, 
For  ev'ry  sacrifice,  for  ev'ry  fear. 

He  enter'd  on  the  world's  loo  treacherous 
stage, 
Atlorn'd  with  ev'ry  dignity  of  man; 
With  all  youth's  fire  hemix'd  the  thought 
of  age, 
While   noble-minded   honour    form'd 
each  plan. 

H  is  heart  was  gen' reus  as  it  was  sincere; 

Kind  hospitality  bedeck'd  his  home  ; 
For  want  and  rnis'ry  he  had  still  a  tear; 

From  rectitude's  bright  path  he  would 
not  roam. 

Thus  form'd  in  mind,  his  early  course 
began; 
Goodness  was  h'v,  and  happiness  he 
found ; 
Blest  gratitude  through  all   his  feelings 
ran, 
And  benefits  were  his  in  ample  round. 

Industry  shew'd  prosperity's  bright  way ; 
Whilst  active  usefulness  fill'd  all  his 
hours: — 
Thus  shone  the  morning  of  poor  Leo- 
nard's day, 
Thus  were  put  forth  his  best,  his  man- 
liest pow'rs. 

But,  ah  !   that  morning  scarcely  had  put 
forth 
These  blossomings,  that  promis'd  years 
of  peace, 
When — as  the  rude  wind  of  the  blight- 
ing North 
Oft.  bids  the  brightest  hopes  of  spring* 
time  cease — 

Disease  appear'd,  with  all  her  lingering 
train, 
Seiz'd  the  fine  forrq,  where  only  health 
h?.d  dwelt, 
Consigned  his  ev'iy   hour  to  anguish'd 
pain — 
Fain,  that  his  feeling  friends,  around 
htm,  felt= 


Now  came  his  highest  honour:  though 
before 
Leonard  was  ever  known  as  good  and 
brave ; 
Amidst  his   torture   he  could   triumph 
more, 
By  fearing  not  the   prospect   of  the 
grave  ! 

Religion,  brightest  daughter  of  the  sky, 
Shed  o'er  his  mind  her  best,  her  holi- 
est balm ; 
She  check'd  each  murm'ring,  each  im- 
patient cry, 
And  gave  to  hours  of  grief  a  peaceful 
calm. 

Last  in  the  train  of  fell  disease,  came 
death  : 
But  no  wild  terrors  with  its  pang  were 
giv'n; 
In  peace  with  all  the  world,  he   lost  his 
breath, 
And    sought    eternal  blessedness   in 
heav'n ! 

Here  let  us  pause,  my  friend ! — the  ten- 
der tears 
That  fall  upon  his  grave,  he  needeth 
not ; 
Still  must  thy  bosom  feel,  whose  hopes 
and  fears 
So  anxiously  have  watch'd  his  earthly 
lot. 

But  he  is  happy! — Let  that  cheering 
thought 
Check  ev'ry  selfish   sigh  thy  breast 
may  know : 
He  lives  in  realms  with  endless  glory 
fraught, 
Realms  quite  unknown  to  earthly  want 
and  woe. 

Look  on  the  gentle  partner  of  thy  cares  ; 
Look  on  the  children  of  thy  tend'rest 
love  : 
She  ev'ry  sorrow  of  thy  bosom  shares; 
They  will  thine  age's  purest  comfort 
prove. 

Live  then  for  them;  support  thine  aching: 
heart ; 
Let  mild  religion  aid  time's  healing, 
pow'r : 
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So  shalt  thou  luarn  with  earthly  joys  to 
part, 
And  look,  with  longing  hope,  to  hea- 
v'n's  bright  hour! 

E'en  while  I  write,  perhaps,  the  last  fond 
care 
That  can  be  paid  on  earth  to  his  re- 
mains, 
'Tis  thine  to  pay*  : — thy  hope  seems  bu- 
ried there, 
And  life's  sad  duties  seem  a  load  of 
chains. 
Vet  live,  my  friend  !  if  but  to  praise  the 
life 
Of  him  thou  mournest  now  within  the 
tomb — 
Loved,  !ost,  lamented  Leonard  !     Check 
the  strife 
Of  nature's  feelings  for  his  early  doom. 

But,  oh !   I  wish  not  that  thou  shouldst 
forget 
What  Leonard  was  ! — No;  let  his  vir- 
tues dwell 
For  life  within   thy   mind,  till   nature's 
debt 
'Tis  thine  to  pay,  and  quit  this  earthly 
cell. 
Meanwhile,  o'er  Leonard's  dark  and  nar- 
row home, 
Rear  the  plain  tomb  ;  and  there  re- 
cord his  fate, 
That  those  who  to  his  early  grave  shall 
come, 
May  read,  lament,  depart,  and  imi- 
tate. 

EPITAPH. 

In  life  he  was  what  all  should  strive  to 
be: 

To  vice  or  pride  he  bent  no  willing  knee  ; 

With  plain  sincerity  his  friends  he  met; 

With  pity's  tear-drops  oft  his  eyes  were 
wet  ; 

From  mis'ry's  wants  he  ne'er  withheld 
his  mite ; 

Whilst  truth  and  honour  led  his  footsteps 
right: 

Such  Leonard  was  in  life  ;  ami  when 
disease 

Shut  out  all  hope,  and  bade  life's  cur- 
rent freeze, 

*  He  was  buri«d  on  the  day  tins  was  written. 


He  pined  not,  murmur'dnot,  atHeav'n's 

high  will, 
But  with  religious  hope  look'd  forward 

still: 
He  linger'd  long,  but  calmly  kiss'd  the 

rod ; 
In  peace  with  man  he  died,  and  sought 

his  God! 


Here  let  us  close,  O  Muse  !  our  scene  of 
woe ! — 
Farewell,   my  friend  !     I  wish   thee 
peace  and  health, 
Yet  to  fulfil  thy  duties  here  below; 
And  wishing  those,  I  wish  thee  life's 
best  wealth. 


THEATRICAL  PORTRAIT* 

Of  JOHN    PHILIP    KEMBLE,    Esq. 

By  John  Taylor,  Esq. 

To  close  in  order  due  our  long  career, 
See  Kemijle  march  majestic  and  severe; 
Fraught  with  uncommon  pow'rs  of  form 

and  face, 
He  comes  the  pomp  of  tragedy  to  grace. 

Fertile  in  genius,  and  matur'd  by  art, 
Not  soft  to  sieal,  but  stern  to  seize,  the 

heart, 
In  mould  of  figure,  and  in  frame  of  mind, 
To  him  th' heroic  sphere  must  beas^gn'd. 

August  or  daring,  he  adorns  the  stage: 
The  gloomy  subtlety,  the  savage  rage, 
The  scornful  menace,  and  the  cynic  ire, 
The  hardy  valour,  and  the  patriot  fire — 
These  shew  the  vigour  of  a  master's  hand, 
And  o'er  the  feelings  give  him  firm  com- 
mand ; 
As  Richard,   Timon,  and  Macbeth  pro- 
claim, 
Or  stern  Coriolanus'  nobler  aim. 
Nor  fierce  alone,  for  well  his  powers  can 

shew 
Calm  declamation  and  attemper'd  woe : — 
The  virtuous  Duke  who   sway  awhile 

declines, 
Yet  checks  i he  Deputy's  abhorr'd  designs, 
And,  in  the  sov'reign  or  the  saintly  guise, 
Benevolently  jiist,  and  meekly  wise  : 
The  Dave,  bewailing  now  a  father's  fate, 

*  This  character  of  Mr.  Kemri.E  is  ex- 
tracted fiom  a  Poem  entitled  The  Stage, 
published  in  the  year  1795,  when  he  was  in 
the  meridian  of  his  powers. 
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Now  deeply  pond'ring  man's  mysterious 

state; 
Tender  and  dignified,  alike  are  seen — 
The  philosophic  mind  and  princely  mien. 
When  merely  tender,  he  appears  too 

cold; 
Or  rather  fashion'd  in  too  rough  a  mould : 
Nor  fitted  love  in  softer  form  to  wear, 
But  stung  with  pride,  or  mad'ning  with 

despair, 
As  when   the   lost   Octavians  murmurs 

flow 
In  full  luxuriance  of  romantic  woe. 
Yet  where  Or/«>K/ocheers  desponding  age, 
Or  the  sweet  wiles  of  Rosalind  engage, 
We  own,  that  manly  graces  finely  blend 
The  tender  lover  and  the  soothing  friend. 
Though  Nature  was  so  prodigally  kind 
In  the  bold  lineaments  of  form  and  mind, 
As  if  to  check  a  fond  excess  of  pride, 
The  pow'rs  of  voice  she  scantily  supplied: 
Oft,  when  the  hurricanes  of  passion  rise, 
For  correspondent  tones  he  vainly  tries; 
To  aid  the  storm,  no  tow'ring  note  com- 
bines, 
And  the  spent  breath  th'  unequal  task 

declines : 
Yet,  spite  of  nature,  he  compels  us  still 
To  own  the  potent  triumph  of  his  skill, 
While,  with  dread  pauses,  deepen'd  ac- 
cents roll, 
Whose  awful  energies  arrest  the  soul. 
At  times,  perchance,  the  spirit  of  the 

scene, 
Th'  impassion'd  accent,  and  impressive 

mien, 
May  lose  their  wonted  force,  while,  too 

refin'd, 
He  strives  by  niceties  to  strike  the  mind  : 
For  action  too  precise  inclin'd  to  pore, 
And  labour  for  a  point  unknown  before  ; 
Untimely  playing  thus  the  critic's  part, 
To  gain  the  head,  when  he  should  smite 

the  heart. 
Yet  still  must  candour,  on  reflection,  own 
Some  useful  comment  had  been  shrewdly 

shewn : 
Nor  here  let  puny  malice  vent  its  gall, 
And  texts  with  skill  restor'd  new  readings 

call: 


Kemble  for  actors  nobly  led  the  way, 

And  prompted  them  to  think  as  well  as 
play. 
With  cultur'd  sense,  and  with  experi- 
ence sage, 

Patienthe  cons  the  time-disfigur'd  page: 

Hence  oft  we  see  him  with  success  ex- 
plore, 

And  clear  the  dross  from  rich  poetic  ore; 

Trace,  through  the  maze  of  diction,  Pas- 
sion's clew, 

And  open  latent  character  to  view. 
Though  for  the  Muse  of  Tragedy  de- 
sign'd, 

In  form,  in  features,  passions  ar>d  in 
mind, 

Yet  would  he  fain  the  Comic  Nymph 
embrace, 

Who  seldom  without  awe  beholds  his 
face. 

Whene'er  he  tries  the  airy  and  the  gay, 

Judgment,  not  genius,  marks  the  cold 

essay  .* 

But  in  a  graver  province  he  can  please 

With  well-bred  spirit,  and  with  manly 
ease. 

When  genuine  wit,  with  satire's  active 
force, 

And  faithful  love  pursues  its  gen'rous 
course, 

There  in  his  Valentine  might  Congreve 
view 

Th'  embodied  portrait,  vig'rous,  warm, 
and  true. 

Nor  let  us,  with  unhallow'd  touch,  pre- 
sume 

To  pluck  one  sprig  of  laurel  from  the 
tomb; 

Yet,  with  due  rev'rence  for  the  mighty 
dead, 

Tis  just  the  fame  of  living  worth  to 
spread : 

And  could  the  noblest  vet'rans  now  ap- 
pear, 

Kemele  might  keep  his  state,  devoid  of 
fear; 

Still,  while  observant  of  his  proper  line, 

With  native  lustre  as  a  rival  shine. 


L.  Harrison,  Printer,  373,  Strand. 
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PLATE   24. — A   COTTAGE. 


Tins  small  and  ornamental  build- 
ing would  contain  six  rooms,  three 
on  the  ground-floor,  and  three 
chambers  above  them:  if  needful, 
and  the  situation  would  admit  of 
digging  for  under-ground  cellars, 
they  might  be  formed  beneath  one 
or  more  parlours,  as  the  family  to 
occupy  it  might  require.  The 
steward,  bailiff,  or  farmer  to  an  es- 
tate, would  find  this  a  convenient 
and  comfortable  building;  and  be- 
ing, notwithstanding,  small  in  its 
appearance,  the  cottage  would  be 
a  pleasing  and  picturesque  accom- 
paniment to  rural  scenery 


to  the  surrounding  scenery,  and 
distributed  about  the  property  with 
judgment.  Such  buildings,  neat, 
clean,  and  in  good  rep;iir,  become 
testimonies  of  that  liberality  and 
care  of  his  dependants  that  have  al- 
ways been  a  distinguishing  feature* 
in  the  character  of  a  British  gen-< 
tleman. 

The  walls  are  designed  to  be  of 
brick-work,  and  the  roof  to  be  co- 
vered with  rag-slating;  the  orna- 
mental parts  being  executed  in  the 
Roman  cement,  and  the  outside 
coloured  to  match  it.  A  useful 
and    durable   paint   for  such  pur- 


Tew  embellishments  of  an  estate     poses  is  manufactured  from  the  re 
are    more    interesting    than    those  |  fuse   materials  in   the  preparation 


small  buildings  which  compose  the 
farm-offices  and  residences  for  the 
active  and  the  superannuated  do- 
mestics and  other  servants  of  the 
domain,  particularly  if  they  are  de- 
signed   in    a  manner  conformable 

Vv.  jr.  No.  xxiil 


of  other  paints,  and  called  the  Ro- 
man anti-corrosive  :  it  is  not  more 
expensive  than  paints  in  general, 
and  possesses  several  very  import- 
ant properties  suitable  to  outside 
painting. 
L  L 
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SENTIMENTAL  TRAVELS  TO  THE  SOUTH  OF  FRANCE. 

L  E  T  T  E  R    XI. 


December  30. 

The  joy  in  which  the  whole  fa- 
mily last  night  retired  to  rest  was 
this  morning  still  visible  in  all  their 
faces,  and  contributed  to  the  fresh 
intoxication  in  which  they  so  wil- 
lingly indulged. 

1  took,  it  is  true,  a  lively  interest 
in  their  transports ;  and,  as  the  au- 
thor of  their  felicity,  I  might  even 
have  considered  myself  the  happi- 
est in  the  company,  had  I  chosen 
to  assume  this  pre  eminence,  with- 
out first  inquiring  of  my  frigid 
reason  whether  I  had  a  ri^ht  to  it. 
As  it  was,  however,  I  felt,  amidst 
the  general  rejoicing,  the  want 
of  sober  meditation.  I  therefore 
stole  away  till  dinner-time  from 
the  circle  of  these  happy  mortals, 
and  no  sooner  did  I  find  myself 
alone  in  the  solitary  walk,  which  I 
took  for  the  last  time  about  the 
charming  Caverac,  than  I  was 
plunged  over  head  and  ears  in  a 
philosophic  disquisition  on  the  va- 
lue, cause,  connection,  and  com- 
position of  my  incontestably  joyful 
sensations. 

Now  this  kind  of  mental  pastime, 
as  you  must  know  from  experience, 
is  the  most  unprofitable  on  the  face 
of  the  earth  ;  and  God  knows  why 
so  many  learned  men  are  at  such 
pains  to  habituate  us  from  our 
youth  to  this  amusement,  the  only 
result  of  which  in  general  is,  that 
we  disturb  by  it  the  water  in  which 
we  intended  to  fish — that  we  make 


appears  indistinctly  enough  in  it — 
and  return  not  more  contented, 
but  more  grave,  to  the  scene  of 
pleasure  which  we  quitted  without 
necessity. 

To  confess  the  truth,  I  fared  not 
a  whit  better  on  this  occasion.  Pro- 
found as  my  reflections  on  myself 
might  be,  yet  a  transient  smile  of 
approbation,  extorted  by  a  minute 
comparison  of  my  feelings  at  Cave- 
rac with  my  whims  at  Berlin,  and  a 
thought  on  you,  were  the  only  pro- 
fit of  my  meditations;  and  it  is  still 
a  question  with  me,  whether  this 
mental  rumination,  which  I  might 
have  deferred  till  it  was  more  need- 
ful, has  made  me  amends  for  the 
interruption  of  the  enjoyment  of 
that  social  intoxication. 

It  is  extremely  fortunate  when, 
among  the  hundreds  of  figures  that 
cross  and  jostle  one  another  at  such 
times  in  our  imaginations,  we  un- 
expectedly discover  that  of  one  of 
our  particular  favourites.  No  soon- 
er did  the  image  of  the  good  La 
Fontaine  occur  to  my  mind  during 
my  reverie,  than,  forsaking  all  that 
had  preceded,  I  attached  myself  to 
him  alone,  and  good-humouredly 
followed  his  steps  as,  unacquainted 
with  his  own  greatness,  and  care- 
less of  food  and  raiment,  he  fabled 
through  the  world.  I  took  him 
along  with  me  just  as  he  came  from 
mass  with  the  book  of  Baruch  in 
his  hand,  and  stopped  every  pas- 
senger that  he  met  in  the  streets, 


alow  bow  to  our  own  figure,  which  !l  to  inquire  if  they  could  tell  him 
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where  the  author  of  that  book  liv- 
ed ? — to  my  noontide  repast,  and 
made  him  recite  by  the  way  his  fa- 
ble of  Lcs  Animaux  malades  de  la 
Pesle.  To  him  alone  it  was  proba- 
bly owing  that  I  did  not  return 
quite  out  of  temper  to  my  compa- 
ny, who,  on  their  part,  had  not 
meanwhile  interrupted  the  current 
of  their  pleasure  for  a  single  mo- 
ment by  reflections  on  its  nature 
and  secret  composition. 

I  now  ran,  I  believe,  into  the 
contrary  extreme  ;  for  1  should  be 
somewhat  perplexed  if  a  wise  man 
were  to  ask  me  how  I  had  spent 
my  afternoon.  All  the  answer  I 
could  give  him  would  be — I  tri- 
fled it  away.  Margot,  as  you  know, 
is  but  a  child,  and  it  would  have 
been  absurd  to  act  the  philosopher 
in  her  society.  I  was  curious  to 
know  what  ideas  she  had  formed  of 
matrimony,  and  her  future  duties 
as  a  housewife;  but  such  was  the 
motley  mixture  of  her  notions,  that 
were  I  in  John's  place,  I  should 
feel  rather  qualmish  about  it. 

Towards  evening,  after  abund- 
ance of  chat  ©n  this  subject,  she 
brought  the  robber  once  more  on 
the  carpet.  I  referred  her  to  her 
lover.  "  At  the  opera-house  in 
Berlin,'1  said  I,  "  he  has  seen, 
though  but  from  the  gallery,  one  of 
these  scoundrels  conducted  to  the 
jrallows." 

"  It  served  him  right,"  cried 
Margot.  "  But  tell  me,  what  had 
he  done  ?  for  I  am  fond  of  hearing 
stories  of  murders,  and  the  like." 

"Doner"  rejoined  1;  "he  had 
done  things  of  which  you  would  not 
be  able  to  form  any  conception  if 
I  were  to  tell  you." 

This  It  ,1  her  to  an  idea  that  at 
first  staggered  me,  but  afterwards 


pleased  me  so  well,  '.hat  I  have 
ever  since  been  seriously  intent  on 
its  realization. 

"I'll  tell  you  what,"  said  the  lit- 
tle goubecap,  "  when  I  have  lived 
a  year  with  my  John,  and  am  fouf- 
teen,  we  will  pay  a  visit  to  jou  and 
my  bruther  in  Berlin.  You  have 
related  so  many  extraordinary 
things  concerning  my  John's  na- 
tive town,  that  1  am  cunouj  to  see 
the  wonderful  place.  Ah!"  con- 
tinued she,  clasping  her  hands, 
"  what  joy  it  would  give  me  to  see, 
after  so  long  an  absence,  our  clear, 
good,  excellent  master,  who  was  so 
fond  of  walking  here  with  me,  who 
leaves  me  a  beloved  husband  be- 
hind, and  who  so  kindly  takes  my 
poor  rogue  of  a  brother  off  my 
hands!"  Two  or  three  warm  urops 
that  fell  at  the  same  moment  from 
her  eyes  upon  my  hand,  electrified 
my  whole  frame. 

"  An  excellent  idea,  indeed, 
Margot !"  said  I.  "  Yes,  you  shall 
both  come  to  see  me,  and  thejour- 
ney  shall  cost  you  nothing.  Give 
me  your  hand  upon  it."— And  if  it 
were  only  to  convince  }ou,  Edward, 
of  the  truth  of  all  that  i  have  said  of 
the  girl,  her  visit  would  be  a  high 
gratification  to  me. 


December  31. 

The  last  day  of  the  year  is  here 
already.  I  should  care  btu  little 
about  that,  if  it  uere  not  also  the 
day  which  will  part  me  from  the 
best  creatures  I  ever  knew.  This 
consideration  renders  it  a  solemn 
day  for  me.  But  I  must  not  betray 
my  internal  emotion — of  what  use 
would  that  be? 

They  have  no  suspicion  but  that 
I  shall  chat  and  trine  away  this 
evening  at  least  with  them,  and 
L  l  2 
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slumberavvay  the  night  io  the  neigh- 
bourhood or"  little  Margot.  When 
I  take  up  my  hat  and  stick  after 
dinner,  she  will  skip  about  me,  fol- 
low me  to  the  door,  throw  a  kiss 
utter  me,  and  desire  me  to  return 
soon  from  the  hill.  The  door  will 
jar — and  my  part  here  will  be  over. 
When  the  day  declines,  and  they 
begin  to  look  out  for  me,  Bastian 
is  to  make  his  appearance  and  de- 
liver the  epilogue,  which  I  dare 
say  he  will  do  with  due  decorum, 
and  according  to  my  instructions. 
This  will  be  the  shortest  way  to 
come  off.  The  presents  that  I  shall 
leave  behind,  Bastian  will  distri- 
bute agreeably  to  my  directions 
among  them.  I  could  not  venture 
to  be  present  at  the  scene,  which 
the  astonishment,  the  gratitude, 
and  the  tears  of  these  good  folks, 
who  are  so  easily  affected  and  so 
easily  satisfied,  will  infallibly  pro- 
duce. 

These  precautions  would,  never- 
theless, procure  me  but  a  short  re- 
spite; for,  in  the  impetuosity  of 
their  emotions,  the  whole  caravan 
would,  I  am  certain,  follow  me  be- 
yond the  frontiers  if  I  had  not  given 
the  most  rigid  orders  on  this  sub- 
ject to  my  representative. 

While  all  this  is  passing  here, 
1  shall  pace  my  lonely  pavilion  at 
Nismes,  and  sing  to  myself,  that  I 
may  not  hear  how  my  heart  beats. 

I  shall  carry  nothing  with  me  but 
my  journal,  for  which  there  is  still 
room  in  my  pocket.  The  rest  of 
my  things  Bastian  is  to  bring  with 
him  to-morrow  morning.  The  poor 
fellow  is  not  to  make  mention  of 
any  of  his  relations  to  me  for  at 
least  a  week  to  come,  upon  pain  of 
my  displeasure. 


NiSMES. 

My  friend,  I  have  escaped — like 
a  fish  that  has  bitten  off  the  bait, 
and  swims  away  with  it,  hook  and 
all  in  his  throat.  Had  I  been  re- 
duced to  beggary, and  been  obliged 
to  forsake  a  country  where  I  had 
reigned  with  sovereign  sway,  my 
heart  could  scarcely  have  felt  more 
oppressed  than  when  I  had  turned 
my  back  upon  the  abode  of  peace 
and  joy,  when  I  found  myself  cut 
off  from  all  that  was  dear  to  me, 
and  the  whole  wide  cheerless  world 
lay  before  me.  Alas !  nothing  ac- 
companied me  but  my  dreary  sha- 
dow. I  missed  Margot's  sonorous 
voice,  and  the  attendance  of  my 
faithful  talkative  John;  nay,  my 
wandering  looks  would  sometimes 
expatiate  in  quest  of  my  poor  asth- 
matic Mops,  and  return  disap- 
pointed at  his  loss.  Oh!  how  many 
other  keeu  emotions — upon  which, 
out  of  tenderness  to  myself,  I  can- 
not touch — were  associated  with 
this  oppressive  feeling  of  separa- 
tion and  solitude!  At  every  step 
that  I  took  I  seemed  to  leave  part 
of  myself  behind. 

I  could  not  conquer  my  dislike 
to  keep  the  high-road,  and  to  pass 
the  stone  bench,  where,  as  you 
i  know,  my  self-love  exulted  without 
\  occasion,  and  where,  owing  to  a 
!  mistake  that  I  cannot  yet  forgive 
myself,  it  was  so  powerfully  exci- 
ted. In  such  cases,  dear  Edward, 
it  is  extremely  convenient  to  find, 
as  I  did,  a  by-path  turning  off  frotn 
the  high-road.  The  ease  that  it 
afforded  me,  however,  was  not 
worth  mentioning;  for  though  I 
met  neither  people  nor  asses  to  re- 
mind me  of  my  village,  I  could  not 
possibly  avoid  every  bush,  every 
shrub,  aud  every  plant  that  resem- 
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bled  those  upon  the  woody  hill: 
ami  when  I  took  it  into  my  head  to 
ascend  an  eminence  that  lay  a  lit- 
tle on  one  side,  I  deprived  myself 
at  once  of  all  the  benefit  of  the  cir- 
cuit which  I  had  so  cunningly 
made;  for  now,  in  the  spacious 
circle  of  the  enchanting  Langue- 
doc  that  was  spread  out  before  me, 
the  dear  little  Caverac  appeared  so 
near  that  my  eyes  overflowed  be- 
fore I  was  aware. 

I  gave  free  scope  for  a  while  to  my 
childish  heart;  but  when  approach- 
ing evening  began  to  throw  her 
veil  over  the  country,  I  seized  the 
opportunity  for  giving  it  my  so- 
lemn benediction.  It  was  a  sweetly 
soothing  moment,  that  raised  me 
above  myself — a  feeling  such  as  the 
Holy  Father  alone  can  enjov  when 
dispensing  blessings  from  the  bal- 
cony of  St.  Peter's,  and  when  his 
whole  people,  warmed  with  enthu- 
siastic devotion,  fall  on  their  knees 
before  him.  The  village  where 
Margot  dwelt,  seemed,  till  it  va- 
nished from  my  sight  for  ever,  to 
reflect  a  mild  radiance,  which 
strengthened,  cheered,  and  tran- 
quillized my  soul.  I  seized  with 
renewed  courage  my  piigrim'sstafF, 
and  strove  to  persuade  myself  that 
I  was  composed  and  contented. 

How  dead  and  spiritless  all  the 
costly  pictures  of  our  cabinets  ap- 
pear, when  we  turn  from  them  for 
a  time,  and  feast  our  eyes  on  the 
grander  pictures  of  Nature!  Nismes, 
with  its  antiquities,  its  companies, 
and  its  entertainments — how  little 
does  it  offer  for  the  heart  compared 
with  the  unadorned  pleasures  of 
my  rural  retreat,  which  needed  no 
decoration  !  As  I  entered  my  pa- 
vilion, it  seemed  ridiculously  large. 
I  sat  down  immediately  to  my  jour- 


nal, in  hopes  that  employment 
would  dispel  the  disagreeable  sen- 
sations which  seized  me  in  this  de- 
sert place,  and  procure  sleep  a  free 
access  to  my  heart,  which  to-day 
stands  in  more  need  of  its  balm 
than  ever. 


Nisme*,  Jan.  i. 
Next  morning  the  vouth  whom 
1  bad  yesterday  hired,  and  whom  I 
had  totally  forgotten,  planted  him- 
self before  my  bed  in  the  livery 
which  his  brother-in-law  had  worn 
with  credit,  and  happily  resigned. 
The  thing  was  perfectly  natural, 
and  yet  to  me  it  was  an  unexpected 
phenomenon,  and  excited  ideas 
which  were  absolutely  intolerable 
to  my  poor  philosophy.  Judge  now 
for  yourself  what  must  be  the  state 
of  a  head  that  such  trifles  are  ca- 
pable of  discomposing!  7'he  ap- 
pearance of  Bastian,  his  kind  con- 
gratulations on  the  new  year,  and 
his  un looked;- for  question  whether 
he  should  order  the  horses  to  be 
put  to — completely  confounded  me. 
I  looked  him  doubtfully  in  the  face, 
as  though  I  had  some  faint  recol- 
lection of  him,  and  the  only  answer 
I  gare  was  a  frown.  "  No  saluta- 
tion from  Margot  ?"  said  I  to  my- 
self; "  indeed,  that  is  obeying  my 
orders  almost  too  punctually  !*'  and 
angrily  turned  upon  the  other  side. 
Twice  more  was  it  necessary  for 
bun  to  rouse  me  with  his  sister's 
sonoroiis  voice,  and  with  all  the 
traits  of  resemblance  to  her  sweet 
face,  before  1  had  the  resolution  to 
dispatch  him  with  an  ill-hnmour.  A 
"  Yes."  He  left  me,  and  I,  not 
half  satisfied  with  myself,  slowly 
rose  from  bed,  and  with  a  kind  of 
defiance  proceeded  into  the  adjoin- 
ing room,  where  a  trifle  that  await- 
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ed  me  dispelled  my  spleen  the  mo- 
ment it  met  my  sight. 

It  was  a  rose  which  Bastian  had 
brought  from  his  sister,  and  laid 
upon  the  paper  on  which  I  am  wri- 
ting.    I  knew  it  again  the  m&ment 
I  saw  it.     It  was  the  topmost   of 
three  buds  which  grew  on  a  plant 
that  Margot  daily  carried  into  the 
sun  and  watered.     "Nobody  but 
you,  sir,  shall  have  the  first  of  them  j 
that  opens,"  said  the  dear  girl  over 
and  over  again;  and  how  it  must! 
delight  her  to  be  able  to  keep*  her  j 
word  !  With  trembling  hand  I  held  ' 
up  tfie  flower,  and  my  eyes  filled  |j 
with  tears.     All  the  sweet  recollec- 
tions of  the  rural  hours,  when,  with 
her  sleeves  tucked  up,  she  stood 
before  her  rose-tree  carefully  ex- 
amining it,  sometimes  driving  away 
a  buzzing  fly,  and  at  others  a  gree- 
dy wasp,  seemed  renewed  with  the 
smell  of  this  lovely  flower,  and'  I 
could  not  sufficiently  feast  my  eyes 
on  the  fresh  hue  of  this  firstling  of 
the  year. 

You  know  the  Provence  roses, 
dear  Edward.  Much  smaller  than 
ours,  redder,  more  elastic  and  con- 
centric than  our  centifolia,  they  ap- 
pear so  much  the  more  charming 
to  the  eye  of  a  native  of  the  North 
— at  this  time  of  the  year  too,  and 
unfolded  in  the  solemn  night  which 
parted  me,  alas!  for  ever  from  the 
neighbourly  couch  of  my  beloved 
Margot!  Is  it  any  wonder  that  the 
contemplation  of  this  flower  should 
make  a  child  of  me?  I  have  placed 
it  in  my  bosom  near  my  throbbing 
heart,  where  its  gentle  pressure, 
and  its  delicious  perfume,  shall 
only  make  me  the  more  sensible 
that  I  still  breathe  and  am  a  man. 
Its  fading  leaves  shall  be  collected 
with  religious  care;  they  shall  be 


preserved  in  my  portfolio,  and 
shewn  to  sentimental  friends  only, 
as  invaluable  relics  of  the  sacred 
Caverac. 

The  impatient  youth  has  already 
twice  announced,  that  every  thing 
is  ready  for  my  departure.  He 
did  so  — and  I  thank  him  for  it 
— without  mentioning  the  import- 
ant present  that  he  had  so  secretly 
brought  me.  I  will  strive  to  imi- 
tate him  in  the  indifference  that  he 
affects  towards  me  in  regard  to  the 
past.  I  will  consider  him  hence- 
forward not  as  the  brother  of  my 
Margot,  but  as  John's  brother-in- 
law  and  my  servant,  and  never  give 
him  occasion  to  discover  my  feel- 
ings; for  if  any  thing  can  derogate 
from  our  consequence  in  the  eyes 
of  servants,  it  is  the  weakness  of 
our  hearts.  But  the  horses  are 
neighing  and  stamping  before  my 
carriage — the  postillion  has  repeat- 
edly cracked  his  whip — I  must  put 
up  my  journal  and  begone,  dear 
Edward,  from  this  paradise,  where 
I  found  that  girl — the  only  one  per- 
haps that  is  worth  the  expense  of 

love.  

Avignon,  Evening. 

No  sooner  had  I  settled  myself 
with  my  Provence  rose  in  the  car- 
riage, and  Bastian  taken  his  seat 
opposite  to  me,  than  I  perceived 
that  I  had  done  wrong  to  give  him 
such  a  distinguished  place.  His 
look  seemed  so  extraordinary  tome 
by  the  way,  that  I  almost  wished  my 
old  snarling  companion  back  from 
the  grave  in  his  stead.  As,  how- 
ever, he  was  once  there,  I  could 
not  think  of  driving  him  out  again  ; 
I  was  obliged  to  put  up  with  it  if 
his  inquisitive  eyes  sometimes  un- 
seasonably interrupted  the  free  ex- 
patiation  of  mine. 
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I  never  thought  whilst  rolling 
through  the  city  of  raising  my  head 
to  look atthe window  ofan  acquaint- 
ance, or  bestowing  a  farewell  sur- 
\ev  on  the  Roman  antiquities  of 
the  place,  though  it  was  certain 
that  I  was  passing  them  for  the  last 
time.  As  soon,  however,  as  we 
hail  reached  the  open  country,  I 
took  my  glass  from  my  pocket,  and 
always  raised  it  mechanically  to 
my  eyes  whenever  the  direction  of 
the  carriage  afforded  me  a  view  of 
the  steeple  of  Caverac.  What 
pleasingly  painful  emotions  did 
this  prospect  still  produce!  Some- 
times they  were  so  powerful,  that 
I  was  on  the  point  of  ordering  the 
postillion  to  turn  back;  nay,  so 
strong  was  the  conflict  within  me, 
that  I  doubted  whether  Time  would 
ever  be  able  to  appease  the  tumult. 

I  must,  however,  confess  that  I 
wronged  Time,  and  might  have 
spared  myself  tins  concern  :  for  an 
hour  afterwards  the  matter  no  lon- 
ger seemed  to  be  so  impossible. 
My  heart  began  to  be  tired  of  throb- 
bing for  a  girl  who  was  so  far  be- 
hind me,  and  my  sympathetic  rose 
lost  more  and  more  of  its  attractive 
power.  I  now  felt  only  that  it  was 
withering,  that  it  rubbed  me  and 
became  troublesome.  I  pushed  it 
aside  once  or  twice,  and  at  length, 
to  relieve  myself  from  the  torment, 
I  put  it  without  ceremony  into  my 
waistcoat  pocket.  To  my  astonish- 
ment, all  my  other  tribulations  now 
vanished  so  swiftly  that  I  could 
have  been  angry  with  myself  for 
it.  I  heaped  reproach  upon  re- 
proach, called  myself  the  most  fic- 
kle creature  under  the  sun — but  all 
to  no  purpose.  The  farther  I  pro- 
ceeded from  the  favourite  village, 
and  the  nearer  I  approached  to  the- 


Papal  territory,  the  more  impetu- 
ous became  the  current  of  my 
blood,  and  I  at  length  entered  the 
Comtat  with  presentiments  which 
made  me  not  a  little  anxious  for 
what  was  to  follow. 

When  I  had  passed  the  French 
frontiers  I  put  up  my  glass,  for 
which  I  had  no  farther  occasion, 
folded  my  arms,  and  for  some  time 
surveyed  with  complacency  the 
handsome  youth  who  sat  opposite 
to  me.  Soon,  however,  tired  of  his 
respectful  silence,  and  at  ttie  same 
time  looking  with  surprise  at  my 
watch,  I  desired  him  to  talk  to  me 
about  his  sister.  He  seemed  only 
to  have  waited  for  my  commands. 
I  learned  from  him,  that  when  he 
left  the  house,  great  preparations 
were  making  for  the  wedding  :  I 
heard  this  without  visible  emotion, 
and  while  many  a  trait  in  his  pic- 
ture in  the  style  of  Ostade  extorted 
a  good  humoured  smile,  I  was  still 
more  frequently  moved  by  the  most 
delicate  touches  which  even  a 
Poussin  would  not  have  despised 
for  his  Arcadian  scenes,  or  a  Ber- 
ghem  for  his  representations  of  still 
life. 

After  I  had  sufficiently  admired 
the  art  of  his  delineations,  and 
manv  a  cdance  that  I  meanwhile 
stole  at  my  heart  had  led  me  to 
hope  that  I  should  converse  still 
more  agreeably  with  myself,  I  pull- 
ed my  hat  over  my  eyes,  and  re- 
clined in  the  corner  of  the  carriage. 
Bastian  had  a  tact  sufficiently  deli- 
cate to  understand  me.  He  It;  .;- 
ed  at  the  cuff  of  his  coat,  blew  a 
feather  from  it.  and  was  silent. 
The  happiness  of  so  many  good 
creatures,  which  from  all  that  had 
preceded  I  could  clearly  figure  to 
myself,  naturally  afforded  a  fruit- 
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ful  text  fur  my  meditations.  It 
formed,  with  all  its  possible  con- 
sequences, such  an  extraordinary 
association  with  the  unlucky  cold 
given  me  by  the  Biite  at  Nismes, 
that  I  could  not  enough  wonder  at 
Chance  which  combined  such  hete- 
rogeneous things,  in  order,  as  it 
seemed  to  me,  to  promote,  by  the 
most  systematic  process  in  the 
world,  my  own  happiness. 

Yes,  indeed,    Edward,  my   own 
happiness — for  I  went  away  richer 
than  you  might  probably  suppose. 
The    recovered   faculty   of    being 
able  to  sigh  for  a  female,  and  to 
envy  him  who  was  so  fortunate  as 
to  obtain   her — would  you  account 
that  for   nothing  ? — such    an    idea 
would  not  have  been  deemed  pos- 
sible by  me  four  weeks  ago  at  Ber- 
lin.    The  whole   court,  from    the 
highest  to  the  lowest,  might  have 
married  two  or  three  times  over — 
I   should   never    have  besto.wed   a 
single  thought  on  the  happiness  of 
their  honey-moon,  or  wished  for  a 
moment  to  be  in  their  places.     For 
such  human  wishes  there  is  requi- 
red a  certain  buoyancy  of  soul,  to 
which  I  had  long  been   a  stranger, 
and  without  which  a  monarch,  how 
great  and  admired   soever  he  may 
be,  cannot  be  in  himself  so  happy 
as  the  day-labourer,  on  whom  na- 
ture has  bestowed  it  in  full  measure, 
perhaps  as  a  compensation  for  all 
the  other  gratifications  that  are  de- 
nied  him.     How   kind    then    did 
Chance  appear  to  me, which,  though 
it  brought  me  to  Caverac  with  an 
obstruction  in  my  head,  now  sent 
me  forth  again  into  the  world  with 
a  relish  for  those  pleasures  which 
female  society  affords!  For  to  what 
other  power  than  mighty  Chance 
was  I  indebted  for  this  rapid  tran- 


sition   from    iow-spirited  ki differ 
ence,  to  that  glow  of  satisfaction 
which  self-confidence  diffuses  over 
the  most  languid  mind  ? 

"  Thou  shalt  then,"  I  devoutly 
exclaimed,  "  O  thou  friend  to  all 
the  wise  that  glide  through  life 
without  pretensions,  calculations, 
or  demands  —  thou  shalt  hencefor- 
ward be  my  guide  !"  I  perempto- 
rily rejected  all  the  hypercritical 
objections  that  would  render  the 
reality  of  this  power  suspicious,  and 
as  I  pursued  my  meditations,  I 
found  its  influence  irrefutably  pro- 
ved in  every  page  of  the  history  of 
mankind.  In  a  few  solemn  moments 
I  surveyed  the  revolutions  of  earth- 
ly things,  their  objects  and  their 
results.  The  poetic  fury  seized 
me.  I  cast  significant  looks  first  on 
the  papal  territory,  which  lay  like 
a  ball  of  Chance  before  me — then 
on  Bastian,  who  averted  his  eyes 
from  the  fire  of  mine,  and  trem- 
bled. Ideas  crowded  upon  my 
brain  faster  than  it  could  receive 
them.  I  strung  together  those  that 
ventured  nearest,  and  left  the  rest 
to  greater  poets,  who  may  work 
them  up  into  whatever  shape  they 
please. 

I  had  gone  this  stage  so  imper- 
ceptibly, that  the  embattled  walls 
of  Avignon  surprised  me  in  the 
midstof  my  high-sounding  ode,  like 
an  epigram  that  interrupts  the  so- 
lemn progress  of  an  heroic  poem, 
and  extorts  our  laughter.  I  had 
scarcely  time  to  complete  my  fairy- 
temple  when  I  found  myself  in  the 
market-place.  Still  the  noise  that 
assailed  me  on  every  side  was  so  far 
from  disturbing  me  in  my  devo- 
tions, that  on  the  other  hand,  with 
that  perfect  unconcern  which  my 
hymn  had  strengthened  within  me, 
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and  I  dispatched  my  Bastian,  be- 
fore; I  entered  the  dirty  inn  at  which 
I  alighted,  to  seek  me  a  lodging  in 
any  part  of  the  city  to  which 
Chance  might  direct  him. 

1  could  not  possibly  have  given 
a  stronger  evidenceof  my  unbound- 
ed confidence  in  Chance,  than  by 
committing  the  choice  of  my  quar- 
t<  is  to  a  youth  who  had  been  but  a 
few  hours  in  my  service,  was  unac- 


quainted with  my  taste,  and  had  to 
exhibit  the  first  proof  of  his  own  in 
a  place  where  he  was  an  utter 
stranger,  a  place  where  a  pr< 
enceof  any  of  the  four  classes  of  its 
inhabitants  is  attended  with  its  pe- 
culiar danger,  and  where  it  is  not 
a  matter  of  indifference  whether 
you  become  the  inmate  of  an 
orange-dealer,  a  Jew,  an  ecclesias- 
tic, or  a  silk- spinner. 


CORRESPONDENCE  OF  THE  ADVISER. 


Dear  Mr.  Adyisek, 

If  ever  mortal  stood  in  need 
of  advice,  I  do  at  this  present  mo- 
ment, for  I  am  bent  upon  commit- 
ting matrimony;  and  I  am  so  cap- 
tivated by  the  charms  of  the  two 
most  delightful  girls  in  the  world, 
that  I  know  not  which  to  choose. 
If  any  body  would  but  be  kind 
enough  to  run  away  with  one,  I 
should  not  hesitate  a  moment  in 
proposing  for  the  other;  but,  un- 
fortunately for  me,  my  goddesses 
have  every  charm  but  money,  the 
want  of  which  has  hitherto,  I  fan- 
cy, prevented  either  of  them  from 
receiving  any  serious  proposal. 

I  will  describe  each  of  them  to 
you,  Mr.  Sagephiz,  and  I  beg  that 
you  will  as  speedily  as  possible 
favour  me  with  your  opinion,  which 
of  them  you  would  choose  if  you 
were  in  my  place. 

Miss  Martha  Maydew  is  about 
nineteen  ;  she  is  not  handsome, 
but  her  countenance  is  remarkably 
open  and  intelligent;  her  skin  is 
delicately  fair,  her  complexion 
beautiful,  and  a  physiognomist 
would  pronounce,  from  her  smile, 
that  she  was  both  good-natured 
and  good-humoured.  Her  figure 
is  well  formed,  though  rather  too 
V6l.  IV.  ISo.  XXIII. 


robust  to  suit  my  taste,  but  she  is 
generally  allowed  to  be  a  very  fine 
girl. 

Miss    Maydew   has   always,   till 
within  these  I'cw  months,  lived  in 
the  country ;  the  useful  ral 
the  shining  has  been 
her    education,  but    she    i  > 

means  destitute  of  accomplish- 
ments. You  ma}-  perceive,  In  a 
few  minutes'  conversation,  that  she 
is  sensible  and  well  educated  ;  but 
she  wants,  nevertheless,  the  polish 
of  high  life.  However,  if  she  is 
not  always  admired  by  strangers, 
she  is  beloved  to  excess  not  only 
by  her  own  family  but  bv  all  who 
know  her  intimately. 

Me  thinks,  my  dear  sir,  I  hear 
you  at  this  moment  exclaim,  while 
you  lay  down  my  letter  to  adjust 
your  spectacles:  "  \\  hat  qualities 
can  any  rational  man  desire  in  a 
wife  more  than  this  girl  possesses  r" 
I  said  the  same  thing  myself,  Mr. 
Sagephiz,  till  I  unfortunately  met 
Miss  Dazzlcall  at  a  public  break- 
fast, where  her  beauty,  elegance, 
and  the  grace  with  which  she 
waltzed,  drew  the  admiration  of  all 
present:  and  although  I  had  that 
very  morning  determined  to  pro- 
pose for  Miss  Maydew,  the  fasci- 
M   M 
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nations  of  Miss  Dazzleall  have 
kept  me  ever  since,  and  it  is  now 
six  months  ago,  undecided. 

Nothing  can  be  more  captivating 
than  my  last  flame,  who  is  about 
twenty;  her  figure  is  exquisitely 
proportioned  ;  her  features  are  per- 
fectly regular  and  full  of  expres- 
sion;  her  complexion  indeed  is 
dark*,  but  the  rich  glow  which  man- 
tles on  her  cheek,  and  the  beauti- 
ful softness  of  her  skin,  amply 
compensate  for  the  absence  of  the 
lily.  She  is  ver}*  accomplished, 
and  I  am  certain  will  do  the  ho- 
nours of  my  house  in  the  most 
elegant  manner.  Her  disposition 
appears  amiable,  and  what  I  will 
own  weighs  not  a  little  with  me,  I 
have  reason  to  believe  that  she  is 
seriously  prepossessed  in  my  fa- 
vour. 

And  now,  Mr.  Adviser,  which 
way  shall  I  turn  me?  how  shall  I 
decide  ? 

Should  my  rural  beauty  accept 
me,  I  have  a  fair  prospect  of  ra- 
tional happiness  :  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  I  see  no  reason  to  despair  of 
it  with  my  modish  belle;  she  is  of 
a  soft  and  yielding  temper;  she 
loves  me,  and  if — hang  ij's! — I  can 
but  model  her  to  my  wishes,  I  shall 
possess  a  treasure  indeed. 

However,  I  shall  not  decide  till 
I  hear  from  you ;  so  pray  take  my 
case  into  immediate  consideration, 
and  believe  me,  your  advice  shall 
be  attended  to  bj'  your  very  hum- 
ble servant, 

Charles  Changemind. 

P.  S.  I  have  just  heard  that  Sir 
George  Glitter  has  professed  the 
most  passionate  admiration  of  Miss 
Dazzleall — I  believe  I  had  better 
secure  her. 

On  second  thoughts,  I  may  as 


well  wait.      The  baronet  is  well 
known  not  to  be  a  marrying  man. 

I  have  opened  my  letter  to  re- 
late to  you  a  trait  of  real  genero- 
sity in  Miss  Maydew,  which  has 
inclined  the  scale  very  much  in 
her  favour.  We  were  last  night 
at  a  party  together,  where  a  lady 
spoke  slightingly  of  Miss  Dazzle- 
all. Miss  Maydew  immediately 
vindicated  her  with  great  spirit.  I 
was  the  more  struck  with  her  do- 
ing so,  because  1  am  sure  she  is 
conscious  that  Miss  Dazzleall  is 
her  rival ;  and  it  is,  besides,  a  real 
effort  for  her  to  speak  in  company, 
as  she  is  excessively  timid. — Don't 
you  think  1  ought  to  lose  no  time 
in  proposing  for  her? 

Just  as  I  was  going  to  seal  my 
letter,  Miss  Dazzleall  passed  my 
window  on  horseback.  I  never 
knew  that  she  rode  before.  Her 
hat  and  habit  were  so  jawilee,  and 
she  sat  her  horse  so  well,  that  alto- 
gether I  never  saw  her  appear  to 
so  much  advantage.  She  turned 
round  to  me  with  such  a  bewitch- 
ing smile  of  recognition,  that  I  had 
half  a  mind  to  dispatch  a  letter  to 
her  father  on  the  subject  of  my 
passion  that  moment.  Prithee, 
dear  Adviser,  decide  for  me,  for  I 
begin  to  think  I  shall  never  be  able 
to  do  so  myself. 

C.C. 

This  is  a  case  in  which  I  must 
decline  interfering:  if  my  corre- 
spondent has  common  sense,  five 
minutes  sober  reflection  will  teach 
him  which  of  these  ladies  he  ought 
to  prefer;  and  if  he  has  not  com- 
mon sense,  my  advice  would  be 
thrown  away  upon  him. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  would  per- 
haps be  fortunate  for  him  to  con- 
tinue some  time  longer  in  a  state 


Ikfi  stroi.li-.r's  tale. 


of  indecision  ;  for  at  present  he 
as  wilfully  deficient  in  a  qua- 
lity absolutely  essential  to  a  hus- 
bancl  who  would  wish  to  preserve 


due  authority  in  his  family — I  mean 
resolution. 

S    S  iQl  PHIZ, 


THE  STROLLER'S  TALE:  Sketched  from  Nature. 


It  lias  very  frequently  been  re- 
marked, that  a  taste  or  bias  for  some 
particular  line  of  profession  i:;  ge- 
nerally to  be  traced  from  our  in- 
fancy, not  so  much  because  it  is 
the  line  of  life  chalked  out  for  us 
by  our  parents,  but  from  some  pre- 
mature ideas  which  strike  upon  our 
infant  likings.  The  lives  of  paint- 
ers, lawyers,  musicians,  and  play- 
ers, corroborate  in  general  these 
premises.  The  urchin  who  beats 
his  little  drum  is  determined  to  be 
a  soldier;  while  he  who  launches  bis 
little  boat  in  a  water-tub  disdains 
the  idea  of  being-  made  a  trader, 
and  terrifies  mamma  by  lisping, 
"  I'll  be  a  sailor!"  The  sash,  the 
dirk,  or  the  gold  laced  hat,  has 
charms  for  him  beyond  any  other, 
and  hence  his  future  line  of  life 
seems  to  be  decided.  I  am,  how- 
ever, an  exception  to  all  this.  My 
infant  predilections  were  various, 
and  far  from  promising  to  place  me 
in  that  situation  in  which  you  now 
see  me.  Unlike  other  children,  a 
puppet-show  at  a  fair  was  the  least 
of  my  enjoyments,  and  very  fre- 
quently have  I  for  a  few  marbles  or 
cherries  given  up  my  right  to  my 
brothers,  and  suffered  them  to  visit 
the  theatre  instead  of  myself,  who 
have  been  much  happier  in  parta- 
king of  amusements  more  conge- 
nial with  childhood.  Whether  or 
not  my  mother,  who  was  extremely 
tend  of  theatrical  entertainments, 
was  vexed  at  my  taste  not  coinci- 
ding with  her  own.  or  whether  she 


conceived  this  ap  tthy  to  her  f;t- 
vourite  enjoyment  to  be  a  larl  of 
insensibility,  I  know  not;  but  she 
seldom  faded  to  be  angry  with  ..ie 
for  my  disrespect  of  the  theati  e,  and 
at  length  insisted  upon  my  attend- 
ing her  thither,  affirming,  b)  way 
of  encouragi  ment,  that  shewas  sure 
if  I  once  saw  one  I  should  be  en- 
raptured. 

In  vain  she  strove  by  her  own  re- 
citals to  make  me  acquainted  with 
the  beauties  of  Lilio,  or  the  fustian 
of  Rowe,  I  was  for  a  gtfeat  IfcffgtTi 
of  time  quite  incorrigible.  My 
dislike  of  theatrical  amusements 
was  not  cured  by  a  first  attendance 
atone;  and  if  ever  I  forget  what 
I  suffered,  "  doubt  truth  to  be  a 
liar."  I  was  very  young  when  my 
mother  took  me  to  see  George  Barn* 
well.  This  she  informed  me  was  a 
pretty  moral  play  ;  but  at  t;ie  age 
of  seven  of  what  advantage  could 
such  a  story  be  to  me?  I  had  no 
idea  of  shootieg  my  uncle,  bad  I 
i  been  honoured  with  one;  and  i  to 
Mrs.  Millwood,  "what  have  I  to  do 
|  with  thee?"  However,  the  number 
I  of  lights,  the  music,  and,  above  all, 
|  the  joy  painted  in  the'  faces  ol  the 
spectators — although,  by  the  bye, 
I  understood  they  came  to  see  a 
man  expire  a  victim  to  the  laws  of 
ins  country — at  first  delighted  me; 
:  and  my  mother  informed  me, 

.  si  ving,  that  we  were  very 
lucky  in  getting  'he  front  row  of 
tne  two-shilling  gallery. 

I  had  not  long  had  reason  to  con- 
M  M  2 
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gratulate  myself  on  the  comforts  of 
my  situation,  when  two  men,  who 
sat  behind  us,  and  who  had  for  some 
time  been  quarreling,  stripped  to 
fight.  One  of  them  was  driven 
against  me,  and  crushed  my  arm 
against  an  iron  rod  extending  along 
my  seat, and  caused  me  to  scream  out 
with  no  little  violence,  for  the  pain 
I  felt  was  excruciating.  The  house, 
in  some  measure,  took  my  part,  by 
crying  aloud,  "  Turn  'em  out  ! 
turn  'em  out!"  Oh!  howl  wished 
they  had  meant  my  dear  mamma 
and  myself!  However,  we  began 
to  be  a  little  quiet,  and  my  parent 
filled  up  the  pause  by  pouring  what 
she  called  a  little  advice  into  my 
ears.  She  told  me  that  my  acci- 
dent served  me  right ;  that  I  was  a 
little  fool,  and  had  mo  business  to 
put  my  arm  in  their  way.  I  again 
began  to  whimper,  and  she,  fearful 
of  losing  the  show,  administered 
some  rum  and  water  out  of  a  pocket- 
pistol  which  she  had  brought  for  the 
purpose  of  refreshment.  This  made 
me  very  courageous  ;  she  added 
some  sweet-cakes,  and  I  really  be- 
gan to  think  that  this  was  enjoy- 
ment. I  now  became  quiet,  and 
remained  on  the  tip-toe  of  expec- 
tation to  realize  all  the  pleasures  1 
had  been  promised.  Thus  I  sat 
with  my  mouth  extended,  and  lost 
in  vacuity,  all  the  first  act;  I  be- 
gan to  be  uneasy  at  the  second, 
and  fell  fast  asleep  and  happy  at 
the  third. 

But,  ala->!  this  happiness  was  of 
but  short  duration.  A  violent  shake 
of  the  shoulder  given  me  by  my 
mother  roused  me,  and  to  quiet 
alarm,  the  bottle  was  once  more 
applied  to  my  lips.  I  rubbed  my 
little  eyes  to  inflammation,  and  pro- 
mised not  to  go  to  sleep  again  :  but 


the  power  of  Morpheus  became  too 
strong  for  me  ;  that  sleep  which 
Shakspeare's  Henry  so  much  longed 
for,  visited  me.  Again  I  nodded  : 
and  as  there  was  nothing  passing 
between  Maria  and  Thoroughgood 
to  interest  a  child,  my  head  fell 
gently  against  a  pillar.  I  dozed; 
I  slept  again.  My  mother,  who 
had  been  too  intent  all  the  fourth 
act  to  think  of  her  child,  at  first 
left  me  to  my  meditations,  except, 
as  I  found  afterwards,  by  ever  and 
anon  appealing  to  me  for  a  corro- 
boration of  her  feelings,  without 
regarding  my  somnolency ;  but  at 
the  end  of  the  act,  finding  I  was 
become  a  nonentity,  her  indigna- 
tion knew  no  bounds.  She  again 
shook,  nay  even  beat  me,  declaring 
I  had  no  soul,  and  that  she  would 
never  throw  away  two  shillings  on 
me  again  ;  and  threatened  as  a  pu- 
nishment, though  I  regarded  it  as 
quite  the  contrary,  that  this  should 
be  the  last  time  I  should  ever  come 
with  her.  As  she  thumped  I  roar- 
ed, till  at  length  the  remonstrance* 
of  an  old  lady  behind,  who,  I  sup- 
pose, would  rather  have  heard 
Barnwell's  death-knell  than  mine, 
and  commiserated  my  situation  by 
calling  me  "  Poor  fellow!"  shifted 
my  mamma's  indignation  from  me 
to  her.  After  a  few  expostulations 
an  armistice  was  concluded  on  all 
sides, and  with  a  few  more  cakes,  and 
the  promise  of  seeing  a  very  beau- 
tiful farce  afterwards,  called  Midas, 
I  was  allowed  to  nod  out  the  tra- 
gedy unmolested. 

At  the  end  of  George  Barnwel/, 
disturbed  by  the  moving  of  the  peo- 
ple, I  found  mamma  tolerably  mer- 
ciful. She  contented  herself  with 
calling  me  once  more  a  little  fool ; 
but  as  I  seemed  refreshed  with  my 
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sleep,  I  determined  to  enjoy  Midas, 
from  which,  according  to  the  de- 
scription', I  expected  much  pita- 
sure.  It  is  true,  the  descent  of  the 
gods  and  goddesses  charmed  me; 
hut  I  had  hecome  heated  with  the 
liquor  I  had  drunk  ;  I  felt  feverish 
and  uncomforiahle,  for  the  house- 
was  a  hamper.  I  could  no  longer 
refrain  from  shewing  my  dislike  of 
the  confinement  I  was  undergoing  ; 
and  when  Pan  entered  to  sing  his 
drunken  song,  thoroughly  convin- 
ced he  was  the  devil,  I  screamed  so 
loud  and  incessantly,  that  the  peo- 
ple obliged  my  mother  to  carry  me 
out.  This  she  did  with  slow  con- 
sent, but  the  mob  was  too  strong 
for  her,  and  we  made  our  exit,  not 
without  my  little  anatomy  suffering 
from  an  unmerciful  wrench  of  the 
arm  given  me  by  my  dear  mamma. 
This,  with  various  thumps  on  my 
back,  accompanied  by  sundry  ad- 
monitions, sent  me  screaming  home, 
and  I  retired  with  a  woful  head- 
ach  supperless  to  bed. 

Notwithstanding  ail  I  had  suf- 
fered, I  was  several  times  after 
dragged  to  the  same  scene  of  ac- 
tion, until  I  had  arrived  at  the  age 
of  twelve  years,  at  which  time  she 
gave  me  up,  fully  convinced  that  I 
should  become  just  such  a  clod- 
hopper as  my  father,  who  was  as 
honest  a  painstaking  shoemaker  as 
any  belonging  to  his  craft.  What 
most  aggravated  my  mother  at  my 
disdain  of  theatricals  was,  that  she 
was  disappointed  in  one  to  whom 
she  wished  to  impart  her  histrionic 
criticisms;  and  although  she  per- 
haps erred  while  she  decided  on 
the  perfection  or  imperfection  of 
the  performers  none  could  doubt 
the  truth  of  the  anecdotes  which 
she  doled  out  to  her  heart ts.    Faw- 


cett  and  Jack  Bannister,  as  she  fa- 
miliarly called  them, were  her  great 
favourites;  and  although  she  ac- 
knowledged they  had  better  players 
when  she  was  a  girl,  yet  she  con- 
fessed that  Simmons  and  Dowton 
were  almost  as  clever  as  Wood- 
ward and  Shuter  ;  but -that  Mrs. 
Siddons  was  far  inferior  to  Mrs. 
Barry;  that  Nan  Catley  was  un- 
equalled by  Mrs.  Billington.  Oh  ! 
with  what  raptures  did  she  speak  of 
Garrick's  Lear,  and  of  Reddish  who 
did  mad  Tom  !  With  Peggy  Mar- 
ty n  she  was  quite  intimate  when  a 
child,  and  my  grandmamma  was 
laundress  to  Mrs.  Mattocks.  I  led 
a  sad  life,  from  the  comparisons 
made  between  me  and  my  brother, 
who  had  betrayed  a  strong  penchant 
for  the  drama  ;  but  his  differing  to- 
tally in  his  opinion  from  my  mother 
did  not  mend  the  irksomeness  of 
my  situation.  Before  he  had  ar- 
rived at  twelve  years  of  age,  he 
had  treated  himself  withsixpennv- 
worth  at  the  shilling-gallery;  and 
long  before  he  had  arrived  at  the 
age  of  thirteen,  could  call  out  /tan- 
core!  nosy!  and  Rule  Brittanny ! 
throw  his  orange-peel  or  nut-shells 
into  the  pit  with  the  greatest  sang 
froid  imaginable,  or  u  histle  a  tune, 
and  crack  a  joke  on  old  Mundcn 
with  no  small  satisfaction*  One 
consolation  was  left  me,  that  as  1 
decreased  in  my  mother's  good 
<»races,  I  chained  ground  in  my  fa- 
ther's.  He  was  like  me,  incapable 
of  a  relish  for  dramatic  exhibitions  ; 
with  him  I  frequented  skittle- 
grounds,  and  such  places  of  public 
resort,  and  by  a  little  tuition  given 
me  by  his  friends,  I  became  a  pro- 
found politician.  I  censured  mi- 
nisters and  planned  expeditions, 
and    at  length  became  as  meat  a 
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character  in  my  sphere  of  action 
as  my  brother  was  in  his.  Since  I 
had  become  a  politician,  I  was  of 
course  an  opponent  of  the  minis 
ter;  and  my  father  really  believing 
I  should  shortly  become  a  reformer 
of  abuses  and  a  man  of  the  people, 
supplied  me  with  as  much  money 
as  I  chose  to  ask  for,  to  enable  me 
to  become  a  leading  man  at  the 
club.  It  followed,  of  course,  that 
I  became  an  orator;  and  one  even- 
ing a  friend  of  my  father's  pro- 
posed, for  his  own  amusement,  and  I 
my  improvement  in  gesture  and  ' 
action,  that  I  should  accompany 
him  to  the  theatre  to  see  Kemble's 
Cato.  I  was  preparing  to  give  m}'  j 
decided  negative  to  this  resolution  ; 
I  feared  once  more  to  pass  through  > 
the  purgatory  of  a  playhouse,  when 
my  friend  painted  the  acting  of 
this  great  man  in  such  high  colours, 
and  spoke  so  strongly  of  his  decla- 
matory powers,  that  I  consented. 
Determined  to  act  like  ourselves, 
we  visited  the  pit,  and  how  did  I 
admire  the  superb  structure!  I 
looked  up  with  contempt  to  the 
shilling-gallery;  and  when  I  heard, 
"  Bottle  of  porter!"  «  Bill  of  the 
play  !"  roared  in  a  stentorian  voice, 
I  hoped  shortly  to  see  my  vulgar 
brother  mounted  with  the  gods, 
partaking  of  the  low  beverage  of 
Meux's  real  entire.  My  compa- 
nion fed  my  vanity  by  declaring 
this  play  was  too  refined  a  thing 
for  Bob;  and  when  the  curtain 
drew  up,  I  averted  my  eyes  from 
the  hated  spot.  But  when  Kemble 
entered,  when  he  concluded  his 
address  to  the  senators — 

"  So  shall  we  gain  still  one  day's  liberty: 
And  let  me  perish,  but,  in  Cato's  judgment, 
A  day,  an  hour  of  virtuous  liberty 
Is  worth  a  whole  eternity  of  bondage" — 


what  a  torrent  of  pleasure  inunda- 
ted my  soul!  I  continued  trans- 
ported all  the  time  he  was  upon  the 
stage;  and  the  last  scene  in  which 
he  acted,  caused  sensations  of  de- 
light incapable  of  description. 

"  It  must  be  so;    Plato,  thou  reasonest  well," 

broke  a  hundred  times  from  my 
lips.  I  could  not  endure  to  see 
the  most  diverting  farce  ever  act- 
ed ;  but  purchasing  Cato  of  an 
orange-wench,  returned  home  with 
my  friend  to  sup  at  my  father's. 
My  mother  was  absent  at  "the  other 
house." 

Politics  had  run  high  at  my  fa- 
ther's club,  and  he  said  he  had 
wanted  the  aid  of  my  eloquence. 
He  regretted  that  the  faculty  of 
speaking  in  public  was  denied  him, 
and  continued  to  smoke  and  talk 
without  my  deigning  to  give  him 
an  answer,  until  I  suddenly  ex- 
claimed, "  Were  our  patriots  in- 
spired with  the  pure  and  disinter- 
ested virtues  of  a  Cato,  then  in- 
deed we  might  do  something!" 
I  wrapped  my  drapery  around  me, 
and  seizing  a  knife,  exclaimed,  ti 
la  Kemble, 

"  If  there  be  a  power  above, 


And  that  there  is  all  Nature  erics  aloud .'' 

My  father  interrupted  me;  he 
threw  down  his  pipe,  he  stared 
aghast;  but  on  being  informed 
where  I  had  been,  he  resumed  his 
usual  situation,  and  suffered  me  to 
repeat  my  fustian  unheeded.  My 
father,  however,  lost  me  for  a  man 
of  the  people.  I  refused  to  visit 
the  club.  I  attended  every  night 
that  Cato  or  Coriolanus  was  per- 
formed; and  so  much  did  I  forget 
my  patriotism,  and  so  much  did  my 
predilection  for  the  stage  offend 
my  father,  that  he  vowed  he  would 
never  speak  to  me  more.     Fathers 
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have  flinty  hearts.  I  got  tired  of 
minej  and  determined  to  leave  his 
house.  I  belli  re  he  still  loved  me ; 
hut  when  he  reasoned  with  me  on 
the  folly  of  a  plan  1  had  conci  ived 
of  turning  player,  when  lie  said  it 
must  eventually  bring  me  to  I 
gary,  he  offended  my  pride.  I 
stopped  his  tongue  by  uttering  with 
an  air, 
"  Presmmptuout  man,  the  godi  take  cure  uf 

Calo!" 

and  proceeded  to  tie  up  my  little 
all  in  a  handkerchief,  to  seek  a 
country  engagement. 


My  mother,  fully  persuaded  that 
I  should  soon  be  come  another  Gar- 
rick,  smothered  what  little  regrets 
she  felt  at  parting  with  me;  and  as 

some   little  account  for  work  done 

was  to  be  settled  between  my  fa- 
ther and  myself,  I  had  to  return 
ninepence;  when  giving  my  mother 

a  shilling,  1  said  to  her,  "  Give  my 
father  this,  and  ti  II  him  1  want  no 
change,  and  least  of  ad  such  change 

as  he  would  give  me."  I  then 
dashed  open  the  door,  and  with  a 
theatrical  stride  made  my  exit  from 
my  paternal  roof. 


ABDALLAH,  OR  THE  TRIUMPH  OF  TRUTH. 

,/  \     i   tSl  EH2V    TALE. 


In  a  remote  part  of  the  kingdom 
of  Cachemire  resided  the  sage 
Ibrahim,  the  fame  of  whose-  learn- 
ing and  piety  reached  even  to  the 
remotest  confines  of  the  East.  The 
sultan  himself,  mighty  as  he  was. 
had  deigned  to  listen  with  reve< 
rence  and  d<  light  to  the  h  ssons  of 
instruction  which  dropped  in  ho- 
neyed accents  from  the  lips  of 
Ibrahim. 

Many  years  hud  now  elapsed 
since  the  holy  man  had  quitted  the 
court,  to  devote  the  remainder  of 
his  days  to  prayer  and  meditation  : 
hut  in  retiring  from  mankind,  Ibra- 
him still  Bought  to  benefit  them  ;  he 
adopted  Abdallah,  a  youthful  or 
phan,  who  proved  worthy  of  such 
an  instructor.  He  listened  with 
reverence  and  attention  to  the 
wise  precepts  of  the  sage  Ibrahim, 
who  earnestly  sought  lo  imbue  his 
mind  with  a  love  of  truth.  "  Let 
tlu  laws  of  our  holy  prophet,  O  my 
son,"  said  the  venerable  sage,  "be 
engraven  on  your  heart,  and  let  the 
reverence  for  truth  which  he  incul- 


shall  the  blessings  of  Allah  attend 
your  steps  in  that  world  you  unit 
now  enter  upon.  Start  not,  Ab- 
dallah, at  hearing  that  you  mast 
lein  '  this  peaceful  solitude  :  youth, 
my  son,  must  not  he  spent  in  inac- 
tion, it  is  the  season  when  wc 
should  earn  that  repose  which  Al- 
lah grants  to  virtuous  old  age.  The 
mighty  sultan  of  Cachemire  is  not 
I  know  forgetful  of  the  humble 
Ibrahim.  We  will  soon  repair  to 
lus  court,  nor  will  the  bounties  of 
my  royal  master,  which  are  copi- 
ous as  the  dews  of  heaven,  be  with- 
held from  the  adopted  son  of  his 
faithful  slave." 

Thus  spoke  Ibrahim;  but  vain 
are  the  thoughts  and  purposes  of 
man.  The  mandate  was  already 
gone  forth,  which  summoned  Ibra- 
him to  the  presence  of  the  Most 
High  ;  and  when  Abdallah  ap- 
proached the  couch  of  his  revered 
instructor  on  the  following  dav,  he 
found  that  he  had  ceased  to 
breathe. 

It  was  the  first  time  that  Ahdal- 


cates  be  the  guide  of  your  life;  so     lab,  had  tasted  of  the  waters  of  af- 
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fliction,  and  bitter  indeed  was  the 
draught;  but  he  bowed  with  sub- 
mission to  the  will  of  Allah,  and 
committed  to  the  grave  the  body  of 
Ibrahim,  for  whom  lie  mourned  as 
for  a  father. 

In  obedience  to  the  will  of  his 
deceased  benefactor,  Abdallah  re- 
solved to  travel  to  the  capital  of 
Cachemire  as  soon  as  the  time  of 
mourning  was  expired.  During 
his  first  day's  journey  he  was  join- 
ed by  a  young  man,  who  was  also 
travelling  to  that  city.  The  stran- 
ger, whose  name  was  Massouf,  pro- 
posed that  they  should  continue 
their  journey  together,  and  having 
gained  the  consent  of  Abdallah,  he 
acquainted  him  that  it  was  danger- 
ous to  proceed  by  land,  as  the  way 
lay  through  deserts  which  were  in- 
fested by  bands  of  robbers ;  and 
they  embarked  together  for  the  ca- 
pital. 

During  their  voyage,  Massouf 
related  to  Abdallah,  that  he  was  the 
son  of  a  jeweller  of  Delhi,  from 
whom  he  was  carrying  some  dia- 
monds to  the  court  of  the  sultan  of 
Cachemire. 

A  violent  storm  soon  arose,  which 
drove  them  from  their  course,  and 
menaced  them  with  destruction. 
Abdallah  called  devoutly  upon  the 
name  of  Allah,  and  prepared  to 
meet  with  firmness  the  fate  which 
he  thought  allotted  to  him;  but 
Massouf,  neglecting  to  implore 
succour  from  on  high,  bewailed 
with  bitterness  the  death  which  he 
believed  approaching. 

The  ship  at  length  split  upon  a 
rock,  and  Abdallah  and  Massouf 
alone  survived  the  wreck  ;  they  were 
thrown  by  the  violence  of  the  waves 
upon  the  shore.  The  pious  Abdal- 
lah, prostrating  himself  upon  the 
earth,  gave  glory  to  Allah  for  his 


preservation.  Not  so  Massouf;  he 
had  lost  the  diamonds  entrusted  by 
|  his  father  to  Ids  care,  and  forget- 
'  fulof  the  gratitude  lie  owed  to  Hea- 
ven, he  impiously  arraigned  the 
justice  of  the  Most  High. 

While  Massouf  was  lamenting 
his  misfortunes,  the  people  came 
in  great  numbers  to  the  sea-side, 
and  prostrating  themselves  before 
Abdallah,  hailed  him  as  their  so- 
vereign. Abdallah  demanded  with 
surprise  why  they  did  so;  and  the 
grand  vizier  informed  him,  that, 
according  to  an  ancient  law,  they 
were  obliged,  when  one  of  their 
kings  died  without  male  issue,  to 
choose  for  a  sovereign  the  first  stran- 
ger who  entered  the  kingdom,  pro- 
vided he  was  of  noble  birth  ;  and 
from  the  dignity  of  Abdal lab's  air, 
they  doubted  not  that  he  was  the 
prince  whom  Heaven  had  sent 
them. 

As  the   grand  vizier  concluded 
II  his  speech,  he  stooped  to  kiss  the 
j  feet  of  Abdallah,  who  hastily  pre- 
]  venting   him,  declared   aloud    the 
1  obscurity  of  his  birth.     "  Vizier," 
'I  said  Massouf  comingforward,  "  be- 
|  hold  in  me  your  destined  lord  !   My 
j  father  was  many  years  grand  vizier 
!  to  the  sultan  of  the  Indies,  but  de- 
prived through  the  artifices  of  his 
|  enemies  of  the  sultan's  favour,  he 
lost  his  life,  and  but  for  the  fidelity 
of  a  slave  who  assisted  my  flight,  I 
also  must  have  perished.     Doubt- 
less it  is  in  recompence  of  these  se- 
vere misfortunes  that  Heaven  hath 
bestowed  upon  me  the  throne  of 
Thibet." 

Massouf  ceased,  and  the  vizier 
and  people  with  one  accord  hailed 
him  as  their  sovereign.  Abdallah, 
who  had  listened  with  astonishment 
to  the  false  relation  of  Massouf, 
exclaimed  that  he  was  an  impostor 
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and  related  the  account  he  had 
given  him  of  his  birth.  The  steadi- 
ness with  which  Massouf  denied 
this  charge,  created  in  the  mind  of 
the  vizier  many  doubts  of  Abdal- 
lah's  truth  ;  and  he  ordered  them 
both  to  be  secured  till  an  oracle 
could  be  cousulted,  to  which  the 
people  of  Thibet  had  recourse  only 
on  occasions  which  concerned  the 
safety  of  the  kingdom. 

The  reply  of  the  oracle  was,  that 
Heaven  had  sent  the  Thibetians 
the  prince  destined  to  reign  over 
them.  The  vizier  no  longer  doubt- 
ed the  truth  of  Massonf's  relation, 
and  he  was  accordingly  placed  up-  j 
on  the  throne. 

The  first  act  of  the  new  king  was 
to  order  that  the  head  of  Abdallah 
might  he  struck  off;  but  at  the  in- 
tercession of  the  vizier,  he  changed 
this  sentence  into  one  which  gave 
Abdallah  a  hope  of  preserving  his 
life.     He  was  placed   in   an  open  j 
boat,    with    a  small    provision    of  j 
bread  and   water,  and   abandoned  j 
to    the    mercy    of    the    elements.  | 
The)-    were    favourable,    and     he  j 
reached  without  difficulty  a  small 
island  near  the  kingdom  of  Thibet.  |i 
Here  thanking  Heaven  for  his  se- 
cond   miraculous  preservation,  lie  ; 
seated  himself  upon  the  grass,  and 
prepared  to  eat  his  provision.    Just  I 
as  he  had  begun  to  do  so,  a  small 
white  dog  of  uncommon  beauty  ap- 
proached  and  laid  itself  at  his  feet.  || 
Abdallah,  who  saw  the  animal  was 
famishing,  divided  with  it  his  small 
provision.     But  what  was  his  sur-  i 
prise  when    the  dog  disappeared, 
and  he  beheld  in  its  place  a  female 
of    the    most    dazzling  beauty! — 
"  Thou  art  worthy,  O  Abdallah," 
cried  she,  "  to  have  been  the  pu- 
pil of  the  sage  Ibrahim  !  Thou  be- 
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boldest  his  protectress,  the  genius 
Beniglia.  I  know  the  sacrifice 
thou  hast  made  to  truth,  I  have 
proved  thy  humanity,  and  hence- 
forth thy  destiny  shall  be  my  care. 
Here,"  continued  the  genius  pre- 
senting him  with  a  small  ruby 
heart,  "  wear  this  talisman  hence- 
forward in  your  bosom  ;  consult 
it  carefully,  and  you  will  find  it  an 
unerring  guides  lookon  it  whenever 
you  are  doubtful  that  the  action 
you  are  going  to  perform  is  right : 
if  the  ruby  still  retains  its  colour, 
proceed  without  fear;  but  if  you 
perceive  it  pale,  desist  immediate- 
ly." The  grateful  Abdallah  pro- 
strated himself  before  the  benevo- 
lent genius,  who  disappeared  ;  and 
he  pursued  his  way  farther  up  the 
country,  but,  to  his  great  surprise, 
for  some  time  he  saw  no  signs  of 
inhabitants.  The  variety  of  fruits 
with  which  the  island  abounded, 
offered  him  a  present  support,  and 
towards  the  close  of  the  second  day 
he  espied  a  hut,  at  the  door  of 
which  was  seated  a  young  female, 
whose  charms  were  scarcely  in- 
ferior to  those  of  the  genius  Be- 
nigna,  J 

Ilzaide,  so  the  maiden  was  calf! 
ed,  listened  with  compassion  to 
the  requestof  Abdallah  for  refresh- 
ment and  shelter,  and  inviting  him 
into  her  hut,  set  provisions  before 
him. 

Surprised  as  well  at  the  beauty 
and  the  noble  air  of  Ilzaide,  Ab- 
dallah could  not  refrain  from  inqui- 
ring, to  what  circumstance  it  was 
owing  that  she  was  the  inhabitant 
of  a  solitary  hut.  '•'  Alas  !"  replied 
the  fair  Ilzaide  "  1  wish  only  that 
1  had  been  born  to  such  a  lot,  but 
you  see  before  you  the  princess  of 
Thibet,  the  most  unfortunate  of 
N    N 
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women."  She  then  related  to  him, 
that  it  was  the  custom  of  Thibet  for 
the  eldest  daughter  of  the  deceased 
king  to  become  the  wife  of  his  suc- 
cessor, but  being  unable  to  bear 
the  idea  of  bestowing  herself  on 
Massouf,  she  had,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  her  nurse,  escaped  from  the 
palace,  and  fled  to  that  solitary 
spot- 
When  the  princess  had  finished 
her  relation,  Abdallah  revealed  to 
her  that  he  was  the  person  who  had 
rejected  the  throne,  and  telling  her 
that  he  was  determined  to  proceed 
to  the  court  of  Cachem ire,  besought 
her  to  allow  him  to  conduct  her  thi- 
ther. 

When  Abdallah  had  ceased 
speaking,  Ilzaide  remained  for 
some  time  buried  in  thought  :  at 
last,  "  What  madness,  Abdallah," 
cried  she,  "  could  induce  you  to  de- 
cline the  crown  of  Thibet  ?  and 
what  is  the  phantom  to  which 
you  have  sacrificed  happiness  and 
empire  ?  Who  could  have  been 
injured  by  your  ascending  the 
throne?  Ah  !  if  you  had,  never  would 
Ilzaide  have  fled  to  this  solitude." 
The  princess  stopped  and  blushed  ; 
and  Abdallah,  as  he  gazed  on  her, 
felt  a  sensation  which  he  had  never 
before  experienced. 

It  was  the  first  time  that  Abdal- 
lah had  beheld  so  much  beauty, 
and  the  tender  sentiments  she  ex- 
pressed for  him  penetrated  his 
heart.  He  was  silent,  and  Ilzaide 
continued  :  "  It  is  not  yet  too  late  ; 
consent  to  return  with  me  to  Thi- 
bet. You  shall  inform  the  people, 
that  you  are  son  to  the  monarch  of 
Delhi,  and  that  some  time  since 
you  quitted  your  father's  court: 
captivated  by  a  picture  which 
chance  threw  into  your  way,  you 


determined  to  travel  till  you  had 
found  the  original  :  that  suppo- 
sing, i f  you  acknowledged  the  truth, 
you  would  be  compelled  to  accept 
the  crown  of  Thibet,  and  thus 
be  prevented  from  pursuing  your 
search,  you  had  recourse  to  arti- 
fice to  secure  a  continuance  of 
your  liberty  ;  but  meeting  with  me, 
and  finding  that  the  original  of  the 
portrait  was  the  princess  of  Thibet, 
you  returned  to  claim  the  throne 
and  my  hand." 

Ilzaide  ceased,  but  Abdallah  still 
remained  silent ;  again  did  she  in 
the  most  persuasive  accents  entreat 
him  to  comply  with  her  wishes. 
Abdallah  wavered  ;  the  love  of  truth 
began  to  give  way  to  her  blandish- 
ments, when  the  remembrance  of 
his  talisman  occurred  to  Abdallah  ; 
he  hastily  examined  it — its  colour 
and  lustre  were  both  gone. 

"  Cease,  O  lovely  princess," 
cried  he,  "  to  urge  me  to  the  viola- 
tion of  truth!  Command  my  life  if 
you  will,  but  demand  not  of  me  to 
forget  the  precepts  of  the  sage 
Ibrahim."  What  was  the  astonish- 
ment of  Abdallah  to  behold  the 
fair  form  of  Ilzaide  changed  to  that 
of  a  withered  hag  !  "  Wretch  !" 
cried  she,  "  devoid  of  human  pas- 
sions, whom  neither  the  charms  of 
beauty  nor  the  hopes  of  empire  can 
move,  at  least  thou  hast  deviated 
sufficiently  from  thy  darling  virtue 
to  enable  me  to  punish  thine  obsti- 
nacy." She  muttered  some  spells, 
at  the  same  time  breathing  on  the 
unfortunate  Abdallah,  and  he  was 
instantly  changed  into  a  bird.  At 
the  same  moment  the  whole  scene 
vanished  from  before  him,  and  he 
found  himself  in  the  midst  of  a 
desert  plain. 

Conscious  of  the  fault  which  he 
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hail  committed  in  suffering  himself 

to  be  seduced  for  a  moment  from 
liis  duty,  A bclal I ali  acknowledged 
the  justice  of  Lis  punishment,  and 

implored  the  forgiveness  of  Allah. 
Scarcely  had  he  concluded  his 
prayer,  when  the  genius  Benigna 
stood  before  him.  "  Rash  Abdal- 
lah !"  said  she,  "  how  speedily  hast 
thou  forgotten  the  preceptsof  Ibra- 
him !  But  I  see  thy  penitence,  and 
I  allow  for  the  force  of  the  tempta- 
tion which,  by  assuming  the  form 
of  Uzaide,  the  sorceress  Malevolia 
placed  before  thee.  The  professed 
enemy  of  the  human  race,  she  em- 
ploys all  her  powers  to  draw  them 
into  the  commission  of  evil  ;  and 
hadst  thou  suffered  thyself  to  be 
wholly  overcome  hy  her  arts,  my 
power  to  serve  thee  would  have 
been  at  an  end.  Even  now  I  can- 
not release  thee  front  the  effects  of 
her  spell,  and  I  charge  thee  to  re- 
member, that  if  again  thou  devia-. 
test  from  truth,  the  friendship  of 
Benigna  is  lost  to  thee  for  ever. 
All  that  I  can  now  do  for  thee  is, 
to  place  thee  where  thou  mayst 
atone  for  thy  fault."  At  these 
words  Benigna  disappeared,  and 
Abdallah  found  himself  in  a  maar- 
nificent  garden.  Two  females  ap- 
proached him,  one  of  whom  he 
perceived  to  he  the  princess  II- 
zaide;  for  some  time  he  doubted 
whether  it  was  not  a  new  illusion  of 
the  sorceress,  but  he  was  soon  con- 
vinced that  he  beheld  before  him 
the  daughter  of  the  king  of  Thibet. 
"  Why  do  you  thus  afflict  your- 
self, princess?"  said  the  slave  who 
accompanied  her. — "Alas!  Para- 
zaile,"  replied  Ilzaide,  "  have  I 
not  cause  for  affliction,  when  I  re- 
flect on  the  fate  that  awaits  me  r" — 
"  Pardon,  O  princess,  the  temerity 


of  thy  slave,"  cried  Parazaile,  "  for 
presuming  to  recall  to  thy  mind 
the  submission  which  Allah  expects 
from  his  creatures."  As  she  spoke 
Massouf  appeared  at  the  end  of  the 
garden,  and  approaching  the  prin- 
cess, "  How  long,  Ilzaide,"  cried 
he,  "  wilt  thou  persist  in  thus  op- 
posing the  law  of  thy  country  by 
rej  ecting  the  ban  d  of  its  sovereign:" 

"  Pardon  me,  mighty  lord,"  said 
the  princess:  "  conscious  of  my 
unworthiness,  I  aspire  not  to  thy 
hand  ;  make  I  beseech  thee  an- 
other choice,  and  Ilzaide  will  be 
content  with  the  title  of  thy  slave." 

"  Thou  knowest  not,"  cried  .Mas- 
souf, "  theextentof  that  power  thou 
durest  provoke.  The  enchantress 
Malevolia, at  whose  vengeance  man- 
kind tremble,  is  my  friend:  con- 
sent to  share  my  throne,  and  the 
protection  of  Malevolia  is  thine; 
refuse,  and  thou  provokest  her  di- 
rest enmity." 

"  1  take  the  holy  prophet,"  re- 
plied the  princess  calmly,  "  to  wit- 
ness, that  I  will  not  become  the 
wife  of  a  despiser  of  his  law,  and 
I  trust  in  the  goodness  of  Allah  to 
protect  me  from  the  sorceress  Ma- 
levolia." 

"Slave  of  Mahomet!"  exclaimed 
the  enraged  Massouf,  "  thy  hopes 
shall  be  vain.  Prepare  in  three 
days  to  ascend  with  me  the  throne 
of  Thibet,  or  the  loss  of  life  is  the 
smallest  punishment  thou  hast  to 
dread." 

At  these  words  the  lovely  Ilzaide, 
bursti;:^  into  tears,  hastily  quitted 
the  garden,  followed  by  Massouf. 
Bitterly  did  Abdallah  now  regret 
the  transformation,  which  deprived 
him  even  of  the  possibility  of  assist- 
ing Ilzaide.  As  he  was  fluttering 
round  the  windows  of  her  apcir.- 
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merits,  an  eunuch  let  fly  an  arrow 
at  him;  the  arrow  missed  its  aim, 
hut  Abdallah  fearing  that  a  second 
might  be  more  successful,  flew  from 
the  gardens.  After  traversing  the 
air  for  some  time,  he  reached  a 
charming  valley,  the  perfect  soli- 
tude of  which  seemed  to  promise 
him  security  till  the  genius  Benigna 
should  restore  him  to  his  original 
form. 

One  day  while  Abdallah  was  lost 
in  reflections  upon  his  metamor- 
phosis, he  perceived  a  beautiful 
white  fawn  entangled  in  a  net. 
The  humane  Abdallah,  touched 
with  pity  for  the  fawn,  fluttered 
found  the  net  to  see  if  there  was 
any  way  of  rescuing  her;  he  tried 
for  a  long  time  in  vain  ;  and  at 
length  he  succeeded  iti  breaking 
some  of  the  meshes,  and  the  fawn 
by  struggling  freed  herself.  Scarce- 
ly had  she  done  so  when  the  genius 
Benigna  appeared,  and  addressing 
the  fawn,  "  Receive,  O  princess," 
cried  she,  "  the  reward  of  that  con- 
stancy with  which  you  have  adhe- 
red to  the  precepts  of  our  holy  pro- 
phet." As  she  spoke,  she  breathed 
upon  the  fawn,  winch  instantly  as- 
sumed the  form  of  the  princess  11- 
zaide. 

**  And  you,  Abdallah,"  conti- 
nued the  genius,  "  resume  your 
own  form  :  your  trials  are  nearly  at 
an  em\.  Know  that  the  oracle,  in 
telling  the  Thibetians  Heaven  had 
sent  them  the  prince  destined  to 
reign  over  them,  pointed  to  your- 
self. The  sage  Ibrahim  received 
you  from  my  hands,  but  he  knew 
not  that  you  were  son  to  the  sultan 
of  Cachemire.  Desirous  to  rescue 
you  from  the  corruption  of  a  court, 
I  transported  you  while  you  were 
yet  an  infant  from  the  palace  of 
the  sultan  to  the  cell  of  Ibrahim, 


who  carefully  instructed  you  in  the 
precepts  of  the  Koran.  No  sooner 
did  yon  leave  the  solitude  in  which 
you  had  been  educated,  than  the 
wicked  Malevolia  resolved  on  at- 
tempting your  destruction  ;  and 
the  temptation  to  which  you  yield- 
ed for  a  moment,  gave  her  but  too 
great  an  advantage  over  you.  But 
the  bounteous  Allah  pardoned  a 
fault  so  soon  and  so  sincerely  re- 
pented of.  You  are  restored  to 
the  favour  of  Heaven;  one  more 
trial,  and  you  will  ascend  the 
throne  of  Thibet,  and  receive  the 
hand  of  the  lovely  Ilzaide.  The 
wicked  Malevolia  holds  in  captivity 
a  number  of  the  faithful  follower* 
of  Mahomet,  and  youareappointed 
by  the  prophet  to  attempt  their 
deliverance.  Remember,  that  every 
artifice  will  be  employed  to  inti- 
midate you,  and  shrink  not  from 
the  dreadful  appearances  you  will 
I  have  to  encounter,  for  they  are  all 
illusions. 

"  Here,"  continued  she,  present- 
ing him  with  a  small  mirror,  "  is 
the  talisman  of  truth;  by  holding 
it  up  before  the  frightful  objects 
with  which  the  sorceress  will  en- 
deavour to  intimidate  you,  and  in- 
voking the  name  of  Allah,  you  will 
find  every  danger  but  one  vanish. 
Malevolia  possesses  a  spear,  on 
which  are  engraven  the  mystic  cha- 
racters of  Solomon,  and  which 
nearly  equals  in  power  his  seal. 
Take  this  sword,  you  will  need  it 
to  encounter  the  enchantress:  re- 
member, it  is  for  her  only.  The 
talisman  of  truth  will  be  a  sufficient 
shield  against  the  phantoms  she 
may  raise  to  oppose  you ;  but  be- 
ware, should  you  be  intimidated 
even  for  a  single  moment,  your  de- 
struction is  inevitable. 

"  Receive,"  continued  she,  "the 
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hand  of  your  betrothed  Ilzaide, 
whom  Malevolia  deprived  of  her 
own  form  in  revenge  for  her  deter- 
mined rejection  of  the  wicked  Mas- 
souf." 

Ahdallah  and  Ilzaide  prostrated 
themselves  before  the  benevolent 
genius,  who  summoned  an  inferior 
genius  to  transport  Ahdallah  to  the 
palace  of  the  sorceress.  The  ge- 
nius taking  Ahdallah  in  his  arms, 
sprang  into  the  air,  which  he  tra- 
versed with  incredible  rapidity:  in 
a  few  moments  he  set  Ahdallah 
down  on  an  immense  plain,  and 
disappeared. 

Ahdallah  perceived  at  a  little 
distance  a  palace  of  black  marble, 
and  commending  himself  to  the 
protection  of  the  prophet,  he  ap- 
proached it.  Over  the  gate  he 
perceived  a  brazen  trumpet,  which 
he  sounded.  The  gate  instantly 
flew  open,  and  a  giant,  armed  with 
a  massy  club,  appeared.  "  Vile 
slave  of  Mahomet  I"  cried  he,  "  da- 
rest  thou  brave  the  vengeance  of 
the  potent  Malevolia?  Take, wretch, 
the  reward  of  thy  presumption!" 
He  raised  his  club,  but  Ahdallah 
nimbly  evaded  the  blow,  and  hold- 
ing up  the  talisman  of  truth,  the 
giant  instantly  vanished. 

Ahdallah,  without  farther  oppo- 
sition, entered  a  hall,  at  the  farther 
end  of  which  he  perceived  a  young 
man  of  extraordinary  beauty,  arm- 
ed with  a  scymitar,  the  hilt  of  which 
was  one  single  emerald  of  the  most 
dazzling  brightness. 

"  Hash  Ahdallah,"  cried  the 
young  man,  "  why  dost  thou  thus 
rush  upon  certain  destruction?  At 
this  moment  Ilzaide  is  the  captive 
of  Malevolia,  and  if  thou  proceed - 
est  hut  a  step  farther,  thou  wilt  he- 
hold    thy    princess   expire."     Re- 


gardless of  this   threat,   Ahdallah 
advanced  towards  the  young  man, 
who   waved   his  scymitar,   and   Il- 
zaide, loaded  with  chains,  and  sur- 
rounded by  black  genii  of  immense 
size,  armed  with  clubs,  appeared. 
"  There  is  no  God  but  God,"  cried 
Abdallah,  averting  his  eyes  from 
this  terrible  sight,  "  and  Mahomet 
is  his  prophet!"     As  he  spoke  he 
presented  the  talisman;   the  whole 
group  disappeared,   and   Ahdallah 
beheld  Malevolia.     She  was  armed 
with  the  spear  of  Solomon,  which 
she  pointed  at  the  breast  of  Abdal- 
i  lah,  who,   placing  the  talisman  of 
j  truth  in  his  bosom,  drew  the  sword 
i  which    he   had    received    from  the 
'  genius  Benigna,  and  stood  prepa- 
red to  meet  the  enchantress.     He 
advanced  towards  her,  and  in  a  mo- 
ment he  perceived   himself  enve- 
j  loped  in  flames,  which  issued  from 
!  her  mouth.     The  undismayed  Ab- 
j  dallah  pressed  through  them,  and  a 
'  fierce  combat  commenced  between 
him  and  Malevolia:  its  issue  was  long 
doubtful;  at  length  the  sorceress, 
m  rendered  furious  by  the  courage  of 
;   the  young  prince,  made  a  despe- 
!  rate  effort  to  plunge  her  spear  into 
his    heart.      Ahdallah    evaded  the 
blow,  ard  calling  upon  the  name 
of  the  prophet,   he   summoned  his 
whole  strength,  and  with  one  stroke 
severed  the  head  of  the  sorceress 
from  her  body. 

Scarcely  had  he  done  so,  when, 
1  with  a  loud  and  dreadful  noise,  the 
!  palace  and  the  body  of  Malevolia 
vanished,  and  Abdallah  found  him- 
self in  a  lovely  plain,  surrounded 
by  the  servants  of  the  prophet,  who 
had  languished  in  the  dungeons  of 
th#enc  ban  tress.  They  prostrated 
themselves  before  the  young  prince, 
who,  falling  on  his  knees,  desired 
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them  to  join  him  in  glorifying  Al- 
lah, and  Mahomet  his  prophet,  for 
their  deliverance. 

As  their  prayer  ended,  the  ge- 
nius Benigna  appeared.  "  Servant 
of  Mahomet,"  cried  she,  addressing 
Abdallah,  "  thou  art  now  deemed 
worthy  to  receive  the  reward  of 
thy  trials.  The  crown  of  Thibet 
and  the  lovely  llzaide  await  thee. 
And  ye,  O  Mussulmans!  who  have 
patiently  submitted  to  the  will  of 
Allah,  receive  the  recompence  ye 
merit — return  to  your  families  and 
homes." 

The  genius  waved  her  wand,  and 
the  multitude  disappeared.  At  the 
same  moment  Abdallah  found  him- 
self in  the  imperial  hall  of  Thibet, 
and  at  his  side  was  llzaide  and  the 
benevolent  genius.  "  Thibetians," 
said  she,  "  receive  from  my  hand 
the  prince  whom  Heaven  has  ap- 
pointed to  reign  over  you."--"  Hail, 
Abdallah,  the  mighty  and  beloved 
monarch   of    Thibet !"    cried   the 


courtiers,  prostrating  themselves 
before  the  new  king.  The  genius 
joined  the  hands  of  Abdallah  and 
llzaide.  "  Remember,  my  chil- 
dren," cried  she,  "  to  whose  pro- 
tection you  owe  your  present  feli- 
city, and  cease  not  to  practise  on 
the  throne  of  Thibet  those  virtues 
by  which  you  gained  it.  I  have, 
apprised  the  sultan  your  father  of 
your  existence,  Abdallah,  and  he 
is  now  on  his  way  to  embrace  you. 
The  wretched  Massouf  has  met 
with  the  punishment  due  to  his 
crimes;  the  angel  of  death  has  sum- 
moned him  hence.  Farewell  !  fear 
not  to  enjoy  the  happiness  which 
Heaven  hath  sent,  and  reign  in 
peace." 

The  genius  disappeared;  and 
during  a  long  and  happy  life,  Ab- 
dallah and  llzaide  failed  not  to 
render  their  actions  acceptable  to 
Heaven,  by  the  continual  practice 
of  those  virtues  which  had  first 
gained  them  its  protection. 
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SHORT  STAGES,  COACHES,  RAFFLES, 
AND    BOATS. 

April  1711.  Swift  complains  of 
the  day  being  so  warm,  that  he  got 
into  the  sixpenny  stage  to  Chelsea, 
no  boats  being  allowed  to  ply  on  a 
Sunday.  He  also  speaks  of  raffling 
for  books,  which  was  a  common 
custom  at  this  time:  thus,  in  an  ad- 
vertisement to  one  of  the  Tatlers, 
we  have,  "  An  Address  to  the  learn- 
ed, or  a  Lottery  of  unbound  Books, 
where  each  adventurer  for  a  guinea 
is  sure  of  a  prize  of  9s.  value:  'tis 
but  four  to  one  he  gets  one  of  3,  6, 
8,  12,  or  50/.     Undertakers,  Tho- 


mas Leigh  and  Daniel  Winter, 
booksellers." 

THE    DONATION    OF   A   HAT    FOR   A 
SERMON. 
1778.  The  following  is  extracted 
from  a  letter  by  Shenstone  the  poet 

to  Mrs.  A . — See  Select  Letters. 

"  Please  to  observe,  that  I  am  but 
just  arrived  at  home,  though  I  left 
Cheltenham  the  day  after  you.  I 
staid  indeed  to  hear  Mr.  B.  preach 
a  morning  sermon,  for  which  I  hud 
Mrs.  C.  has  allotted  him  the  hat 
preferably  to  Mr.  C.  Perhaps  you 
may  not  remember,  nor  did  I  hear 
it  till  very  latel}-,  that  there  is  a  hat 
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given  at  Cheltenham  for  the  use  of 
the  best  foreign  preacher,  of  which 
the  disposal  is  assigned  to  Mrs.  C. 
to  her  and  her  lieirs  for  ever.  I 
remember,  though  I  knew  nothing 
of  this  whilst  I  was  upon  the  place, 
I  used  to  he  a  little  misdeemful, 
that  all  who  preached  there  had 
some  such  premium  in  their  eye. 
This  hat,  'tis  true,  is  not  quite  so 
valuable  as  a  cardinal's  hat,  but 
while  it  is  made  a  retribution  for 
excellence  in  so,  if  properly  con- 
sidered, sublime  a  function,  it  is  an 
object  for  a  preacher  in  any  de- 
gree. I  am  sorry  at  the  same  time 
to  say,  that,  as  a  common  hat,  merely 
for  its  uses  it  would  be  an  object 
to  too  many  country  curates,  whose 
situations  ami  slender  means  too 
often  excite  our  blushes  as  well  as 
compassion.  There  should  be  no 
such  thing  as  a  journeyman  par- 
son; it  is  beneath  the  dignity  of 
the  profession." 

IMPROVEMENTS    IN'    LONDON. 

1778.  "  This  chapter  is  reduced 
to  few  heads,  from  the  several  con- 
versations we  had  in  town,  upon 
taking  down  the  signs,  rooting  up 
the  posts,  the  paving  and  lighting 
Oxford -road,  Monmouth  -  street, 
and  St.  Giles's,  the  construction  of 
Blackfriars  bridge,  &e.  that  I  can- 
not recollect  any  other  remarks  I 
made  worth  mentioning  at  present, 
except  the  introducing  of  asses  in 
the  city  for  the  use  of  milkmen, 
fruiterers,  hawkers,  &c.  This  I 
thought  a  great  improvement,  as  it 
serves  to  lessen  the  number  of  bar- 
rows that  used  to  interrupt  walkers 
pn  the  broad  pavements;  but  this 
consideration  was  damped  at  see- 
ing the  barbarous  treatment  these 
poor  animals  suffer  from  their  bru- 
tal guides  or  drivers." — See  Letters  ' 


respecting  Shenstone  during  his 
life,  edited  by  Mr.  Hull.  What 
would  the  poet  have  said,  had  he 
lived  to  see  large  and  even  small 
dogs  drawing  carts,  and  lolling  out 
their  tongues  with  heat  and  fa- 
tigue ? — a  practice  which  1  triut 
will  never  become  general. 

WHIGS    AND    TORIES. 

Whig-a-wore  was  a  nickname 
given  to  the  western  peasantry  of 
Scotland,  from  their  using  the  word 
frequently  in  driving  strings  of 
horses.  Hence,  as  connected  with 
Calvinistical  principles  in  religion, 
and  republican  doctrines  in  policy, 
it  was  given  as  a  term  of  reproach 
to  the  opposition  party  in  the  lat- 
ter years  of  Charles  11.  These  re- 
torted upon  the  courtiers  the  word 
Tory,  signifying  an  Irish  freeboot- 
er, and  particularly  applicable  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  followers  of 
the  Duke  of  York.  At  length  both 
parlies  acknowledged  and  prided 
themselves  on  the  distinctions  ori- 
ginally meant  to  convey  reproach 
and  disgrace. 

THE  TEMPI.':  REVELS. 
(See  Repository,  vol.  III.  New  Serie?, 
p.  273.) 
The  last  revel  in  the  Inner  Tem- 
ple was  held  in  honour  of  Mr.  Tal- 
bot, when  he  took  leave  of  that 
house,  of  which  he  was  a  bencher, 
on  having  the  great  seal  delivered 
to  him.  On  the  2d  of  February, 
1733,  the  lord  chancellor  came  into 
the  Inner  Temple  Hall  about  two 
o'clock,  preceded  by  the  master  of 
the  revels  (Mr.  Wollaston),  and  fol- 
lowed by  the  master  of  the  Tem- 
ple, Dr.  Sherlock,  then  Bishop  of 
Bangor,  and  by  the  judges  and  ser- 
geants who  had  been  members  of 
that  house.  There  was  a  very  ele- 
gant dinner  provided  for  them  and 
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the  lord  chancellor's  officers;  but 
the  barristers  and  students  of  the 
house  had  no  other  dinner  got  for 
them  than  what  is  usual  on  all  grand 
days,  but  each  mess  had  a  flask  of 
claret,  with  the  common  allowance 
of  port  and  sack.  Fourteen  students 
waited  at  the  bench-table,  among 
whom  was  Mr.  Talbot,  the  lord 
chancellor's  eldest  son,  and  by  their 
means  any  sort  of  provisions  was 
easily  obtained  from  the  upper  ta- 
ble by  those  of  the  rest.  A  large 
gallery  was  built  over  the  screen, 
am!  was  filled  with  ladies,  who  came 
for  the  most  part  a  considerable 
time  before  the  dinner  began  ;  and 
the  music  was  placed  in  the  little 
gallery  at  the  upper  end  of  the  hall, 
and  played  all  dinner-time.  As 
soon  as  dinner  was  ended,  the  play 
began,  which  was  Love  for  Love, 
with  the  farce  of  The  Devil  to  Pay. 
The  actors  who  performed  all  came 
from  the  Hay  market  in  chairs,  com- 
monly called  sedans,  ready  dressed; 
and,  as  it  was  said,  refused  any 
gratuity  for  their  trouble,  looking 
upon  the  honour  of  distinguishing 
themselves  on  this  occasion  as  suf- 
ficient. After  the  play,  the  lord 
chancellor,  master  of  the  Temple, 
judges,  and  benchers,  retired  into 
their  parliament-chamber,  and  in 
about  half  an  hour  afterwards  came 
into  the  hall  again,  and  a  large  ring 
was  formed  round  the  fire-place. 
Then  the  master  of  the  revels,  who 
went  first,  took  the  lord  chancellor 
by  the  right  hand,  and  he  with  his 
left  took  Mr.  G.  Page,  who,  joined 
to  the  other  judges,  sergeants,  and 
benchers,  danced,  or  rather  walked, 
round  about  the  coal- fire*,  according 

*  These  revels  have  been  ridiculed  by 
Dr.  Donne  in  his  Satires,  by  Prior  in  his 
Alma,  and  by  Pope  in  his  Dunciad. 
The  judge  to  tlauce  his  brother  sergeant  calU. 


to  the  old  ceremony,  three  times,  du- 
ring which  they  were  aided  in  the 
figure  of  the  dance  by  Mr.  George 
Cooke,  the  prothonotary,  then  up- 
wards of  sixty  years  of  age;  and 
all  the  time  of  the  dance  a  song, 
accompanied  with  music,  was  sung 
by  one  Toby  Aston,  dressed  in  a 
bar-gown,  whose  father  had  been 
formerly  master  of  the  Plea-Office 
in  the  King's  Bench.  When  this 
was  over,  the  ladies  came  down 
from  the  gallery,  went  into  the  par- 
liament-chamber, and  staid  about 
a  quarter  of  an  hour,  while  the  hall 
was  putting  in  order;  then  they 
went  into  the  hall,  and  danced  a 
few  minuets.  Country  dances  be- 
gan about  ten,  and  at  twelve  o'clock 
a  very  fine  collation  was  provided 
for  the  whole  company,  from  which 
they  returned  to  dancing,  which 
they  continued  as  long  as  they 
pleased;  and  the  whole  day's  en- 
tertainment was  generally  allowed 
to  be  very  genteel,  and  liberally 
conducted.  The  Prince  of  Wales 
honoured  the  performance  with  his 
company  part  of  the  time;  he  came 
into  the  music-gallery  incognito 
about  the  middle  of  the  play,  and 
went  away  as  soon  as  the  farce  of 
walking  round  the  coal-fire  waa 
over. 

ROUND-HEADS. 
The  fanatics  in  thetimeof  Charles 
I.  ignorantly  applying  the  text — 
"  Ye  know  that  it  is  a  shame  for 
men  to  have  long  hair,"  cut  theirs 
very  short.  It  is  said,  that  the 
queen  once  seeing  Pym,  a  cele- 
brated patriot,  thus  cropped,  in- 
quired "  Who  that  Round-head 
was?"  and  from  this  incident  the 
distinction  became  general,  and 
the  party  were  called  Round -heads. 
"  The  Round-heads,"  said  Swift, 
11  were  caused  by  an  operation  of 
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art,  produced  by  a  pair  of  scissars, 
a  squeeze  of  the  face,  and  a  black 
cap." 

THE    BUSTOES   AT    RICHMOND. 
(See  Repository,  vol.  IV.  p.  24.) 

The  inscriptions  on  the  plinths 
of  these  bustoes  provoked  the  fol- 
lowing epigrams  : 

On  Stephen  Duck,   the    Thresher  and 
favourite  Poet,  by  .Swift. 

A    QUIBBLING    EPIGRAM,     1730. 

The  thresher  Dick  could  o'er  the  queen  pre- 
vail ; 

The  pruveib  says,  "  No  fence  against  a  flail." 

From  threshing  corn  he  Uinis  to  thresh  his 
brains, 

For  which  her  majesty  allows  him  grains  ; 

Though,  'tis  confess'd,  that  those  who  eversaw 

His  poems,  think  them  all  not  worth  a  straw. 

Thrice  happy  Dick,  employed  in  threshing 
stubble, 

Thy  toil  is  lessened,  and  thy  profits  double! 

1732. 

With  honours  thus,  by  Carolina  plac'd, 
How  are  these  venerable  bustoes  grae'd! 
<)  (pieen  !  with  more  than  regal  title  erown'd, 
For  love  of  arts  and  piety  renown'd, 
How  do  the  friends  of  virtue  joy  to  see 
Her  darling  sons  exalted  thus  by  thee  ! 
Naught  to  their  fame  can  now  be  added  more, 
Revered  by  her  whom  all  mankind  adore. 

Another. 
Lewis  the  living  learned  fed, 
And  raised  the  scientific  head  ; 
Our  frugal  queen,  to  save  her  meat, 
Exalts  the  heads  that  cannot  eat. 

Queen  Caroline's  regard  for 
learned  men  was  chiefly  directed 
to  those  who  had  signalized  them- 
selves by  philosophical  research. — 
See  Walpole's  fable  of  The  Funeral 
of  the  Lioness. 
CHESELDEN   AND    THE    CONVICT. 

On  the  13th  August,  1763,  we 
read,  "  Died,  in  Newgate,  George 
Chippendale:  be  was  respited  in 
order  to  have  his  leg  cut  off,  to  try 
the  effect  of  a  new-invented  styp- 
tic ;  but  as  it  was  not  tried,  he  was 
pardoned  on  consideration  of  being 
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transported  for  life."  Lady  Suf- 
folk was  early  afflicted  with  deaf- 
ness. Cheselden  the  surgeon,  then 
in  favour  at  court,  persuaded  her 
that  he  had  hopes  of  being  able  to 
cure  her  deafness  by  some  opera- 
tion on  the  drum  of  the  ear,  and 
offered  to  try  the  experiment  on  a 
condemned  convict  then  in  New- 
gate, who  was  deaf.  If  the  man 
could  be  pardoned  he  would  try  it, 
and  if  he  succeeded  would  practise 
the  same  cure  on  her  ladyship. 
She  obtained  the  pardon  of  the 
man,  who  was  cousin  to  Cheselden, 
and  who  had  feigned  that  pretend- 
ed discovery  to  save  his  relation. 
No  more  was  heard  of  the  experi- 
ment: the  man  saved  his  ear  too, 
but  Cheselden  was  disgraced  at 
court. 

GAMBADOES. 

Leather  gaiters  are  first  men- 
tioned in  Swift's  works:  "  Gamba- 
does I  have  rid  in." — Gay  to  the 
Duchess  of  Queensberry,  1732. 

PANTOMIMES! 

were    first   exhibited    in    England 

when    Swift  wrote   his  project  for 

the  advancement  of  the  stage. 

UMBRELLAS. 

Jonas  Hauvvay,  Esq.  the  philan- 
thropist, is  supposed  to  have  been 
the  first  who  carried  an  umbrella. 
He  was  bom  1712,  and  died  1786. 
But  this  is  not  correct,  for  we  read 
in  Swift: 

W  hile  streams  run  down  the  umbrella's  side. 
SWIFT'S  Description  of(f:e  Morning, 
written  i/io. 

They  are  more  universally  used 
among  the  poorer  sort  of  people  in 
Worcestershire  than  in  any  county 

I  have  been  in  ;  almost  every  pea- 
sant,  at  least  of  the   female   sex, 
carrying  an   old    umbrella  in   her 
market-basket. 
O  o 
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THE  HISTORY  OF  CIVILIS. 


CiVILIS   inherited    from    nature 
all  those  qualities  which  can  endear 
man  to  man  :   unfortunately,  how- 
ever, he  had  naturally  strong  pas- 
sions,  which   he    had    never   been 
taught  to   controul,  and  becoming 
his  own  master  at  a  very  early  age, 
he  plunged  with  avidity  into  what 
the  world   calls   pleasure.     Natu- 
rally of  a  kind  disposition,  his  for- 
tune, as  long  as  it  lasted,  was  equal- 
ly the  property  of  his  companions 
and    himself;    but   that   assistance 
which   he   had   been   so  willing  to 
bestow,  he  could  not  find  when  his 
necessities  induced    him  to  apply 
for  it.     Perhaps  the  situation  most 
decidedly  dangerous  to  honour  and 
principle,  is  the  one  in  which  Civi- 
lis then  found  himself  placed.  Un- 
able to  continue  his  former  appear- 
ance,  and   unwilling   to    quit   the 
scenes  of  dissipation   in  which  lie 
had   figured   so   long,   he  had   re- 
course to  many  expedients,  some 
of  them  of  an  unjustifiable  nature, 
to  procure  the  means  of  still  revel- 
ing  among   beings  whom   he  de- 
spised.    Though  conscious  that  he 
was  sinking  every  hour  both  in  his 
own  estimation  and  that  of  the  pub- 
lic, he  had  not  the  courage  to  make 
even  an  effort  to  retrieve  either  his 
fortune  or  his  good  name,  till  he 
was  roused   from   his  stupor  by  a 
visit  from  his  friend  Alexis. 

Alexis  was  probably  the  only  one 
of  the  numerous  acquaintance  of 
Civilis  to  whom  he  had  never  ap- 
plied for  assistance:  the  reason  he 
had  not  was,  that  in  the  time  of  his 
prosperity  Alexis  had  frequently 
and  severely  reproved  his  excesses. 
Some  events  which  occurred  obli- 
ged him  to  leave  his  native  coun- 


try for  a  short  time,  and  during  his 
absence  the  ruin  of  Civilis  had 
been  completed.  Immediately  on 
the  return  of  Alexis,  he  hastened 
to  console  him,  and,  if  possible,  to 
withdraw  him  from  a  mode  of  life 
so  repugnant  to  every  virtuous 
feeling. 

After  kindly  reproaching  him  for 
not  having  written  to  ask  what  he 
could  well  have  spared,  Alexis  pre- 
sented him  with  a  considerable 
sum  ;  and  he  accompanied  his  time- 
ly present  with  advice,  which  was 
of  still  more  value.  Roused  by  his 
energetic  remonstrances,  Civilis 
resolved  to  bid  adieu  for  ever  to  a 
life  of  riot  and  licentiousness.  He 
was  still  young  enough  to  choose  a 
profession,  and  by  the  advice  of 
Alexis  he  determined  on  pursuing 
the  law. 

The  dry  and  incessant  study,  as 
well  as  t lie  numberless  privations 
to  which  he  subjected  himself,  were 
at  first  severely  felt  by  Civilis,  but 
a  short  time  only  had  elapsed  be- 
fore he  began  to  like  his  profession  ; 
and  the  rational  hopes  which  he 
entertained  of  succeeding  in  it, 
cheered  him  under  those  privations 
and  that  laborious  application  which 
had  at  first  appeared  nearly  insup- 
portable. 

Well  would  it  have  been  for  Ci- 
vilis had  a  better  motive  than  the 
desire  of  worldly  wealth  and  ho- 
nour stimulated  him;  but  he  was 
educated  without  solid  principles 
of  religion,  and  lus  naturally  fine 
understanding  had  been  perverted 
by  the  sophistry  of  our  most  cele- 
brated deistical  writers,  till  his  be- 
lief in  revealed  religion  was  de- 
stroyed.    Absorbed  in  the  pursuit 
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of  pleasure,  he  was  for  y<  .us  with- 
out thinking  on  Berious  subjects; 
hut  when  he  began  to  study  the 
law,  he  allowed  himself,  asa  relax- 
ation from  its  dryness,  to  spend 
sometimes  an  hour  in  reading,  and 
unfortunately  lie  continued  the 
perusal  of  those  dangerous  works. 
This  recreation,  and  an  occasional 
visit  to  Alexis,  were  the  only  in- 
dulgences he  allowed  himself. 

Alexis  had  a  daughter,  named 
Aspasia,  an  only  child  ;  h<  r  person 
was  pleasing,  and  her  talents  were 
of  a  superior  order.  She  had  been 
educated  by  an  aunt,  who  died  soon 
after  C'ivilis  became  an  intimate  in 
the  family.  Though  naturally  of 
an  affectionate  disposition,  Aspasia 
did  not  much  regret  her  aunt,  whose 
bigotry  and  excessive  severity  had 
made  her  life  very  uncomfortable. 
Civiliswas  struck  with  the  spright- 
liness  of  her  genius,  and  provoked 
to  see  it  bound  in  what  he  consi- 
dered the  fetters  of  the  grossest 
superstition,  he  attacked  her  opi- 
nions, which  she  defended  with  a 
spirit  worthy  of  her  cause;  but, 
alas!  spirit  was  all  that  she  could 
bring  to  the  combat,  for  she  had 
been  too  ill  instructed  todo  justice 
to  her  faith,  and  her  natural  enthu- 
siasm, mingled  perhaps  with  some 
portion  of  vanity,  forbade  her  to 
act  as  became  her  sex  and  youth, 
and  Hy  the  dangerous  and  unequal 
combat.  In  short,  Civilis  soOn 
succeeded  in  overthrowing  those 
principles  in  which  she  had  been 
reared,  and  substituting  in  their 
place  that  phantom  which  has  lured 
so  many  to  their  destruction — the 
love  of  virtue  for  its  own  sake,  un- 
influenced by  the  rewards  and  pu- 
nishments held  out  to  us  in  the 
Gospel. 


But   where,    you    will    ask,    was 
Uexis  all  this  time  ?  How  came  the 

natural  guardian  of  his  daughti 
principles  to  he  negligent  of  bis 
sacred  charge?    Unfortunately,  he 
knew  not  that  they  were  in  dan 
Devoted   to   literary  pursuits,  and 
satisfied  that  his  Aspasia  ha  I   r 
ceived  what  he  considered  a  pious 
education,  he  left  her  without  scru- 
ple to  her  own  guidance;  and  IV  e- 
i  quently,  while  he  was  shut  up  in 
his  study  for   hours  together,  she 
was  employed  in  the  perusal  of  so- 
phistry, which  perverted  her  heart, 
and    finally   destroyed    her   happi- 
ness. 

Time  stole  on;  Civilis  had  rea- 
son to  congratulate  himself  on  his 
perseverance,  and  Alexis  rejoiced 
in    his   success   as   be   would    have 
done  in  that  of  a  son.     But  just  as 
;  Civilis  found  himself  at  the  head 
'  of  his   profession,  a  circumstance 
occurred  which  blasted  for  ever  the 
i  happiness  of  the  venerable  Alexis, 
''  and    brought   his  grey   hairs    with 
'•  sorrow  to  the  <irave. 

This  was  the  elopement  of  bis 
daughter.  She  had  appeared  un- 
usuallv  melancholy  for  some  time 
previous  to  her  taking  this  rash 
step;  but  what  were  her  motives 
for  it,  or  who  was  the  partner  of 
her  flight,  remained  a  mystery. 
Civilis  was  truly  grieved,  for  he 
loved  her  with  fraternal  affection, 
and  he  tried  by  every  means  which 
gratitude  and  friendship  could  de- 
vise to  console  her  miserable  fathf  i 
for  her  loss.  His  cares,  however, 
were  vain;  Alexis  breathed  his  last 
a  few  months  after  the  elopement 
of  his  erring  child,  and  as  he  never 
aye  her,  he  bequeathed  by  his 
last  will  his  property  to  a  distant 
relation. 
O  o  3 
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Three  years  afterwards  Civilis 
was  made  a  judge.  It  happened 
that  the  first  cause  which  came  he- 
fore  him  was  a  murder,  supposed 
to  have  heen  committed  by  a  wo- 
man on  her  new-born  infant.  Every 
circumstance  proved  that  the  un- 
fortunate culprit,  whose  appear- 
ance bespoke  the  most  abject  po- 
verty, was  actually  guilty  of  the 
crime  imputed  to  her.  Naturally 
humane,  Civilis  felt  the  awful  re- 
sponsibility of  his  situation  so 
strongly,  that  when  he  rose  to  pro- 
nounce sentence  his  voice  faltered, 
and  he  was  so  deeply  agitated,  that 
for  a  moment  he  was  unable  to 
proceed. 

During  this  solemn  pause,  the 
culprit,  in  a  wild  and  hollow  tone, 
exclaimed,  "  Why  do  you  hesi- 
tate? Haste,  complete  your  work!" 
The  spectators  attributed  her  words 
to  a  partial  derangement  of  intel- 
lect, and  Civilis  was  himself  of  the 
same  opinion.  He  pronounced  the 
awful  sentence  of  the  law,  and 
quitting  the  court,  sought  but  vain- 
ly to  lose  in  the  pleasures  of  a  so- 
cial evening  the  weight  which  it 
had  left  upon  his  spirits. 

What  was  the  horror  of  Civilis, 
when  he  learned  the  next  day,  and 
at  the  same  moment,  that  the 
wretched  woman  had  swallowed 
poison,  and  that  she  was  the  long- 
lost  Aspasia. 

In  a  letter  which  she  addressed 
to  him  before  she  took  the  deadly 
draught,  she  solemnly  accused  him 
as  the  author  of  her  crimes  and  her 
sufferings.  The  effect  of  that  so- 
phistry, which  had  released  her 
from  all  religious  restraint,  was  to 
pave  the  way  for  her  falling  a  prey 
to  the  arts  of  a  villain,  by  whom 
she   was   speedily    deserted:    and, 


after  passing  through  all  the  grada- 
tions of  a  life  of  infamy,  she  found 
herself  reduced  to  the  lowest  indi- 
gence, her  constitution  ruined,  her 
beauty  totally  gone,  and  for  the 
first  time  about  to  become  a  mo- 
ther. 

"  Wherefore,"  continued  the  un- 
fortunate Aspasia,  "  should  I  suffer 
a  wretch,  born  under  those  circum- 
stances, to  live?  It  was  mercy  to 
deprive  it  of  an  existence  which 
must  have  been  a  curse.  So  at 
least  I  thought  at  the  moment  I 
formed  the  design  of  taking  its  life ; 
but  scarcely  had  I  committed  this 
last,  this  most  dreadful  of  all  my 
crimes,  when  conscience,  whose 
murmurs  I  had  so  often  disregard- 
ed, awoke  :  I  could  no  longer  si- 
lence her  voice,  I  could  no  longer 
impose  upon  myself  the  belief,  that 
there  existed  no  Deity  either  to  re- 
ward or  punish,  Oh,  no!  the  hell 
within  my  bosom  convinced  me  of 
the  extent  of  his  power. 

"  And  now  what  remains?  Dare 
such  a  wretch  as  I  am  hope  for 
pardon?  No!  years  of  penitence 
could  not  wash  away  my  guilt;  and 
he  who  caused  it  has  not  allowed 
me  even  days  for  repentance. 

"  I  go  then  to  meet  the  doom 
prepared  for  me;  and  but  for  the 
reflection  that  my  conduct  caused 
his  death,  I  could  rejoice  that  my 
poor  father  does  not  live  to  witness 
the  destruction  of  that  child  who 
was  once  his  joy  and  pride. 

"  Civilis,  he  was  your  friend  ; 
how  has  his  friendship  been  re- 
paid ?" 

*       ■  *         *         *         *         * 

Alas !  the  conscience  of  Civilis 
but  too  plainly  answered  the  ques- 
tion ;  it  told  him  that  the  accusa- 
tions of  Aspasia  were  too  true,  and. 


view  of  the    scheoss  . 

{XrtxUd  forthe  accommodation- of Strangers.  oxXiebenstein,)  k  of  thelRuin  at  die  top  of  theSUl  behind  it. 
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that  he  was  in  fact  her  murderer 
and  that  of  her  father. 

ir  a  considerable  time  he  was 
incapable  of  transacting  business, 
or  even  of  seeing  any  one.  He  re- 
covered,  however,  thongh  slowly, 
the  outward  appearance  of  cheer- 
fulness, and  resumed  the  duties  of 
his  high  station  ;  but  the  thorn  still 
festers  in  his  heart.  Often  in  the 
midst  of  those  animated  conversa- 
tions, which  render  him  the  admi- 
ration and  delight  of  society,  does 
the  remembrance  of  Alexis  and 
Aspasia  blanch  his  cheek,  and  ob- 
scure with  the  deepest  gloom  that 
countenance  which  the  moment  be- 
fore had  sparkled  with  hilarity. 

As  the  only  enjoyment  he  re- 
ceives is  the  gratification  of  his  va- 
nity, he  continues  to  exhibit  in  so- 
ciety  those  talents  which  spread 
such  lustre  over  the  morning  of  his 
life  ;  but  he  is  merely  an  actor  who 
plays  !iis  part  for  the  meed  of  pub- 
lic applause,  and  when,  after  earn- 
ing it,  he  retires  to  the  solitude  of 
his  closet,  who  would  change  con- 
ditions with  Civili 

"  Who,  indeed  :"  exclaimed  For- 
tnnio,  as  he  closed  the  volume. 
"  How  little,"  continued  he,  apos- 
trophising the  genius,  "  O  celes- 
tial messenger!  have  I  deserved 
the  kindness  with  which  thou   hast 


deigned  to  convince:  me  of  my  er- 
ror and  my  rashness!  and  how  light, 
how  puerile  does  my  cause  of  sor- 
row appear  compared  to  that  of  the 
unfortunate  Civil  is  I" 

It  chanced  that  on  that  very  clay 
Areas  celebrated  the  anniversary  of 
his  son's  marriage,  and  Fortunio 
was  one  of  the  guests  invited  to  the 
Jele.  He  went,  and  once  more  he 
was  inclined  to  believe  in  the  reali- 
ty of  human  felicity.  Areas,  seat- 
ed between  his  son  and  daughter- 
in-law,  who  turned  upon  him  looks 
of  gratitude  and  love,  appeared 
truly  happy.  Though  a  year  had 
passed  since  the  nuptials  of  the 
young  couple  were  celebrated,  it 
was  evident  that  their  attachment 
continued  unabated.  Fortunio  said 
to  himself,  "  Areas,  in  witnessing 
daily  the  felicity  which  he  has  be- 
stowed upon  his  son  by  uniting  him 
to  a  good  and  lovely  wile,  whom  he 
adores,  and  who  loves  him  with 
equal  fondness,  must  surely  be 
happy." 

lie  repeated  this  to  himself  many 
times  ere  he  ventured  to  open  the 
volume  which  was  to  confirm  or 
refute  his  opinion  ;  and  a  secret 
fear  that  it  would  do  the  latter, 
caused  him  more  than  once  to  he- 
sitate before  he  perused  the  history 
of  Areas. 


Plate  23.— DESCRIPTION  OF  L1EBENSTEIN. 
By  George  Sinclair,  Esq. 


LlEBENSTRJN  is  a  small  village 
(see  No.  1.  in  the  annexed  engra- 
ving), situated  on  the  territory  of 
the  D  uke  ofSaxe-Mein  in  gen,  about 
eighteen  miles  (English)  from  Mei- 
ningen,  and  sixteen  from  Eisenach. 
The  environs  are  delightfully  ro- 
mantic   and    picturesque.       It    is 


bounded  on  three  sides  by  moun- 
tains, which  shelter  it  from  the  in- 
clemency of  the  winds  ;  whilst  the 
front  presents  to  the  view  a  fertile 
tract  of  country,  also  terminated 
by  hills,  which  are  covered  with 
wood.  The  village  itself  is  incon- 
siderable, and  consists  of  a  row  of 
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small  cottages,  peeping  from  among 
the  trees  by  which  they  are  sur- 
rounded. A  spring  of  mineral  wa- 
ter was  discovered  here  about  the 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, and  a  protecting  wall  built 
over  it  by  John  Casimir,  Duke  of 
Coburg,  in  1603,  in  honour  of 
whom  it  was  called  Casimir's  Well. 
It  remained  little  known  or  fre- 
quented for  many  years,  and  was 


Meiningen  and  hercourt comedown 
from  Altenstein  and  dine  there. 
Supper  costs  36  kr.  a  bead.  The 
wine  is  excellent,  and  is  supplied 
out  of  the  ducal  cellars  :  Hock  at 
1  fl.  48 kr.  a  bottle;  Hattersheimer 

latlfl.  24kiv;  Medoc  at  lfl.  12  kr. 

j  The  water  also  is  very  pure  and 
well  tasted.     In  each  of  the  rooms 

i  there  are  two  small  beds  in  a  recess, 
which  are  concealed  from  view  by 


the  property  of  a  private  gentle-  j  a  thin  white  curtain,  and  the  ex- 
man,  M.  de  Fischer;  but  having  ;  pense  of  such  a  room  is  from  3^ fl 
been  used  with  great  advantage  by 


the  present  Duchess  of  Meiningen, 
it  was  purchased   by  her  husband 

the  late  duke,  who  expended  large 
sums  in  preparing  accommodations 
for  strangers,  and  in  beautifying 
the  environs.     The  spring  is  now 


to  ofl.  a  week. 

Those  who  prefer  bathing  in  their 
own  apartment,  may  have  a  large 
wooden  tub  for  that  purpose,  and 
water  brought  into  the  room;  but 
immediate!}'  opposite  to  the  house 
there   are  very  good  accommoda- 


surrounded  with  a  row  of  beautiful  'i  tions  for  those  who  choose  to  bathe 
stone  pillars,  and  is  called  George's     there. 

Wei!,  from  the  late  duke,  its  great-  There  is  also  another  building 
est  benefactor.  Opposite  to  the  for  the  reception  of  strangers  im- 
well  is  the  schloss,  or  castle  (No.  2.),     mediately  contiguous  to  the  schloss, 


a   large   building  erected    for   the 
reception  of  visitors.     It  contains 


and   containing  about   sixty  beds. 
Between  the  sc/iloss  and  the  well 


seventy-two  rooms,  in  which  there  j|  there  is  a   neat  grass-plot  fenced 
are  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  '!  round  with  a  hedge,  in  the  centre 


beds,  and  they  are  neatly  and  sim 
ply  furnished.  There  is  a  large 
saloon,  in  which  most  of  the  guests 
dine  and  sup  together;  the  former 
meal  taking  place  at  one,  and  the 
latter  at  eight.  They  are  very 
punctually  served  up,  and  announ- 
ced by  the  sound  of  a  trumpet. 
Those  who  do  not  like  to  dine  at 
so  early  an  hour,  may  have  dinner 
in  their  own  room  at  any  time  they 
please,  by  paying  6  kreutzers  a  head 
additional.  The  price  of  every  ar- 
ticle is  fixed,  and  printed  copies 
pasted  on  the  door.  Dinner  at  the 
table  d'hote  costs  1  florin  a  head  on 
week-days,  and  1  fl.  12  kr.  on  Sun- 
day, on  which  day  the  Duchess  of 


of  which  there  is  a  cascade,  which 
forms  a  very  pleasing  object  both 
for  the  eye  and  for  the  ear.  Im- 
mediately opposite  is  the  theatre, 
a  very  neat  and  commodious  build- 
ing, in  which  an  excellent  company 
of  German  comedians  from  Bam- 
berg act  during  the  season;  be- 
sides which,  the  ducal  band  from 
Meiningen,  which  may  boast  of 
some  very  fine  performers,  is  also 
stationed  here.  Adjoining  to  the 
theatre  is  the  FiustciihaiiSyOvFrince^s 
House,  a  neat  residence,  built  by 
the  present  duchess  about  nine 
years  ago,  as  a  resting-place  when 
she  comes  down  from  the  castle  of 
Altenstein.     It  has  a  portico,  sup- 
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ported  by  four  beautiful  pillars, 
and  a  dome  of  blue  slate,  surmount- 
ed by  a  glass  cupola,  line  the 
ducUess  very  frequently  drinks  n  a, 
and  invites  die  principal  visitors  to 
spend  tin-  evening. — The  theatre 
and  Furstenhaus  are  shewn  in  No. ;). 
of  the  engraving. 

Opposite  to  the  schlosa  are  some 
venerable  large  chesnut-trees,  un- 
der the  shade  of  which  chairs  and 
tables  are  placed,  where  some  of 
the  company  often  breakfast  and 
drink  colfee,  that  they  may  at  the 
same  time  enjoy  the  refreshing 
breeze  and  the  prospect  of  the 
beautiful  scenery  around.  On  the 
right  hand  is  a  long  alley,  with  a 
row  of  beech  and  linden-trees  on 
each  .side,  and  a  number  of  small 
rose-bushes.  The  gravel  of  the 
walk  is  frequently  renewed,  and 
soon  dries,  even  after  the  most  vio- 
lent showers.  Behind  the  g< 
is  a  hill,  which  has  been  laid  out 
into  a  garden,  and  contains  a  num- 
ber of  fruit  and  other  trees;  and 
at  the  bottom  of  it  is  a  lar-re  com- 
modious saloon  for  dancing.  There 
are  some  cherry-trees  cut  into  the 
shape  of  orange-trees,  and  so  like, 
that  we  were  deceived  for  some 
time  by  the  appearance,  until  we 
approached  them  nearer.  The  as- 
cent of  the  hill  is  gradual  and  easy  ; 
it  partly  slopes  through  a  wood, 
and  is  partly  open;  it  is  impossible 
not  to  stop  occasionally,  and  gaze 
upon  the  beautiful  prospect  which 
meets  the  eye  on  every  side — a 
richly  cultivated  country,  inter- 
spersed with  woods  and  villages, 
intersected  by  the  Werra,  which 
meanders  gently  through  it,  and 
bounded  at  the  extremity  of  the 
horizon  by  bills  covered  with  wood. 
This  view  }ou  enjoy  in  perfection 


when  you  have  attained  the  summit 
of  the  hill,  and  stand  amidst  the 
ruins  of  the  old  castle,  which  form- 
erly belonged  to  the  family  of 
•Stein,  and  was  destroyed  by  the 
Elector  Augustus  of  Saxony  about 
the  year  1567,  because  the  owner 
was  engaged  in  some  commotions 
which  took  place  at  that  time.  It 
was  afterwards  again  rendered  ha- 
bitable, but  having  subsequently 
been  deserted,  is  now  fast  mould- 
ering away. 

The  charming  village  of  Stein- 
bach,  which  presents  itself  to  the 
view  on  the  right,  and  is  situated 
at  the  foot  of  romantic  hills,  forms 
a  delightful  feature  in  the  prospect. 
— The  company  often  dine,  when 
the  weather  is  fine,  in  a  large  grotto 
on  the  left  of  the  house,  which  is 
cool,  sheltered,  and  shady.  Some 
fine  linden -trees  at  the  en  trance  dif- 
fuse a  delightful  fragrance  through 
the  whole;  and  the  murmuring  of 
a  stream,  which  slopes  along  the 
rocks  at  the  side  of  it,  is  at  once 
soothing  and  enlivening.  The  il- 
lumination of  this  grotto  forms 
part  of  the  rejoicings  which  usual- 
ly take  place  on  the  birth -day  of 
the  duchess  recent — a  sovereign 
adored  by  all  her  suhjects,  to  whose 
interests  she  i;>  always  attentive, 
and  to  whose  wishes  she  is  always 
accessible.  Her  highness  dines  at 
the  table  d'hdte  every  Sunday,  and 
attends  the  ball  in  the  evening. 
She  shews  every  possible  attention 
to  strangers,  and  welcomes  them  at 
A 1  ten  stein  with  a  kindness  of  man- 
ner which  is  peculiarly  pleasing. 

Altenstein,the  summer  residence 
of  the  house  of  Saxe-Meiningen,  is 
situated  within  two  English  miles 
of  Liebenstein.  There  is  an  i  x- 
cellentroad  between  the  two  places; 
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and  after  passing  by  Gluckbrunn,  a 
small  village,  near  which  there  is  a 
very  neat  country-house  belonging 
to  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Gotha,  you 
gradually  climb  a  steep  hill  (where, 
however,  the  sloping  direction  of 
the  road  very  much  facilitates  the 
ascent),  and  at  length  arrive  at  the 
house,  which  is  very  simple  and 
elegant,  both  externally  and  inter- 
nally. The  appearance  is  not  grand, 
and  the  furniture  not  magnificent, 
which  would  be  totally  unsuitable 
and  cumbrous  in  a  country-seat  in- 
tended for  relaxation  and  retire- 
ment; but  a  general  attention  to 
comfort  is  conspicuous  in  all  the 
arrangements  of  the  building.  The 
walks  in  the  vicinity  of  Altenstein 
were  chiefly  laid  out  by  the  iate 
duke,  a  prince  whose  taste  was 
equalled  only  by  his  liberality.  His 
plans  have  been  partly  executed 
and  partly  improved  by  the  duchess 
regent,  who  has  spared  no  expense 
in  embellishing  a  place  for  which 
nature  has  already  done  so  much. 
The  grounds  have  been  partly  laid 
out  in  the  Swiss  style,  and  are 
ornamented  with  a  cottage  built 
after  the  fashion  of  that  country, 
near  which  a  beautiful  cascade 
gushes  from  a  rock,  and  falls  pic- 
turesquely into  a  small  lake  below. 
On  the  other  side  of  Altenstein  you 
see  huge  bare  masses  of  solid  rock, 
exhibiting  the  most  striking  varie-  ! 
ties  of  form,  and  emerging  abrupt- 
ly from  the  midst  of  hills,  which, 
in  every  other  part,  are  clothed 
with  wood.  Beneath  one  of  these 
rocks  there  is  a  large  cave,  which 
affords  a  cool  and  refreshing  shelter 
from  the  heat  of  the  sun,  and  where 
yEolian  harps  are  placed,  which 
greatly  add  to  the  general  effect. 
The  summit  of  these  rocks  has  been 


in  many  places  rendered  accessible 
by  flights  of  steps;  and  at  the  top 
of  one  of  the  highest  a  small  cot- 
tage has  been  built  (where  the 
duchess  and  her  guests  occasional- 
\y  drink  tea),  from  the  windows  of 
which  the  view  is  truly  grand  and 
extensive. 

Not  far  from  the  house  at  Alten- 
stein there  is  a  magnificent  ok!  lime- 
tree,  under  the  shade  of  which  the 
duchess  and  her  party  very  fre- 
quently dine,  when  the  weather  ad- 
mits of  it.  This  is  one  of  the  finest 
trees  I  ever  saw,  and  not  only  af- 
fords ample  shelter,  but  diffuses  a 
delightful  fragrance  around.  But 
the  most  wonderful  object  of  curi- 
osity in  the  neighbourhood  is  a 
\  large  subterraneous  cave,  which 
was  accidentally  discovered  when 
the  new  way  was  made  to  Alten- 
stein. Some  of  the  workmen 
thought  that  they  heard  a  hollow 
sound  whilst  digging  on  the  road  ; 
the  place  was  immediately  examin- 
ed by  direction  of  the  late  duke, 
who  happened  to  be  present,  and 
an  immense  cavern  was  discovered, 
which  extends  perhaps  for  several 
thousand  feet,  branching  out  in 
various  directions.  How,  or  for 
what  purpose,  it  was  formed,  can- 
not at  present  be  ascertained,  or 
even  conjectured,  as  a  number  of 
bones  have  been  discovered  in  va- 
rious parts,  which  have  been  de- 
clared by  the  celebrated  Professor 
Blumenbach  of  Got  tin  gen  to  be 
those  of  some  antediluvian  animal, 
which  is  now  no  longer  to  be  met 
with.  The  whole  extent  of  the 
cave  has  not  yet  been  traced  out : 
it  is  lighted  up  every  Sunday  with 
candles  and  torches,  and  you  walk 
(after  taking  proper  precautions 
against  the  cold)  along  a  dark  and 
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winding  passage,  until  yon  arrive 
at  a  more  lofty  square ;  at  tlie  top 
of  which  several  musicians  are  sta- 
tioned, whilst  others,  at  a  greater 
distance,  play  the  same  tune  in 
such  a  manner  as  almost  to  deceive 
you  into  the  belief  that  you  are 
listening  to  an  echo.  After  con- 
tinuing your  route  along  the  nar- 
row vaulted  path,  you  reach  the 
banks  of  a  stream  which  runs  through 
the  cavern;  here  you  get  into  a 
boat,  and  row  down  for  some  dis- 
tance, until  you  arrive  at  a  monu- 
ment erected  to  the  memory  of  the 
late  duke,  consisting  of  the  letter 
G  introduced  on  a  black  surface, 
and  lighted  by  a  single  coloured 
lamp.  The  effect  of  this  simple 
homage  to  the  memory  of  departed 
worth,  is  very  striking,  and 

"  Honours  alike  the  living  and  the  dead." 

I  shall  say  but  little  as  to  the  mi- 
neral waters  of  Liebenstein,  as  I 
am  not  qualified  to  give  a  chemical 
analysis  of  their  contents,  or  a  me- 
dical dissertation  upon  their  merits. 
They  bear  a  great  affinity  to  the 
Pyrmont  waters,  but  are  not  near 


so  disagreeable  to  the  taste;  and 
they  are  particularly  celebrated  for 
their  efficacy  in  rheumatic  and 
chronical  cases.  Several  families 
have  come  from  very  distant  parts 
— as  for  instance,  from  Kbnigsber&r 
— and  have  derived  great  benefit 
from  the  waters.  The  celehrated 
Kotzcbue,  amongst  others,  visited 
Liebenstein  last  year. 

On  the  whole,  I  think  that  Lie- 
benstein would  be  a  residence  well 
calculated  for  any  English  families 
during  the  summer  months,  who 
would  wish  to  enjoy  retirement 
occasionally  diversified  by  society, 
and  amusement  combined  with 
economy.  The  exercise  which 
would  be  necessary  to  do  justice  to 
the  beautiful  environs,  and  the 
pleasure  which  would  arise  from  a 
constant  intercourse  with  the  ami- 
able family  at  Altenstein,  and  with 
the  strangers  who  resort  from  all 
parts  to  Liebenstein  during  the  sea- 
son, would  amply  compensate  for 
the  distance  and  expense  of  the 
journey. 
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No.  XXIII. 

Mentis  gratissimus  error. HoK.  Ep. 

In  pleasing  enoulost,  and  charmingly  deceived. 


1  wave  not  encouraged  my  cor- 
respondents, for  very  obvious  rea- 
sons, to  make  their  communications 
to  me  in  verse.     Poetry  is  not  my 
department,  nor  do  I  profess  those  j 
critical  powers  which  would  quali- 
fy me  to  instruct  my  readers  in  il- 
lustrating the  inspirations  of  the  i 
Muses.     I  am  not,  I  trust,  insensi-  1 
ble  to  that  delight  which  the  mind,  I 
if  duly  cultivated,   receives    from  ! 
the  works  of  poetical  genius;  but  I  ; 

PtZ.  IV.  No.  XXIII. 


do  not  feel  myself  equal  to  the  at- 
tempt of  communicating  my  own 
feelings  in  a  way  to  heighten  or 
enlarge  the  pleasures  of  others.  I 
shall,  however,  venture  to  intro- 
duce into  this  paper  the  production 
of  a  female  writer  in  verse,  for 
which  I  flatter  myself  it  will  not  be 
thought  necessary  that  I  should 
make  any  apology.  * 

I    shall,    therefore,    proceed    to 
perform    the   duty   incumbent   on 
P  P 
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me,  by  introducing  it  with  the  fol- 
lowing observations.  The  subject 
of  this  little  jew  (T  esprit  is  the  power 
of  imagination,  illustrated  by  a  fa- 
ble entitled  The  Turtledove  and  the 
Looking-glass. 

It  has  been  observed  by  an  emi- 
nent writer,  that  there  are  few  words 
which  are  employed  in  a  more  loose 
and  uncircumseribed  sense  than 
those  of  Fancy  and  Imagination; 
which,  however,  are  indebted  for 
their  powers,  and  consequently  for 
their  pleasures,  to  the  sight,  which 
is  described  as  the  most  perfect  of 
the  human  senses.  It  (ills  the  mind 
with  the  largest  variety  of  ideas, 
converses  with  its  objects  at  the 
greatest  distance,  and  continues 
the  longest  in  action  without  being 
tired  or  satiated  with  its  proper  en- 
joyments. We  cannot  indeed  have 
a  single  image  in  the  fancy  that 
did  not  make  its  first  entrance 
through  the  sight,  though  we  pos- 
sess the  power  of  retaining,  alter- 
ing,and  compounding  those  images 
in  all  the  varieties  of  picture  and 
vision  that  are  most  agreeable  to 
the  fancy  or  the  imagination,  which 
1  here  consider  as  the  same  faculty 
under  different  denominations. 

Their  pleasures,  taken  in  the 
full  extent,  are  not  so  gross  as  those 
or  sense,  nor  so  refined  as  those  of 
the  understanding.  The  latter  in- 
deed are  preferable,  because  they 
are  founded  on  some  new  know- 
ledge or  improvement  in  the  mind  ; 
yet  it  must  be  confessed,  that  those 
of  the  imagination  are  as  great 
as  those  of  the  understanding:  be- 
sides, they  have  this  advantage, 
that  they  are  more  obvious  and  of 
more  easy  acquisition. 

The  possessor  of  a  fine  imagina- 
tion, as  Mr.  Addison  has  well  ob- 


served, and  which  every  one  will 

warmly  testify  who  is  so  happily 
gifted,  is  introduced  to  various 
pleasures  which  the  vulgar  are  not 
capable  of  receiving.  He  can  con- 
verse with  a  picture,  and  find  a 
companion  in  a  statue;  he  often 
feels  a  greater  satisfaction  in  the 
beauties  of  a  landscape,  than  the 
actual  owner  of  the  land  which  fur- 
nishes it.  He  acquires  a  kind  of 
property  in  every  thing  he  sees, 
and  makes  the  most  rude,  unculti- 
vated parts  of  nature  administer  to 
his  pleasures  :  so  that  when  lie  looks 
upon  the  surface  of  the  earth,  he 
discovers  on  itamultitudeof  charms 
that  conceal  themselves  from  the 
generality  of  mankind. 

It  is  among  the  most  desirable 
attainments  of  life,  and  not  so  of- 
ten possessed  as  might  be  expected 
from  the  apparent  facility  of  it,  to 
know  how  to  be  unemployed  or 
di  sen  erased  from  active  exertions, 
and  yet  to  preserve  the  mind  in  a 
state  of  innocence,  and  the  con- 
duct of  life  consequently  free  from 
criminal  indulgence.  We  should, 
therefore,  endeavour  to  make  the 
sphere  of  our  innocent  pleasures  as 
wide  as  possible.  Of  this  nature 
are  those  of  the  fancy  or  imagina- 
tion, which  do  not  require  such  an 
exertion  of  thought  as  is  necessary 
to  our  more  serious  employments, 
nor,  at  the  same  time,  suffer  the 
mind  to  sink  into  that  negligence 
and  remissness  which  are  apt  to 
accompany  our  more  sensual  de- 
lights; but,  with  a  gentle  exercise 
to  the  faculties,  awaken  them  from 
sloth  and  idleness  without  laborious 
or  difficult  efforts. 

It  might  here  be  added,  and  I 
believe  with  great  truth  (which,  I 
doubt  not,  the  experience  of  many 
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of  those  who  favour  this  paper  with 
a  perusal  will  confirm))  that  the 
pleasures  of  the  Fancy  art-  more 
conducive  to  health  than  those  of 
the  understanding,  which  are  pro- 
duo  (1  hy  the  labour  of  thought. 
Delightful  scenes,  whether  in  na- 
ture, painting,  or  poetry,  have  a 
kindly  influence  on  our  corporeal 
as  well  as  our  intellectual  faculties, 
and  not  only  serve  to  clear  and 
brighten  the  imagination,  but  oft- 
entimes attain  the  very  desirable 
object  of  dispersing  grief  and  me- 
lancholy, and  give  a  pleasing  acti- 
vity to  our  animal  spirits.  On  this 
principle  Sir  Francis  Bacon  rea- 
sons in  his  well-known  and  estima- 
ble Essay  on  Health,  in  which  he 
has,  with  his  usual  perspicuity  and 
sound  sense,  recommended,  under 
certain  circumstances,  to  his  read- 
ers a  poem,  or  a  fine  prospect,  in- 
stead of  subtle  disquisition  ;  and 
advises  them  to  pursue  studies  con- 
genial to  enlivening  and  pleasing 
thoughts,  which  may  fill  the  mind 
with  illustrious,  animating,  and 
amusing  objects,  such  as  histories, 
fables,  and  contemplations  of  na- 
ture. 

Every  thing  that  is  new  or  un- 
common raises  a  pleasure  in  the 
imagination,  because  it  fills  the 
soul  with  an  agreeable  surprise, 
gratifies  its  curiosity,  and  gives  it  an 
idea  of  which  it  was  not  before  pos- 
sessed. We  are,  generally  speak- 
ing, so  conversant  with  one  set  of 
objects,  and  tired  out  with  so  many 
repeated  displays  of  the  same 
things,  that  whatever  is  new  or  un- 
common contributes  more  or  less 
to  vary  human  life,  and  to  divert 
our  minds,  for  some  time  at  least, 
with  another  state  of  its  appear- 
ance.    Ivural  nature  is  ever  plea- 


sing in  its  clothing  of  groves,  mea- 
dows, and  gardens;  but  the  season 
of  their  superior  beauty  is  the 
sprjng,  when  they  are  all  new  and 
fresh  with  their  first  gloss  upon 
them,  and  not  yet  too  much  accus- 
tomed and  familiar  to  the  eye. 

In  short,  what  is  there  which  the 
imagination  or  fancy  cannot  make 
subservient  to  its  pleasures?  And 
perhaps  there  are  no  more  power- 
ful means  of  soothing  our  mental 
distresses,  than  a  moderate  appli- 
cation and  a  wholesome  direction 
of  the  faculty  which  has  been  the 
cursor}-  topic  of  our  consideration. 

But  whatever  conduces  to  hap- 
piness may,  by  a  misapplication 
of  it,  be  rendered  productive  of 
misery.  This  may  be  said  of  the 
fancy  as  of  every  thing  else;  in- 
deed so  much  so  that  it  is  some- 
times considered  as  a  disease,  and, 
under  an  irregular  state,  is  classed 
among  those  disorders  to  which 
medical  science  has  directed  its 
particular  attention,  ami  for  whose 
cure  it  lias  discovered  the  appro- 
priate remedies. 

But  this  state  of  the  imagination 
is  not  what  occurred  to  me  wIk  i  i 
began  to  shape  the  composition  of 
this  paper,  but  merely  such  exer- 
tions of  it  as  promote  pleasure; 
though  even  in  this  view  of  it  the 
indulgence  should  be  under  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  regulation.  In  works 
of  art  it  is  subject  to  certain  rules. 
The  painter,  the  statuary,  and  even 
the  poet,  who  are  so  much  indebt- 
ed to  it,  that  without  it  |  re-emi- 
nence is  altogether  unattainabl  , 
must  keep  it  under  some  degree 
of  discretionary  guidance,  to  se- 
cure the  admiration  and  applause 
of  those  cool  and  critical  judges, 
whose  opinion  can  alone  give  th$ 
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stamp  of  merit  to  their  works. 
There  have  been  professors  who, 
with  all  the  necessary  powers  of 
execution,  have  been  so  complete- 
ly under  the  dominion  of  imagina- 
tion, that  they  have  run  into  alle- 
gories which  nobody  could  ex- 
plain, thrown  the  human  figure 
into  such  disproportions  as  were 
little  short  of  being  monstrous,  and 
frightened  poetry  by  heterogene- 
ous ideas  and  burlesque  imagery. 
But  this  by  the  way. 

I  do  not  mean  to  offend  my 
readers,  whom  it  is  as  much  my 
wish  as  it  is  my  interest  to  please 
and  conciliate,  but  I  may  venture, 
from  my  observations  of  human 
nature,  and  my  experience  of  the 
heart,  to  presume,  that  there  are 
few  persons,  however  distinguished 
for  their  understanding  and  moral 
excellence,  who  have  not  occasion- 
ally employed  their  fancy  in  what 
is  called  building  castles  in  the 
air.  I  have  had  an  ingenious  dis- 
position myself  in  my  younger 
days  to  practise  that  aerial  or  ima- 
ginary architecture;  nor  do  I  dis- 
avow the  pleasant  moments  it  has 
afforded  me,  and  the  power  it  pos- 
sessed of  amusing  me,  when  I  had 
not  the  means,  or  perhaps  did  not 
feel  the  inclination,  to  apply  to  se- 
rious avocations.  Indeed  I  well 
remember,  that  a  female  friend  of 
mine,  who,  without  any  reason  to 
complain  of  the  world  or  of  for- 
tune, gave  herself  up  so  much  to 
the  indulgence  of  this  humour,  and 
had  acquired  such  a  ready  mode 
of  employing  it,  that  there  was  no 
situation  of  rank,  wealth,  or  world- 
ly enjoj'ment,  that  she  could  not 
frame  at  command,  and  continue 
till  she  was  satiated  with  the  fanci- 
ful pleasures  she  had  created.    Her 


friends,  who  knew  her  tendencies, 
sometimes  reproached  her  with  gra- 
vity, or,  as  their  tempers  suited, 
quizzed  her  with  vivacity,  on  the 
childish  infatuation,  but  she  had 
always  some  ready  pleasantry  to 
repel  their  attacks;  and  if,  which 
was  sometimes  the  case,  she  em- 
ployed arguments  in  its  defence, 
she  never  failed  to  conclude  with 
the  following  lines  from  Prior, 
which,  being  a  good  musician,  she 
had  set  to  a  very  pleasing  air,  and, 
as  the  humour  was,  she  would  either 
sing  or  emphatically  deliver  them  : 

Howe'cr  'tis  well,  that  while  mankind 
Through  fate's  fantastic  mazes  erri, 

They  can  imagined  pleasures  find 
To  combat  against  real  cares. 

It  is,  however,  at  best  an  idle 
employment  of  the  mind;  and  if 
though  it  cannot  be  accused  of  be- 
ing offensive  to  others,  must,  if 
suffered  to  grow  into  a  habit,  weak- 
en the  intellect,  undermine  the  re* 
solution,  diminish  activity,  and  ren- 
der life  useless.  The  lady  whom  I 
have  just  mentioned,  used  to  say 
that  it  was  at  least  an  innocent 
employment  of  the  mind  :  but  this 
I  deny,  because  it  is  no  more  than 
a  gaudy,  high-coloured  idleness. 
It  is  a  state  of  intellectual  inebriet}' . 
It  is  making  life  a  dream  instead  of 
a  reality,  and  cannot  be  otherwise 
considered  than  as  a  perversion  of 
the  understanding;  all  which  is  so 
far  from  being  innocent,  that  I,  on 
the  contrary,  do  not  hesitate  to  pro- 
nounce it  criminal.  I  particularlj', 
therefore,  warn  young  persons  from 
the  indulgence  of  it,  as  an  enemy 
to  those  solid  virtues  which  form 
the  ornament,  the  honour,  and,  real 
happiness  of  life. 
Thus  it  appears,  that  fancy  or 
j  imagination,  like  every  power  of 
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the  mind,  according  to  its  tenden- 
cies, may  promote  or  diminish  the 
happiness,  and  thus  keep  the  ba- 
lance even,  according  to  the  allow- 
able indulgence  of  it. 

I  now  proceed  to  the  little  effu- 
sion which  produced  the  foregoing 
desultory  considerations. 

The  Porccr  of 'Imagination,  illus- 
trated in  the  following  fable  : 

THE    DOVE    AND    THE    LOOKING- 
GLASS. 
Addressed  to  the  Female  Tattler. 
Good  lady,  I  ne'er  ask  the  Muse 
To  niter  scandal  or  abuse, 
But  some  good  moral  to  impart, 
To  soften  and  to  mend  (lie  heart ; 
Or  when  winds  blow  and  tempests  lour, 
To  pass  away  the  dreary  hour, 
Each  sullen  fancy  to  destroy, 
And  wake  the  spirits  into  joy: 
Fancy,  the  source  of  many  a  woe, 
And  many  a  pleasure  here  below. 
'Tis  Fancy  gives,  we  often  find, 
Delusive  sorrows  to  the  mind. 
Unreal  joy,  as  v.  til  as  woe, 
Docs  «ift  alike  from  Fancy  flow. 
Since  then  in  life's  uncertain  hour 
Fancy  exerts  such  ample  power, 
Let  us  the  busj  phantom  bleu, 
And  guide  it  to  our  happiness. 
How  to  attain  the  happy  skill 
Of  hi  tiding  Fancy  to  the  will, 
1  mean,  as  well  as  I  am  able, 
To  tell  you  in  the  following  fable, 

Two  Turtledoves,  within  a  cage, 

Liv'd  free  fiom  envy,  hat*',  or  rage: 
No  foreign  or  domestic  strife 
Disturb* d  their  inoffensive  life. 
Become  the  tender  Delia's  charge, 
They  happier  liv'd,  than  if  at  large 
They  had  been  left  within  the  groves 
To  take  their  flight,  and  coo  their  loves; 
No  care  they  had,  no  sorrow  knew, 
And  fonder  of  each  other  grew; 


But  Fate,   whose  unrelenting  sway 

Creatures  of  all  kinds  must  obey, 
Sent  forth  its  mandate  to  destroy 
This  fabric  of  connubial  joy. 
The  envious,  fatal  arrow  sped, 
The  tender  lover  lianas  his  head, 
Falls  from  the  perch,  and  fluttering  lice- 
He  coos  his  last,  he  pants,  and  dies. 
The  widow'd  bird,  iminersM  in  grief, 
Sits  sullen,  and  disdains  relief. 
No  plaintive  moans  its  woes  declare, 
But  sile-.it  the  dejected  fair 
Broods  o'er  the  sad,  disastrous  fate, 
Which  robb'd  her  of  her  darling  mate. 
Thus  did  she  pine  her  hours  away, 
To  stubborn  grief  a  willing  prey. 
Ah,  Delia!  tender,  gentle  fair, 
Thy  bird  eludes  thy  anxious  care: 
Ah!  nought  avails  thy  moisten'd  eye, 
And  all  thy  heart's  soft  sympathy. 
Another  mate  might  cure  the  wound, 
But  where's  another  to  be  found? 
Fancy  alone  has  power  to  save 
The  hapless  mourner  from  the  grave. 
By  Delia's  magic  lingers  plac'd, 
With  looking  glass  the  prison's  gracM. 
Around  the  cage  the  mirrors  shine; 
Each  mirror  gives  a  form  diviue, 
Such  as  the  tender  lover  bore 
Ere  life  and  happiness  were  o'er. 
The  sadd'ning  turtle  turns  her  eyes. 
And  sees  the  welcome  figure  rise. 
She  fancies  that  her  love  returns, 
And  with  her  former  rapture  burns; 
'I  hen,  as  she  does  the  union  bless, 
Hails  a  new  life  of  happiness. 

Thus,  madam,  having  told  my  story. 
The  moral  I  must  lay  before  you. 
—  Fancy,  to  mortals  kindly  given 
By  the  indulgent  will  of  Heaven, 
To  gild  our  passage  as  we  stray 
Through  life's  inhospitable  day, 
When  pointed  to  its  proper  end, 
Is  virtue's  sister,  wisdom's  friend  ; 
Takes  rigour  from  the  face  of  truth, 
Conveys  to  age  the  glow  of  youth, 
And  gives  a  more  alluring  dress 
To  true,  substantial  happiness. 

M.  C. 


ZUMA,  OR  THE  DISCOVERY  OF  QUINQUINA:  A  Tale. 

By  Madame  de  Genus. 


About  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  the  animosity  of 
the  Indians  towards  the  Spaniards 
existed  in  all  its  force;  tradition, 


too  faithful,  maintained  among  this 
oppressed  and  devoted  people  the 
dreadful  recollection  of  the  cruelty 
of  their  conquerors.    They  were 
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subjugated,  but  had  not  submitted. 
The  Spaniards  had  only  conquered 
slaves,  and  their  reign  was  merely 
the  dominion  of  terror.  About 
this  period  a  viceroy,  more  severe 
than  all  who  had  preceded  him,  ex- 
cited their  powerless  and  secret 
hatred  to  its  utmost  extent.  His 
secretary,  the  rigorous  minister  of 
his  arbitrary  will,  was  a  man  of  in- 
satiable cupidity  ;  and  the  Indians 
detested  him  even  more  than  they 
did  his  master.  Ke  died  suddenly, 
and  the  horrid  symptoms  which 
preceded  his  death,  induced  a  uni- 
versal belief  that  he  had  been  poi- 
soned by  the  Indians.  Investiga- 
tions were  instituted,  but  the  cri- 
minals remained  undiscovered. — 
This  event  occasioned  a  great  sen- 
sation, for  it  was  not  the  first  crime 
of  the  same  description  which  had 
occurred  among  the  Indians.  It 
was  well  known  that  they  were  ac- 
quainted with  various  mortal  poi- 
sons :  they  had  oftener  than  once 
been  detected  in  administering 
them;  but  neither  torture  nor  the 
punishment  of  death  had  been 
successful  in  drawing  from  them 
any  confession  of  these  dreadful 
secrets. 

Meanwhile  the  viceroy  was  re- 
called ;  and  Count  de  Cinchon  was 
appointed  by  the  court  of  Spain  to 
fill  his-  place.  The  count  was  in 
the  vigour  of  his  age,  and  endow- 
ed with  every  amiable  quality  and 
every  virtue  calculated  to  concili- 
ate the  affection  and  win  the  con- 
fidence of  all  around  him.  He  had 
a  short  time  before  married  a 
charming  young  lady,  whom  he 
adored,  and  by  whom  he  was  pas- 
sionately beloved.  The  countess 
had  resolved  on  following  her  hus- 
band, who   dreading,  on    her   ac- 


count, the  perfidy  and  hatred  of 
the  Indians,  expressed  a  wish  that 
she  should  remain  in  Spain,  not- 
withstanding the  distress  which  the 
very  thought  of  such  a  separation 
excited  in  his  mind.  But  the 
countess  was  filled  with  terrors 
when  she  reflected,  that  her  hus- 
band would  be  exposed  to  all  the 
dark  conspiracies  of  hatred  and  re- 
venge. The  facts  attested  by  the 
late  viceroy,  and  above  all  his  ex- 
aggerated recitals,  represented  the 
Indians  as  vile  slaves,  who,  under 
the  mask  of  docility,  and  even  at- 
tachment, were  capable  of  plotting 
in  secret  the  blackest  and  most 
criminal  treachery.  Surprising 
stories  were  related  of  tl>e  incon- 
ceivable subtilt}-  of  the  poisons  of 
South  America,  and  indeed  with- 
out exaggeration*.  The  alarm 
which  these  dreadful  ideas  excited 
in  the  mind  of  the  countess,  pro- 
ved an  additional  motive  in  deter- 
mining her  to  accompany  the  vice- 
ro}T,  that  she  might  watch  over  his 
safety  with  all  the  precautions  of 
fear  and  all  the  vigilance  of  love. 
She  took  along  with  her  some  Spa- 
nish ladies,  who  were  to  compose 
her  court  at  Lima,  and  among  them 
was  the  intii.-.ate  friend  of  her 
childhood.  Beatrice  (for  this  was 
her  name)  was  only  a  few  years 
older  than  the  vice-queen  ;  but  the 
attachment  she  entertained  for  her 
was  of  so  tender  a  nature,  that  it 
resembled  the  affection  of  a  mother. 
She  had  used  every  effort  to  per- 
suade   the    countess  to  remain  at 

*  From  the  accounts  of  travellers  and 
naturalists,  there  are  in  America  cer- 
tain plants  of  so  venomous  a  nature,  that 
the  poison  takes  effect  on  those  who  hap- 
pen to  step  upon  them  even  with  shoe? 
on  their  feet. 
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Madrid,  but  finding  that  her  re- 
solution was  unalterably  fixed,  she 
determined  to  accompany  her. 

Though  the  Indians  were  over- 
joyed  at  being  freed  from  the  yoke 
of  their  viceroy,  they  were  not  the 
better  disposed  to  receive  his  suc- 
cessor, lie  was  a  Spaniard,  and 
they  consequently  expected  that 
he  would  be  animated  only  with 
feelings  of  injustice  and  tyranny, 
and  a  thirst  for  wealth.  In  vain 
were  they  informed  that  the  count 
was  mild,  humane,  and  equitable; 
they  repeated  one  to  the  other,  he 
is  a  Spaniard!  and  these  words 
conveyed,  the  most  energetic  ex- 
pression of  hatred.  Religion  had 
not  yet  modified  these  impetuous 
feelings,  her  sublime  morality  was 
hitherto  unknown  to  the  Indians. 
Their  rulers  had  merely  compelled 
them  to  observe  a  few  exterior  ce- 
remonies, and  they  still  retained  a 
great  portion  of  their  former  super- 
stition and  idolatry. 


admirable  virtues  of  the  hark  of 
the  quinquina,  and  by  a  solemn 
and  faithfully  observed  compact, 
by  the  most  dreadful  and  frequently 

renewed  oaths,  they  had  pledged 
themselves  never  to  reveal  to  their 
oppressors  these  important  se- 
crets*. 

Amidst  the  rigours  of  slavery  the 
Indians  had  always  maintained  a 
kind  of  internal  government  among 
themselves;  they  nominated  a  chief, 
whose  mysterious  functions  consist- 
ed in  assembling  them  together 
during  the  night,  at  certain  peri- 
ods, to  renew  their  oaths,  and  some- 
times for  the  purpose  of  marking 
out  victims  among  their  enemies. 
The  Indians  of  the  townships,  who 
enjoyed  greater  freedom  than  those 
who  were  subjected  to  service  in 
the  palace  of  the  viceroy,  and  who 
were  employed  in  the  public  works, 
never  failed  to  join  these  noctur- 
nal assemblies,  which  were  held 
amongst  the   mountains   in  desert 


Amidst  all  their  misery,  the  In-  j!  places,  the  only  access  to  which 
dians  had  exercised,  ever  since  [  was  by-roads  which  appeared  im- 
the  conquest  of  America,  a  secret  !;  passable  to  the  Europeans.  But 
vengeance  which  had  not  yet  roused  ■  ;  these  retreats  were  to  them,  if  not 
the  suspicion  of  any  Spaniard  j  they  the  happy  asylums  of  liberty,  at 
bail  been  forced  to  yield  to  their  jj  least  the  sole  refuse  which  could 
oppressors  the  gold  and  diamonds  protect  them  against  tyranny.  At 
of  the  new  world,  but  they  had  |i  this  time,  their  secret  and  supreme 
concealed  from  them  treasures  chief  (for  they  had  several)  was 
more  precious  and  more  useful  to  named  Ximeo.  Irritated  by  misfor- 
humanity.     Though  they  had  re-  ;;  tune  and  private  injustice,  his  soul, 


signed  to  them  all  the  luxury  of 
nature,  they  had  exclusively  reser- 
ved real  benefits  to  themselves. 
They  alone  knew  the  powerful 
counter-poisons  and  wonderful  an- 
tidotes which  cautious  nature,  or 
rather  Providence,  has  distributed 
over  these  regions  as  remedies 
against  extreme  disorders.  The 
Indians  alone  were  aware  of  the 


though  naturally  great  and  gene- 
rous, had  long  since  been  a  stran- 
ger  to  every  mild  and  tender  sen- 
timent. A  feeling  of  vehement 
indignation,  which  no  principle 
tended  to  repress,  had,  by  daily 
increase,  at  length  rendered  him 
cruel  and  ferocious.  But  the  base 
and  cowardly  atrocity  of  poisoning 
*  These  details-are  all  historical. 
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•was  repugnant  to  his  character. 
He  himself  had  never  employed 
this  horrible  instrument  of  revenge, 
he  had  even  interdicted  it  to  his 
companions,  and  every  act  of  vil- 
]any  committed  in  that  way  was 
done  in  contradiction  to  his  will. 
Ximeo  was  a  father;  he  had  an  only 
son  named  Mirvan,  whom  he  fondly 
loved,  and  whom  he  had  inspired 
with  a  portion  of  his  hatred  of  the 
Spaniards.  Mirvan  was  young, 
handsome,  and  generous.  About 
three  years  before  he  had  been 
married  to  Zuma,  the  most  beau- 
tiful of  all  the  Indian  women  of 
the  environs  of  Lima.  The  ten- 
derness and  sensibility  of  Zuma 
were  equal  to  the  charms  of  her 
person;  she  formed  the  happiness 
of  her  husband,  and  lived  only  for 
him  and  for  a  child,  two  years  of 
age,  of  which  she  was  the  mother. 

Another  chief,  named  Azan, 
next  to  Ximeo,  possessed  the  great- 
est ascendance  over  the  Indians. 
Azan  was  violent  and  cruel,  and 
no  natural  virtue  tempered  the  in- 
stinct of  fury  by  which  he  was  con- 
stantly animated.  These  two  chiefs 
believed  themselves  to  be  of  illus- 
trious origin,  they  boasted  of  their 
descent  from  the  royal  race  of  the 
Incas. 

A  few  days  after  the  arrival  of 
the  new  viceroy,  Ximeo  convoked, 
for  the  following  night,  a  noctur- 
nal meeting  on  the  hill  of  the  Tree 
of  Health,  thus  they  designated  the 
tree  from  which  is  obtained  the 
quinquina,  or  Peruvian  bark.  "M}r 
friends,"  he  said,  when  they  had 
all  collected,  "  a  new  tyrant  is 
about  to  reign  over  us:  let  us  re- 
peat our  oaths  of  just  revenge. 
Alas!  we  dare  utter  them  only 
when  we  are  surrounded  by  dark- 


ness!  Unhappy  children  of  the 
Sun,  we  are  reduced  to  conceal 
ourselves  amidst  the  shades  of 
night!  Let  us  renew  around  the 
Tree  of  Health  the  awful  contract 
which  binds  us  for  ever  to  conceal 
our  secrets."  Ximeo  then,  in  a 
more  elevated  and  firm  voice,  pro- 
nounced the  following  words:  "We 
swear  never  to  discover  to  the  chil- 
dren of  Europe  the  divine  virtues  of 
this  sacred  tree,  the  only  treasure 
which  remains  to  us!  Woe  to  the 
faithless  and  perjured  Indian  who, 
being  seduced  by  false  virtue,  or 
fear,  or  weakness,  shall  reveal  this 
secret  to  the  destroyers  of  his  gods, 
of  his  sovereigns,  and  of  his  coun- 
try!  Woe  to  the  coward  who  shall 
make  a  gift  of  this  treasure  of  health 
to  the  barbarians  who  have  ensla- 
ved us,  and  whose  ancestors  burned 
our  temples  and  cities,  invaded 
our  plains,  and  bathed  their  hands 
in  the  blood  of  our  fathers,  after 
having  inflicted  on  them  unheard-of 
torments  ! — Let  them  keep  the  gold 
which  they  have  wrested  from  us, 
and  of  which  they  are  insatiable, 
that  gold  which  has  cost  them  so 
many  crimes;  but  we  will  at  least 
reserve  to  ourselves  this  gift  of 
Heaven  ! — Should  a  traitor  ever 
arise  amongst  us,  we  swear  to  pur- 
sue and  to  exterminate  him,  though 
he  should  be  our  father,  our  bro- 
ther, or  our  son.  We  swear, 
should  he  be  engaged  in  the  bonds 
of  marriage,  to  pursue  in  him  his 
wife  and  children,  if  they  have  not 
been  his  accusers,  and  if  his  chil- 
dren are  in  the  cradle,  to  sacrifice 
them,  so  that  his  guilty  race  may 
be  for  ever  extinct. — My  friends, 
pronounce  from  your  inmost  souls 
these  formidable  oaths,  the  form 
of  which  was  bequeathed  to  you  by 
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your  grandfathers,  and  which  you 
have  already  so  many  tiim  s  repeat- 
ed !" — "  Yes,  yes,"  the  Indians  ex- 
claimed with  one  voice,  "  we  pro- 
nounce all   these  imprecations  a- 
gainst  him  who  shall    betray    this 
secret;   we  swear  to  keep  it  with 
inviolable  fidelity,    to  endure  the 
most  dreadful  torments  and  even 
death  itself,  rather  than  reveal  it." 
"  Look  back,"  said  the  ferocious 
Azan,  "  on   the  early  days  of  our 
subjection,  at  that  terrible  period 
when  millions  of  Indians  were  put 
to  the  torture;  not  one  would  save 
his  life  bv  the  disclosure  of  this  se- 
cret, which  our  countrymen   have 
Kept   locked  within   their    bosoms 
i or  more  than  two  hundred  years! 
Judge  then,  whether  we  can  invent 
a    punishment    sufficiently    severe 
for  him   who   may  betray  it  !    For 
my  own   part,  I  once  more  swear, 
that  if  there  be  an  Indian  among 
us   capable   of  such    a   crime,    he 
shall  perish  only  by  my  hand  ;  and 
should  he  have  a  wife,  and  children 
sucking-  at  their  mother's  breast,  I 
again  swear  to  plunge  my  poniard 
in  their  hearts !" 

This  ferocious  speech  was  not 
pronounced  withoutadesign.  Azan 
hated  the  young  Mirvan,  the  son 
of  Ximeo,  not  merely  because  he 
did  not  carry  his  animosity  against 
the  Spaniards  to  a  sufficient  length, 
but  above  all  because  Mirvan,  the 
adored  husband  of  the  beautiful 
Zuma,  and  the  father  of  a  charm- 
ing child,  was  happy.  The  wick- 
ed are  always  unfortunate  and  al- 
ways envious.  "  Azan,"  replied 
Mirvan,  *'  it  is  possible  to  keep 
one's  promise  without  possessing 
your  ferocity:  no  one  here  is  ca- 
pable of  perjury;  your  menaces 
can  therefore  excite  no  terror,  and 
f •[.  ll\  No.  XX ILL 


are  useless.  We  all  know,  that  in 
excuse  for  cruelty  you  neither  want 
a  traitor  to  pursue  nor  a  crime  to 
punish."  Azan,  irritated,  was  about 
to  reply;  but  Ximeo  prevented  a 
violent  dispute,  by  representing 
the  imprudence  and  danger  of  use- 
lessly prolonging  these  clandestine 
assemblies,  and  all  immediately 
dispersed. 

The  Indians  being  forced  to  dis- 
semble, maintained  an  appearance 
of  respect  and  submission.     A  nu- 
merous troop  of  young  Indian  wo- 
men, carrying  baskets  of  flowers, 
assembled  at  the  gates  of  Lima  to 
receive  the  vice-queen.     Zuma  was 
at  their  head,  and  the  countess  was 
so  struck  with  her  beauty,  her  grace, 
and  the  gentle  expression  of   her 
countenance,  that  in  the  course  of 
a  few  days  she  expressed  a  wish  to 
have  her  among  the  number  of  In- 
dian slaves  who  were  employed  in 
the  interior  of  the  palace  for   the 
service   of   the  vice-queen.     The 
countess  quickly  conceived  such  a 
friendship  for  Zuma,  that  she  at- 
tached her  to  the   private  service 
of  her  chamber   and   her  person. 
This  favour  seemed  an  act  of  im- 
prudence in  the  eyes  of  Beatrice, 
whose   mind  was   so   prepossessed 
by  the  accounts  she  had  heard  of 
the    perfidy    of   the    Indians,   that 
notwithstanding  the  natural  gene- 
rosity of  her  character,  she  yielded 
to  every  sinister  alarm   and  every 
black  suspicion  which  gloomy  dis- 
trust and   terror  were  capable  of 
inspiring:  she    was   excusable;  it 
was  her  friend's  safety,  and  not  her 
own,  that  excited   her  apprehen- 
sions!    She  observed  with  distress 
the  friendship' of  the  vice-queen 
for  an  Indian  female,  and  the  wo- 
men of  the  countess  conceived  an 
Q  Q 
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extreme  jealousy  of  Zuma.  They 
took  advantage  of  the  weakness  of 
Beatrice  to  iill  her  mind  with  pre- 
judice: they  represented  Zuma  as 
being  false,  dissembling,  and  am- 
bitious, and  one  who  fancied  that 
her  pleasing  person  would  pardon 
every  act  of  presumption ;  that  she 
was  far  from  loving  the  countess, 
and  that  she  entertained  an  invete- 
rate abhorrence  of  the  Spaniards. 
Theysoon  wentstill  greater  lengths, 
and  attributed  to  her  the  most  ex- 
travagant discourse.  Beatrice  did 
not  indeed  give  credit  to  all  that 
was  related  to  her,  but  she  concei- 
ved a  degree  of  inquietude  and 
distrust  which  inspired  her  with  a 
real  aversion  for  Zuma.  This  en- 
mity became  the  stronger  when 
she  found  that  Zuma  was  immove- 
ably  fixed  in  the  good  graces  of  the 
vice-queen,  who  daily  testified 
more  and  more  attachment  towards 
the  object  of  so  much  hatred,  injus- 
tice, and  calumny.  Zuma,' on  her 
part,  entertained  the  tenderest  af- 
fection for  the  countess  :  neverthe- 
less, to  avoid  disagreeable  scenes, 
she  almost  wholly  confined  herself 
to  her  own  chamber,  and  seldom 
appeared  except  when  the  count- 
ess required  her  services. 

The  viceroy  spared  no  endea- 
vours to  render  himself  beloved  by 
the  Indians;  but  ilie  latter  had 
known  instances  of  several  viceroys 
having  manifested  mildness, justice, 
and  affability  at  the  commence- 
ment of  their  government,  who 
afterwards  belied  all  these  happy- 
promises.  Thus  the  real  goodness 
or  the  count  made  no  favourable 
impression  upon  them.  They  re- 
garded it  as  h}'pocrisy  or  weakness 
occasioned  by  fear  on  account  of 
the  sudden  death  of  the  secretary  of 
kis  predecessor. 


The  countess  had  now  resided 
about  four  months  at  Lima,  and  a 
visible  decline  had  taken  place  in 
her  health.  This  distressing  change 
was  at  first  attributed  to  the  burn- 
ing heat  of  the  climate ;  but  her  in- 
disposition daily  augmented,  alarm 
was  entertained  for  her  safety,  and 
she  was  at  length  suddenly  attacked 
with  a  tertian  fever.  Every  reme- 
dy known  at  that  period  was  em- 
ployed without  effect.  The  anxi- 
ety of  Beatrice  knew  no  bounds  ; 
she  privately  questioned  the  phy- 
sician who  had  come  from  Spain  in 
the  suite  of  the  viceroy,  but  who, 
regarding  the  case  as  hopeless, 
spoke  in  a  mysterious  way,  and 
even  hinted  that  he  attributed  the 
illness  of  the  countess  to  some  ex- 
traordinary cause,  of  which  he 
could  give  no  account.  His  air  of 
dismay  and  apparent  wish  to  con- 
ceal his  real  opinion,  all  tended  to 
inspire  Beatrice  with  the  horrible 
idea,  that  her  friend  was  dying  by 
the  effect  of  slow  poison.  She  en- 
joyed not  a  moment's  rest:  though 
she  cautiously  hid  her  suspicions 
from  the  countess,  and  even  from 
the  count,  yet  she  found  it  impos- 
sible to  dissemble  with  two  of  the 
countess's  women,  who  used  every 
effort  to  strengthen  the  notion  she 
had  imbibed.  But  who  could  have 
committed  this  horrible  crime  ? 
None  but  Zuma — Zuma,  who  was 
privileged  to  enter  the  apartment 
of  the  vice-queen  at  every  hour. 
But  Zuma,  whom  the  countess  bad 
overwhelmed  with  acts  of  bounty, 
what  interest  could  have  prompted 
her  to  this  atrocity  ?  Hatred  is  ever 
ready  with  replies  to  serve  her  own 
purposes.  Zuma  was  hypocritical, 
vain,  and  ambitious,  and  she  more- 
over entertained  a  secret  and  cri- 
minal passion  for  the  viceroy.     In 
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*  word,  she  was  an  Indian,  and  had 
been  familiarized  from  her  infancy 
with  the  blackest  of  crimes. 

Beatrice  for  some  time  laboured 
to  repel  these  horrible  suspicions, 
but  she  helield  the  existence  of  her 
friend  rapidly  declining,  and  her 
terror  no  longer  allowed  her  to  rea- 
son and  observe  with  her  own  eyes  ; 
she  lent  a  ready  ear  to  every  accu- 
sation, and  gave  credit  to  the  most 
extravagant  calumny.  In  the  mean 
time  the  viceroy  experienced  the 
bitterest  anguish  of  mind;  and 
without  imagining  the  commission 
of  any  crime,  he  felt  the  utmost 
alarm  at  the  long  continuation  of 
the  countess's  indisposition.  How- 
ever, a  favourable  change  in  the 
state  of  the  patient  kindled  a  ray  of 
hope,  which  beamed  for  the  space 
of  a  day  or  two.  The  physician, 
overjoyed,  pronounced  her  recove- 
ry to  be  almost  certain;  suspicion 
gradually  slumbered,  and  Beatrice 
seemed  restored  to  new  existence. 
She  did  not,  however,  revoke  the 
private  orders  she  had  given  for 
secretly  watching  Zuma,  and  ne- 
ver permitted  her  to  enter  the 
chamber  in  which  were  deposited 
the  various  medicinal  draughts  pre- 
pared for  the  countess. 

Amidst  all  these  different  agita- 
tions, the  thoughts  of  the  innocent 
and  sensible  Zuma  were  turned 
wholly  on  the  vice-queen,  whom 
she  loved  with  all  the  sincerity  of  a 
pure  and  grateful  soul.  She  was 
afflicted  to  the  utmoston  reflecting, 
that  there  existed  an  infallible  re- 
medy to  which  she  dared  not  di- 
rect her.  Zuma  well  knew  the 
horrible  oaths  by  which  the  Indians 
had  bound  themselves  never  to  re- 
veal this  secret.  Had  her  own  life 
done  been  marked  out  as  the  sa- 


crifice, sli£  would  not  for  a  moment 
have  hesitated  to  divulge  all  she 
knew;  but  her  husband  and  her 
son  must  have  been  the  certain  vic- 
tims of  such  a  declaration  :  finally, 
she  was  aware  that  the  vindictive 
Ximeo,  the  better  to  insure  himself 
of  her  discretion,  had  placed  her 
beloved  child  as  a  hostage  in  the 
hands  of  the  ferocious  Azan,  and 
Thamis,  another  Indian  chief,  who, 
though  less  cruel  than  Azan,  was 
animated  by  an  ecpjal  hatred  of  the 
Spaniards.  Zuma,  therefore,  dared 
not  confide  her  grief  to  Mirvan  ; 
she  smothered  her  tears,  and  de«» 
plorcd  her  fate  in  silence.  Her  af- 
fliction was  suddenly  increased,  for 
the  feeble  hope  which  had  been 
entertained  of  the  countess's  reco- 
very soon  vanished  ;  the  fever  re- 
turned with  redoubled  violence; 
!  the  physician  declared  her  life  to 
1  be  in  danger,  and  that  the  countess 
could  not  support  another  such  at- 
tack, should  it  be  renewed  within 
twelve  days  or  a  fortnight.  Uni- 
versal dismay  prevailed  throughout 
the  palace.  This  cruel  declaration 
plunged  the  count  and  Beatrice 
into  despair,  and  rent  the  heart  of 
Zuma.  The  vice-queen,  who  was 
fully  aware  of  her  situation,  mani- 
fested as  much  courage  as  gentle- 
ness and  piety;  the  resignation  of 
the  happiest  life,  when  accompa- 
nied by  the  consciousness  of  per- 
fect purity,  is  always  a  calm  sacri- 
fice :  she  received,  by  her  own  de- 
sire, all  the  sacraments.  She  took 
a  tender  farewell  of  her  friend  and 
husband,  having  exhorted  the  lat- 
ter to  watch  over  the  happiness  of 
the  Indians,  and  particularly  that, 
of  her  dear  Zuma  ;  and  she  resign- 
ed herself  wholly  to  the  consolations 
of  religion.  Zuma,  who  had  been 
Q  Q  2 
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a  witness  to  this  pathetic  scene, 
could  no  longer  withstand  the  ex- 
cess of  her  grief;  her  health,  which 
had  heen  in  a  declining  state  for 
the  space  of  three  months,  now 
yielded  to  the  weight  of  her  afflic- 
tion, and  she  was  attacked  that  very 
evening  with  the  disorder  which 
threatened  the  life  of  the  countess, 
the  tertian  fever.  After  she  had 
sustained  two  or  three  violent  at- 
tacks, Mirvan,  with  the  consent  of 
the  Indians,  secretly  conveyed  to 
her  the  precious  powder  which  was 
to  operate  her  cure;  on  condition, 
however,  that  she  should  not  be 
entrusted  with  it  in  any  largequan- 
tity,  but  should  daily  receive  an  j 
allowance  sufficient  for  one  dose,  j 
Zuma  received  in  the  morning  the  ; 
first  dose,  which  was  to  be  taken 
before  she  retired  to  rest  in  the 
evening.  When  she  was  alone,  she 
looked  steadfastly  on  the  powder; 
her  countenance  was  bathed  in 
tears,  and  raising  her  eyes  to  Hea- 
ven, "  Great  God,"  she  exclaimed, 
"  I  am  inspired  by  thee! — I  can 
only  save  her  by  sacrificing  my 
own  life;  my  resolution  is  fixed — 
I  will  never  disclose  the  mighty  se- 
cret. My  death  will  expiate  my 
compassion,  even  in  their  eyes; 
besides,  they  will  never  suspect 
such  an  act  of  devotion,  and  will 
attribute  her  cure  to  the  help  of 
medicine.  I  shall  neither  endan- 
ger the  safety  of  Mirvan  nor  my 
child;  I  shall  not  betray  the  se- 
crets of  my  countrymen:  I  shall 
die,  hut  the  countess  will  live. 
What  signifies  the  existence  of 
poor  Zuma? — and  how  precious  is 
the  life  of  that  daughter  of  Heaven, 
who  has  employed  her  power  only 
to  assist  the  unfortunate  and  con- 
sole the  afflicted  —  that  generous 


protectress  of  all  who  pine  in  po- 
verty and  slavery,  and  whose  fal- 
tering voice  but  now  sent  forth  a 
prayer  for  the  cruel  Indians  who 
suffer  her  to  languish!  —  O  my 
benefactress!  even  though  sur- 
rounded by  the  shades  of  death, 
you  did  not  forget  your  faithful 
Zuma!  I  heard  your  lips  pronounce 
a  blessing  on  her  name  ! — Yes,  by 
the  sacred  light  of  the  Sun,  I  swear 
that  I  will  save  you  !"  With  these 
words  Zuma  wrapped  up  the  pow- 
der of  the  quinquina,  concealed  it 
in  her  bosom,  and  rose  from  her 
chair ;  then  suddenly  stopping,  she 
began  to  reflect  on  the  means  of 
introducing  herself  unperceived 
into  the  closet  where  the  drink  in- 
tended for  the  countess  was  placed. 
She  had  no  idea  of  the  suspicions 
entertained  against  her,  nor  of  the 
precautions  which  had  been  adopt- 
ed to  render  this  closet  inaccessi- 
ble to  her  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the 
Indian  slaves  ;  she  merely  suppo- 
sed, that  since  the  illness  of  the 
vice-queen  her  Spanish  women  had 
appropriated  to  themselves  the  task 
of  attending  on  her  person,  either 
through  fear  or  jealousy,  or  one  of 
those  customs  to  which  she  had 
heard  them  so  frequently  allude, and 
which  they  termed  etiquette.  She 
resolved  to  enter  the  closet  during 
the  night,  after  the  maid  who  slept 
there  had  retired  to  rest;  and  in 
case  of  her  being  discovered,  she 
had  determined  to  say,  anxiety  had 
induced  her  to  quit  her  chamber  to 
inquire  after  the  state  of  the  count- 
ess. At  the  same  time,  wishing  to 
ascertain  whether  she  could  intro- 
duce herself  into  the  closet  without 
passing  through  the  apartment  of 
the  vice-queen,  she  descended  into 
a  long  corridor,  and  having  looked 
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cautiously  around  her,  sjie  disco- 
vered a  small  side  door,  which,  as 
she  previously  supposed,  commu- 
nicated with  the  closet :  the  key- 
was  in  the  lock,  and  she  determined 
to  enter  in  this  way  during  the 
night.  She  then  speedily  returned 
to  her  chamher. 

,  In  conformity  with  the  orders 
of  Beatrice,  Zuma's  conduct  was 
watched  with  the  utmost  minute- 
ness, and  the  servants  of  the  palace 
hastened  to  inform  Beatrice  that 
JMirvan  had  been  to  visit  her  that 
very  day;  that  one  of  the  maids 
who  had  been  stationed  at  the  door 
to  listen  to  their  conversation,  had 
not  been  able  to  collect  a  single 
word,  in  consequence  of  the  low 
tone  of  voice  in  which  they  dis- 
coursed, but  that  Mirvan  was  ex- 
cessively agitated  on  departing; 
that  Zu ma  had  descended  the  stair- 
case, had  searched  about  the  corri- 
dor, examining  every  door,  and 
that  on  discovering  that  which  led 
into  the  closet,  she  indicated  evi- 
dent signs  of  fear  lest  she  should 
be  surprised,  and  that  she  finally 
escaped  to  her  own  apartment. 
Beatrice  shuddered  at  this  recital  : 
she  immediately  foresaw  that  Zuma 
entertained  the  design  of  introdu- 
cing herself  into  the  closet  during 
the  night ;  she  ordered  the  women 
to  warn  her  of  the  moment  when 
Zuma  should  quit  her  chamber, 
and,  at  thesame  time, directed  them 
to  avoid  entering  the  closet,  and  to 
leave  the  key  in  the  door.  Bea- 
trice without  delay  communicated 
all  she  had  heard  to  the  viceroy, 


who,  without  adopting  her  suspi- 
cions, was  nevertheless  filled  with 
amazement  at  the  story,  and  agreed 
to  conceal  himself  in  the  closet. 

About  one  hour  after  sunset,  the 
servants  came  to  inform  Beatrice 
that  Zuma  was  descending  the 
staircase,  but  without  any  light, 
and  with  all  the  precautions  of 
mystery  and  fear.  Beatrice  and 
the  count  immediately  proceeded 
to  their  place  of  concealment.  In 
a  few  moments  they  heard  the  door 
gently  open,  and  Zuma  appeared. 
She  was  pale  and  trembling;  she 
walked  slowly  and  with  apparent 
effort.  She  looked  around  the 
chamber  with  a  countenance  which 
announced  distress  and  (ear;  she 
listened  for  some  time  at  the  door 
whichcommunicated  with  die  apart- 
ment of  the  vice-queen  ;  all  was  si- 
lent. Zuma  then  approached  the 
table,  on  which  a  medicinal  draught 
had  been  placed  in  a  decanter  of 
crystal,  for  the  purpose  of  being 
administered  to  the  countess;  she 
drew  from  her  besom  the  paper 
containing  the  quinquina  powder, 
opened  it,  and  shook  the  powder 
into  the  decanter.  The  viceroy, 
seized  with  horror,  rushed  into  the 
closet,  exclaiming, "  Wretched  wo- 
man !  what  have  you  thrown  into 
the  liquor?"  At  this  unexpected 
sight,  at  this  terriblequestion,  Zu- 
ma started  with  dismay,  the  decan- 
ter fell  from  her  hands  and  shiver- 
ed in  pieces;  she  threw  herself 
into  a  chair,  uttering  the  words,  i" 
can  undone! — and  swooned  away. 

(To  be  concluded  in  our  next.) 
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THE  SELECTOR : 

Consisting  of  interesting  Extracts  from  new  Popular, 
Publications. 

MANNERS  OF  THE  NEVV-ZEALANDERS. 

(From  Nicholas's  Narrative  of  a  Voyage  to  New- Zealand.) 


New- Zealand  is  as  little  if  not 
the  least  known  of  the  South  Sea 
Islands,  though  it  assumes  a  high 
rank  among  them,  hoth  from  its 
great  extent  and  natural  capacity 
for  improvement.  The  Rev.  Sa- 
muel Marsden,  principal  chaplain 
of  New  South  Wales,  having  de- 
termined, with  all  the  zeal  of  a  mis- 
sionary and  the  benevolence  of  a 
Christian,  to  carry  civilization  into 
this  region,  sailed  from  Port  Jack- 
son on  the  19th  November,  1814, 
in  the  Active  of  110  tons,  purcha- 
sed and  fitted  out  on  account  of 
the  Church  Missionary  Society,  to 
carry  his  design  into  effect.  Mr. 
Nicholas,  who  happened  to  be  dis- 
engaged from  mercantile  pursuits 
at  that  period,  accompanied  him. 
In  the  Active  sailed  also  from  Port 
Jackson  threeNew-Zealand  chiefs, 
Shungi,  Korra-korra,  and  Duater- 
ra,  the  latter  of  whom  had  been  for 
several  years  a  common  sailor  in 
the  English  merchant-service,  un- 
dergoing cruel  treatment  from  se- 
veral masters  of  vessels,  and  much 
hardship  in  an  attempt  to  see  King 
George,  for  which  purpose  he  left 
New-Zealand  in  a  whaler,  and  was 
brought,  alas  !  only  into  the  river 
Thames,  deceived  and  abandoned. 

In  the  course  of  her  voyage,  the 
Active  arrived  at  the  harbour  of 
Wangeroa,  of  bloody  celebrity, 
from  the  recent  massacre  of  the 
crew  of  the  Boyd,  an  English  ves- 
sel.    Anxious  to  learn  the  particu- 


lars of  this  horrid  catastrophe,  Mr. 
Marsden,  Mr.  Nicholas,  Mr.  Ken- 
dall a  schoolmaster,  Mr.  Hall  a 
carpenter  (two  of  the  intended  set- 
tlers), and  the  chiefs  Shungi  and 
Duaterra,  went  on  shore,  and  pro- 
ceeded cautiously,  with  the  latter 
as  an  advanced  guard,  to  the  en- 
campment of  these  barbarians ; 
passing  on  their  way  through  a 
large  village,  the  inhabitants  of 
which  gazed  very  earnestly  at  them, 
but  neither  spoke  to  nor  interrupt- 
ed them. 

The  moment  they  were  perceived 
by  the  Wangeroans,  one  of  their 
women  made  a  signal,  "  by  hold- 
ing up  a  red  mat,  and  waving  it  in 
the  air,  while  she  repeatedly  cried 
out  at  the  same  time,  in  a  loud  and 
shrill  voice,  ITaromai,  haromai,  ha- 
romai!  (come  hither,)  the  custom- 
ary salutation  of  friendship  and 
hospitality." 

Encouraged  by  this  cheering  in- 
vitation, which  is  invariably  held 
sacred,  they  advanced,  Duaterra 
and  Shungi  adding  to  the  bond  of 
union  by  touching  noses  in  the 
most  amicable  way  with  George 
and  Tippouie,  the  opposite  chiefs, 
who  stood  up  while  their  warriors 
were  seated  round  them  with  their 
spears  stuck  in  the  ground,  and 
paying  great  deference  to  their 
leaders.  During  the  whole  cere- 
mony of  introduction,  the  old  wo- 
man never  ceased  waving  the  red 
mat,  and  repeating  what  Duaterra 
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informed  the  Europeans  were  pray- 
ers exclusively  designed  for  die 
occasion. 

Duaterra  and  Shungi,  says  Mr. 
Nicholas,  standing  up  with  an  air 
of  unreserved  confidence,  fired  off 
their  loaded  pistols  ;  while  their  ri- 
val chiefs,  George  and  Tippouie, 
doing  the  same,  I  thought  proper 
to  follow  their  examples,  and  im- 
mediately discharged  my  fowling- 
piece.  This  conclusive  signal  of 
amity  was  regarded  hy  the  warriors, 
who  had  hitherto  remained  silent 
spectators,  as  the  prelude  to  their 
commencing  themselves,  and  in- 
stantly a  report  from  six  or  seven 
muskets  was  heard  to  reverberate 
in  our  ears;  and  spears  and  fire- 
arms coming  together  in  deafening 
collision,  the  noise  very  soon  be- 
came insupportable.  It  would  be 
hard  to  say  which  was  more  tor- 
mented during  this  conciliator}* 
exhibition,  the  ear  or  the  eye;  for 
the  war-dance  now  commencing, 
was  attended  with  such  frightful 
gesticulations,  and  such  horrible 
varieties  of  convulsive  distortions, 
that  to  see  was  no  less  painful  than 
to  hear:  yells,  shrieks,  and  roars 
answered  in  responsive  discord  to 
all  the  clashing  fury  of  their  wea- 
pons; and  the  din  made  by  this 
horde  of  savages  might  inspire 
even  the  most  resolute  mind  with 
terror  and  dismay. 

The  chiefs  were  now  in  perfect 
harmony  with  each  other,  and  the 
furious  clamour  having  ceased,  I 
had  an  opportunity  of  meditating 
on  the  scene  before  me,  while  Mr. 
Marsden  stood  in  conversation  with 
George.  It  was  certainly  a  grand 
and  interesting  spectacle.  The  sa- 
vage warriors,  amounting  to  about 
a  hundred  and  fifty  of  as  fine  men 


as  ever  took  the  field  in  r.ny  coun- 
try, were  encamped  on  a  bill  which 
rose  in  a  conical  shape  to  a  consi- 
derable height ;  and  the  many  im- 
posing singularities  they  present- 
ed, were  such  as  to  excite  a  parti- 
cular interest  in  the  mind  of  the 
beholder.  Few  of  these  men  were 
under  six  feet  in  height;  and  their 
brawny  limbs,  their  determined 
countenances,  and  their  firm  and 
martial  pace,  entitled  them  very 
justly  to  the  appropriate  designa- 
tion of  warriors. 

The  general  effect  of  their  ap- 
pearance was  heightened  by  the 
variety  of  their  dresses,  which  often 
consisted  of  many  articles  that  were 
peculiarly  becoming.  The  chiefs, 
to  distinguish  them  from  the  com- 
mon men,  wore  cloaks  of  different 
coloured  furs,  which  were  attached 
to  their  mats,  and  hung  down  over 
them  in  a  manner  not  unlike  the 
loose  jackets  of  our  hussars.  The 
dress  of  the  common  warriors  only 
wanted  the  fur  cloaks  to  make  it 
equally  rich  with  that  of  their  supe- 
riors, for  it  was  in  every  respect 
the  same,  and  sometimes  even  more 
showy.  Many  of  them  wore  mats 
which  were  fancifully  worked  round 
with  variegated  borders,  and  deco- 
rated in  other  respects  with  so  much 
curious  art,  as  to  bespeak  no  less 
the  industry  than  the  exquisite 
taste  of  the  ingenious  maker.  The 
mats  of  others  among  them  ware 
even  still  more  beautiful,  for  they 
were  of  a  velvet  softness  and  glossy 
lustre,  while  ornamented  with  de- 
vices which  were  equally  tasteful 
with  those  1  have  described.  These 
mats  were  all  made  from  the  ilax, 
and  some  dyed  with  red  ochre,  so 
that  the  appearance  they  present- 
ed was  gay  and  characteristic.*— 
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Each  individual  wore  two  of  them, 
and  some  even  more,  the  inside 
one  being  always  tied  round  the 
waist  with  a  belt.  In  this  belt  was 
stuck  their  pattoo-pattoo,  which  is 
their  principal  war-instrument,  and 
carried  with  them  at  all  times,  no 
less  for  the  purposes  of  defence  and 
attack,  than  as  a  necessary  orna- 
mental appendage.  Indeed  there 
can  be  nothing  extraordinary  in 
this,  for  the  same  is  done  in  every 
country,  polished  or  unpolished, 
the  only  difference  being  as  to  the 
weapons  borne  by  the  various  na- 
tions; and  the  warrior  of  Wange- 
roa  is  quite  as  proud  of  his  rude 
pattoo-pattoo,  as  the  vainest  mili- 
tary officer  can  possibly  be  of  his 
dangling  sabre. 

With  the  exception  of  the  chiefs, 
there  were  very  few  of  them  tat- 
tooed ;  and  all  had  their  hair  neatly 
combed  and  collected  in  a  knot 
upon  the  top  of  the  head,  where  it 
was  ornamented  with  the  long  white 
feathers  of  the  gannet.  Many  of 
them  had  decorations  which  never 
failed  to  remind  one  of  their  mar- 
tial ferocity.  These  were  the  teeth 
of  the  enemies  they  had  slain  in 
battle,  which  hung  down  from  the 
ears  of  several  of  them,  and  were 
worn  as  recording  trophies  of  their 
bloody  conquests.  But  ornaments 
less  obnoxious  than  these  to  the 
civilized  beholder  were  frequently 
seen  among  them  ;  and  I  observed 
some  of  green  jade  that  were  ex- 
tremely curious.  However,  I  could 
not  suppress  my  emotions  on  see- 
ing the  dollars  that  were  taken  from 
the  plunderers  of  the  unfortunate 
Boyd,  suspended  from  the  breasts 
of  some  of  them,  and  all  the  horror 
of  that  cruel  transaction  was  revi- 


ved in  my  mind.  But  the  orna- 
ments on  which  they  set  the  most 
value  were  rude  representations  of 
the  human  form,  made  of  green 
jade,  and  carved  with  some  inge- 
nuity. These  hung  down  from  their 
breasts  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
dollars. 

Their  instruments  of  war  were 
as  diversified  as  their  dresses  and 
decorations,  and  the  weapons  of  no 
two  of  them  were  exactly  the  same 
in  shape  and  dimensions.  The 
greater  partof  them  carried  spears ; 
but  tiiese  were  all  of  different 
lengths,  and  otherwise  made  in 
such  manner  as  to  preclude  the  idea 
of  uniformity,  though  there  were 
some  particulars  in  which  a  simi- 
larity among  the  whole  of  them 
might  be  observed.  I  remarked 
many  of  them  with  short  spears, 
which  served  them  for  the  same 
purpose  that  the  musket  is  employ- 
ed in  other  countries,  to  attack 
their  enemies  at  a  distance;  and 
this  they  generally  do  to  some  ef- 
fect, by  darting  these  spears  at 
them  with  a  sure  aim.  The  long 
spears,  which  are  headed  at  the  end 
with  whalebone  worked  down  to  an 
extremely  sharp  point,  they  use  as 
lances,  and  with  these  they  do  great 
execution  in  close  attack.  Battle- 
axes  also  were  carried  by  some  in- 
dividuals among  them,  as  likewise 
an  instrument  resembling  a  ser- 
geant's halberd,  which  had  large 
bunches  of  parrot's  feathers  tied 
round  the  top  of  it  by  way  of  orna- 
ment. Others  blandished  in  their 
hands  long  clubs  made  of  whale- 
bone, and  all  carried  the  pattoo- 
pattoo,  an  instrument  of  no  fixed 
dimensions,  though  generally  about 
eleven  or  twelve  inches  long,  and 
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four  broad.     In  shape  it  bears  some 
resemblance  to  the  battledore,  but 
is  worked  out  to  a  sharp  edge,  and 
one  blow  from  it  would  instantly 
sever  the  hardest  skull.     They  em- 
ploy them  for  the  purpose  of  knock- 
ing down  their  enemies  when  they 
come  to  close  combat,  and  indeed 
no  weapon  can  do  this  more  effec- 
tually.     Those  I  have  seen  were 
variously  made  of  the  whalebone, 
the  green  jade,  and  a  dark-coloured 
stone  susceptible  of  a  high  polish. 
The  ingenuity  the}7  evince  in  ma- 
king  these  weapons  is  really  sur- 
prising; and  I  am  fully  convinced 
that  none  of  our  best  mechanics, 
with  all  the  aid  of  suitable  tools, 
could  finish  a  more  complete  piece 
of  workmanship  in  this  line,  than 
one  of  these  savages,  whose  whole 
technical  apparatus  consists  of  a 
shell  or  a  sharp  stone.     Tippouie, 
who,  I  must  now  observe,  was  the 
brother  of  George,  had  a  weapon 
of  this  description,  which  he  had 
beat  out  of  some  bar-iron,  and  the 
polish  it  displayed  was  so  very  fine, 
that  I   could  not  have   thought  it 
possible  for  it  to  have  been  effect- 
ed by  the  simple  process  of  a  New- 
Zealander,  had  I  not  many  other 
proofs  of  the  astonishing  ingenuity 
of  these  people.     Thus  did  the  sa- 


vage instruments  of  death  present 
themselves  to  my  view  in  every 
shape,  and  the  scene  gave  rise  to 
many  powerful  sensations. 

The  fated  crew  of  the  Boyd  were 
still  present  in  my  mind;  and  the 
idea  that  I  was  at  that  very  mo- 
ment surrounded  by  the  cannibals 
who  had  butchered  them,  and  had 
seen  the  very  weapons  that  had  ef- 
fected their  slaughter,  caused  a 
chilling"  horror  to  pervade  my 
frame ;  while  looking  only  at  the 
deed  itself,  1  never  once  consider- 
ed that  it  ■might  have  been  provo- 
ked. 

But  while  my  mind  was  thus  agi- 
tated with  the  reflections  produced 
by  this  shocking  massacre,  1  con- 
templated with  surprise  the  faces 
of  the  perpetrators.  Never  did  I 
behold  any,  with  the  exception  of 
one  countenance  (George's),  that 
appeared  to  betray  fewer  indica- 
tions of  malignant  vengeance.  I 
observed,  on  the  contrary,  an  air 
of  frankness  and  sincerity  pictured 
in  them  all ;  and  the  fierceness  they 
displayed  was  not  that  of  barbarous 
fury,  impatient  for  destruction,  but 
of  determined  courage,  still  ready 
to  engage,  but  always  prepared  to 
shew  mercy. 
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(From  Nicholas's  Narrative  of  a  Voyage  to  New-Zealand.  J 

George  (the  chief  of  Wa,nge-  II  work  their  passage  to  their  own 
roa)  stated,  that  himself  and  an-  i  country.  It  happened,  he  said, 
other  of  his  countrymen  being  to-  I  however,  that  he  was  taken  so  ill 
gether  at  Port  Jackson,  they  both  himself  during  the  voyage,  as  to  be 
agreed  with  Captain  Thompson  to  ||  utterly  incapable  of  doing  his  du- 

*  The  Boyd,  a  ship  of  500  tons,  commanded  by  Captain  John  Thompson,  was 
chartered  by  government  in  1809  to  take  out  convicts  to  Botany  Bay;  "hen, 
having  completed  that  business,  she  embarked  a  number  of  passengers,  and  pro*- 
ceeded  to  New-Zealand  for  a  cargo  of  timber. 
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ty  ;  which  the  captain  not  believing 
to  be  the  case,  and  imputing  his 
inability  to  work  rather  to  laziness 
than  indisposition,  he  was  threat- 
ened, insulted,  and  abused  by  him. 
George  attempted  to  remonstrate 
against  this  severe  treatment;  but 
the  captain  being  a  man  of  a  cho- 
leric temper,  this  only  exasperated 
him  the  more,  and  it  was  in  vain 
that  the  other  told  him  he  was  a 
chief  in  his  own  country,  and  ought 
to  be  treated  with  some  respect; 
ursine  at  the  same  time  his  illness, 
and  assuring  him  that  this  was  the 
only  cause  that  prevented  him  from 
working.  The  enraged  captain 
would  pay  no  regard  to  what  he 
said,  but  calling  him  a  cookee,  coo- 
kee  (a  common  man),  had  him  tied 
up  to  the  gangway,  and  flogged 
most  severely.  This  degrading 
treatment  of  the  captain  towards 
him  taking  away  all  restraint  from 
the  ship's  company,  he  was  subject 
during  the  rest  of  their  voyage  to 
their  taunts  and  scurrilities,  and 
they  persecuted  him,  he  said,  in 
every  possible  way  that  they  could 
devise. 

Such  treatment,  it  will  readily 
be  supposed,  must  have  sunk  deep- 
ly into  a  mind  like  George's,  and 
the  revenge  he  meditated  was  no 
less  terrible  than  certain.  But 
whether  he  resolved  on  it  during 
the  voyage,  or  had  afterwards  form- 
ed the  diabolical  design,  I  was  not 
able  to  discover;  though  I  imagine 
he  had  conceived  it  before  he  got 
on  shore,  as  he  told  the  captain 
very  emphatically,  while  he  was 
derided  by  him  for  calling  himself 
a  chief,  that  he  would  find  him  to 
be  such  on  arriving  at  his  country. 
This,  however,  might  have  been 
paid  without  any  other  idea  than  to 


assure  him  of  the  fact,  and  was  a 
natural  reply  enough  to  his  taunt- 
ing incredulity.  But  a  stronger 
circumstance  than  this  leads  me  to 
suppose  that  George  had  determi- 
ned on  his  horrid  purpose  while  he 
was  yet  on  board.  On  their  arri- 
val at  New-Zealand,  the  captain, 
induced  most  probably  by  his  sug- 
gestions, ran  the  ship  into  Wan- 
geroa,  a  harbour  which,  I  believe, 
had  never  before  been  entered  by 
any  European  vessel,  and  which 
lying  in  the  very  territory  of  the 
chief  whom  they  had  so  ill  treated, 
was  recommended,  I  doubt  not,  to 
make  his  destruction  inevitable. 
He  would  not  acknowledge  to  us 
that  he  himself  suggested  this  har- 
bour to  the  captain  as  the  most 
convenient  place  for  him  to  take 
in  his  cargo,  though  from  his  eva- 
sive answers  I  am  fully  persuaded 
he  decoyed  him  into  it.  The  ship 
being  now  anchored  in  his  own 
harbour,  the  captain,  he  informed 
us,  sent  him  on  shore,  having  first 
stripped  him  of  every  thing  Eng- 
lish he  had  about  him,  to  the  very 
clothes  he  had  on,  which  were  also 
taken  from  him ;  so  that  he  was  re- 
ceived by  his  countrymen  almost 
in  a  state  of  perfect  nudity.  To 
these  he  instantly  related  all  his 
hardships,  and  the  inhuman  treat- 
ment he  had  received  on  board  : 
while  enraged  at  the  detail,  they 
unanimously  insisted  on  revenge, 
and  nothing  short  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  captain  and  the  crew, 
and  taking  possession  of  the  ves- 
sel, could  satisfy  their  fury. 

This  he  promised  to  do,  and  the 
work  of  slaughter  was  now  about 
to  commence,  while  the  devoted 
victims  remained  unconscious  of 
the  infernal  project.     The  impru- 
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deuce  and  temerity  of  Captain 
Thompson  assisted  that  vengeance 
which  his  misconduct  had  roused, 
and  were  now  displayed  in  too  evi- 
dent a  manner.  Never  once  re- 
flecting  on  the  character  of  the  sa- 
vage, whose  favourite  passion  is 
revenge,  and  not  considering  that 
his  own  tyranny  had  provoked  the 
most  signal  retaliation  that  could 
be  taken,  he  had  the  rashness  to 
leave  the  ship  unprotected,  and 
taking  a  boat's  crew  with  him,  pro- 
ceeded to  the  shore,  where  a  horde 
of  outrageous  cannibals  stood  pre- 
pared for  his  destruction.  The 
duration  of  this  dreadful  tragedy 
was  short.  He  had  scarcely  landed, 
when  he  was  knocked  down  and 
murdered  by  Tippouie,  George's 
brother;  and  his  sailors,  unhappily 
sharing  the  same  fate,  were  all 
stripped  by  the  barbarians,  who  im- 
mediately appeared  dressed  in  the 
clothes  of  their  victims,  and  went 
on  to  the  ship  to  complete  the  car- 
nage. Arriving  at  the  ship,  with 
their  revenge  unsatiated,  and  still 
raging  for  blood,  a  general  massa- 
cre of  the  remaining  part  of  the 
crew,  together  with  all  the  passen- 
gers on  board,  immediately  ensued, 
and  with  the  exception  of  four  in- 
dividuals, neither  man,  woman,  nor 
child,  of  all  that  had  left  Port  Jack- 
son, escaped  the  cruel  vengeance 
of  their  merciless  enemies.  It  was 
in  vain  they  sought  to  conceal 
themselves;  they  were  soon  disco- 
vered with  a  fatal  certainty,  and 
dragged  out  to  suffer  the  most  ex- 
cruciating torments.  Some  of  the  : 
sailors  running  up  the  rigging, 
with  the  hope  that  when  the  fury  of 
the  savages  should  have  subsided, 
their  own  lives  might  be  spared, 
met    with    the    same   late    as    the 


I  rest  of  their  unfortunate  compa- 
nions. Coming  down  at  the  re- 
quest of  Tippahee  (chief  of  ano- 
ther tribe  more  to  the  south),  who 
had,  on  that  dreadful  morning, 
come  into  the  harbour  from  the  Bay 
of  Islands,  they  put  themselves  un- 
der his  protection,  and  though  the 
old  chief  did  all  in  his  power  to 
prevent  their  being  massacred,  bis 
efforts  were  unavailing,  and  they 
fell  before  his  eyes,  the  last  vic- 
tims in  this  last  scene  of  blood  and 
horror.  But  here  I  am  wrong,  this 
was  not  the  last  scene,  for  there 
was  one  more  at  which  humanity 
will  shudder,  as  well  as  the  person 
who  records  it.  These  savages, 
not  satisfied  with  the  vengeance 
they  had  already  taken,  and  true 
to  their  character  as  cannibals, 
feasted  themselves  on  the  dead  bo- 
dies of  their  victims,  devouring  the 
mangled  flesh  till  their  inhuman 
appetites  were  completely  glutted. 
The  four  w  ho  had  escaped  the  cruel 
destiny  of  all  the  rest,  consisted  of 
a  woman,  two  children,  and  the 
cabin-boy  ;  these,  except  the  last, 
had  fortunately  eluded  the  search 
of  the  barbarians  till  their  thirst  of 
blood  was  satiated,  and  then  being 
discovered,  were  spared,  and  treat- 
ed with  some  kindness.  The  ca- 
bin-boy having,  during  the  voyage, 
ingratiated  himself  into  favour  with 
George  by  several  acts  of  friend- 
ship, had  now  the  good  fortune  to 
receive  that  reward,  which  of  all 
others  was  the  most  valuable  to 
him,  his  life.  The  chief,  impi  _  - 
ed  with  a  grateful  recollection  of 
his  kind  offices,  received  him  in  an 
affectionate  manner ;  while  he  ran 
to  him  for  protection,  and  crying 
out  in  a  piteous  strain,  "  George, 
you  won't  kill  me  r"  he  was  answer- 
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ed  by  the  other,  who  shewed  that, 
with  all  his  cruelty,  lie  was  capable 
of  gratitude,  "  No,  my  boy,  I  won't 
kill  you,  you  are  a  good  boy ;"  and 
taken  by  him  under  his  own  im- 
mediate care. 

Such  was  the  end  of  the  unfor- 
tunate Boyd,  and  such  the  melan- 
choly fate  of  a  number  of  people 


all  cut  off  in  the  prime  of  life,  and 
lost  to  their  country,  their  friends, 
and  their  dearest  connections,  by 
the  intemperate  violence  of  one 
individual.  Not  less,  I  should 
suppose,  than  seventy  human  be- 
ings were  destroyed  in  this  furious 
carnage. 
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PLATE  27.— BALL   DRESS. 

A  soft  white  satin  slip,  over 
which  is  worn  a  dress  composed  of 
white  spotted  gauze.  7'he  body, 
which  is  cut  extremely  low  all  round 
the  bust,  is  finished  by  a  light  quil- 
ling of  blond,  which  stands  up 
round  the  bosom,  and  a  full  bow  of 
ribbon  in  the  centre  of  the  breast, 
which  has  an  effect  at  once  tasteful 
and  delicate.  Long  sleeve,  com- 
posed of  transparent  gauze,  which 
is  striped  with  satin  ;  these  stripes 
are  byas,  and  they  are  each  orna- 
mented in  the  middle  of  the  arm 
with  a  pearl  button  :  it  is  finished 
at  bottom  by  a  single  fall  of  blond. 
Half-sleeve,  to  correspond  with  the 
body.  For  the  trimming  of  the 
skirt  we  refer  to  our  print,  as  we 
are  not  permitted  to  describe  it: 
we  can  only  say  that  the  materials 
are  extremely  elegant  and  novel. 
The  hair  is  dressed  rather  high 
behind.  The  front  hair  is  parted 
on  the  forehead,  and  disposed  in 
light  loose  ringlets  on  each  side  of 
the  face.  Head-dress  a  fichu  a  la 
Marmotte,  composed  of  rich  blond 
and  satin,  and  tied  at  the  side  in  a 
bow  of  the  same  materials.  Ear- 
rings and  necklace  pearl  and  topaz. 


White  satin  slippers,  and  white  kid 
gloves. 

PLATE  28. — WALKING   DRESS. 

Cambric  muslin  high  dress,  the 
lower  part  of  the  body  made  full, 
and  the  upper  part,  which  is  tight 
to  the  bust,  composed  entirely  of 
rich  work.  A  row  of  pointed  work 
forms  a  narrow  pelerine,  which  is 
brought  rather  high  on  the  bosom, 
and  ends  in  a  point  in  front.  The 
bottom  of  the  skirt  is  finished  by  a 
deep  flounce  and  heading,  com- 
posed of  the  same  material,  which 
is  surmounted  by  a  row  of  soft 
muslin  houffom  let  in  at  small  dis- 
tances from  each  other.  Over  this 
dress  is  worn  a  spencer,  composed 
of  gros  de  Naples,  ornamented  with 
figured  buttons,  which  are  inter- 
mixed with  a  light,  novel,  and  ele- 
gant trimming.  For  the  form  of 
the  body  we  refer  our  readers  to 
our  print.  The  sleeve,  of  a  mode- 
rate width,  is  finished  at  the  wrist, 
to  correspond  with  the  body,  by  a 
double  row  of  buttons  and  trim- 
ming intermixed.  The  epaulette, 
of  a  new  and  singularly  pretty 
form,  is  edged  with  trimming,  and 
finished  with  buttons  on  the  shoul- 
der.    Autumnal  bonnet,  the  front 
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rather  large,  and  of  a  very  becom- 
ing shape;  the  crown  low:  it  is 
tied  under  the  chin  by  a  large  bow 
of  ribbon.  We  are  interdicted  from 
describing  either  the  novel  and  ele- 
sant  materials  of  which  this  bon- 
net  is  composed,  or  the  ornament 
which  finishes  it  in  front.  Swans- 
down  muff,  lilac  sandais,  and  pale 
lemon-colour  kid  gloves. 

We  have  been  favoured  this 
month  with  both  our  dresses  by  a 
lady,  one  of  our  subscribers,  who 
purchased  them,  we  understand,  at 
Mrs.  Bell's  in  St.  James's-street. 


GENERAL   OBSERVATIONS    ON 
FASHION    AND    D  It  CSS. 

The  present  month  is  one  which 
rarely  affords  us  any  considerable 
change  to  present  to  our  fair  read- 
ers in  promenade  dress.  There  is 
indeed  some  alteration  in  the  ma- 
terials, but  little  in  the  manner  of 
making  them  up  ;  for  there  is  rare- 
ly a  sufficient  number  of  fashion- 
ables in  town  to  stimulate  the  in- 
vention of  our  tonish  marchandes 
des  modes,  who  generally  reserve 
their  most  striking  novelties  tijl  af- 
ter Christmas.  The  few  belles  who 
occasionally  appear  on  foot  at  pre- 
sent, are  generally  seen  in  white 
merino  cloth  spencers,  stout  sars- 
net  pelisses,  or  large  India  scarfs, 
which  are  put  on  shawl  fashion, 
and  wrapped  very  closely  round 
the  bust. 

Our  researches  have  served  to 
furnish  us  with  only  one  elegant 
novelty  in  promenade  dress,  and 
that  we  have  presented  to  our  read- 
ers in  our  print.  We  must,  how- 
ever, observe,  that  this  dress  is  as 
generally  adopted  for  carriage  cos- 
tume, for  which  it  is  certainly  very 
appropriate,  as  for  the  promenade. 


Plain  walking  bonnets, composed 
of  Leghorn,  are  still  considered 
genteel,  but  they  are  beginning  to 
be  superseded  by  beaver,  which 
are  much  in  request,  with  silk  pe- 
lisses or  cloth  spencers.  They  are 
generally  lined  and  trimmed  with 
satin  to  match  the  trimming  of  the 
spencer  or  pelisse,  and  ornament- 
ed with  a  full  plume  of  low  fea- 
thers, which  are  of  the  same  colour 
as  the  bonnet,  but  tipped  at  the 
ends  to  correspond  with  the  trim- 
ming. They  are  of  various  shapes, 
but  that  called  the  French  is  most 
fashionable. 

Carriage  dress  is  lighter  than  we 
remember  it  at  this  season  in  gene- 
ral. Black  satin  spencers  and  shawl 
pelisses  are  generally  worn  over 
cambric  dresses;  the  former  are 
made  in  a  similar  style  to  the  one 
given  in  our  print,  and  their  effect 
on  white  dresses  is  uncommonly 
rich  and  elegant.  The  pelisses 
which  are  in  imitation  of  Cache- 
mire,  are  made  in  a  style  of  uncom- 
mon simplicity:  the  back  is  plain, 
the  fulness  thrown  very  much  be- 
hind ;  they  fit  the  shape  exactly  in 
front,  and  have  in  general  a  little 
collar,  which  comes  close  round 
the  throat.  A  plain  long  sleeve, 
bound  at  the  wrist  with  ribbon, 
which  is  generally  the  trimming 
used  for  these  pelisses;  they  are 
edged  with  it.  Swansdown  muffs 
and  tippets  are  invariable  append- 
ages to  these  pelisses;  and  the 
very  elegant  bonnet  given  in  our 
print  is  also  much  worn  with  them. 
Cambric  muslin  is  still  in  the 
highest  request  for  dishabille,  but 
striped  or  jaconot  muslin  is  very 
little  worn.  We  saw  the  other  day 
a  new  morning  ttress,  the  effect  of 
which    was  whimsical,    but  rather 
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advantageous  to  the  figure:  the 
skirt  is  flounced  pretty  high,  the 
body  fastened  behind,  the  back  is 
full,  and  so  is  the  lower  part  of  the 
front.  It  is  finished  round  the 
throat  by  three  rouleaus  of  clear 
muslin,  which  completely  envelope 
the  throat,  and  stand  up  round  the 
chin.  A  piece  of  muslin,  which  is 
cut  in  the  form  of  a  half-handker- 
chief, is  put  on  as  a  pelerine:  it  is 
open  and  crosses  behind, and  comes 
straight  down  the  front  on  each  side 
till  it  meets  the  top  flounce.  This 
curious  kind  of  pelerine  is  also 
flounced;  and  although  the  quan- 
tity of  trimming,  which,  we  must 
observe,  ought  to  be  soft  muslin,  is 
rather  detrimental  to  a  very  little 
figure,  to  belles  of  a  tolerable  size 
it  is  becoming,  and  if  made  in  light 
materials  would  have  a  most  grace- 
ful effect. 

Before  we  proceed  to  speak  of 
dinner  dress,  we  must  express  a 
hope,  that  we  shall  soon  have  some 
novelties  in  trimming  to  present  to 
our  fair  readers.  Much  has  been 
already  done  for  the  relief  of  our 
distressed  manufacturers,  but  we 
grieve  to  say  that  much  yet  remains 
to  be  done.  Fancy  trimmings  used 
to  give  employment  to  hundreds 
of  industrious  tradespeople,  who 
are  now  starving,  and  the  far  great- 
er part  of  them  being  females,  are 
absolutely  incapable  of  gaining  a 
livelihood  in  any  other  way.  We 
have  heard  with  pleasure,  that  se- 
veral ladies  of  distinguished  rank 
have  expressly  ordered  a  fashion- 
able marchande  des  modes,  who  is 
employed  by  them,  to  use  fancy 
trimmings  for  their  dresses  during 
the  winter.  We  hope  this  exam- 
ple will  be  generally  followed. 

Muslin  is  now  little  worn  for  din- 


ner dress,  but  silks,  satins,  and  pop- 
lins are  universally  in  request. — 
Waists  still  continue  very  short, 
backs  are  as  broad  as  ever,  and 
sleeves  in  general  of  a  moderate 
breadth.  Bodies  now  always  cor- 
respond in  colour  with  the  skirts, 
but  they  are  frequently  made  of 
satin  for  either  sarsnet  or  poplin 
skirts.  Three-quarter  high  bodies 
are  very  much  in  request  for  din- 
ner dress,  andjichus  are  more  worn 
than  they  have  been  for  some  years. 
Blond,  satin,  and  ribbon  still  con- 
tinue the  favourite  trimmings;  Bri- 
tish net  is  also  in  considerable  re- 
quest. Embroidered  and  shaded 
ribbons  are  much  used,  and  are  fre- 
quently so  disposed  as  to  have  a 
very  novel  appearance.  British 
net,  when  used  for  flounces,  is  fre- 
quently surmounted  by  corkscrew- 
rolls  of  shaded  ribbon  ;  and  the 
edges  of  these  flounces  are  some- 
times scolloped,  and  slightly  em- 
broidered either  in  floss,  silk,  or 
chenille,  which  has  an  uncommon- 
ly pretty  effect. 

Gauzesof  every  description,  that 
is  to  say,  plain,  striped,  sprigged, 
and  spotted,  are  in  estimation  for 
full  dress.  Coloured  satins,  trim- 
med either  with  blond,  British  net, 
or  rouleaus  of  white  satin,  are  worn 
by  matronly  ladies,  as  are  also  co- 
loured crapes  over  white  satin. 

Corvettes  for  half  dress  are  made 
much  lower  than  they  were  in  the 
crown,  and  consequently  more  be- 
coming. They  are  sometimes  quar- 
tered by  rouleaus  of  satin,  some- 
times by  corkscrew-rolls  of  shaded 
ribbon.  One  of  the  prettiest  which 
we  have  seen  was  composed  of 
blond, with  corkscrew-rolls  of  blush- 
coloured  ribbon  spotted  with  white. 
A  piece  of  blond,  let  in  very  full 
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round  the  top  of  the  crown,  was 
confined  l>y  small  rosettes  of  the 
same  coloured  ribbon:  it  is  trim- 
med with  narrow  blond,  tied  under 
the  chin  with  ribbon  to  correspond, 
and  finished  by  a  single  Provence 
rose  placed  at  one  side. 

The  hair  is  very  little  seen  in 
half  dress ;  a  few  light  ringlets  just 
peep  out  on  each  side  from  under 
the  cap,  which  is  generally  placed 
so  forward  as  to  shade  the  forehead. 
A  few  ladies  adopt  the  Grecian 
style  of  braiding  their  hair,  but 
this  fashion  is  too  generally  unbe- 
coming to  be  universally  adopted. 

The  hind  hair  continues  to  be 
still  worn  rather  high,  but  it  is  va- 
riously disposed  in  front.  The 
most  prevailing  fashion  is  that  gi- 
ven in  our  print,  but  some  ladies 
intermix  their  ringlets  with  braids 
of  platted  hair.    Sometimes  a  string 


of  pearls  twisted  round  one  of  these 
braids,  forms  the  only  ornament  of 
the  hair  in  full  dress.  The  effect 
is  very  striking  in  dark  hair. 

Toques  continue  to  be  fashionable 
in  full  dress,  and  artificial  flowers 
are  in  very  great  request.  We 
should  be  glad  to  see  them  worn  in 
smaller  quantities,  for  the  garlands, 
diadems, and  large  wreaths  in  which 
they  are  generally  disposed,  have, 
we  think,  much  too  glaring  an  ef- 
fect. 

In  half-dress  jewellery,  coral  in- 
creases in  favour.  Coloured  stones 
are  already  very  prevalent  in  full- 
dress  jewellery. 

Fashionable  colours  for  the  month 
are,  Burgundy,  which,  we  must  ob- 
serve, is  a  bright  red  of  a  peculiar- 
ly beautiful  shade — brown,  green, 
purple  of  various  shades,  deep  blue, 
and  bright  lemon-colour. 


FRENCH  FE<M. 

Paris,  Oct.  21. 

My  dear  Sophia, 

I  DARE  say  that  by  this  time 
you  have  more  than  once  shaken 
your  head  and  declared  that  I  had 
relapsed  into  my  old  habit  of  lazi- 
ness, when  in  fact  my  silence  has 
proceeded  from  a  desire  of  sending 
you  intelligence  likely  to  be  of  ser- 
vice to  you,  and  the  dear  little  cir- 
cle who  model  your  dresses  by  the 
descriptions  I  am  able  to  give  you, 
of  those  worn  by  our  Parisian  hie- 
ganlcs;  and  as  I  flatter  myself  I 
have  now  a  bedget  fall  of  intelli- 
gence, of  more  value  (to you  I  mean, 
my  dear,)  than  that  of  a  minister  of 
state,  I  will  without  farther  circum- 
locution proceed  to  open  it. 

Muslin,  so  long  in  favour  for  the 
promenade,  is  now  very  partially 
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worn;  it  has  been  superseded  by 
gowns  of  white  and  coloured  meri- 
no cjoth  and  shawl  dresses.  Levan- 
tine has  also  made  its  appearance, 
though  much  earlier  than  usual ; 
and  velvet  spencers  begin  to  be  in 
some  request.  White,  which  was 
for  such  a  length  of  time  in  estima- 
tion, begins  now  to  be  out  of  fa- 
vour, and  our  promenades  present 
a  dazzling  variety  of  colours  of  the 
most  brilliant  and  beautiful  hue. 
Clush-colour,  deep  blue,  all  the 
shades  of  rose-colour,  dark  slate, 
green,  and  bright  citron,  are  now 
worn  in  dressess.  As  to  the  form 
of  those  most  in  request  for  the 
promenade,  it  is  simple,  and  beco- 
ming to  the  shape,  provided  the 
lady  who  wears  it  is  not  too  much 
;[  en  ban  point. 
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The  skirt,  which  is  something 
fuller  than  those  of  the  last  two  or 
three  months,  though  still  made 
without  gores,  is  ornamented  ei- 
ther with  rouleausof  satin,  or  broad 
bands  of  plaid  silk  or  velvet.  The 
body  is  cut  low  ;  the  back  is  nar- 
rower than  they  have  been  worn  for 
some  time;  it  is  full,  the  fulness 
arranged  in  plaits,  and  one  side  of 
it  wraps  across  the  other.  A  piece 
of  the  same  material,  of  about  half 
a  quarter  in  breadth,  is  plaited  in 
large  plaits,  and  tacked  through 
the  middle  to  the  bottom  of  the 
waist;  it  forms  a  kind  of  jacket, 
and  has  a  very  jauntee  air.  The 
front  of  the  dress  is  quite  plain ;  it 
is  cut  so  as  to  display  the  exact 
form  of  the  bust,  and  it  just  meets 
at  the  bottom  of  the  waist.  A  very 
short  full  sleeve,  disposed  at  the 
bottom  in  large  plaits,  to  corre- 
spond with  the  waist.  Fichu  and 
plain  long  sleeve  composed  of  cam- 
bric, sometimes  finished  with  lace, 
but  oftener  worn  plain. 

Spencers  are  also  in  request; 
they  are  made  in  levantine  and  vel- 
vet, but  principally  in  the  latter: 
they  are  ornamented  with  a  profu- 
sion of  buttons  and  braiding.  The 
material  of  which  the  spencer  is 
composed  is  left  about  two  inches 
longer  than  the  waist ;  and  this 
part  is  cut  either  in  round  or  square 
pieces,  which  are  edged  with  ei- 
ther ribbon  or  braiding.  This  lit- 
tle appendage  is  very  fashionable, 
but  1  cannot  say  that  I  admire  it. 

Some  elegantes  wear  low  bodies 
of  velvet,  which  fasten  behind,  are 
ornamented  at  the  bottom  of  the 
waist,  as  I  have  described,  and  the 
bosom ;  long  sleeve,  and  plain  half- 
sleeve  edged  with  braiding.  These 
bodies,  which  are  also  called  spen- 


cers, are  very  fashionable  for  the 
promenade,  and  certainly  on  white 
merino  or  shawl  dresses  they  look 
very  well ;  but  when  they  are  worn, 
as  they  frequently  are,  over  colour- 
ed dresses,  they  have  often  a  bad 
effect,  because  the  colour  of  the 
spencer  contrasts  ill  with  that  of 
the  dress. 

The  materials  for  hats  and  bon- 
nets have  altered  for  the  better 
since  my  last  letter.  Crape,  gros 
de  Naples,  and  cambric  have  given 
place  to  silk  pluche,  which  is  of  a 
new  description :  it  is  striped  and 
watered,  and  is  really  uncommonly 
pretty:  it  is  in  general  mixed  with 
satin.  Spotted  velvet,  velvet  stri- 
ped in  shades,  and  a  beautiful  new 
kind  of  gauze  with  velvet  spots,  are 
now  the  materials  considered  most 
tonish  for  head-dresses.  The  forms 
of  chapeaux  and  capotes  have  varied 
little  since  my  last,  except  that  the 
tops  of  the  crowns  are  now  almost 
all  made  round. 

Flowers,  particularly  China  as- 
ters, are  still  in  request,  but  os- 
trich feathers  are  considered  more 
tonish :  they  are  worn  long  and 
curled  ;  there  are  generally  three  ; 
black  and  blue  are  most  fashiona- 
ble :  if  the  hat  is  black,  it  is  lined 
and  trimmed  with  blue,  and  orna- 
mented with  two  blue  feathers  and 
a  black  one  in  the  middle,  or  else 
two  black  feathers  with  a  blue  one 
between. 

I  have  lately  seen  some  very  taste- 
ful chapeaux  composed  of  striped 
pluche  cut  byas,  and  satin  ;  the  for- 
mer plain,  the  latter  full.  Plain 
pluche  is  also  partially  worn :  the 
hats  composed  of  it  are  always  ei- 
ther rose-colour  or  grej7;  they  are 
generally  ornamented  with  velvet 
auriculas.    This  flower,  so  great  a 
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favourite  with  the  Parisian  belles,  is 
rarely  made  in  velvet  so  early  in 
the  season,  but  they  are  now  begin- 
ning to  be  very  fashionable. 

The  linings  and  trimmings  of 
batsarenow  much  bettercontrastcd 
than  when  I  wrote  last.  Black  is 
lined  always  with  blue;  lemon, 
blue,  and  rose-colour  are  generally 
lined  with  white,  and  trimmed  with 
blond  round  the  edge  of  the  front. 
Blue  and  rose-colour  are  most  pre- 
valent for  the  lining  and  trimming 
of  grey  hats.  Many  belles  of  good 
taste  ornament  their  c/iapeaux  only 
with  quillings  of  ribbon  of  the  same 
colour  as  the  hat  itself. 

1  have  nothing  either  new  or  stri- 
king to  describe  to  you  in  disha- 
bille, the  favourite  material  for 
which  is  still  cambric,  or  English 
cambric  muslin.  Dinner  dress  is 
composed  principally  of  merino  or 
levantine;  and  thepromenade  dress 
I  have  just  described  is  most  fa- 
shionable both  in  form  and  trim- 
ming for  dinner  parties. 

Gauze  is  the  prevalent  material 
for  evening  dress,  the  form  of 
which  does  not  differ  from  that  de- 
scribed in  my  last.  Spanish  puffs 
are  the  favourite  trimming;  they 
are  disposed  with  some  novelty  in 
a  kind  of  wave,  and  are  an  inter- 
mixture of  transparent  gauze  and 
satin.  They  are  usually  finished 
by  a  light  edging  of  blond,  and  are 
frequently  surmounted  by  a  rou- 
leau of  satin  intermixed  with  either 
pearls,  beads,  or  chenille.  A  dash- 
ing marquise  has  lately  introduced 
a  trimming  of  a  whimsical  but 
not  inelegant  description  :  it  is  a 
flounce  of  scollop-shells  composed 
of  satin  of  three  or  four  different 
colours,  all  of  which  are  united  in 
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each  shell.  This  curious  flounce  is 
headed  by  a  double  roll  of  blond 
and  satin  twisted  together,  and  or- 
namented at  each  twist  by  a  small 
rosette  of  satin.  I  dislike  the  mix- 
ture of  colours  in  this  trimming, 
but  I  think  it  would  be  very  beau- 
tiful if  it  was  composed  of  different 
shades  of  the  same  colour. 

Hair-dressing  has  varied  little 
since  my  last  account  of  it.  The 
hind  hair  is  I  think  something  high- 
er ;  the  front  hair  is  parted  so  as  to 
display  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
forehead,  and  dressed  in  a  thick 
cluster  of  ringlets  on  each  side. 

Toques  have  not  varied  in  form 
since  my  last,  and  flowers  still  con- 
tinue in  high  estimation  for  full 
dress ;  but  wreaths  are  considered 
less  fashionable  than  bunches  of 
flowers.  Fancy  flowers  are  in  very 
great  request,  as  are  also  roses: 
but  what  is  really  very  preposterous, 
the  latter  are  generally  of  a  deep 
but  uncommonly  brilliant  red,  and 
a  yellow,  which  is  a  shade  darker 
than  lemon-colour,  and  which  is 
also  of  a  peculiarly  bright  hue. 
But  the  favourite  ornament  with  all 
but  very  young  ladies  is  coral  ;  it 
is  worn  in  sprigs,  small  wreaths  of 
leaves,  and  sometimes  little  bunches 
of  wild  berries. 

Though  I  am  not  an  admirer  of 
French  fashions,  there  is  one  I 
highly  approve,  and  I  am  sure  you 
will  be  of  my  opinion:  I  mean  the 
simplicity  which  prevails  in  tire 
dress  of  very  young  people.  Their 
appearance  is  always  neat,  plain, 
and  unless  of  distinguished  rank, 
the  materials  of  their  dresses  are 
rarely  expensive. 

The  fashionable  colours  at  pre- 
sent are,  green,  dark  blue,  rose- 
S  s 
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colour,  deep  lemon -colour,  grey, 
and  that  shade  of  bright  red  which 
I  have  just  mentioned. 


Adieu,  my  dear  Sophia  I  Believe 
me  always  truly  your 

Eudocia. 


FASHIONABLE  FURNITURE. 

PLATE   2G. — AN    OTTOMAN   FOR   A   GALLERY. 


This  species  of  furniture  has 
beep  introduced  to  us,  as  its  name 
implies,  from  one  of  those  Eastern 
nations  where  the  hahits  of  the  peo- 
ple make  them  necessary — a  peo- 
ple whose  love  of  ease  has  taught 
them  to  devise  ample  means  for  its 
indulgence;  and  for  this  purpose 
the  Ottoman  is  well  calculated. 

The  design  represented  by  the 
annexed  plate  corresponds  in  ge- 
neral form  to  the  furniture  alluded 
to,  but  its  embellishments  make  it 


suitable  to  apartments  in  the  usual 
style  of  decoration.  The  frame- 
work is  composed  of  the  valuable 
woods  enriched  with  carved  work, 
finished  in  burnished  gold.  The 
draperies  are  buff-coloured  velvet, 
the  pattern  being  embroidered  on 
its  surface,  and  bounded  by  bul- 
lion lace. 

Should  it  be  required  to  have 
the  Ottoman  of  greater  length,  it 
may  be  extended  without  injury  to 
the  design. 


INTELLIGENCE,  LITERARY,  SCIENTIFIC,  &c. 


Mr.  Ackermann  will  publish  on 
the  1st  of  December,  The  Lord's 
Prayer  illustrated  with  seven  en- 
gravings ;  also  the  eighth  and  last 
number  of  The  Dance  of  Life,  as  a 
companion  to  Doctor  Syntax,  writ- 
ten in  verse,  by  the  same  author, 
and  illustrated  with  twenty-five 
coloured  engravings,  by  Thomas 
Rowlandson. 

In  the  course  of  this  month  will 
appear  a  Selection  of  Ornaments,  in 
forty  pages  quarto,  for  the  use  of 
sculptors,  painters,  carvers,  model- 
ers, chasers,  embossers,  &c.  &c. 
printed  from  stone  at  R.  Acker- 
mann's  press. 

The  Muse  of  a  Mr.  Hamilton  has 
promised  us  An  Offering,  which  is 
to  appear  in  December. 

A  History  of  a  six  Weeks'  Tour 
through  a  Part  of  France,  Switzer- 
land, Germany,  and  Holland,  with 


Letters  descriptive  of  a  sail  round 
the  lake  of  Geneva,  and  of  the  gla- 
ciers of  Chamouni,  will  be  speedily 
published. 

The  Earhj  Minstrel,  or  A  Sketch 
from  Rural  Nature,  descriptive  of 
a  spring  morning,  with  other  po- 
ems, second  edition,  considerably 
altered  and  enlarged,  in  onevolume 
foolscap,  will  be  published  early  in 
March. 

A  new  edition  of  The  Antidote  to 
the  Miseries  of  Human  Life,  will  be 
shortly  ready. 

Speedily  will  be  published,  An 
Explanation  of  the  Plan  of  the 
Equitable  Trade  Society  and  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  instituted  at  Lon- 
don in  1817;  together  with  Obser- 
vations and  Suggestions  connected 
with  the  subject,  calculated  to  pro- 
mote the  improvement  of  trade: 
to  which  are  added,  the  rules  and 
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regulations  of  the  institution,  by 
Frederick  Arnaud  Clarke,  Esq.  of 
Batters;  a  -  Rise,  member  of  tbe 
Etruscan  Academy  of  Antiquities 
at  Cortona  in  Tuscany,  Inter  At- 
cades  Filarco  Elidense  at  Rome,  &c. 
he.  &c. 

Mr.  T.  Faulkner  of  Chelsea,  is 
preparing  for  the  press  A  Topogra- 
phical  History  qf  the  Parish  of  St. 
Man/  AhbotL  Kensington;  inclu- 
ding a  catalogue  of  the  pictures  in 
the  royal  gallery  of  the  palace. 

A  translation  of  the  Russian  Cap- 
tain H.  Golownin's  Narrative  of  a 
Residence  in  Japan  in  the  years  of 
1811,  1812,  and  1813,  with  Obser- 
vations on  the  Country  and  People, 
is  in  the  press. 

Madame  de  Stael's  Memoirs  of 
the  private  Life  of  her  Father,  the 
celebrated  M.  Necker,  will  soon  ap- 
pear in  an  octavo  volume,  French 
and  English. 

Dr.  George  Henning  of  Bridge- 
water,  has  in  the  press  A  Treatise 
on  Pulmonary  Consumption. 

The  Rev.  F.  Horn  fray  will  soon 
publish  a  poem,  entitled  Thoughts 
on  Happiness. 

Mr.  Charles  Bell  has  in  the  press, 
An  Historical  Account  of  the  City 
and  Environs  of  Winchester,  accom- 
panied with  descriptive  walks,  and 
illustrated  byengravings  from  draw- 
ings by  C.  F.  Porden. 

The  Memoirs  of  Dr.  Benjamin 
Franklin,  written  by  himself  to  a 
late  period,  and  continued  to  the 
time  of  his  death  by  his  grandson, 
in  a  quarto  volume,  will  be  pub- 
lished next  month. 

Dr.  Francis  Buchanan  has  in  the 
press,  An  Account  of  the  Kingdom 
ofNepaul,  in  a  quarto  volume,  with 
engravings. 

Mr.  T.  Squire  of  Epping  is  pre- 


paring for  publication,  A  Gram- 
mar of  the  Elements  qf  Astronomy, 

for  the  use  of  schools  and  students. 

Mr.  Thomas  Quin  has  in  the 
press  a  poem,  in  four  books,  enti- 
tled The  City  of  Refuge. 

Delusion,  a  novel,  in  three  vo- 
lumes, by  the  author  of  Julia  of 
Ardenfield,  will  soon  be  published. 

The  Rev.  C.  Maturin,  author  of 
the  tragedy  of  Bertram,  basin  the 
press  a  Tale,  in  three  volumes. 

Mrs.  Ryley  of  Liverpool  is  about 
to  publish  a  novel,  in  three  volumes, 
entitled  Fannif  Fitzyorl:. 

The  Actress  of  the  prcru!  Day,  or 
Scenes  and  Portraits  from  Real  Life, 
a  novel,  in  three  volumes,  will  soon 
be  published. 

An  English  translation  of  the 
German  novel,  Lawrence  Stark,  by 
Professor  Engel,  will  be  speedily 
published. 

Early  in  November  will  be  pub- 
lished, Time's  Telescope  for  1818,  or 
a  complete  Guide  to  the  Almanack  i 
containing  an  account  of  saints' 
days  and  holidays,  with  sketches  of 
comparative  chronology  ;  astrono- 
mical occurrences  in  every  month, 
comprising  remarks  on  the  pheno- 
mena of  the  celestial  bodies;  and 
the  naturalist's  diary,  explaining 
the  various  appearances  in  the  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  kingdoms.  To 
which  will  be  prefixed  an  Intro- 
duction, containing  the  outlines  of 
Geology  and  Mineralogy. 

Dr.  Clarke  Abel,  physician  and 
naturalist  to  the  late  embassy  to 
China,  is  preparing  for  the  press  a 
work, entitled  Personal  Observations 
made  during  the  Progress  of  the  Bri- 
tish Embassy  through  China,  and  on 
its  Vayageto  and  from  that  Country, 
in  the  years  1810  and  1817.  It  will 
comprise  the  author's  personal  nar- 
S  s  2 
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rative  of  the  most  interesting  events 
which  befel  the  British  embassy 
from  the  time  of  its  leaving  Eng- 
land to  its  return  ;  together  with 
his  remarks  on  the  geology,  natu- 
ral history,  and  manners  of  the 
countries  visited.  It  will  be  print- 
ed in  quarto,  and  be  illustrated  by 
maps  and  other  engravings,  under 
the  sanction  of  the  Honourable  East 
India  Company,  and  be  dedicated, 
by  permission,  to  Lord  Amherst. 

A  Narrative  is  printing  of  Dis- 
coveries in  Africa,  by  Mr.  Burk- 
hardt.  He  has  for  some  years  been 
travelling  in  the  countries  south  of 
Egypt  in  the  disguise  of  an  Arab, 
and  by  the  name  of  Shekh  Ibrahim, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  African 
Association.  He  is  still,  it  is  said, 
prosecuting  his  discoveries,  and 
entertains  sanguine  hopes  of  being 
able  to  reach  Tombuctoo  from  the 
East,  and  proceed  from  that  city  to 


SONNET. 


the  western  coast.  This  would  per- 
fect the  geography  of  northern 
Africa. 

Dr.  Turton  has  ready  for  publi- 
cation, A  Conchological  Dictionary 
of  the  British  Islands.  A  residence 
of  some  years  in  Ireland  has  enar 
bled  the  author  to  bring  forward  a 
large  accession  of  new  and  valua- 
ble matter  in  this  department  of 
natural  history.  The  work  will  be 
in  a  portable  form,  and  accompa- 
nied with  a  correct  outline,  from 
the  author's  own  cabinet,  of  some 
individual  of  each  genus  and  sub- 
division, mostly  selected  from  such 
as  are  nondescripts,  or  not  known 
to  British  collectors. 

An  Orford Encyclopedia,  or  Dic- 
tionary of  Arts,  Sciences,  and  Ge- 
neral Literature,  is  preparing  for 
publication,  in  twenty-five  parts, 
which  will  form  five  quarto  vo- 
lumes. 


poetry 


Europe!   how  oft  on  thy  ensanguined 
plains 
Have  tyrants  arm'd  against  the  rights 
of  man, 
Waved  the  red  torch  of  war — unseen  the 
chains 
Which  a  false  glory  carries  in  the  van ; 
Whilst  Superstition,  whose  dark  banner 
flows 
Clouding  the  mental  ray,  in  Heaven's 
high  name 
Spreads  o'er  the  bleeding  world  a  thou- 
sand woes, 
And   truth  and  virtue  sink  in  one  de- 
vouring flame ! 
Peace  to   the  slumbering  ashes  of  the 
brave ! 
May  the  stain'd  earth,  that  weeping 
view'd  their  fall, 


Thy  plain,  O  Waterloo  !  be  War's  stern 
grave, 
And  peace  once  more  illume  the  smi- 
ling ball ! 

Hence,  ye  vile  sophists,  in  the  demon's 
train! 

Angel  of  truth,  arise,  assert  thy  golden 
reign ! 


TO  THE  HARVEST  MOON. 
By  Henry  Kirke  White. 

Moon  of  harvest,  I  do  love 
O'er  the  uplands  now  to  rove, 
While  thy  modest  ray  serene 
Gilds  the  wild  surrounding  scene; 
And  to  watch  thee  riding  high 
In  the  blue  vault  of  the  sky, 
Where  no  thin  vapour  intercepts  thy  ray, 
But  in  unclouded  majesty  thou  walkest 
on  thy  way. 
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Pleasing  'tis,  O  niftiest  Moon! 
Now  Up   Night  is  at  her  noon, 
'Neath  thy  sway  to  musing  lie, 
While  around  the  zephyrs  sigh, 
Fanning  soft  the  sun-laun'd  wheat, 
Ripen' d  by  the  bummer's  heat; 
I'm  taring  all  the  rustic's  joy, 
When  boundless  plenty  greets  his  eye, 

And  thinking  soon, 

O  modest  .Moon! 
Hon  many  a  female  eye  will  roam 

Along  the  road, 

To  gee  the  load, 
The  last  dear  load  ot"  harvest  home. 

Storms  and  tempests,  floods  and  rains, 
Stei  n  despoilers  of  the  plains, 
Hence  away,  the  season  flee, 
I    n  to  light-heart  jollity  ! 
May  no  winds,  careering  high, 
Drive  ihe  clouds  along  the  sky; 

But  may  all   nature  smile  with   aspect 
boon, 

When  in  the  heavens  thou  shew'st  thy 
face,  O  harvest  Moon  ! 

'Neath  yon  lowly  roof  he  lies, 

The   husbandman   with  sleep-seal'd 

eyes; 
He  dream  s  of  crowded  barns.and  round 
The  yard  he  hears  the  flail  resound  : 
Oh  !  may  no  hurricane  destroy 
His  visionary  views  of  joy! 
God  of  the  winds,  oh  !    hear  his  humble 

pray'r, 
And  while  the  Moon  of  harvest  shines, 

thy  blust'ring  whirlwind  spare  ! 


By  that  blue  arch,  this  beauteous  earth, 
'Mid  evening's  hour  of  dewy  mirth, 
Secm->  bound  unto  the  sky. 

Oh!  that  this  lovely  vale  were  mine! 
Then  from  glad  youth  to  calm  decline 

My  years  would  gently  glide; 
Hope  would  rejoice  in  endless  dreams. 
And  Henry's  oft-returning  gleams 

By  peace  be  sanctified. 

There  would  unto  my  soul  be  given, 
From  presence  of  that  gracious  Heaven, 

A  piety  sublime; 
And  thoughts  would  come  of  my  stic  mood. 
To  make  in  this  deep  solitude 

Eternity  of  time ! 

And  did  I  ask,  to  whom  belong'd 
This  vale?   I  feel  that  1  have  wrong'd 

Nature's  most  gracious  soul ! 
She  spreads  her  glories  o'er  the  earth. 
And  all  the  children  from  their  birth 

Are  joint  heirs  of  the  whole. 

Yes!  long  as  Nature's  humblest  child 
Hath  kept  her  table  undefiled 

By  sinful  sacrifice, 
Earth's  fairest  scenes  are  all  his  own — 
He  is  a  monarch,  and  his  throne 

Is  built  amidst  the  skies! 


LINES, 

Written  in  a  Highland  Glen,  and  ascribed  to 
the  pen  of  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  the 
living  Poets  of  Scotland. 

To  whom  belongs  this  valley  fair, 
That  sleeps  beneath  the  filmy  air, 

E'en  like  a  living  ;hing? 
Silent,  as  infant  at  the  breast — 
Save  a  still  sound,  that  speaks  of  rest, 

That  streamlet's  murmuring! 

The  heavenfl  appear  to  love  this  vale; 
Here  clouds  with  scarce  seen  motion  sad, 
Or  'mid  the  silence  lie; 


ODE 

TO  THE  MEMORY  OF  LORDNELSON. 

Spoken  by  Mr?.  W.  Clifford  in  the  cha- 
racter of  Britannia,  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
Maval  Pillar,  as  performed  at  Yarmouth  on 
the  15th  of  August,  I8I7. 

Written  by  Mrs.  J.  CobboLD. 

Hark  to  that  shout!  throughocean's caves 

The  peal  of  triumph  rings; 
And  echo,  on  the  bounding  waves, 

Renown's  clear  record  brings. 

Did  not  my  kindling  heart  expand 
A>  ever  and  anon  some  hero's  name, 
Borne  on  the  wings  of  Fame, 
Rose  with  fresh  honours  o'er  this  happy 
land? 
But  when  upon  her  plumes  of  flame 

My  Nelson's  flag  of  conquest  rode, 
Maternal    pride,    maternal    feeling 
fcluu'd: 
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I  felt  ( ach  thought  aspire 
With  more  than  patriot  fire, 

And  own'd,  in  ev'ry  wreath  by  Nelson 
won, 

A  mother's  triumph  in  her  fav'rite  son. 

When  victory's  exulting  tone 
Came  mingled  with  the  deadly  groan; 
When,  ere  it  swell'd,  the  song  of  joy 
Was  hush'd  into  a  lengthen'd  sigh; 
When  the  mute  glance,  and  choking 

breath, 
In  silence  told  a  hero's  death, 
Loose  to  the  winds  I  gave  my  scatter'd 

hair, 
And  wept  till  sadness  almost  seem'd  de- 
spair. 

Now  time  has  dried  the  tear, 
And  we  can  gaze  upon  that  glorious  light, 
That   in    its  new   effulgence  shone  too 
bright 

For  grief's  enfeebled  eye  to  bear; 
And  they  who  deepest  felt  my  woes, 

Whose  triumphs  too  were  mine, 
The  hearts  to  worth  and  Nelson  dear, 
His  friends,  his  countrymen,  are  here 

To  dedicate  his  shrine. 

'Twas  here  that  light  of  honour  rose, 
Hence  shall  its  radiance  stream  afar, 

And  here  its  glories  brightest  shine, 
Each  future  hero's  guiding  star. 
Hail  to  his  shrine,  whose  valour  bore 
My  splendour  and  dominion  o'er 

The  eastern  and  the  western  world; 
And  from  the  Nile  to  Denmark's  shore, 

My  conquering  thunders  hurl'd! 
Still  in  his  glory's  record  lives  my  own, 
And  Nelson's  pillar  is  my  proudest  throne. 

Oh!  well  my  Nelson's  last  behest 
Is  fix'd  in  ev'ry  British  breast; 
All  still  are  prompt  and  steady  all. 
At  England's  and  at  Duty's  call : 


Then  let  the  patriot  band 
Unite  in  voice,  in  heart,  and  hand; 
Swell  loud  and  full  the  choral  song, 
And  earth  and  air  the  sound  prolong, 

Till  Ocean's  depths  reply, 
And  Rule  Britannia  echo  to  the  sky. 


LINES 


To  a  Lsdy  who  refused   to  accept  of  a  Knife 
from  the  Writer. 

A  knife,  dear  girl!  cuts  love,  they  say — 
Mere  modish  love,  perhaps  it  may  ; 
I  For  any  tool,  of  any  kind, 
Can  sep'rate  what  was  never  join'd. 
The  knife  that  cuts  our  love  in  two, 
Will  have  much  tougher  work  to  do: 
Must  cut  your  softness,  worth,  and  spirit, 
Down  to  the  vulgar  size  and  merit ; 
To  level  yours  with  modern  taste, 
Must  cut  a  world  of  sense  to  waste; 
And  from  your  single  beauty's  store, 
Chip  what  would  dizen  half  a  score. 
The  selfsame  blade  from  me  must  sever 
Sensation,  judgment,  sight  forever; 
All  mem'ry  of  endearments  past, 
All  hopes  of  comfort  long  to  last ; 
All  that  makes  fourteen  years  with  you 
A  summer — and  a  short  one  too; 
All  that  affection  feels  and  fears, 
When    hours,  without  you,  seem   like 

years. 
Till  that  be  done  (and  I'd  as  soon 
Believe  this  knife  would  cut  the  moon), 
Accept  my  present  undeterr'd, 
And  leave  all  proverbs  to  the  herd. 
If  in  a  kiss  (delicious  treat!) 
;  Your  lips  acknowledge  the  receipt, 
j  Love,  fond  of  such  delicious  fare, 
;  And  fond  to  play  the  glutton  there, 
!  All  thoughts  of  cutting  will  disdain, 
■  Save  only — cut  and  come  again. 


L.  Harrison,  Printer,  3/3,  Strand. 
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M  E  M  O  I  It  S 

OF    THE 

ILiU,  Beat!),  anb  Jfruuval 


OF 


Her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess  CHARLOTTE  AUGUSTA  OF  WALES. 


Never  since  the  commencement 
of  our  labours  have  we  taken  up 
the  pen  with  feelings  so  acute,  as 
to  perform  the  task  of  rearing  a 
humble  monument  to  her  who,  so 
lately  the  object  of  the  love,  admi- 
ration, and  hope  of  a  loyal  people, 
is  now  a  source  of  agonizing  sor- 
row, keen  disappointment,  and  bit- 
ter regret.  If,  however,  as  we  are 
taught  by  the  divine  founder  of 
our  religion,  there  is  a  special  pro- 
vidence in  the  fall  of  a  sparrow, 
we  cannot  but  believe,  that  our 
lovely  Princess  has  been  snatched 
from  us  by  an  immediate  dispen- 
sation of  that  Almighty  Power  who 
guides  the  affairs  of  the  world  lohis 
own  good  purposes ;  and  the  wis- 
dom-of  whose  decrees,  though  in- 
scrutable to  our  limited  compre- 
hensions, it  would  be  not  less  fool- 
ish than  impious  to  arraign.  But 
without  indulging  farther  in  these 
reflections,  which  all  of  our  readers 
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must  doubtless  have  already  made 
for  themselves,  let  us  proceed  to 
place  upon  record  in  our  pages 
some  account  of  her  too  short  life, 
and  the  melancholy  circumstances 
attending  her  lamented  death, 
which,  though  perhaps  not  con- 
taining much  that  is  new  for 
the  present  generation,  who  have 
watched  with  solicitude  her  every 
movement  from  the  cradle  to  the 
tomb,  may  yet  prove  an  accept- 
able memorial  to  those  who  come 
alter  us,  and  furnish  some  facts  of 
utility  to  the  future  biographer  and 
historian. 

The  Princess  Charlotte  AU- 
GUSTA, the  only  child  of  the  Prince 
and  Princess  of  Wales,  was  born  in 
Carlton-House  on  the  7th  of  Janu- 
ary, 1790.  Her  mother,  Carolina 
Amelia  Augusta,  was  the  second 
daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Bruns- 
wick and  Augusta  the  eldest  sister 
of  his  present  Majesty .    The  long 
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period  during  which  the  Prince  of 
Wales  had  remained  unmarried, 
and  the  disastrous  prospects  of  a 
broken  succession,  turned  the  ge- 
neral eye  with  peculiar  anxiety  to 
the  birth  of  a  royal  heir.  The  ac- 
couchement of  the  Princess  of  Wales 
I  was  conducted  with  the  most  solemn 
formal  ities;the  great  officers  of  state 
were  in  attendance,  and  the  ladies 
of  her  royal  highness's  court  wait- 
ed on  the  illness,  which  at  one  pe- 
riod seriously  threatened  her  life, 
and  in  which,  it  is  said,  that  she 
was  saved  by  the  intelligent  friend- 
ship of  a  distinguished  statesman. 
The  Prince  of  Wales  was  present 
on  this  interesting  and  important 
occasion.  The  earlier  years  of  the 
young  Princess  were  spent  in,  pro- 
bably, the  most  advantageous  man- 
ner for  a  constitution  naturally  de- 
licate, and  a  mind  which,  from  all 
that  has  transpired  of  it,  seems  to 
have  been  vigorous,  original,  and 
fond  of  acquirement. 

This  fact  is  confirmed  by  the  au- 
thority of  the  late  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don, Dr.  Porteus,  who,  giving  an 
account  of  a  visit  which  he  paid  in 
1801  to  the  Princess  of  Wales,  then 
resident  at  Blackheath,  reports  her 
hopeful  daughter,  then  only  five 
years  of  age,  to  have  possessed  not 
only  a  most  inquisitive  but  also  a 
most  intelligent  mind. 

"Yesterday,  the  6th  of  August, 
1801,"  says  this  right  reverend  pre- 
late in  his  Journal,  "  I  passed  a 
very  pleasant  day  at  Shrewsbury- 
House,  near  Shooter's  Hill,  the  re- 
sidence of  the  Princess  Charlotte 
of  Wales.  The  day  was  fine,  and 
the  prospect  extensive  and  beauti- 
ful, taking  in  a  large  reach  of  the 
Thames,  which  was  covered  with 
vessels  of  various  sizes  and  descrip- 


tions. We  saw  a  good  deal  of  the 
young  Princess.  She  is  a  most 
captivating  and  engaging  child; 
and,  considering  the  high  station 
she  may  hereafter  fill,  a  most  in- 
teresting and  important  one.  She 
repeated  to  me  several  of  her  hymns 
with  great  correctness  and  propri- 
ety ;  and  on  being  told  that  when 
she  went  to  South  End  in  Essex 
(as  she  afterwards  did,  for  the  be- 
nefit of  sea-bathing),  she  would 
then  be  in  my  diocese,  she  fell  down 
on  her  knees  and  begged  my  bless- 
ing. I  gave  it  to  her  with  all  my 
heart,  and  with  my  earnest  secret 
prayer  to  God,  that  she  might  adorn 
her  illustrious  station  with  every 
Christian  grace;  and  that,  if  ever 
she  became  the  queen  of  this  truly 
great  and  glorious  country,  she 
might  be  the  means  of  diffusing 
virtue,  piety,and  happiness  through 
every  part  of  her  dominion." 

Those  of  our  readers  who  may 
be  desirous  of  possessing  some  me- 
mento of  these  early  years  of  our 
deeply  lamented  Princess,  will  not 
be  displeased  to  learn,  that  there 
exists  a  spirited  and  correct  engra- 
ving of  herself  and  her  royal  mo- 
ther, executed  by  Mr.  S.  W.  Rey- 
nolds, from  a  painting  made  by  Mrs. 
Maria  Cos  way  in  the  very  year  to 
which  the  preceding  anecdote  re- 
lates*. 

Her  first  years  were  passed  with 
her  mother,  who  appeared  to  take  a 
peculiar  interest  in  this  promising 
and  noble  child.  At  a  more  ad- 
vanced period  she  was  put  under 
the  immediate  superintendence  of 
Lady  c!e  Clifford.  The  Bishop  of 
Exeter  (now  Salisbury)  was  nomi- 

*  A  iitvc  impressions  of  this  engra- 
ving, which  exhibits  both  figures  in  full 
length,  and  is  '22  inches  by  1  8,  may  yet 
be  had  at  Mr.  Ackermann's,  Strand. 
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nated  to  direct  her  studies,  and  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Short  acted  us  sub-pre- 
ceptor. 

The  studies  of  the  young  Prin- 
cess were  urged  with  singular  as- 
siduity. Persons  who  look  upon 
royal  life  as  unmixed  indulgence, 
may  be  surprised  to  learn,  that 
with  the  heir  apparent  of  England, 
the  day's  tuition  generally  began 
at  six  in  the  morning,  and  continu- 
ed, with  slight  intermission,  till 
evening.  Tins  labour  may  have 
been  too  severe,  and  rather  devised 
with  a  view  to  the  knowledge  de- 
sirable in  the  station  which  she  was 
yet  to  fill,  than  to  the  health  which 
should  have  been  the  first  consider- 
ation. But  her  acquirements  were 
certainly  of  an  order  much  supe- 
rior to  those  of  females  in  general 
society.  We  are  assured  that  she 
was  acquainted  with  the  principal 
writers  of  the  classic  languages; 
that  she  was  solidly  informed  in  the 
history  and  policy  of  the  European 
governments,  and  peculiarly  of  the 
constitution  and  distinguishing  fea- 
tures of  our  native  history.  She 
spoke  French,  German,  Italian,  and 
Spanish,  with  considerable  fluency. 
The  lighter  accomplishments  were 
not  forgotten  ;  and  she  sang  and 
performed  on  the  piano,  the  harp, 
and  the  guitar,  with  more  than  usu- 
al skill.  Nature  had  been  kind  to 
her  in  indulging  her  with  tastes 
which  are  seldom  united:  in  ad- 
dition to  i.er  talent  for  music,  she 
had  a  fine  perception  of  the  pic- 
tur.-.que  in  nature;  and  a  portion 
of  her  earliest  hours,  and  subse- 
quently of  those  happier  ones 
which  she-  spent  in  tfo  society  of 
her  husband,  were  given  up  to 
drawing.  >;..-  fttrotfe  grr.cefullv, 
and  bud  ft  -;•.?*;."■<.■  fondness  for 
the  i>obIer  ranks  of  English  -poetry. 


Those  were  fine  and  singular 
acquisitions;  in  any  place  of  soci- 
ety, they  would  have  made  an  ad- 
mirable woman:  and  it  may  be  a 
lesson  from  her  grave,  to  the  youth 
and  rank  who  turn  away  from  ex- 
ertion through  fear  of  its  difficulty, 
or  through  the  pride  that  looks  up- 
on their  station  as  exempt  from  the 
necessity  of  knowledge,  that  this 
mass  of  delightful  intellectual  en- 
joyment and  preparation  for  the 
deeper  duties  of  life,  was  acquired 
by  a  female  who  died  at  twenty- 
two,  and  that  female  heiress  to  the 
first  throne  of  the  world. 

As  she  advanced  beyond  child- 
hood, she  had  trials  to  encounter 
which  exhibited  the  strength  of 
her  resolution.  In  the  painful  dif- 
ferences which  occurred  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
she  took  the  part  of  her  mother. 
The  question  of  her  sound  judgr 
ment  on  this  distressing  subject,  is 
now  beyond  discussion;  but  she 
took  the  side  to  which  an  affection- 
ate child,  equally  attached  to  both 
parents,  would  naturally  have 
turned. 

As  the  Princess  advanced  to- 
wards maturity,  parental  and  na- 
tional solicitude  was  very  natural- 
ly directed  to  the  selection  of  a 
prince  worthy  of  her  merits  and 
expectations  for  her  husband.  The 
young  Prince  of  Orange,  who  was 
almost  a  native  of  this  country, 
having  come  hither  when  an  infant, 
was  the  person  whom  his  Majesty, 
as  the  guardian  of  his  grand-daugh- 
ter, with  the  apparent  approbation 
of  his  whole  family,  destined  for 
this  honour.  For  this  purpose  he 
ufas  educated  in  England,  and  was 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  ha- 
bits, spirit,  and  int;  vests  of  the  na- 
tion.    He  had  undergone  that  more 
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valuable  education  which  seems  so 
necessary  to  invigorate  men  intend- 
ed for  the  superintendence  of  king- 
doms. He  had  spent  a  large  share 
of  his  life  almost  in  the  obsturity 
of  a  private  person.  His  family 
ha.d  been  exiled  from  their  throne, 
like  many  others,  and  sent  to  be 
wanderers,  and  dependants  for  a 
precarious  asylum  on  the  tottering 
powers  of  the  Continent.  They 
had  at  length  been  invited  into 
England,  the  general  refuge  of  fal- 
len royalty. 

The  prince,  after  completing  his 
studies  at  Oxford,  set  out  for  the 
British  army  in  the  Peninsula,  and 
made  the  principal  campaigns  of 
the  Spanish  war  as  aide-de-camp  to 
the  renowned  Wellington,the  great- 
est military  genius  of  Europe  since 
the  days  of  Marlborough.  This 
match  was  finally  broken  off  by 
some  circumstances  which  have 
not  yet  been  distinctly  explained. 
The  interference  of  the  Princess 
of  Wales,  the  difficulty  of  adjust- 
ing the  residence  of  the  young 
bride,  and  her  personal  reluctance, 
all  given  as  grounds,  and  possibly- 
all  combined,  put  an  end  to  an  al- 
liance which  seemed  to  offer  a  stri- 
king combination  of  public  and 
individual  advantages.. 

Decision  and  frankness  seem  to 
have  equally  influenced  the  actions 
of  her  Royal  Highness;  and  there* 
fore  what  her  ingenuousness  would 
not  permit  her  to  feign,  she  had 
uniformly  the  courage  to  avow. 
These  qualities  may  perhaps  best 
account  for  her  resistance  to  this 
proposed  union,  which,  how  auspi- 
cious soever  it  might  seem,  yet  as 
it  did  not  accord  with  the  feelings 
of  her  heart,  she  refused  to  sanc- 
tion   with   a  reluctant   hand.     At 


the  very  time  when  the  nation  was 
looking  forward  to  the  consumma- 
tion of  this  alliance,  it  was  surpri- 
sed with  the  intelligence  of  its 
sudden  rupture  in  June  1814,  when 
her  Royal  Highness  addressed  a 
letter  to  the  Earl  of  Liverpool  as 
prime  minister,  expressing  her  re- 
luctance to  be  carried  out  of  the 
kingdom  at  so  critical  a  time,  when 
the  situation  and  circumstances  of 
the  Princess  of  Wales  imperiously 
demanded  the  countenance  and 
consolation  of  a  daughter.  She 
farther  stated,  that  she  had  not  yet 
enjoyed  in  any  competent  degree 
the  means  of  seeing  her  own  coun- 
try, or  of  becoming  acquainted 
with  the  people  towards  whom  she 
might  at  some  future  period  be 
called  upon  to  discharge  the  most 
important  duties.  Her  Royal  High- 
ness also  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Prince 
of  Orange  himself,  containing  ex- 
pressions highly  flattering  to  him, 
and  assuring  him  that  no  personal 
objections  had  influenced  her  de- 
termination. Whether  this  de- 
termination produced  any  unplea- 
sant consequences  to  her  Royal 
Highness,  we  pretend  not  to  de- 
cide; but  so  much  is  certain,  that 
on  the  evening  of  the  13th  of  Ju- 
ly, 1814,  she  quitted  Warwick- 
House  privately  and  unattended, 
and  hastened  to  the  residence  of 
her  mother.  She  was,  however, 
conducted  back  the  same  night  to 
Carlton-House:  her  attendants  and 
household  were  dismissed;  the 
Duchess-dowager  of  Leeds  was  ap- 
pointed to  succeed  Lady  de  Clif- 
ford as  her  governess;  and  in  a  few 
days  she  was  removed  to  Cran- 
bourne  Lodge  near  Windsor,  which 
was  fixed  upon  for  her  future  resi- 
dence. 


s 
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The  usual  epochs  of  high  life 
passed  over  the  Princess  without 
any  peculiar  effect  on  her  habits. 
Her  birthday  was  for  the  first  time 
kept  at  court  in  1815,  on  her  com- 
mencing her  twentieth  year  ;  on 
May  the  18th  of  the  same  year,  she 
was  introduced  to  the  Queen's 
drawing-room,  and  attracted  the 
universal  eye  and  admiration.  The 
private,  life  of  the  highest  rank  sel- 
dom transpires  in  its  truth.  But 
the  comparative  seclusion  in  which 
the  young  Princess  passed  those 
years  in  which  the  characterisform- 
ed,  gave  unusual  opportunities  of 
ascertaining  her  temperament.  The 
anecdotes  of  her  youth  all  give  the 
same  impression  of  a  judgment 
fond  of  deciding  for  itself,  of  a 
temper  hasty  hut  generous,  of  a 
disregard  of  personal  privation, 
and  of  aspirit  peculiarly  and  proud- 
ly English.  She  frequently  spoke 
of  Queen  Elizabeth  as  the  model 
for  a  British  queen  ;  and  it  has  been 
remarked  that  in  her  ample  fore- 
head, large  blue  eye,  and  dignified 
countenance,  there  was  a  strong 
resemblance  to  the  portraits  of 
Elizabeth  in  the  days  of  her  youth 
and  beauty. 

This  spirit  she  evinced  in  a  stri- 
king manner  during  her  visit  to 
Weymouth  in  the  summer  of  1815. 
Being  at  sea  in  her  yacht,  the  Le- 
viathan of  74  guns,  sailing  near, 
brought  to,  fired  a  salute  to  the 
royal  standard  flying,  and  soon  af- 
ter, Captain  Nixon,  who  com- 
manded her,  rowed  on  board  the 
yacht,  to  pay  his  respects  to  the 
Princess.  Her  Royal  Highness  re- 
ceived him  on  deck,  and  after  the 
usual  ceremonies,  she  said,  "  Cap- 
tain Nixon,  yours  seems  a  very  fine 
ship  of  war,  I  should  like  much  to 


go  on  board  her."  The  Bishop  of  Sa- 
lisbury, standing  by,  asked  whether 
she  thought  her  illustrious  father 
might  not  probably  disapprove  of 
her  thus  passing  in  an  open  bout 
through  a  rough  sea.  The  imme- 
diate answer  to  this  was  :  "  Queen 
Elizabeth  took  great  delight  in  her 
navy,  and  was  not  afraid  to  go  on 
board  a  man  of  war  in  an  open 
boat;  then  why  should  I?  Pray, 
Captain  Nixon,  have  the  goodness 
to  receive  me  in  your  bar.',*',  and 
let  me  be  rowed  on  board  the  Le- 
viathan, for  I  am  not  only  desirous, 
but  determined  to  inspect  her." 
The  necessary  preparations  were 
made,  and  her  lloyal  Highness 
passed  down  into  Captain  Nixon's 
barge,  followed  by  her  two  ladies 
in  attendance,  and  the  Bishop  of 
Salisbury,  and  coming ;  alongside  the 
Leviathan,  the  yards  were  manned, 
and  a  chair  of  state  let  down.  The 
Princess  desired  it  to  be  rehoisted, 
saving,  "  I  prefer  going  tip  in  the 
manner  that  a  seaman  does;  you 
Captain  Nixon  will  kindly  follow 
me,  taking  care  of  my  clothes ;  and 
when  I  am  on  deck,  the-chair  mav 
be  letdown  for  the  other  ladies  and 
the  bishop."  No  sooner  said  tl.an 
done;  and  her  Royal  Highness  as- 
cended with  a  facility  that  asto- 
nished the  whole  delighted  crew. 
The  royal  suite  being  upon  deck, 
the  ship's  officers  were  severall\  in- 
troduced. Her  Royal  Highness 
expressed  great  surprise  at  the 
space  anil  strength  of  the  ship.  ,eui 
remarked,  "  Well  might  snrh  no- 
ble structures  be  called  the  ])'■ 
Walls  of  Old  England!"  The 
Princes*,  after  inspecting  e\  i  w 
part  of  the  ship,  presented  a  purse 
to  Captain  Nixon,  desiring  him  to 
apply  it  for  the  crew,  as  a  token  of 
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her  respect  for  them,  and  descend- 
ed the  ship's  side  as  she  rose,  un- 
der a  royal  salute,  accompanied  by 
the  gratifying  cheers  of  the  loyal 
and  hearty  crew  of  a  British  man 
of  war. 

Among  the  distinguished  per- 
sonages who  visited  England  in 
1814  in  the  train  of  the  Emperor  of 
Russia  and  the  King  of  Prussia, 
was  Prince  Leopold  of  Saxe-Co- 
burg,  who  introduced  himself  to 
the  PrincessCharlotte  as  the  bearer 
of  a  letter  to  her  from  her  relative 
the  late  gallant  Duke  of  Bruns- 
wick. She  was  immediately  capti- 
vated with  his  address  and  man- 
ners; farther  intercourse  height- 
ened these  first  impressions  into  a 
warmer  sentiment,  and  love  suc- 
ceeded to  esteem.  It  is  said  that 
the  Duke  of  York  was  the  first  to 
observe  this  growing  attachment, 
and  to  communicate  it  to  the  Prince 
Regent,  by  whom  a  formal  propo- 
sal of  his  daughter's  hand  was  soon 
afterwards  made  to  Prince  Leopold. 
The  consecpience  was  the  immedi- 
ate return  of  the  Prince  to  Eujt- 
land  in  February  1816,  and  his 
union  with  the  amiable  Princess 
on  the  2d  of  May  following.  A 
provision,  suitable  to  the  genero- 
sity of  a  great  nation,  was  voted 
for  them  b}'  parliament.  An  in- 
comeof  50,000/.  was  settled  on  them 
jointly,  and  for  the  life  of  the  sur- 
vivor; 10,000/.  per  annum  was  al- 
lotted to  the  Princess  independent 
of  the  controul  of  her  husband; 
60,000/.  was  voted  for  their  outfit, 
and  the  mansion  and  domain  of 
Claremont  in  Surry  were  pur- 
chased for  their  residence.  It  was 
immediately  previous  to  this  aus- 
picious union  that  Chalon  took  his 
admirable  full-length  portraits  of 


their  Royal  Highnesses*,  which  are 
allowed  to  be  excellent  likenesses 
of  both,  and  that  of  the  Princess  re- 
presents her  as  "  full  of  life  and 
splendour  and  joy." 

How  speedily  has  it  been  the 
will  of  Providence  to  dash  with 
bitterness  those  joyful  feelings 
which  the  whole  nation  cherished 
upon  the  marriage  of  this  accom- 
plished Princess!  Concurring  with 
her  illustrious  bridegroom  in  the 
preference  of  a  country  life,  she 
retired  with  him  soon  after  their 
nuptials  to  Claremont;  and  in  this 
favoured  retreat  the  greatest  part 
of  their  time  has  since  been  spent. 
The  Prince,  an  amiable  and  ho- 
nourable  man,  has  proved  by  his 
whole  conduct  that  he  sincerely 
loved  his  wife.  The  Princess  daily 
increased  in  fondness  for  him  whom 
she  had  chosen  from  the  world. 
Their  time  was  passed  in  the  hap- 
piest enjo3-ments  of  active  private 
life.  They  were  seldom  asunder; 
they  rode  together,  visited  the 
neighbouring  cottages,  and  relie- 
ved their  industrious  but  distressed 
inhabitants,  together;  and  seemed 
made  and  prepared  for  the  truest 
and  most  unchanging  felicity  of 
wedded  life.  They  seldom  left 
Claremont,  and  never  came  to  Lon- 
don but  on  the  public  occasions 
which  required  their  presence.  At 
home  they  were  busied  in  all  the 
pursuits  of  diligent  and  accom- 
plished minds.  The  morning  was 
chierly  given  to  exercise,  and  to 
the  embellishment  of  Claremont 
and  its  neighbourhood,  which  daily 
furnished  fresh  evidence  of  their 
taste  in  landscape-gardening.  In 
the   afternoon,    one   of    her    most 

*  Engravings  of  these  portraits  were 
published  by  Mr.  Ackermann. 
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pleasing  occupations  was  to  accom- 
pany her  consort  in  his  study  of 
the  English  language,  in  which  he 
soon  made  such  proficiency  as  to 
be  able  to  read  our  best  writers  up- 
on history  and  jurisprudence.  On 
the  other  hand,  Leopold,  who  draws 
with  the  ability  of  a  professor,  as- 
sisted the  Princess  in  her  sketches 
of  the  surrounding  country.  The 
evenings  generally  closed  with  mu*- 
sic.  .She  was  of  religious  habits, 
and  a  strict  observer  of  the  Sab- 
bath, as  well  as  her  illustrious  con- 
sort, whose  practice  it  was  to  read 
to  her  after  the  church  service  one 
of  our  best  English  sermons.  In 
short,  as  a  wife  she  exhibited  a  mo- 
del to  the  rest  of  her  sex.  She 
looked  up  to  her  husband  with  the 
most  perfect  affection  ami  respect, 
and  he  was  worthy  of  it  all.  His  in- 
fluence over  her  was  unbounded, 
though  the  exercise  of  it  was  of  the 
gentlest  kind. 

That  she  had  learned  to  think 
seriously  and  deeply  on  religious 
subjects,  will  be  evident  from  the 
following  fact:  A  pious  clergy- 
man having  obtained  admission 
to  the  Princess  for  the  purpose  of 
soliciting  her  patronage  to  a  cha- 
ritable institution,  was  received  by 
her  with  the  greatest  sweetness  and 
affability.  .She  entered  into  fami- 
liar conversation  with  him  ;  in  the 
course  of  whieh  she  asked  him  his 
idea  of  a  death-bed,  and  how  to 
make  it  easy.  The  clergyman  ex- 
pressed some  surprise  that  her 
Royal  Highness,  who  could  have 
the  benefit  of  much  superior  ad- 
vice, should  consult  him:  to  whieh 
she  replied,  that  she  had  put  the 
same  questions  to  several  persons, 
as  she  wished  to  collect  different 
opinions,  and  had  often  made  it  the 


subject  of  conversation  with  her 
grandfather.  She  added,  that  she 
should  ever  feel  greatly  indebted 
to  Lady  Elgin  for  her  pious  in- 
structions, that  lady  having  been 
the  first  who  put  into  her  hands  the 
Hymns  of  Dr.  Watts,  all  of  which 
she  could  repeat  from  memory. 

Endeared  to  the  nation  by  this 
exemplary  performance  of  public 
and  private  duties,  the  Pi  incess  was 
regarded  with  even  increased  in- 
terest as  soon  as  it  was  known  that 
she  was  in  a  way  to  add  a  new  scion 
to  the  stock  of  Brunswick.  Dur- 
ing the  whole  of  her  pregnancy 
she  enjoyed  the  best  possible  state 
of  health.  She  indulged  in  no  dis- 
sipation; she  lived  in  tranquil  re- 
tirement, keeping  the  most  regular 
hours,  passing  her  -whole  time- in 
the  enjoyment  of  domestic  life,  of 
winch  the  illustrious  couple  fur- 
nished such  a  striking  instance, 
that  it  could  not  be  contemplated 
without  the  most  sensible  pleasure. 
"  Indeed,"  as  the  Spectator  ob- 
serves, "  the  happiness  of  the  con- 
jugal state  appears  heightened  to 
the  highest  degree  it  is  capable  of, 
when  we  see  two  persons  of  accom- 
plished minds  not  only  united  in 
the  same  interests  and  affections, 
but  in  their  taste  of  the  same  im- 
provements and  diversions."  To 
no  two  persons  could  this  remark 
be  more  strictly  applicable  than  to 
the  Princess  Charlotte  and  Prince 
Leopold.  The  public,  who  knew 
the  manner  of  her  Royal  High- 
ness1 s  life,  waited  not  without  anx- 
iety, but  yet  without  dread,  for  the 
important  event,  all  the  arrange- 
ments preparatory  to  which  were 
made  under  her  own  direction. 
She  determined  toauait  itatClare- 
mont,    and    selected    Sir    Richard 
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Croft  and  Dr.  Baillie,  men  of  the  i 
highest  professional  eminence,  to 
attend  her.     Early  in  the  morning 
of  the  4th  of  November,  symptoms 
of  the  approaching  consummation 
of    a   nation's  wishes    manifested 
themselves,    and    expresses    were 
dispatched  to  such  of  the  great  of- 
ficers of  state  whose  presence  is 
required   on   snch   occasions,   and 
who  immediately  hastened  to  Clare- 
mont.     The  progress  of  the  labour 
was  very  slow,  but  without  any  ap- 
pearance of  danger;  it  was,  never- 
theless,   deemed  advisable  to  send 
to  London  for  Dr.  Sims,  who  arri- 
ved in  the  following  night.     It  was 
not  till  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening 
of  the  6th  that  her  Royal  Highness 
was  delivered  of  a  still-born   male 
infant.    During  this  long  and  pain- 
ful interval,  'Prince   Leopold   was 
constant    in    his   attendance,   and 
evinced    the    deepest     solicitude. 
More  than  once  he  exclaimed,  that 
."  the    unrepining    patient   endur- 
ance of  the  Princess,  while  it  gave 
him  comfort,  communicated  also  a 
deep  affliction  at  her  sufferings  be- 
ing so  protracted."     She  received 
the  intelligence  of  the  disappoint- 
ment of  her  hopes  of  living  offspring 
with   equal  firmness  and   resigna- 
tion,   as  did   her   beloved   consort 
with  the  ejaculation,  "  Thank  God, 
however.,  the  Princess  is  safe !" — 
Though  of  course  much  exhaust- 
ed, her  Royal  Highness  seemed  so 
composed,  and  to  be  going  on  so 
favourably,  that  the  great  officers 
of  state  quitted  Claremont  about 
eleven  o'clock.  Not  an  hour  elaps- 
ed before  a  change  was  observed; 
her  quiet  left  her,  and  she  became 
restless  and  uneasy.     The  medical 
attendants  felt  alarmed,  and  every 
application  that   art  could   devise 


was  resorted  to.  No  sooner  was 
this  unfavourable  alteration  inti- 
mated to  Prince  Leopold,  than  he 
flew  to  her  bed-side,  and  endea- 
voured, as  much  as  possible,  to  dis- 
guise from  his  suffering  consort  the 
grief  and  agony  which  he  felt  at 
the  unexpected  turn  that  had  taken 
place.  She  scarcel}'  ever  moved 
her  eyes  from  the  lace  of  her  be- 
loved Prince,  and  frequently  ex- 
tended her  hand  to  meet  his.  Mean- 
while tier  pain  increased;  convul- 
sions succeeded  ;  nature  was  com- 
plete!}- exhausted,  and  at  half-past 
two  in  the  morning  of  the  6th  of 
November  she  heaved  a  gentle  sigh 
i  and  expired,  having  remained  per- 
fectly sensible  till  the  last  moment. 
Thus,  in  the  enjoyment  of  health 
and  beauty,  at  the  early  age  of 
twenty-two,  was  snatched  from  this 
world  the  lovely  and  accomplished 
Princess — 

Th' expectancy  and  rose  of  the  fair  state, 
Th'  observed  of  all  observeif. 

Dispatches,  announcing  thismost 
afflicting  event,  were  immediately 
sent  off  to  the  royal  father  of  the 
lovely  victim,  to  the  Queen  and 
Princesses  who  were  at  Bath,  and 
to  the  other  members  of  her  illus- 
trious family.  The  Prince  Regent, 
on  receiving  the  first  news  of  his 
daughter's  illness,  had  hastened 
from  Sudbourne-Hall  in  Suffolk, 
•  with  the  utmost  anxiety  and  expe- 
■  dition,  to  Carlton-House,  with  the 
I  intention  of  proceeding  to  Clare- 
mont, when  the  Duke  of  York  and 
Karl  Bathurst  arrived  with  the 
heart-rending  tidings  that  his  only 
child  was  no  more.  We  presume 
not  to  describe  the  shock  which  this 
intelligence  must  have  given  to  his 
Royal  Highness;  let  those  who  are 
parents  figure  to  themselves  what 
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would  be  their  own  feelings  in  a 

similar  situation,  and  then  they 
will  be  able  to  form  some  idea  of 
his.  Or  what  language  can  ex- 
press the  agony  of  an  adoring  hus- 
band and  a  father,  bereft  at  one 
stroke  of  wife  and  child  ?  The  at- 
tempt would  be  alike  impotent  and 
superfluous — for  sorrows  such  as 
these  come  home  to  every  bosom. 
On  the  public  at  large  the  effect 
was  little  less  overwhelming  than  if 
one  of  its  members  had  been  sud- 
denly ravished  from  every  family*. 
No  event  within  our  memory  ever 
burst  upon  the  country  more  un- 
expectedly. When  every  one  was 
listening  for  the  signal  that  was  to 
proclaim  the  birth  of  England's 
h»ir — when  all  were  prepared  for 
congratulation  and  joy,  it  was  in- 
deed sufficient  to  astound  the  mind 
wiili  grief,  to  have  all  these  expec- 
tations so  signally  disappointed,  to 
have  all  these  feelings  destroyed 
at  once,  to  be  called  upon  to  mourn 
when  we  were  only  prepared  to  re- 
joice— to  have 

All  (Mugs  that  we  ord:iin\!  festival, 
Turn  from  their  oflice  to  black  tuiM  ral  : 
Our  instruments  to  mchsucholy  bells; 
Our  wedding  cheer  to  a  sud  burial  feast  ; 
Our  solemn  hymns  to  sullen  dirges  change: 
Our  blidul  flowers  serve  lor  a  buried  corse, 
And  all  ihin^s  change  llieio  to  the  <  ontiary. 

The  impression  produced  by  this 
reverse  corresponded  with  the  con- 
trust.  Unprecedented  dismay,  and 
the  proiuutuiest  and  most  unfeign- 
ed sorrow  in  all  its  varied  expres- 

*  So  deeply  did  ihe  intelligence  affect 
die  mind  of  Mr.  Carpenter,  who  fur  ma- 
ny wars  kept  the  Tluee  Mariners  Inn 
at  Lstier,  and  whose  family  had  received 
much  kindness  from  the  Princess  and  her 
consort.  iKat  h'<  was  immediately  taken 
ill,  talked  of  nothing  but  (he  deatliof  his 
bertvl'.-ur<  s<.  and  expired  the  next  day, 
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sions,  overwhelmed  a  loyal  people- 
when  the  unexpected  intelligence 
reached  the  metropolis,  and  ran 
with  almost  incredible  rapidity 
through  every  part  of  the  country. 
Melancholy  clouded  every  brow, 
and  the  closing  of  shops  and  the 
dumb  peats  of  tolling- bells  spoke 
the  general  depression.  In  town 
and  in  the  country  the  theatres  and 
other  places  of  public  amusement 
were  closed;  the  public  meetings 
and  festivals  of  corporate  bodies 
were  postponed  ;  the  courts  of  jus- 
lice  deferred  their  proceedings  ; 
business  of  every  kind  seemed  al- 
most suspended  ;  indeed  one  uni- 
versal demonstration  of  pungent 
sorrow  and  disappointed  hope  per- 
vaded every  part  of  the  united 
kingdom.  Many  of  the-  churches 
and  other  places  of  public  worship 
were  arrayed  in  the  sable  garb  of 
woe,  and  from  every  pulpit  were 
paid  spontaneous  tributes  of  min- 
gled affection,  loyalty,  and  grief. 

The  sorrows  of  the  illustrious 
widower  were  so  intense,  that  seri- 
ous apprehensions  wereentertained 
for  his  health.  His  days  were 
wholly  given  up  to  mourning,  and 
his  nights  were  restless.  His  roy- 
al father-in-law,  while  he  himself 
stood  in  need  of  sympathizing;  at- 

v,  I  O 

tentions,  considerately  endeavour- 
ed to  console  the  affliction  of  the 
widowed  husband.  He  sent  to  his 
Serene  Highness  the  expresv.onsof 
his  sincere  condolence,  together 
with  an  offer  of  apartments  at  Carl- 
ton-House ;  which,  however,  the 
Prince  respectfully  declined,  being 
determined  to  attend  the  remains 
of  his  beloved  consort  till  the  tomb 
should  separate  him  from  them  for 
ever.  Besides  the  verbal  mes-age, 
his  Royal  Highness  is  said  to  have 
fcf   U 
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written  to  Prince  Leopold  a  letter 
expressing  the  deepest  sense  of  tiie 
manner ;in  which  lie  had  invariably 
conducted  himself  to  his  daughter 
—  a  manner  which  had  ensured  to 
him  the  blessings  and  affection  of 
tlu  father,  and  the  admiration  and 
n  spect  of  the  whole  nation. 

rr.i 

1  hese  attentions   however  "rate- 
ft:!,  coi,:  i   not  alleviate  the  sense 
of   his  irreparable  loss,  and  his  at- 
tachment and  respect  to  the  Prin- 
cess were  most  aiiectingly  and  tie-  > 
licately  expressed.    Itwashis'prac-  | 
tice     every     night    about     eleven  i 
o'clock,   before  he  retired  to  rest, 
to  visit  her  loved  remains,  and  pour 
li  his  sorrows  over  them.     The 
bonnet  and  cloak  which  she  wore 
in  her  last  walk  with  him,  and  w  hich 
were  hung  by  her  own  hands  upon, 
a  screen  in  thq  sifting-parlour,  lie 
would  not  suffer  to  be  removed  nor  i 
even  ■touched  by  any  person  what- 
ever.     Her  watch  also  remained  by  I 
hi    direction  on  the  mantel-piece  in 
precisely  the  same  situation  in  which 
she  herself  placed  it — in  short,  the 
most  inconsiderable  articles   once 
possessed  by  his  beloved   Princess 
tindeared  to  him  by  fond  re- 
collections.   These  details  may  ap- 
pear trivial  to  some:  hut  few  of  our  I 
readt  rs   nerd   he  told,  that  the  af- 
fections of   the  heart  are  displayed  ! 
much  more  cleaily  in  little  things 
like    these,    than    on  occasions,   of  | 
greater    moment.     The  first   step 
which   Ins    Serene  Highness    took 
towards   consoling  his  own  afflic- 
tions, was  to  alleviate  the  distresses 
of  others,  by  ordering  fifty  pounds  ! 
to   be  distributed  among  the  poor 
workmen  who    had    been   employ-  j 
ed    in    the   improvements    on    the 
grounds  at  Claremont,  and  wiios^ 
labours  were  suspended  bythesucl-  | 
den  calamity. 


The  Prince  Regent  could  not 
be  restrained  from  the  melancholy 
sight  of  the  remains  of  his  belo- 
ved daughter,  and  on  the  11th  re- 
paired to  Claremont  for  that  pur- 
pose. The  interview  between  bis 
Royal  Highness  and  his  afflicted 
son *in-law  was  most  affecting. 

Conformably  with  the  usage  ob- 
served from  time  immemorial  in  re- 
gard to  the  royal  family  of  England, 
the  body  of  the  Princess  was  open- 
ed and  embalmed,  and  the  intes- 
tines deposited  in  an  urn.  The 
corpse  was  then  wrapped  in  cere- 
cloth, and  the  whole  inclosed  in 
rich  blue  velvet,  tied  with  white 
satin  ribbon.  Upon  opening  the 
body,  no  morbid  symptom  that 
could  account  for  the  death  of  her 
Royal  Highness  was  discovered. 

Her  remains  were  deposited  in 
a  mahogany  coffin  lined  and  trim- 
med with  white  satin,  and  the  bol- 
ster and  piilow  covered  with  the 
same.  The  plate  of  silver  gilt  bore 
the  following  inscription  : — 

Depositum 
Illustrissiraae    Piincipissae    Charlotte 

Augustje 
lllustrissinii  Principis  Geokgii  Augusti 

Fkederici 

Principis  Walliae,  Briianniarom  Regeniis, 

I'iliae  unicse, 

Consoriisque    Sereniteimi    Principis 

Leopulpi  Geokgii  Frederici 
Ducis  Saxoaiae,  Marclnoois  Misniae, 
Landgravii  Tburirtgiae,  Principle  Cob urgi 
Saalfeldensisj,  Exerciuium   Regis 
Marescalli,   Majesiati  Ilcgite  a 
SanctinribusConsiliis,  OrdinisPeriscefidis 
et  Honoratis«imi  Ordfiiis  Militaris 
cie  Balneo  Equitis: 
Obiit  Ola  die  Novcm'hri*  anno  Domini 
M.  DCCCXVIf.  JEtatis  suae  XXli. 
The  body  of  the  infant  was  em- 
balmed in  the  same  manner  as  that 
of  the  Princess,  and  placed  in  a  se- 
parate coffin. 
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It  was  resolved  that  the  funeral 
should  he  private,  ami  the  remains 
of  her  Royal  Highness  and  her  in- 
fant should  be  deposited  in  the  \  ault 
originally  constructed  by  Cardinal 
Wolsey  under  St.  George's  chapel 
at  Windsor,  and  fitted  op  a  few 
years  since  by  order  of  his  present 
Majesty  as  the  burial-place  of  him- 
self and  his  descendants.  The  19th 
of  November  was  fixed  f  >r  this  so- 
lemnity, which  Prince  Leopol 
termined  to  attend  in  person.  Ac- 
cordingly, on  the  Hih,  at  six  in  the 
evening,  the  remains  of  the  Prin- 
cess were  removed  from  the  man- 
sion so  lately  blessed  with  her 
cheering  presence,  and  placed  in  a 
hearse  drawn  by  eight  horses,  as 
were  the  coffin  of  the  infant  and 
urn  in  a  mourning  coach  with  six 
horses.  Prince  Leopold,  faithful 
to  the  solemn  duty  which  he  had 
imposed  on  himself,  and  with  a  look 
that  sufficiently  bespoke  the  agony 
of  Ids  feelings,  entered  an 
mourning  coach,  accompanied  by 
Baron  Hardenbrock  and  his  physi- 
cian Dr.  Stockmar.  Three  other 
mourning  coaches  were  occupied 
by  the  principal  attendants  of  the 
illustrious  pair.  The  procession, 
headed  by  upwards  of  thirty  horse- 
men, three  abreast,  and  followed 
by  a  party  of  the  LOth  dragoon-, 
ami  a  great  concourse  of  persons 
on  horseback  and  on  foot,  took  the 
road  over  Walton  bridge.  The 
bells  of  the  diffc  rent  towns  and  vil- 
lages through  which  it  passed  toll- 
ed in  solemn  sounds,  and  the  roads  I 
were  thronged  with  spectators. — 
At  Egham  the  escort  of  the  I Oth 
regiment  was  relieved  by  a  detach-  ' 
ment  of  the  royal  horse-guards.  : 
The  melancholy  cavalcade  did  not 
reach  Windsor  till  two  o'clock  in 


lornlng.  Till  this  moment  the 
moon   had   shon  ; inly  all 

but  no-. 
sky  became  overcast;  the  : 

loped  in  clouds,  and  ■ 
ensued — a   sudden    ch 
visibly  affected  thousands  of  s 
tators.     The  body  of  tin  infant  and 
1  he  urn  \  ■ 

ed  to  St.  I,   where 

they  were   received   by  the   i 
and  lowered  by  the  yeomen  of  the 
guard  into  the  royal  cemetery, 

■  (h  posited  temporarily  upon 
a  shelf,  pn  viously  to  being  placed 
on  thee-.). lin  of  the  Princess.  The 
latter  was  received  at  the  Low  r 
Lodge  by  the  yeomen  of  the  guard, 
and  ;.  |  in  an  apartment  fit- 
ted up  in  a  style  of  state.  A  la 
black  velvet  pall,  with  a  broad  white 
border,  covered  the  coffin  and 
readied  to  the  floor,  which,  as  well 
as  every  other  part  of  tin    r 

was  co\  ered  with  black  cloth, 
on  the  coffin  was  the  coronet,  and 
at  the  head  against  "lie  wall  a  ! 
silk  escutcheon.     Three  large  wax  - 
candles  burned  on  either  side,  n  id 

many  sm were  at( 

the  walls  of  the   apartment.     To 

■  who  were  acquainted  with 
the   habits  of  the  lamented   Prin- 

wlten  ■  she    resided     in    I 
apartments,  it  was  a  mournful  re- 

011,  that  the  room  so  solemnly 
dedicated   to   !>.r   funeral   honours 

formerly   her   dining-room. — 
Here  she  lived  in  a  course  of  im- 
proving  occupation,   of   I 
exercise,  of  cheerful  and  inn 

•ations.     Here   she    prepared 

If  for  that  career  of  honour- 
able and  happy  duties,  the  perform- 
ance of  which,  in  the  spirit  or 
purity  and  affection,  ha 

K  .pie  of  Britain. 
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In  the  evening  of  the  19tli,  about 
seven  o'clock,  the  whole  regiment 
of  horse  -  guards  inarched  into 
Windsor,  and  formed  in  single  files 
on  each  side  of  the  High-street 
and  Castle-street.  The  foot-guards 
also   were  stationed    hy  the  outer 


the  streets,  at  the  windows,  and  in 
every  situation  where  a  glimpse 
of  the  procession  could  he  obtain- 
ed, was  beyond  calculation.  At 
eight  o'clock  every  fourth  man  of 
the  horse-guards  lighted  a  torch, 
and   half  an   hour    afterwards    the 


gate  of  the  castle  within  the  walls  ;  procession  began  to  move  from  the 
and  in  the  interior  of  St.  George's  Lower  Lodge  in  the  following 
chapel.     The  crowd  assembled  in  '  order: 

The  band  of  the  Royal  Horse-Guards  Blue,  with  muffled  drums. 

An  escort  of  the  Royal  Horse-Guards  Blue,  fifty  rank  and  file. 

Ten  Servants  and  Grooms  of  her  late  Royal  Highness  and  of  his  Serene  Highness, 

on  foot,  in  deep  mourning. 

Eighty -five  Servants  and  Grooms  of  the  Royal  Family,  the  Prince  Regent, 

and  their  Majesties, 

on  foot,  iri  full  state  liveries,  with  crape  hat-bands  and  black  gloves,  four  and  four, 

bearinu  flambeaux. 


. 


THE    HEARSE, 

Drawn  by  eight  of  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent's  black  horses, 

fully  caparisoned, 

each  horse  attended  by  a  Groom  in  lull  state  livery. 

His  Majesty's  Body  Carriage, 

(Drawn  by  a  full  set  of  his  Majesty's  horses,  each  hor:~e  attended  by  a  Groom  in 

full  state  livery),  convey ina  his  Serene  Highness  the  Prince  Leopold, 

Chief  Mourner, 

and  their  Royal  Highnesses  the  Dukes  of  York  and  Clarence, 

Supporters  to  the  Chief  Mourner. 

Mutes  and  Pa^es. 

The  carriage  of  Prince  Leopold,  drawn  by  six  horses. 

A  carriage  of  the  Prince  Regent,  drawn  by  six  grey  horses. 

A  second  carriage  of  the  Prince  Regent,  drawn  by  six  bay  horses. 

A  third  carriage  of  the  Prince  Regent,  drawn  by  six  bay  horses. 

A  carriage  of  the  Duke  of  York,  drawn  by  six  bay  horses. 

A  second  carriage  of  the  Duke  of  York,  drawn  by  six  black  horses. 

A  carriage  of  the  Duke  of  Kent,  drawn  by  six  horses. 

A  carriage  of  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  drawn  by  six  grey  horses. 

A  carriage  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  drawn  by  six  grey  horses. 

A  carriage  of  the  Duchess  of  Gloucester,  drawn  by  six  blr.ck  horses. 


All  the  coaches  had  their  blinds 
drawn  up  except  the  first,  in  which 
Prince  Leopold  moved  to  discharge 
the  last  heart-rending  duty  to  the 
once  clear  source  of  all  his  hopes, 
but  now  of  all  his  sorrows.     The 


On  its  arrival  within  the  castle- 
gate,  an  escort  of  the  10th  hussars 
conducted  the  hearse  to  the  south 
door  of  the  chapel.  The  whole  in- 
terior of  the  lower  ward  was  lined 
with  troops  of  horse  and  foot,  bear- 


serenity  of  the  night,  the  moon  |  ing  flambeaux.  At  the  south  door 
shining  in  unclouded  majesty,  and  \\  an  elegant  and  extensive  porch  had 
blending  her  mild  rays  with  the  ar-  |i  heen  erected,  covered  with  black 


tificial  glare  of  the  funeral  flam- 
beaux, threw  an  awful,  a  religious, 
and  an  interesting  effect  on  the 
whole  of  the  sepulchral  pageant. 


cloth,  festooned  at  the  top  in  deep 
and  elegant  folds.  The  body  was  here 
removed  from  the  hearse  by  eight 
yeomen  of  the  guard,  and  the  ser- 
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vants  and  grooms  filed  oil".  In  the 
interior  of  the  chapel,  the  foot- 
guards  were  stationed  in  the  aisles 
and  nave,  every  fourth  man  hear- 
ing smaller  torches  than  those  used 
without. 

The  pavement  of  the  choir  was 
completely  covered  with  hlack 
cloth  ;  the  stalls  of  the  Knights  of 
the    Garter    were    hunjr   with    the 


same,  in  rich  draperies ;  the  cu- 
shions, seats,  and  other  appurte- 
nances of  the  choir,  as  w;  11  as  the 
altar,  were  also  clothed  in  hlack. 

At  the  entrance,  the  dean  and 
prehendaries, attended  by  thechoir, 
received  the  body;  and  the  pro- 
cession being  formed,  moved  down 
the  south  aisle  and  up  the  nave  in- 
to thechoir,  in  the  following  order: 


Naval  Knights  of  Windsor,  in  lull  dress  uniform. 

Poor  Knights  of  Windsor,  in  mantles  and  yown-. 

Pages  of  the  Prince  Leopold, 

Pages  of  the  Royal  Family. 

Pages  of  I  he  Prince  Regent. 

Pages  of  their  Majesties. 

S'lliiiior  in  her  late  Royal  Highness. 

Comptroller  of  the  Household  of  her  late  Royal  Highness. 

Apothecaries  of  her  late  Royal  Highness.  |  Surgeons  of  her  late  Royal  Highness. 

The  Curates  and  Rectors  of  the  parishes  of  Usher  and  Windsor. 

Physicians  who  attended  her  late  Royal  Highness: 

Chaplains  to  his  Serene  Highness. 

Equerry  to  her  late  Royal  Highness. 

Equerries  of  the  Royal  Familv. 

Equerries  of  the  Prince  Regent. 

Quarter- Master-General.  Adjutant- General. 

Officers  of  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall. 

Chamberlain  to  the  Great  Steward  of  Scotland. 

Grooms  of  the  Bedchamber  to  the  Piince  Regent. 

Pursuivants  of  Arms. 

Comptroller  of  the  Treasurer  of  the 

Piince  Regent's  Household.  Prince  Regent's  Household. 

Master  of  the  Prince  Regent's  Household. 

Heralds  of  Arms. 

Privy  Purse  and  Private  "Secretary  to  the  Prince  Regent. 

Lords  of  the  Prince  Regent's  Bedchamber. 

Xoi Toy  King  of  Arms. 

The  Bishop  of  Exeter.  The  Bishop  of  Salisbury. 

The  Bishop  of  London. 

The  Minis!  cis  of  Hanover  and  Saxon  v, 

Count  Monster  and  Baron  de  Just. 

The  Deputy  Earl  Marshal. 

His  Majesty's  Ministers. 

The  Archhidinp  of  Cantei  bury. 

Choir  of  Windsor. 

Ten  Choristers. 

Eleven  Lay  Clerks,  viz. 

Messrs.  G'rey,  West,  Salmon,  Jan.  Saunders-,  Dyne,  Francis,  BinfiHd,  Smith, 

Miller,  Salmon,  Heathen 

Six  Minor  Canons 

Rev.  Messrs.  Champness,  Webb,  C.  Champnes,  Blenkinsop,  Lewes  Clarke. 

Prehendaries  of  Windsor, 


Rev.  C.  Proby,  M.  A. 

Hon.  and  Rev.  H.  Cockayne  Cust,  M.  A. 

Rev.  Joseph  Goodall,  Provost  of  Eton 

Rev.  R.  Digby,  M.  A. 

Hon.  and  Rev.  J.'Marsham,  D.  D. 


Rev.  W.  Le.ig,  B.C.L. 
Rev.  G.  Champagne,  INI.  A. 
Rev.  G.  Heath,  D  D. 
Rev.  E.  Nntheyj  B.D. 
Rev.  W.  Qrokson,  D.  D.  Deputy  Clerk 
of  the  Coset 
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Dean  of  Windsor. 

Hon.  and  Rev.  Henry  Lewis  Hnbart,  1).  D. 

Captain  of  the  Yeomen  of  the  Guard. 

(The  Lord  Steward  of  his  Majesty's  \ 

\  Household.  ) 

Clarenceux  King  of  Arms. 


The  Groom  of  the 

Stole. 


The  Kind's  Master 
of  the  Horse. 


Gentleman  Usher. 


/  The  Coronet  of  her  late  Royal  High-  i 
s  nes's,  borne  upon  a  black  velvet  r 
'       cushion  by  Colonel  Addenbrokc. 


Gentleman  Usher. 


on  ?t  i  f  Garter  Principal  King  of  Arms,  bear- )    ri,n*uma„lT.h»i- 

Gentleman  Usher.    J  r.  .  }■    Gentleman  Lsner 


Secretary  to  the 
Lord  Chamberlain,    ( 

Suppoi  ters  ot  be.  Pall, 
Two  Baronesses. 


ing  his  sceptre. 

The  Lord  Chamberlain  of -his 

Majesty's  Household. 


s 

\  The 

j"  Vice-Chamberlain. 

iporters  of  the  Pall, 
Two  Baronesses. 


The  Coffin  covered  wiih  a  black  velvet  Pall,  adorned  with  eight  escutcheons  of  her 
Royal  Higimess's  Anns  and  carried  by  eight  Yeomen  of  the  Guard,  under 
a  can 013 y  of  black  velvet,  borne  by  eight  Gentlemen  Ushers. 
His  Royal   Highness  •*       THE  CHIEF  MOURNER,       *\  'His  Roy  a 


the-Duke  of  QJarence, 
ioa  long  black  cloak, 
his  train  borne  by  two 
Gentlemen  of  H.  R 
H.'s  Household. 


His  Serene  Highness 

PRINCE    LEOPOLD, 

in  a  long  black  cloak,  his  train  borne 

>y    Baron   de   Harderibrock   and 

Sir  Robert  Gardiner. 

RINCES  OF  THE  BLOOD  ROYAL, 


Highness 

the  Duke  of  York, 

in  a  long-black  cloak, 

hist  rain  borne  bv  two 

Gentlemen  of  H.   R. 

H.'s  Household. 


in  long  black  cloaks. 

The  Duke  of  Sussex. 

The  Duke  of  Cumberland. 

The  train  of  each  borne  by  two  Gentlemen  of  the  respective  Households  of  their 

Royal  Highnesses. 

Ladies  of  the  Bedchamber  to  her  late  Royal  Highness. 

Women  of  the  Bedchamber  to  her  hue  Royal  Highness. 

His  Majesty's  Establishment  at  Windsor,  viz. 

Groom  of  the  Stole. 

Master  of  the  Rubes.  Vice'-ChamberlaSrj 

Lords  of  (he  Bedchamber. 

Grooms  of  i he  Bedchamber. 

Clerk  Marshal. 

Equerries 

Master  of  the  Household. 

Her  Majesty's  Establishment  at  Windsor,-  viz. 

Master  of  the  Horse. 

Vice-Chamberlain. 

Secretary  and  Comptroller  of  the  Household.  Treasurer  of  the  Household. 

Equerries  and  Gentlemen  Ushers. 

Ladies  of  her  Majesty's  Bedchamber. 

Women  of  her  Majesty's  Bedchamber. 

Ladies  Attendants  on  their  Royal  Highnesses  the  Princesses. 

Attendants  on  her  late  Royal  Highness  the  Princess  Charlotte. 

Attendants  on  her  Majesty  and  the  Princesses. 


Immediately  on  the  entrance  of 
the  body  into  the  chapel,  the  choir 
commenced  the  inipressive  burial 
service  composed  jointly  by  Croft 
and  Purcell.     The   seco/id    verse, 


;<  1  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth," 
was  played  in  the  most  tender  man- 
ner, and  sung  in  a  style  of  pathetic 
solemnity,  highly  creditable  to  the 
gentlemen  of  the  choir.    During 
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this  most  impressive  part  of  the  so-  .  much  as  it  hath  pleased  God."  The 
lemnity  the  procession  had  moved  !  effect  of  this  part  of  the  solemnity 


into  the  choir.  The  body  was 
placed  on  a  platform  near  the  cen- 
tre of  the  choir,   concealing   the 


was  most  awful;  the  gradual  dis- 
appearance of  the  corpse  without 
the  application  of  visible  strength, 


entrance  to  the  royal  vault.     The  '  conveying  a  sublime  and  indescri- 


coronetand  cushion  were  laid  upon 
the  coffin.  The  chief  mourner, 
who  moved  in  the  mournful  pro- 
cession with  an  effort  of  firmness 
which  only  more  painfully  indica- 
ted the  struggles  of  his  heart,  was 
conducted  to  a  chair  placed  for 
his  Serene  Highness  at  the  head  of 
the  corpse,  lie  was  supported  on 
each  side  by  the  Dukes  of  York 
and  Clarence,   who    had   accompa- 


nable sentiment.  The  third  part 
of  the  service,  ';  I  heard  a  voice 
from  Heaven," was  then  sung;  the 
dean  read  the  remainder  of  the  of- 
fice of  interment.  After  the  si  r- 
vice   was   concluded,  the    Deputy 

I  King  of  Arms  proclaimed  her  late 
Royal  Iiighness's  style,  but  his 
feelings  would  scarcely  allow  him 

i  to  give  utterance  fo  the  form. 

i  Dead  March  in  Saul  -was  then  ex- 


nied  him  in  the  procession.  The  j  quisitely  played  by  Mr,  Sexton, 
supporters  of  the  pall  sat  in  their  \\  organist  to  tiie  chapel,  while  the 
places  near  the  body.  The  Dukes  I  mourners  and  attendants  slowly  re- 
of  Sussex   and   Cumberland,   and  !  tired.     Prince  Leopold  was  greatly 


suchof  the  nobility  wlioareKnights 

of  the  Garter,  ascended  their  dif- 
ferent stalls.  The  ministers  of  state, 
the  officers  of  the  household,  and 


agitated  as  he  left  the  choir ;  his  pal- 
lid and  agonized  countenance,  aud 
unsteady  step,  excited  the  deepest 
sympathy  in  all  the  spectators.   Im- 


the  Other  attendants  of  the  proees  !  mediately  after  the  afflicting  cere- 
sion,  were  placed  in  various  seats.  ;  irYonv,  his  Serene  Highness  return- 
according  to  their  respective  ranks,  i  ed  to  Claremont  with   his  faithful 

After   the    whole    arrangements     attendants. 
were  made,  the  choir  chaunted  the  !'      This  day,  which  wi!i  be  memo- 


proper  psalms,  viz.  the  39th  and 
90th.  Tlie  noble  lesson  of  the  bu- 
rial service  was  then  read  by  the 
Dean  of  Windsor  from  the  sove- 
reign's stall ;  and  after  the  lesson, 
the  beautiful  anthem,  Psalm  Mvi. 
9.  10.  11.  12.  the  composition  of 
Dr.  Blake,  was  sung  by  the  choris- 
ters and  lay  clerks. 

During  the  performance  of  that 
part  of  the  .service  which  coni- 
menci  s,  "  Man  that  is  born  of  a 
woman,"  the   platform  was   gradn- 


1  rable  in  the  annals  of  tin    British 

empire,  exhibited  the  spectacle  of 

a  whole  nation  prostrate  before  the 

altars  of  the  Cr<  ator  in  spontane- 

;  ous    mourning  and    sorrow.     Ti  e 

;  shops,     and    even    many    private 

houses,  were  closely  shut  up;  all 

business  was  su  pended  ;  the  bells 

■    ry  whereto!  i  alknell ; 

churches  and  other  places  of 

»ere    universally 

|  opened  and 

•as 

ally  lowered  by  imperceptible  ir;-  universal  as  they  were  sincere, 
chirtery,  and  the  coffin  descended  V-  el!  indeed  ;  •  ;  •  urn  the 
below  the  pavement.     At  the  mo-  :  day  on  win  on 

of  its  disappearance  the  dean     two    generations,  whom    we 

the   simple    prayer,  "  Foras-     expected    a    long    line    of   patriot 
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princes  to  inherit  the  triple  crown 
of  the  royal  house  of  Brunswick  ! 

In  person  the  Princess  Char- 
lotte was  about  the  middle  size, 
inclining  rather  to  embonpoint,  but 
not  so  much  as  to  impair  the  sym- 
metry of  her  form.  Her  com- 
plexion was  beautifully  fair,  her 
arms  delicately  rounded,  and  her 
head  finely  placed.  There  was  a 
mingled  sweetness  and  dignity  in 
her  look^  a  full,  intelligent  eye; 
and  when  she  was  engaged  in  con- 
versation, she  had  much  liveliness 
in  the  expression  of  her  counte- 
nance. The  resemblance  of  her 
illustrious  father  was  striking.  But 
to  those  who  have  not  enjoyed  op- 
portunities of  seeing  her  Royal 
Highness,  the  engraving  from  Cha- 
lon's  portrait  will  convey  a  much 
better  idea  of  her  person  than  any 

description.     ■ 

LINES 

On  Chalon's  PoRTiiAir  of  lie  Princess 
(,'nARLorn. 

Child  of  ihv  country  !  to  its  prayer  sup- 
plied, 
Bear'd   in  its  bosom — cnerish'd,    ho- 
nour'd,   loved — 
A  people's  solace,  joy,  and  hope,  and 
pride  ! 
Thy  wisdom  blooming,  and  thy  vir- 
tues proved ; — - 
Say,  could  not  these,   nor  all  thy  beau- 
ties, save 
Our  best  prized  treasure  from  an  early 


grave 


Most   loved,    most   mourned,   adieu! — 
Though  at  thy  tomb  we  part, 

ThV  mem'rv  is  enshrined  within  a  na- 
tion'.-, heart. 

I.  B.  P. 


LINKS 

On  Chalon's   Portuait  of  Prince 
Leopold. 

Com  kc  !   if  memory  to  thee  be  dear, 
And    if  a  country's  praise — a  praise 

we  owe, 
Can-  calm  thine  anguish — in  thine  an- 

"ui>h  hear — 


That  country  loves  thee,  and  partakes 

thy  woe. 
When  to  thine  arms  bestowed,  in  joyous 

youth, 
Virtue,  and  innocence,   and  love,   and 

truth, 
All  earthly  goodness,  and  all  grace  was 

given, 
Thy  virtues  held  them— but  in  trust  for 
'       Heaven.  I.  B.  P. 


The  plate  represents  an.  allego- 
rical monument  to  the  memory  of 
our  beloved  and  departed  Princess, 
and  is  symbolical  of  that  prostra- 
tion of  heart,  which  the  whole  king- 
dom has  demonstrated  in  deep  and 
pious  sorrow  at  our  national  loss, 
in  which  every  one  has  mourned, 
as  for  a  <>reatand  individual  afflic- 
tion.  The  sarcophagus  is  supposed 
to  contain  the  body,  and  Britannia 
has  abandoned  her  arms,  to  weep 
over  it  ;  whilst  her  attendant,  and 
symbol  of  the  country,  the  British 
Lion,  rests  inactive  at  her  feet. 
The  bust  of  the  Princess,  the  pe- 
destal being  entwined  by  the  Rose, 
the  Thistle,  and  the  Shamroc,  is 
surmounted  by  a  marble  canopy, 
designed  in  that  beautiful  and  Eng- 
lish  architecture  usually  termed 
the  Gothic,  and  of  which  style  the 
Princess  was  greatly  enamoured. 
The  lovely  little  Gothic  temple 
lately  erected  on  a  rising  ground 
in  the  plantations  of  Claremont, 
by  her  immediate  command,  and 
which  now  might  well  be  consecra- 
ted to  her  memory,  will  long  evince 
her  attachment  to  this  character  of 
architecture,  and  exist  the  memo- 
rial of  a  patronage  of  art  which 
promised  so  well  for  its  improve- 
ment and  prosperity.  On  small 
pedestals  are  placed  the  coronets 
which  belong  to  the  state  of  a  Prin- 
cess of  England  and  of  Saxe- Co- 
burg  ;  and  the  Gothic  arch  termi- 
nates in  the  celestial  crown. 
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Pl. 32.— SENTIMENTAL  TRAVELS  to  the  SOUTH  or  FRANCE, 

LETTER    XII. 
Avignon. 


During  the  absence  of  Bastian, 
whom,  as  I  informed  you,  I  sent  in 
quest  of  a  lodging,  1  took  a  walk 
to  the  palace  of  the  legate,  which, 
like  almost  all  the  mansions  of  pre- 
lates, is  humbly  situated  on  the 
most  elevated  spot  of  the  city. 
The  lackey  who  conducted  me  thi- 
ther, talked  a  great  deal  by  the 
way  about  an  open  place  near  that 
edifice,  commanding  a  view  of  the 
whole  papal  territory.  In  truth  the 
prospect  of  the  delightful  country, 
which  like  a  vast  picture  lay  spread 
out  before  me,  was  as  refreshing  to 
the  eye  as  a  fatigued  traveller  could 
have  wished.  In  this  place,  in  front 
of  the  ecclesiastical  palace,  there 
is  said  to  prevail  at  times  a  tem- 
pestuous wind,  which  blowing  from 
the  French  frontiers,  almost  stops 
the  breath  of  the  legate,  who  never 
expects  much  good  from  that  quar- 
ter. To-day,  fortunately  for  me, 
it  reposed  in  the  genial  radiance  of 
.the  evening  sun.  How  happy  did 
I  feel  myself,  bathing  as  it  were  in 
its  warmth  on  the  first  day  of  the 
year — indeed  such  is  the  differ- 
ence, that  it  does  not  seem  to  be 
the  same  luminary  as  that  which 
throws  his  faint  beams  over  my  na- 
tive land. 

Long  did  I  stand  immoveable  on 
this  sunny  station,  imbibing,  like 
jthe  statue  of  Mfmiion,  the  kindly 
lTays.  Haitian  had  been  some  time 
•before  me;  but  dazzled  with  the 
^majestic  light.  I  saw  him  not,  and 

r«i.  iv.  x<.  ;.v/r. 


he  was  obliged  to  address  me  in 
order  to  inform  me  of  his  return. 

"  Will  you  be  pleased,"  said  he 
at  last,  "  to  go  and  look  at  the  lodg- 
ing which  I  have  pitched  upon  for 
you?" 

"  So,"  replied  I,  "  Mr.  Ambas- 
sador, I  hear  that  you  are  returned  ; 
for  as  to  seeing,  that  is  out  of  the 
question." — In  reality  so  power- 
fully was  my  sight  affected,  that  I 
verily  believe  Swedenborg  only 
looked  a  few  minutes  longer  at  the 
sunj  to  discover  all  those  extraor- 
dinary things  which  so  far  exceed 
our  dull  comprehensions. 

"  I  hope,"  continued  Bastian, 
"  that  when  you  have  recovered 
your   sight,   you   will   approve   of 

the    place. But   don't  you  see 

me  yet? — You  turn  to  the  contrary 
side  ! — Good  God  !  how  you  fright- 
en me!  Ah!  sir,  the  sun  here  is  not 
to  be  trifled  with." 

'f  Conduct  me  to  the  lodgings, 
my  dear  Bastian,"  replied  I,  rub- 
bing my  eyes,  "  for  my  blindness 
—thank  God — is  beginning  to  go 
off." 

"  It  is  not  far  to  the  place,"  said 
Bastian,  resuming  his  report,  and. 
proud  of  the  manner  in  which  he 
had  executed  his  commission,  walk- 
ing with  tolerable  assurance  close 
by  my  side.  "  You  will  certain  iv 
like  the  lodging,  for  it  is  in  a  light 
cheerful  house,  which  happens  to 
face  the  south.  A  convenient  stair- 
case leads  into  a  large  ante-room, 
from  which  you  enter  a  spacious 
X  x 
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apartment;  next  to  that  is  a  cham- 
ber with  an  excellent  bed,  and  ad- 
joining to  the  latter  a  closet  with  a 
small  library — and  all  this,  sir,  on 
the  first  floor.  But  the  best  is  still 
to  come.  You  will  be  sole  master 
of  the  house  as  long  as  you  choose 
to  stay  there;  for  it  belongs  to  the 
hospital  of  the  deanry,  to  which  the 
produce  of  it  was  bequeathed  by 
its  pious  owner.  One  old  woman 
only  lives  in  the  house,  to  take  care 
of  it,  and  she  does  honour  to  her 
office.  It  happened  luckily  enough 
that  she  was  just  coming  from  mass 
when  I  was  standing  before  the 
door,  and  puzzling  myself  to  make 
out  the  bill  of  Logement  a  deux 
Louis  par  semaine — for  I  suppose 
the  house  is  so  well  known  as  not 
to  need  a  more  legible  inscription. 
"The  apartments,  the  furniture, 
and  the  whole  concern,"  continued 
my  loquacious  man  of  business, 
"  seemed  well  enough  for  a  single 
gentleman;  but  yet  the  terms  ap- 
peared to  be  rather  too  high.  I 
could  not,  however,  find  in  my  heart 
to  offer  the  old  woman  any  less,  as 
she  assured  me  that  every  Hard 
which  the  house  produces,  is  dis- 
tributed among  the  poor.  This 
circumstance,  thought  I  to  myself, 
will  give  more  pleasure  to  your  kind 
master,  than  the  saving  of  two  livres 
which  he  will  perhaps  have  to  pay- 
more  than  he  ought.  However,  as 
no  bargain  has  yet  been  concluded, 
he  has  no  occasion  to  take  the  lodg- 
ing, if  he  dislikes  either  the  land- 
lady or  the  price." 

I  have  thus  circumstantially  de- 
tailed to  you,  my  dear  Edward,  the 
report  of  my  attendant,  because  it 
renders  any  farther  description  of 
my  lodging  unnecessary.  I  had 
already  taken  it  in  idea  before  I 


had  convinced  myself  with  my  own 
eyes  that  it  was  worth  the  price, 
which,  as  Bastian  justly  observed,  I 
should  be  sure  not  to  think  too 
high,  if  I  only  considered  it  as  a 
weekly  charity. 

If  any  thing  could  have  deterred 
me  from  the  bargain,  it  would  have 
been  the  old  female  steward,  con- 
cerning whom  it  is  impossible  to 
presuppose  any  kind  intention  on 
the  part  of  Chance  in  bringing  me 
under  the  same  roof  with  her.  She 
is  a  perfect  contrast  to  my  charm- 
ing hostess  at  Caverac,  both  to  the 
eye  and  the  heart.  That  she  is 
pious  enough — that  is  to  say,  what 
is  called  pious  in  this  country — I 
have  no  doubt ;  for  she  is  so  hung 
round  with  the  images  of  saints, 
amulets,  and  rosaries,  that  she  rat- 
tles at  the  slightest  motion  like  a 
skeleton  in  a  high  wind.  When 
she  put  me  in  possession  of  my 
apartments,  and  at  the  same  time 
delivered  to  me  an  inventory  of  the 
furniture,  she  kindly  informed  me, 
that  she  should  supply  me  with  no- 
thing more  than  what  she  here  left 
for  my  use,  and  concern  herself  no 
farther  about  me.  I  am  glad  of  it. 
She  added,  that  at  the  beginning  of 
every  week  she  should  expect  to  be 
paid  the  price  agreed  upon ;  de- 
manded and  received  the  money  for 
the  first  week,  and  commended 
herself  to  my  prayers. 

I  now  examined  the  place  some- 
what more  minutely,  and  found 
every  thing  neat  and  clean,  but 
without  ornament,  if  I  except  a 
sleeping  Cupid,  well  executed  in 
white  marble,  under  the  looking- 
glass  in  the  principal  apartment. 
By  what  accident,  thought  I,  can 
such  an  article  have  found  its  way 
into  this  house?     It  was  not  till  I 
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looked  over  the  inventory  that  I 
was  enabled  to  solve  this  question  : 
there  I  found  the  figure  described 
as  a  holy  angel,  with  the  addition, 
that  it  was  left  in  pledge  with  the 
first  owner  of  the  house  for  arrears 
of  rent.  The  collection  of  books, 
which  gave  me  at  first  the  most  ap- 
prehension, is  not  likely  to  make 
my  head  ache  much.  It  consists, 
as  far  as  I  can  perceive  from  a  cur- 
sory survey,  of  nothing  but  works 
in  moral  theology,  dialectics,  ca- 
suistry, and  other  such  like  mas- 
ter-pieces of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. 

Sebastian  lives  one  pair  of  stairs 
higher,  but  1  have  only  to  pull  a 
bell  whenever  I  require  his  servi- 
ces. 

I  really  think  that  for  my  pur- 
pose Chance  could  not  have  pro- 
vided me  with  a  more  convenient 
lodging.  If  the  sun  continues  to 
shine  upon  me  during  the  month 
that  I  propose  to  remain  here  as 
genially  as  it  has  done  to-day,  I 
know  not  what  should  put  me  out 
of  my  simple  course  to  health  and 
peace  of  mind.  My  residence  at 
Avignon  will  therefore,  as  is  always 
the  case  with  the  truly  happy  pe- 
riods of  our  lives,  occupy  hut  a  ve- 
ry small  space  in  my  history. 

For  the  present  I  can  do  nothing 
better  than  retire  to  rest,  to  make 
amends  for  the  hours  of  sleep  of 
which  I  this  morning-deprived  my- 
self. 

A  curious  circumstance  induces 
me  to  resume  my  pen.  Whilst  I  am 
undressing  myself,  my  old  neigh- 
bour is  singing  a  psalm,  in  tones 
so  melodious  as  to  penetrate  my 
heart.  Who  could  have  supposed 
her  to  be  possessed  of  such  an  ac- 
complishment? Such  a  voice  from 


the  lips  of  a  Margot,  and  by  all 
the  saints  the  wainscot  should  not 
long  part  us!  At  any  rate,  you 
must  confess  that  it  is  much  more 
agreeable  to  be  sung  to  sleep  by 
an  old  woman,  than  to  be  kept 
awake  by  her  hectic  cough,  as  is 
the  fate  of  many  a  poor  slave  of  a 
husband. 


Jan.  2. 

If  the  owners  of  this  house  sleep 
as  soundly  as  their  lodger  has 
done  last  night,  I  would  advise  ma- 
ny of  the  great  ones  of  the  earth, 
to. whom  care  or  conscience,  or 
whatever  else  it  may  be,  allows  no 
rest,  to  purchase  a  place  in  this 
hospital ;  for  I  verily  believe  that  a 
transgressor  of  all  the  ten  com- 
mandments would  here  find  the 
happiness  that  he  wants — such  is 
the  profound  repose  that  seems  to 
be  attached  to  this  house.  I  awoke 
so  invigorated  in  body  and  mind, 
that  I  could  even  sit  down  and 
compose  a  new  panegyric  on  that 
kind  Chance  which  directed  me  to 
this  abode,  blest  with  every  thing 
suitable  to  the  residence  of  a  phi- 
losopher: cleanliness,  quiet,  and 
that  simple  elegance  which  is  as 
opposite  to  effeminacy  and  all  the 
allurements  of  the  passions,  as  it 
is  intimately  connected  with  the 
relish  of  innocent  nature  and  mo- 
ral feeling. 

I  was  disturbed  in  my  meditations 
by  Bastian,  who  brought  me  my 
breakfast.  I  made  a  remark  on  the 
astonishing  talent  of  onr  hostess — ■ 
on  which  he  clasped  his  hands  and 
raised  his  eyes  as  if  in  pity  of  my 
little  knowledge  of  music.  "  O  my 
dear  master !"  cried  he,  "  how  could 
you  for  a  moment  imagine  that 
such  tones  could  proceed  from  that 
Xx2 
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ugly,  toothless  hag?  No,  no;  the 
old  woman  has  with  her  an  angel, 
to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  this 
treat.  Just  now  I  saw  this  angel 
at  the  window,  and  was  so  startled 
at  the  sight  that  I  had  like  to  have 
spilt  your  coffee  which  I  was  bring- 
ing across  the  street.  Though  I 
would  not  absolutely  insist  that  it 
has  descended  from  heaven — for  in 
a  middling  town  like  Avignon  such 
an  event  would  have  made  a  great 
noise — still  I  assure  you  that  it 
would  be  difficult  for  you  to  be- 
lieve otherwise  yourself,  had  this 
celestial  figure  appeared  to  you  as 
unexpectedly  as  it  did  to  me." 

This  enthusiastic  praise  of  an  an- 
gel from  the  lips  of  a  man  who  had 
such  a  sister  as  Margot,  could  not 
fail  to  make  an  impression,  which 
you  may  easily  conceive,  upon  my 
mind.  I  motioned  to  him  to  be  si- 
lent, and  without  taking  any  notice 
of  my  breakfast,  placed  myself  as 
near  as  possible  to  the  partition, 
where  my  soul  drank  copious 
draughts  of  the  stream  of  harmo- 
ny. In  my  ecstasy,  I  fancied  that 
I  could  hear  all  the  charms  that 
were  denied  to  my  sight:  —  the 
heaving  bosom — the  delicate  mouth 
furnished  with  rows  of  pearls — the 
languishing  eyes — nay,  there  even 
occurred  notes  from  which  I  could 
have  sworn  to  the  immaculate  vir- 
tue of  the  performer.  My  imagi- 
nation, so  tranquil  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  before,  was  now  in  an  uproar. 
I  was  heartily  glad  when  the  psalm 
was  finished,  and  I  could  give  vent 
to  the  feelings  that  loaded  my  op- 
pressed heart. 

"  How,  in  the  name  of  fortune," 
cried  I,  turning  to  Bastian,  who 
had  meanwhile  reclined  as  still  as  a 
mouse  against  one  of  the  windows, 


"  came  this  enchanting  singer  into 
this  solitary  house?" — "That,"  re- 
plied he  sighing,  "  must  be  best 
known  to  God  and  that  little  de- 
formed fellow  of  a  bookseller  over 
the  way.  He  must  be  as  fond  of 
her  singing  as  you,  sir.  Only  see 
how  he  stands  gazing  at  her  win- 
dow as  intently  as  a  cat  watches 
a  mouse.  He  will  be  the  man  to 
satisfy  your  curiosity." 

"  Indeed  you  are  a  sensible  fel- 
low, Bastian  !"  cried  I.  V  Quick', 
give  me  my  shoes  and  my  coat! 
As  to  my  hair  that  must  do  till  I 
come  back."  I  was  presently  in 
the  street,  and  never  once  thought 
of  the  caution  given  me  by  my 
friend  Jerome,  till  I  was  in  the 
midst  of  the  most  strictly  prohibit- 
ed of  all  commodities. 

The  name  of  the  man  who  here 
traded  in  literature  stood  inscribed 
in  large  geld  letters  over  the  door 
of  his  shop,  and  richly  deserved 
that  distinction.  It  had  long  been 
advantageously  known  to  me  by  a 
contest  in  generosity  with  Voltaire. 
In  a  word,  it  was,  if  not  the  cele- 
brated M.  Fez  himself,  at  least  his 
son,  whom  I  found,  though  unkind- 
ly used  by  Nature,  to  be  a  very  in- 
telligent man.  You  must  have 
heard  that  Father  Nonotte  gave 
him  for  publication  a  manuscript, 
the  very  title  of  which,  Les  Erreurs 
de  Voltaire,  must  have  been  gross- 
ly affronting  to  the  philosopher  of 
Ferney.  M.  Fez,  before  he  sent 
the  work  to  press,  wrote  civilly  to 
him,  acquainting  him  with  the  cir- 
cumstance, and  offering  for  the 
sum  of  two  thousand  livres  to  sup- 
press the  work.  Voltaire,  however, 
much  too  generous  to  do  any  per- 
son an  injury,  seriously  dissuaded 
the  bookseller  from  this  sacrifice, 
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and  in  his  reply  good -humou redly 
calculated  the  extraordinary  profit 
which  he  would  relinquish  for  so 
small  a  Bum,  and  declined  the  po- 
lite oiler;  in  the  sequel  he  even 
employed  all  his  wit  to  forward  ihc 
sale  of  the  work.  This  anecdote 
gained  M.  Fez  my  entire  confi- 
dence before  I  became  personally 
acquainted  with  him.  Me  invited 
me  into  his  shop  with  a  friendly  ci- 
vility, to  be  found  only  among 
those  who  live  constantly  in  good 
company,  and  immediately,  as  if 
to  introduce  me  to  his  friends,  he 
drew  back  a  curtain,  and  disclosed 
to  my  view  a  large  collection  of  the 
first-rate  authors.  On  this  occa- 
sion I  luckily  carried  with  me  an 
antidote,  which  preserved  me  from 
all  the  dangers  of  literature,  and 
from  the  seductions  of  the  writers 
of  all  ages  and  nations. 

Nevertheless,  I  expected  too 
much  from  the  obliging  disposition 
of  a  man  who  lived  opposite  to 
such  a  singer,  not  to  seek,  in  my  su- 
perficial acquaintance  with  French 
literature,  tins  menu  of  securing 
his  friendship  as  much  as  possible, 
without,  however,  risking  more  than 
a  couple  of  louis  d'ors. 

To  what  good  account  did  1  now 
turn  many  a  tedious  hour  which  I 
.had  devoted  to  the  Gazette  Ecclesi- 
(lifiiquc,  the  Journal  de  Trevouv,  and 
other  celebrated  periodical  works 
of  the  time — hours,  which  much 
too  precipitately,  as  I  now  percei- 
ved, I  had  accounted  as  lost !  I 
tasked  my  memory;  and  to  thejoy- 
ful  surprise  of  M.  Fez,  I  asked  for 
many  a  book  commended  in  those 
publications,  which  no  rational  man 
had  in  all  probability  since  thought 
of  inquiring  for;  and  at  last,  fully 
to  establish  my  consequence  with  || 


him,  I  desired  him  to  put  up  a  do- 
zen copies  of  the  admired  tragedy 
of  the  fortunate  poet  of  Nismes  for 
myself  and  my  friends  abroad. 

The  man  became  visibly  more 
courteous  the  longer  and  the  deep- 
er he  had  to  rummage  among  the 
accumulated  rubbish  of  years  for 
these  forgotten  jewels.  He  could 
not  cease  to  extol  my  polished  taste, 
and  the  extraordinary  intimacy  of 
a  foreigner  with  French  literature  ; 
and  I  really  thought  he  would  have 
clasped  me  in  his  arms,  when  I  ob- 
served by  the  way  that  I  was  ma- 
king a  literary  tour  for  the  purpose 
of  collecting  all  the  fugitive  pub- 
lications, which,  notwithstanding 
their  lightness,  so  seldom  fly  be- 
yond the  frontiers  of  the  kingdom. 

"  I  devote  the  greatest  part  of 
my  time  to  the  chaste  Muses,"  said 
I  with  a  frankness  that  transported 
the  man  ;  "  and  therefore  1  always 
strive  to  obtain  a  lodging  near  the 
mostcelebrated  booksellers.  I  have 
thus,  as  you  see,  fixed  myself  here 
in  the  quietest  house  in  your  neigh- 
bourhood :  the  old  woman  with 
whom  I  lodge  will  certainly  not 
disturb  me  in  my  studies." 

"  No,  indeed,"  replied  M.  Fez, 
"  though  I  would  not  say  so  much 
for  her  niece  who  lives  with  her." 

"  So,"  replied  I,  with  affected 
indifference,  "  her  niece  ?" 

"  Yes,"  answered  he,  with  a  loud 
sigh;  "  her  name  is  Clara.  God 
grant  me  rest  for  her!  She  always 
draws  me  away  from  my  accounts 
whenever  the  bell  rings  for  church ; 
for  at  no  other  time  can  I  get  a 
sight  of  her.  She  is  a  real  saint, 
and  yet — only  think,  sir,  no  more 
than  fifteen.  When  quite  a  child, 
she  is  said  to  have  been  fonder  of 
the  image  of  the  blessed  Virgin 
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than  of  all  her  dolls  and  playthings. 
Judge  then  how  great  must  be  her 
veneration  for  her  now  that  she  has 
arrived  at  maturer  years.  She  is 
even  said  to  have  consecrated  her 
whole  person  to  the  mother  of  God ; 
and  whoever  sees  her  walk  cannot 
doubt  it,  so  modest  are  all  her  mo- 
tions. If  you  please  to  stop  a  few 
moments  and  look  round  at  my 
books,  you  might  convince  your- 
self with  j'our  own  eyes  how  dan- 
gerous a  lodging  you  have  select- 
ed. It  will  soon  be  time  for  matins 
at  the  Minims,  and  she  will  pass 
close  by  my  shop — then  you  shall 
see,  sir! — you  will  be  astonished!" 

While  M.  Fez  looked  for  some 
waste  paper  to  wrap  up  that  which 
I  had  purchased,  I  tried  to  pass 
the  time  in  reading  the  titles  of  his 
books  and  counting  the  volumes 
of  the  Encyclopedie.  The  Minims 
kept  us  not  long  waiting,  and  no 
sooner  did  their  bells  begin  to 
ring,  than  the  bookseller  threw 
down  his  trumpery.  "  Come,  sir! 
come  along  !  Leave  Abbadie  and 
Bourdaloue  for  the  present!"  cried 
he,  and  drew  me  forcibly  to  the 
door  of  the  shop.  At  this  moment 
appeared  the  old  woman,  followed 
by  Clara.  The  nearer  she  ap- 
proached, the  more  silent  and  pro- 
found was  my  admiration,  and  the 
more  loquacious  and  noisy  did  M. 
Fez  become  in  his. 

"What  a  gait!"  whispered  he 
several  times,  "what  a  shape!  what 
"native  modesty  in  every  step  !  Oh  ! 
what  an  exquisite  Madonna  face! 
—•so  sweet,  so  resplendent!  Ob- 
serve how  all  eyes  are  fixed  upon 
ber,  while  she,  absorbed  in  pious 
meditations,  exhibits  in  every  look 
genuine  devotion  and  serenity  of 
mind.    She  knows  not — she  never 


has  known — how  old  and  how  fas- 
cinating she  is.  And  all  these 
charms  are  destined  to  be  buried  in 
a  convent!  O  sir!  it  is  abomina- 
ble in  her  old  aunt  not  to  dissuade 
her  from  such  childish  fancies,  and 
not  to  admit  some  good-natured 
soul  to  her  to  open  her  understand- 
ing.— But,  my  dear  sir,"  continued 
M.  Fez,  turning  to  me,  while  his 
own  emotion  prevented  him  from 
remarking  mine,  badly  as  I  con- 
cealed it,  "  you  say  not  a  word  !  I 
congratulate  you  on  the  impertur- 
bability of  your  temperament  !  You 
cannot  fail  to  attain  high  literary 
eminence,  since  even  such  a  phe- 
nomenon has  no  effect  upon  you. 
Unfortunately  I  cannot  behold  it 
with  such  indifference.  The  hours 
which  the  dear  girl  passes  at  church 
are  lost  to  me;  I  can  think  of  no- 
thing else  but  the  delightful  mo- 
ment of  her  return,  and  then  I  long 
impatiently  for  the  time  when  she 
will  next  pass  by  again  to  the 
church.  In  the  long  run  my  busi- 
ness will  be  totally  ruined  by  it — 
that  I  see  clearly  enough — but  I 
cannot,  indeed  I  cannot  help  it." 

I  had  too  much  sympathy  to 
laugh  at  the  poor  man,  but  yet  felt 
no  particular  inclination  to  listen 
to  a  sermon  on  the  text  of  my  per- 
sonal sensations  from  any  one  but 
myself.  I  therefore  paid  M.  Fez 
for  his  waste  paper,  desired  him  to 
send  it  to  my  lodgings,  and  follow- 
ed myself  with  as  heavy  a  heart  as 
if  I  had  been  obliged  to  read  it  too. 
I  gave  my  whole  purchase  to  Bas- 
tian,  to  do  what  he  pleased  with  it, 
and  never  once  considered  how 
rudely  I  treated  writers  to  whom  I 
was  indebted  for  a  service  which 
the  most  eminent  and  esteemed  au- 
thors could  not  have  rendered  me. 
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— The  sudden,  obstreperous,  and 
communicative  friendship  of  IV1. 
Fez,  which  was  of  such  consequence 
to  me,  is  their  work.  To  them  I 
am  beholden  for  the  ravishing  sight 
of  the  most  lovely  of  saints,  and  all 
the  indescribable  feelings  of  de- 
light which  it  left  behind;  and  I 
verily  believe  that  the  rigid  Je- 
rome himself  would  declare  them 
innocent,  if  he  knew  the  purpose 
for  which  I  have  had  recourse  to 
them. 

As  I  knew  not  when  the  service 
at  the  Minims  would  be  over,  1  had 
no  other  way  left  than  to  draw  my 
chair  to  the  window,  and  while 
Bastian  dressed  my  hair,  to  wait 
with  a  throbbing  heart  for  the  re- 
turn of  the  beauteous  psalmist.  I 
summoned  all  my  patience,  and  ne- 
vertheless looked  every  moment  at 
my  watch,  cursing  the  tardiness  of 
its  movements.  "  Will  she  never 
come  back  from  church  ?"  muttered 
I  repeatedly.  At  length  I  enjoyed 
the  inexpressible  satisfaction  of 
seeing  first  the  old  woman,  and 
two  paces  behind  her  the  ardently 
expected,  the  angelic  Clara  ad- 
vancing along  the  street.  I  count- 
ed every  step,  and  with  the  last  that 
she  took  to  enter  the  house,  I  quit- 
ted my  room  with  my  hat  and  stick, 
that  I  might  not  have  the  appear- 
ance of  doing  so  on  account  of  her 
beauteous  eyes. 

We  met  about  the  middle  of  the 
staircase.  I  respectfully  gave  way. 
The  old  woman  returned  with  sul- 
len gravity  my  salute,  which  in- 
deed was  not  addressed  to  her,  and 
how  her  envious  eye  glanced  at  the 
modest  courtesy  which  I  received 
from  her  niece  as  she  passed  me 
in  the  dress  of  a  novice  ! 

I  can  now  say,  Edward,  that  1 


have  really  seen  her,  for  I  stood  at 
least  two  seconds  on  the  same  step 
with  her.  Oh  !  it  would  require  the 
talent  of  an  Apelles  to  represent  so 
sensibly  to  you  all  the  loveliness, 
all  the  graces  of  her  nymph-like 
figure,  all  the  exquisite  forms  that 
I  inferred  from  every  fold  of  her 
dress,  as  to  render  it  superfluous  to 
describe  the  impression  which  this 
combination  of  charms  made  upon 
my  senses.  I  must  entreat  your 
own  luxurious  imagination  to  make 
amends  for  my  poverty  of  language. 

I  found  it  a  most  difficult  task  to 
descend  the  rest  of  the  stairs,  but 
I  could  not  for  shame  help  pro- 
ceeding. The  next  dilemma  was, 
what  to  do  with  myself  when  I 
reached  the  dusty  street.  I  could 
not  well  sit  down  on  the  opposite 
post  and  gaze  at  Clara's  window, 
which  I  should  certainly  have  pre- 
ferred to  any  thing  else:  I  was, 
therefore,  necessitated  to  avail  my- 
self of  the  first  source  of  diversion 
that  offered.  I  fortunately  recol- 
lected that  I  had  in  my  pocket-book 
a  letter  of  recommendation  given 
me  by  the  good  Bishop  of  Nismes 
the  last  time  I  saw  him,  to  a  canon 
of  his  acquaintance  here  at  Avig- 
non, named  Ducliquet.  This  cir- 
cumstance moved  me  from  the  spot 
to  which  I  seemed  rooted,  and 
transported  me  with  all  my  profane 
reveries  into  the  study  of  a  divine. 

Heaven  knows  in  what  medita- 
tions I  may  have  disturbed  his  re- 
verence, but  had  I  even  surprised 
him  injlagranti,  he  could  scarcely 
have  manifested  greater  embarrass- 
ment.  When  the  first  stiff  com- 
pliments that  opened  our  acquaint- 
ance were  over,  we  mutually  per- 
ceived that  God  had  certainly  not 
created  us  for  the  entertainment  of 
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one  another;  and  in  our  anxiety  to 
give  such  a  turn  to  our  first  con- 
versation as  to  need  no  second  in- 
terview as  long  as  we  lived,  we  were 
both  at  a  loss  how  to  begin  it.  He, 
however,  found  occasion  to  break 
this  awkward  silence  before  I  could. 
The  festival  of  St.  Genovia,  which 
will  be  to- morrow,  loosed  his  tongue, 
and  even  led  to  a  conversation  which 
proved  in  the  end  more  instructive 
for  me  than  I  could  have  imagined. 
Having  brushed  his  sleeve  once 
or  twice  with  his  open  hand,  he 
said  he  was  very  sorry  that  it  was 
to-day  quite  out  of  his  power  to 
shew  the  least  civility  to  a  stranger 
so  interesting  and  so  strongly  re- 
commended, but  still  he  was  glad 
that  he  might  hope  to-morrow 
would  afford  him  an  opportunity  of 
making  the  more  ample  amends. 

You  know,  Edward,  that  I  hate 
nothing  more  than  a  grand  formal 
dinner,  which,  from  the  turn  taken 
by  this  address,  my  fancy  pictured 
as  already  set  out  before  me.  I 
therefore  hastily  interrupted  the 
good  man  with  the  assurance  that  I 
was  obliged  to  pay  particular  at- 
tention to  my  health,  and  must 
therefore  entreat  him  not  to  put 
himself  to  the  smallest  expense  on 
my  account.— I  even  appealed  to 
my  pale  face  in  confirmation  of 
what  I  said.  It  was  all  to  no  pur- 
pose. "  No,"  replied  he,  "  you 
must  not  refuse  my  invitation.  I 
will  to-morrow  fetch  you — it  is  a 
pleasure  which  I  cannot  deny  my- 
self— in  good  time  to  the  magnifi- 
cent high  mass  which  will  be  held 
in  the  cathedral  in  honour  of  St. 
Genovia,  and  rely  upon  it  you  shall 
have  a  good  place."  I  felt  all  at 
once  as  much  relieved  as  if  I  had 


actually  digested  the  sumptuous 
dinner  which  the  worthy  canon  had 
no  idea  of  giving  me.  I  could  now 
listen  more  quietly  to  him  while  he 
thus  proceeded  :  "  If  you  have  tlris 
morning  surprised  me  in  my  every- 
day clothes,  you  shall  see  me  to- 
morrow in  purple,  which,  as  you 
know  from  history,  is  worn  by  the 
chapter  of  our  cathedral  in  com- 
mon with  cardinals  and  kings." 

"  But,  reverend  sir,"  said  I,  un- 
able to  keep  up  the  insipid  con- 
versation  any  longer,   without  at 
least  tickling  my  ear  with  the  sou  nd 
of  that  sweet  name  which  love  had 
inscribed  upon   my  heart,  "  have 
you  not  also  a  high  mass  for  St. 
Clara,  who,  in  my  opinion,  deserves 
as  much  veneration  as  any  other?" 
"  There  you  are  perfectly  right, 
sir,"  cried  the  canon,  with  a  warmth 
which  almost  alarmed  me.     "  Her 
festival  falls  on  the  18th  of  August, 
and  is  very  justly  considered   as 
one  of  the  principal  of  our  solem- 
nities.    Clara  de  Falkenstein — [I 
now  perceived  how  much  he  had 
misunderstood    me] — has  left  be- 
hind to  the  Christian  church  a  re- 
lic worthy  of  the  very  highest  ve- 
neration— jewels  of  inestimable  va- 
lue, by  which  Providence  itself  has 
explained  to  us  one  of  the  most  in- 
comprehensible of  mysteries." 

This  information  surprised  me 
to  such  a  degree,  that  I  could  not 
help  looking  with  a  kind  of  mis- 
trust in  the  face  of  him  who  gave 
it ;  but  as  I  could  not  perceive  there 
the  slighest  trace  of  deranged  in- 
tellects, I  inquired,  with  increased 
astonishment,  concerning  the  na- 
ture of  this  extraordinary  demon- 
stration. He  immediately  took 
down  a  well-thumbed  quarto  vo- 
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iume,   turned   to  a   passage  in  it,' 
and,  in  a  pathetic  tone,  read  as  fol- 
lows : 

"  Jn  the  body  of  St.  Clara  de 
Monte  Falcone  were  found  three 
round  stones  about  as  large  as  a 
walnut,  and  alike  in  size,  colour, 
and  weight.  When  one  of  these 
stones  is  laid  in  one  scale,  and  the 
other  two  in  the  other  scale,  the 
one  is  found  to  weigh  as  much  as 
the  two;  and  when  one  only  is  put 
into  each  scale,  they  still  weigh 
alike.  Hence  may  clearly  be  in-  i 
ferred  how  profoundly  she  was  im- 
pressed  with  the  mystery  of  the 
Holy  Trinity,  which  is  one  in  es-  | 
senee,  three  in  persons,  no  one  of 
which  is  either  greater,  or  older, 
or  more  potent  than  ihe  others." 

While  I  listened  to  him,  I  be- 
came almost  as  grave  as  himself. 

"  Pray,"  said  I,  "  is  this  writer, 
who  expresses  himself  so  decided- 
ly, such  authority  as " 

"  Can  there  be  a  shadow  of  doubt 
on  that  subject?"  cried  he  hastily, 
interrupting  me  and  turning  to  the 
titlepage.  "  You  see,  sir,  it  is  the 
Legends  of  Father  Martin  de  Co- 
chim,  revised  and  printed  about  ten 
years  ago.  This  excellent  book 
bears  the  stamp  of  truth  like  the 
Bible  ;  for  look  you,  here  is  the 
approbation  of  the  Sorbonne." 

The  canon  rejoiced  like  a  child 
at  my  evident  astonishment.  In 
order  to  heighten  it,  he  was  going 
to  lay  before  me  some  older  writers 
who  make  mention  of  this  miracle, 
and  confirm  it  as  eye-witnesses:  I 
entreated  him,  however,  to  spare 
himself  this  trouble,  and  merely  re- 
quested permission  to  note  down 
this  remarkable  passage  in  my 
pocket-book,  that,  upon  occasion, 
Vol,  IV.    No   XXIV 


1  may  confound  some  of  our  philo- 
sophic unbelievers  with  it.  As  noon 
had  imperceptiblyapproached  (air- 
ing tiiis  instructive  conversation, 
I  was  so  much  the  sooner  satisfied 
with  the  spiritual  entertainment  set 
before  me  by  the  canon,  and  took 
my  leave. 

This  visit,  though  not  absolutely 
unprofitable  for  my  head,  but  so 
much  the  more  irksome  for  my 
heart,  was,  however,  but  a  trifle  to 
the  mortification  that  awaited 'me 
at  home.  For  ten  infernal  hours 
have  I  been  upon  the  rack,  and  am 
now  robbed  of  all  the  metaphysi- 
cal pleasures  which  I  anticipated 
lor  the  evening. 

When  I  quitted  the  house  of  the 
canon,  I  saw  about  a  hundred  paces 
before  me  a  much  younger  and 
more  comely  ecclesiastic,  but  took 
no  particular  notice  of  him  till  I 
observed  that  he  was  going  the 
same  way  as  myself,  and  occasion- 
ally turned  round  to  look  at  me. 
He  arrived  at  the  house  just  as 
many  paces  before  me,  so  that  when 
I  reached  my  room,  he  was  com- 
fortably seated  by  the  side  of  Clara. 

That  an  ecclesiastic  should  visit 
a  reputed  saint  is  nothing  extraor- 
dinary; but  that  he  should  stay 
with  her  from  noon  tilf  late  at  night 
— while  the  partition  cannot  with- 
hold from  my  listening  •  ar  i'-eir 
cheerful  talk,  their  loud  i  .  er, 
and  the  suspicious  intervals  of  si- 
lence that  occasional!'.-  sue  eed — 
and  that  I  must  be  conti  nt  to  go  to 
sleep  without  a  psalm,  seems  to  me 
an  evident  violation  of  good  man- 
ners, and  an  infringement  of  inv 
right  to  peace  and  repose  assured 
to  me  by  my  contract.  In  short,  it 
is  unjustifiable. 
Y  y 
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Mr.  Adviser, 

I  am  characterised  by  all  my 
acquaintance  as  a  female  Tangent, 
a  circumstance  which  never  gave 
me  the  smallest  uneasiness  till  now ; 
but  as  I  have  almost  made  up  my 
mind  to  marry,  I  am  doubtful, 
knowing  as  I  do  the  versatility  of 
my  disposition,  whether  I  can  in 
conscience  take  a  solemn  oath  to 
be  always  in  the  same  mind;  for 
you  know  very  well,  Mr.  Adviser, 
that  that  is  the  plain  English  of 
vowing  to  love,  honour,  and  obey 
till  death  parts  us.  But  in  order 
that  you  may  form  an  accurate 
judgment  of  my  case,  I  will,  with 
your  permission,  give  you  a  short 
sketch  of  my  various  pursuits. 

I  had  the  misfortune  to  be  an 
heiress — I  call  it  a  misfortune,  be- 
cause, by  enabling  me  to  follow 
every  whim  that  came  into  my 
head,  it  has  probably  been  a  means 
of  making  me  the  unsettled  charac- 
ter I  am.  While  still  very  young, 
I  thought  of  little  else  but  dress, 
conquest,  and  amusement.  My 
large  fortune  and,  vanity  apart,  a 
tolerably  pretty  person,  procured 
me  a  multitude  of  admirers,  among 
whom  was  a  young  gentleman  who 
had  just  quitted  college,  and  who 
had  the  reputation  of  being  one  of 
the  most  learned  men  of  his  age  in 
England. 

This  youth  had  not  the  temerity 
to  declare  his  love,  because  his  for- 
tune was  much  inferior  to  mine, 
but  I  saw  with  exultation  that  I  had 
nearly  robbed  Learning  of  her  vo- 
tary: he  watched  my  looks  with 
the  most  assiduous  attention,  fol- 
lowed me  like  my  shadow,  and,  in 


fine,  exhibited  a  degree  of  respect- 
ful passion  which  would  have  dona 
honour  to  the  earliest  ages  of  ro- 
mance. I  must  honestly  own,  that 
although  I  was  highly  flattered  by 
having  inspired  such  an  ardent  at- 
tachment, I  had  no  notion  of  ever 
rewarding  it;  but  as  love  can  feed 
on  very  unsubstantial  diet,  I  took 
care  that  my  words  and  looks  should 
be  sufficiently  kind  to  keep  hope 
alive  in  the  breast  of  my  young 
academician. 

Things  went  on  in  this  way  for 
two  years;  at  the  end  of  that  timo 
I  lost  my  lover.  A  curate's  daugh- 
ter, whose  only  charms  were  a  good 
heart  and  an  amiable  temper,  se- 
duced him  from  his  allegiance  to 
me.  They  were  married;  and  I 
felt  his  perfidy  the  more  keenly, 
because,  as  I  had  always  avoided 
listening  to  a  formal  declaration  of 
his  passion,  I  had  no  grounds  of 
complaint  against  him. 

It  happened  just  then  that  dissi- 
pation had  slightly  injured  my 
health,  and  I  was  reduced  to  the 
necessity  of  making  a  temporary 
retreat  to  my  estate  in  the  country 
in  order  to  recruit  it.  One  of  my 
female  friends,  in  speaking  of  the 
marriage  of  my  academical  admi- 
rer, had  laughingly  said,  that  she 
supposed  lie  was  caught  by  the 
lady's  Latin.  I  at  first  regarded 
this  as  a  joke,  but  finding  upon  in- 
quiry that  the  bride  reallj'  was  a 
good  Latinist,  I  was  seized  with  a 
sudden  desire  to  become  a  has  bleu. 
I  immediately  began  to  take  lessons 
in  Latin;  procured  even'  work  ne- 
cessary to  complete  my  knowledge 
of  it;  and  for  three  months  I  lived 
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in  my  library,  took  my  meals  with 
a  grammar  on  one  side  of  my  plate 
and  an  exercise  on  the  other,  and 
more  than  once  was  so  absorbed  in 
my  new  pursuit,  that  I  forgot  for 
whole  clays  together  to  take  off  my 
nightcap. 

1  was  roused  from  rrty  learned 
reveries  by  the  arrival  of  a  gentle- 
man who  came  to  take  possession 
of  a  noble  estate  in  my  neighbour- 
hood. He  immediately  issued  cards 
for  a  ball  and  supper  as  a  house- 
warming.  It  so  happened  that  the 
card  was  delivered  to  me  at  the 
moment  I  began  my  lesson,  and 
my  master,  who  was  not  famous  for 
the  placidity  of  his  temper,  decla- 
red that  he  never  saw  my  exercise 
so  full  of  faults.  Whether  his  cross- 
ness put  me  out  of  humour  with 
study,  or  whether  the  precise  mo- 
ment was  come  for  me  to  be  tired 
of  it,  I  can't  say;  all  that  I  know 
for  certain  is,  that  I  went  to  the 
ball,  opened  it  with  the  master  of 
the  house,  danced  with  more  spirit 
than  I  had  ever  done  before,  and 
from  that  night  to  the  present  hour 
have  never  bestowed  a  single 
thought  on  the  translation  of  Vir- 
gil, with  which  I  had  previously 
determined  to  astonish  my  recreant 
knight. 

Mr.  Ashgrove,  the  gentleman 
whose  ball  had  wrought  this  change 

O  ft 

in  my  temper,  was  young,  hand- 
some, amiable,  and  on  the  look-out 
a  wife;  but  he  drew  a  portrait 
of  the  pursuits  and  taste  of  his  in- 
tended which  frightened  all  the 
belles  in  the  neighbourhood.  You 
will  not  wonder  at  it  when  I  tell 
you,  that  the  future  Mrs.  Ashgrove 
was  to  possess  all  the  qualities  of 
a  lady  of  the  manor  in  the  days  of 
Queen  Bess,     She  was  to  be  r.ot 


nominally  but  really  the  helpm  * 
of  her  husband;  and  while  he  di- 
rected the  business  of  his  estates 
without  doors,  she  was  to  superin- 
tend the  domestic  concerns,  to  in- 
spect vigilantly  the  comforts  and 
the  morals  of  the  tenantry,  to  in- 
stitute schools,  establish  manufac- 
tories, find  employment  for  the 
aged  and  the  young — in  short,  she 
was  to  be,  as  he  once  said  to  me,  a 
mother  to  all  her  dependants. 

You  would  hardly  suppose,  Mr. 
Adviser,  that  I  was  likely  to  pai 
from  the  characters  of  a  modish 
fine  lady  and  a  bus  b/cu  to  that  of  a 
Lady  Bountiful.  So  it  was,  how- 
ever :  stimulated  by  hearing  all  my 
female  friends  declare  that  Mr. 
Ashgrove  was  in  search  of  what  he 
never  would  find,  I  resolved  to  try 
whether  I  could  not,  with  a  little 
effort,  realize  all  his  ideas  of  per- 
fection ;  and,  as  I  never  do  any 
thing  by  halves,  I  plunged  at  once 
into  all  the  bustle  of  my  new  cha- 
racter. 

I  shall  not  enlarge  upon  this  part 
of  my  histor}' ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that 
a  school  which  I  established  fell  to 
the  ground,  because  the  scholars 
were  too  stupid  to  profit  by  my 
newly  invented  methods  of  learn- 
ing to  read  and  write.  My  manu- 
factory failed,  because  the  muslin 
it  produced  was  of  a  very  bad  qua- 
lity, which,  by  the  bye,  the  over- 
seer had  the  assurance  to  say  was 
owing  to  an  alteration  I  bad  made 
in  the  construction  of  the  spinning- 
jennies.  My  readiness  to  look  into 
the  affairs  of  my  tenants,  encoura- 
ged them  to  take  up  nearly  three 
parts  of  my  time  with  idle  details, 
and  brought  upon  me  the  avowed 
ill-will  of  lawyer  I.itigamus.  My 
servants  were  continually  leaving 
Y  y  2 
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me,  because  they  would  not  submit 
to  the  regulations  I  had  established 
for  the  interior  of  my  household; 
and,  as  the  climax  of  all  my  mis- 
fortunes, I  drew  upon  myself  the 
execration  of  all  the  housewives  in 
the  county. 

I  invented  a  new  method  of  pick- 
ling and  preserving,  which  was  less 
than  half  the, usual  expense;  and 
delighted  with  what  I  thought  so 
useful  a  discovery,  I  sent  receipts, 
accompanied  by  quantities  of  pic- 
kles and  preserves,  to  all  the  nota- 
ble dames  within  some  miles  of  me. 
Unfortunately,  in  about  six  weeks 
ever)-  thing  made  according  to  my 
new  method  was  spoiled  ;  and  just 
at  the  same  time  Mr.  Ashgrove,  in 
an  excursion  which  he  made  to 
London,  was  captivated  with  the 
sprightly  Miss  Bellair,  whom  he 
married,  and  brought  down  to  pass 
the  honeymoon  at  his  country-seat. 

In  order  to  shew  that  there  was 
no  truth  in  the  ill-natured  reports 
which  some  of  the  country  belles 
made  of  my  mortification  on  this 
occasion,  I  visited  Mrs.  Ashgrove 
directly,  and  was  soon  really  as 
much  charmed  with  her  as  I  had  at 
first  affected  to  be.  There  was  a 
grace  and  sprightliness  in  her  man- 
ners which  were  inexpressibly  cap- 
tivating, and  her  unaffected  and 
lively  wit  rendered  her  the  delight 
of  every  party  she  mixed  with.  I 
took  it  into  my  head  that  I  also  had 
pretensions  to  wit,  and  although  I 
had  hitherto  neglected  to  bring 
them  forward,  I  saw  no  reason  why 
I  should  continue  to  do  so ;  in  short, 
I  commenced  bel  esprit. 

Oh  1  my  dear  Mr.  Adviser,  if  you 
could  but  conceive  the  insupport- 
able drudgery  of  my  new  profes- 
;iop,  I  air,  sure  you  would  charita^ 


bly  allow,  that  it  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  full  expiation  of  all  my 
offences.  I  no  longer  dared  to 
laugh,  to  cry,  to  eat,  to  drink,  to 
dress — in  short,  to  do  any  thing 
like  other  people.  From  the  mo- 
ment that  I  set  up  for  a  pre-emi- 
nence in  wit,  my  whole  time  and 
thoughts  were  employed  in  trying 
to  keep  the  advantage  which  a  few 
brilliant  sallies  in  the  beginning  of 
my  career  had  gained  me.  More 
than  half  the  night  have  I  lain 
awake  stringing  together  bons-mots. 
which  were  to  be  delivered  im- 
promptu whenever  I  could  find  an 
opportunity.  In  fine,  this  darling 
passion  soon  swallowed  up  every 
other  thought;  I  began  from  mere 
mental  fatigue  to  look  thin  and 
pale;  and  I  should  probably  have 
purchased  my  reputation  of  bel 
esprit  at  the  expense  of  my  life,  if 
accident  had  not  diverted  my  ideas 
into  a  fresh  channel. 

I  chanced  one  evening  to  be  in 
company  with  a  beautiful  Quaker, 
who  attracted  the  attention  of  all 
the  gentlemen  present.  One  of 
them  observed  to  me,  "  It  is  not  her 
beauty  which  draws  us  all  around 
}  her,  there  are  many  prettier  wo- 
men ;  it  is  the  simplicity  of  her  con- 
versation and  manner,  aided  per- 
haps by  the  peculiar  phraseology 
and  garb  of  her  sect.  Were  it  pos- 
sible," continued  he,"  to  divest  her 
of  the  two  last,  she  would  be  an 
enchanting  creature;  sp  sweetly, 
so  amiably  feminine;  such  a  cha- 
racter in  the  present  day  is  as  un- 
common as  it  is  touching  and  in- 
teresting." 

Not  a  word  of  this  speech  tvas 
lost  upon  me.  I  had  been  for  some 
time  heartily  tired  of  the  trouble  I 
endured  to  gain  celebrity.     I  was 
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sensible  that  it  considerably  im- 
paired both  iny  bealtli  and  my 
beamy,  and  chancing  to  glance  at 
a  mirror  which  was  opposite  to  me, 

while  Mr.  S was  descanting  on 

the  perfections  of  the  pretty  Qua- 
ker, it  struck  me  that  my  contour 
of  countenance  would  render  the 
simple  cap  of  her  sect  extremely 
becoming  to  me.  I  formed  my  re- 
solution on  the  spot,  and  in  a  few 
weeks  I  was  every  where  regarded 
as  a  model  of  elegant  simplicity. 

My  new  character  affords  me  no 
materials  for  my  history;  it  was,  in 
truth,  easily  enough  supported. 
But  I  suspect  that  several  of  my 
acquaintance  found  the  insipidity 
which  it  gave  to  my  manners  and 
conversation   rather   tiresome,   for 

one  evening  my  friend  Miss  

hinted  to  me,  that  although  sim- 
plicity  is  vastly  pretty  in  a  girl, 
yet  when  a  woman  has  turned  twen- 
ty, a  certain  dignity  of  air  and 
manner  is  not  only  desirable  but 
necessary.  At  the  moment  that  she 
was  speaking,  Lady  Harriet  Haugh- 
ty entered  the  room.  "  Nothing 
can  be  more  ii-propos,"  continued 
Miss ,  "  to  illustrate  my  mean- 
ing: look,  my  dear,  at  her  lady- 
ship, don't  you  admire  her  air  ?  can 
any  tiling  be  more  majestic  or  stri- 
king?" 

To  say  the  truth,  it  struck  me  in 
the  same  light;  and  without  con- 
sidering that  Lady  Harriet  was  a 
large  full  woman,  nearly  six  feet 
high,  and  myself  a  slight  figure,  ra- 
ther under  the  middle  size,  I  deter- 
mined directly  to  imitate  the  Pal  I  as- 
like  gracesof  her  ladyship  ;  and  that 
the  resemblance  might  be  perfect 
in  all  things,  I  no  sooner  found  that 
Lady  Harriet  was  considered  as  a 


patroness  of  the  arts,  than  I  deter- 
mined to  be  one  also. 

My  life  soon  became  nearly  as 
fatiguing  as  when  I  was  a  professed 
wit,  and,  what  was  worse,  I  had  the 
mortification  to  create  a  host  of 
enemies ;  for  as  soon  as  I  was 
known  to  patronise  talent,  all  who 
had,  or  who  thought  they  had  any, 
applied  to  me.  These  applications 
soon  became  so  numerous,  that  the 
goddess  of  wisdom  herself  could 
scarcely  have  decided  their  pre- 
tensions ;  and  I  verily  believe  that 
if  she  had  done  so  in  propria  pcr- 
■sona,  they  would  have  caviled  at 
the  justice  of  her  decision. 

You  will  readily  suppose,  Mr. 
Adviser,  that  I  found  it  impossible 
to  please  them.  I  was  soon  attack- 
ed both  in  verse  and  prose;  my 
taste  was  pronounced  bad,  my 
judgment  worse;  I  was  accused  of 
envy,  of  want  of  candour,  and  fi- 
nally of  want  of  sense. 

I  bore  all  this  pretty  patiently, 
because  I  had,  as  I  supposed,  a 
means  to  refute  it.  I  had  written 
a  volume  of  essays  on  taste,  inter- 
spersed with  accounts  of,  and  cri- 
ticisms on,  some  of  the  most  cele- 
brated works  of  art.  This  volume 
I  intended  to  publish  anonymous- 
ly; and  when  the  fame  of  its  author 
was  noised  abroad,  which  I  made 
no  doubt  would  soon  be  the  case, 
I  intended  to  burst  from  my  con- 
cealment;  and  after  having  given 
so  signal  a  proof  of  my  being  en- 
titled to  rank  among  the  most  il- 
lustrious patronesses  of  the  arts,  I 
expected  to  see  my  unjust  calum- 
niators covered  with  confusion. 

Eager  to  enjoy  the  triumph  which 

I  supposed  awaited  me,  I  hastened 

i  to  have  my  work  printed  ;  its  fate 
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did  indeed  decide  my  pretensions, 
but  in  a  very  different  way  from 
what  I  had  hoped  :  two  copies  only 
were  sold  ;  and  even  the  reviewers, 
to  each  of  whom  my  publisher  had 
sent  a  copy,  had  the  cruelty  to  no- 
tice it  only  to  recommend  to  its 
fair  author  to  use  in  future  a  nee- 
dle instead  of  a  pen.  This  circum- 
stance determined  me  to  abjure  the 
arts  for  ever. 

An  interregnum,  if  I  may  so  ex- 
press myself,  succeeded,  in  which, 
not  knowing  what  to  do,  I  remained 
quiet;  and  during  this  time  Mr, 
Mediocre,  an  amiable  and  sensible 
man,  who  had  known  me  for  many 
years,  but  never  before  paid  me 
any  attention,  declared  himself  my 
admirer.  Idleness  may,  I  believe, 
with  more  propriety  be  called  the 
mother  than  thenurseof  love.  Dur- 
ing the  time  I  had  been  tan  gent  ing 
from  one  pursuit  to  another,  I  had 
never  felt  any  actual  symptom  of 
la  belle  passion,  but  now  I  begin  to 
fear  that  my  heart  is  in  some  dan- 
ger: however,  it  is  not  yet  quite 
gone.  Give  me  therefore,  sage 
sir,  your  advice:  "To  marry, or  not 
to  marry,  that  is  the  question  ;"  and 
a  formidable  question  it  is  to  a  wo- 
man who  has  never  yet  remained 
long  together  in  the  same  mind. 
If  I  should  get  tired  of  my  husband 
as  I  did  of  my  various  pursuits,  what 
the  deuce,  Mr.  Adviser,  can  I  do 
then  ?  since  there  will  be  no  set- 
ting  rid  of  my  chains,  unless  I  try 
to  snap  them  by  breaking  my  help- 
mate's heart.  I  have  too  much 
good-nature  to  make  such  an  at- 
tempt, and  even  if  I  had  not,  the 
character  of  Mr.  Mediocre  con- 
vinces me  it  would  be  a  vain  one. 
Then,  on  the  other  hand,  when  I 
think  of  remaining  single,  my  fan- 


cy conjures  up  the  whole  host  of 
mortifications  attendant  on  celiba- 
cy ;  and  when  I  consider  how  gal- 
ling they  are  to  most  women,  I  fear 
that  to  one  distinguished  and  flat- 
tered as  I  have  been,  they  would 
be  insupportable. 

After  all,  Mr.  Adviser,  I  am  in- 
clined, if  it  meets  with  your  appro- 
bation, to  venture  on  matrimony. 
I  can,  you  know,  at  the  worst  have 
a  separate  maintenance,  and  there 
will  be  no  difficulty  in  procuring 
that,  since,  if  once  I  wish  for  it,  I 
will  undertake  very  soon  to  render 
Mr.  Mediocre  as  desirous  of  it  as  I 
can  be.  However,  I  shall  make  no 
determination  till  I  hear  from  you; 
let  me  beg  then,  dear  Mr.  Sagephiz; 
that  you  will  weigh  my  case  well, 
for  your  advice  shall  decide  the 
destiny  of  your  very  humble  ser- 
vant, Varietta. 


I  have  no  hesitation  in  advising 
my  fair  correspondent  to  enter  the 
holy  pale  directly,  and  I  will  ven- 
ture to  predict,  that  she  may  pro- 
bably be  indebted  to  the  versatili- 
ty of  her  disposition  for  a  more  than 
common  share  of  happiness.  Let 
her  observe  what  perfection  her 
husband  seems  most  to  admire  iti 
other  ladies;  let  her  imitate,  but 
without  servility,  the  air,  manner, 
and  dress  which  he  appears  to  think 
I  most  elegant;  above  all,  let  her 
']  closely  copy  those  virtues  for  which 
i  she  hears  him  commend  others.  She 
will  thus  have  constantly  new  pur- 
suits, equally  various  and  delight- 
ful ;  and  far  from  getting  tired  of 
matrimony,  I  feel  certain  she  will 
soon  acknowledge,  that  the  charac- 
ter of  a  wife  is  the  only  one  in 
which  she  has  found  real  happiness. 
S.  Sagephiz. 
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Zu.ma  was  conveyed  to  her  cham- 
ber. The  count  ami  Beatrice 
deemed  it  prudent  to  conceal  this 
supposed  crime  from  the  knowledge 
of  the  vice-queen.  "  She,"  said  the 
count,  "  will  sue  for  mercy  to  this 
wretch,  whom  no  consideration  on 
earth  can  iivduce  ine  to  pardon; 
there  must  he  an  example,  and  I 
am  resolved  to  make  one."  It  was 
soon  proclaimed  through  the  pa- 
lace and  the  city,  that  Zuma  had 
been  detected  in  an  attempt  to  poi- 
son the  vice-queen.  That  very- 
evening  she  was  delivered  into  the 
hands  of  justice  and  conveyed  to 
prison.  Mir  van  hastened  in  search 
of  Azan  and  Thamir;  the  hand  of 
death  was  already  on  his  heart,  and 
he  could  utter  only  the  following 
words  :  "  My  son  is  in  your  power. 


doors  of  the  court  were  thrown 
open,  and  the  Indians  were  permit- 
ted to  enter;  they  assemhled  in 
great  numbers,  headed  by  their  se- 
cret chiefs, Ximeo,  Azan,  and  Tha- 
mir. Mirvan  and  Zuma  were 
brought  in  loaded  with  chains. 
The  latter,  on  beholding  her  hus- 
band, exclaimed  with  vehemence, 
"  He  is  not  guilty  ;  he  had  no  share 
in  what  I  did;  he  was  ignorant  of 
my  design." — "  Zuma,"  interrupt- 
ed Mirvan,  "  your  death  is  certain, 
how  then  can  you  think  of  defend- 
ing my  life?  lam  not  accused,  I 
voluntarily  share  your  fate.  Zu- 
ma, let  us  die  in  silence,  let  us  die 
with  courage,  and  our  child  will 
still  live." — Zuma  understood  the 
real  meaning  of  these  words,  she 
made  no  reply,  but  her  face  was 


At  least  promise,  on  condition  that  I'  bathed  in  tears.     The  examination 

...  I 

we  keep  this  secret  inviolably,  that     then  commenced. 


after  our  death  you  will  restore  the 
child  to  my  father;" — "  We  swear 
to  do  so,"  answered  Azan  ;"  but  you 
are  well  aware,  that  his  life  must 
be  the  forfeit  of  the  least  indiscre- 
tion."— "  We  know  how  to  die," 
replied  Mirvan.  With  these  words 
he  quitted  the  ferocious  Indian,  and 
voluntarily  committed  himself  to 
prison.  He  could  easily  guess  the 
act  which  Zuma  had  attempted, 
but  to  explain  it  and  justify  her, 
would  have  been  to  abandon  his 
child  to  the  rage  of  the  ferocious 
Azan  ;  he  therefore  resolved  to  die 
with  his  wretched  wife. 

At  break  of  day,  the  council  as- 
sembled to  examine  and  pass  sen- 
tence on  Mirvan  and  Zuma.     The 


Zuma  was  unable  to  deny  the 
facts  to  which  Beatrice  and  the 
viceroy  had  been  witnesses.  She 
was  asked  from  whom  she  had  ob- 
tained the  powder.  "  She  received 
itfromme,"exclaimed  Mirvan.  Zu- 
ma denied  this,  still  protesting  that 
her  husband  was  entirely  ignorant 
of  her  designs.  "  And  what  were 
your  designs  ?"  inquired  the  judge. 
"  Did  you  not  intend  to  poison  the 
vice-queen?  Why  else  did  you 
make  use  of  this  powder?  Did  von 
fancy  that  you  were  employing  ,a 
salutary  remedy?" — At  this  ques- 
tion Zuma  trembled;  her  eyes  at 
ibis  moment  met  those  of  the  eraei 
Azan,  his  threatening  glance  fill- 
ed   her   with    horror,    she    fancied 
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she  beheld  him  strangling  her 
child.  "  No,  no,"  she  exclaimed, 
in  a  distracted  tone,  "  I  know  of  no 
salutary  remedy." — "  It  was  poi-  I 
son,  then?  You  confess  it?" — "  I 
confess  nothing."--"  Answer  then."  : 
— "  Alas  I  I  am  compelled  to  be  si- 
lent." At  these  words  Ximeo  ad- 
vanced and  placed  himself  between 
Mirvan  and  Zuma.  "Let  me  like- 
wise be  chained,"  said  he  ;  "  I  will 
die  along  with  them." — "  O  my 
father!  live  for  our  child's  sake!" 
they  exclaimed  with  one  voice. 
But  Ximeo  persisted. 

The  judges  had  been  directed 
neither  to  employ  torture  nor  to 
make  any  inquiry  respecting  ac- 
complices; they  removed  Ximeo, 
and  Mirvan  and  Zuma  were  con- 
veyed back  to  prison.  The  coun- 
tess's physician  appeared,  and  was 
examined.  He  declared  that  the 
illness  of  the  vice-queen  having 
baffled  the  most  efficacious  reme- 
dies, and  being  accompanied  by 
extraordinary  symptoms,  horrible 
suspicions  at  length  arose  in  his 
mind,  and  that  the  action  in  which 
Zuma  had  been  detected,  leaving 
no  room  to  doubt  the  atrocity  of 
her  design,  had  confirmed  him  in 
an  idea  which  lie  had  long  endea- 
voured to  repel;  that  finally  he  no 
longer  doubted  that  this  perverse 
slave  had  administered  a  slow  poi- 
son to  the  vice-queen,  and  that 
finding  herself  excluded  from  the 
service  of  the  chamber,  and  fear- 
ing lest  the  youth  of  the  countess, 
and  the  attention  which  was  de- 
voted to  her,  might  in  course  of 
time  overcome  the  effects  of  a  poi- 
son which  had  been  sparingly  ad- 
ministered, she  intended  to  con- 
summate her  crime  by  a  powerful 
dose.  At  this  detail  the  judges 
were  nearly  petrified  with  horror ; 


they  collected  the  votes,  and  con- 
demned Mirvan  and  Zuma  to  pe- 
rish amidst  the  flames  of  a  pile, 
that  very  day  at  noon.  They  were 
again  brought  into  the  court.  Mir- 
van heard  his  sentence  with  heroic 
firmness.  Zuma,  bathed  in  tears, 
threw  herself  at  his  feet:  "  I  have 
sacrificed  you,"  she  exclaimed — 
"  that  thought  fills  me  with  re- 
morse— dare  I  hope  for  your  for- 
giveness?"— "  Let  us  not  accuse 
our  judges  of  cruelty,"  he  replied; 
"  the  tyrants  who  condemn  us,  de- 
liver us  from  a  horrible  yoke;  a 
few  hours  will  free  us  from  the 
bonds  of  slavery!"  These  words 
moved  the  obdurate  heart  of  Azan 
himself:  "  Mirvan,"  said  he,  "  be 
not  concerned  for  the  fate  of  your 
son,  he  shall  be  as  dear  to  me  as  if 
he  were  my  own." 

It  was  now  nine  in  the  morning, 
and  orders  were  given  for  erecting 
the  fatal  pile. 

The  vice-queen  was  dying;  the 
physician  announced  to  the  vice- 
roy that  every  hope  had  vanished, 
that  it  was  impossible  she  could 
support  three  more  fits  of  fever, 
and  that  six  or  seven  days,  at  most, 
would  terminate  her  existence. 
The  count,  in  a  paroxysm  of  de- 
spair, could  entertain  no  thought 
of  mercy:  besides,  regarding  Zu- 
ma as  the  most  execrable  monster 
that  nature  had  ever  produced,  he 
was  divested  of  all  feeling  of  com- 
passion for  her.  He  gave  orders 
that  a  pardon  should  be  offered  to 
Mirvan,  on  condition  of  his  making 
a  sincere  confession  of  his  crime. 
"Tell  the  viceroy,"  answered  Mir- 
van, "  that  even  though  he  promis- 
ed me  the  life  of  Zuma,  he  should 
never  draw  from  me  another  sylla- 
ble." 

The  viceroy  did  not  wish  to  be 
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in  Lima  during  this  dreadful  exe- 
cution ;  he  therefore  departed  for 
one  of  his  pleasure-houses,  situa- 
ted about  half  a.  league  from  the 
city,  intending  not  to  return  until 
the  evening. 

The  wretched  Ximeo  vainly  de- 
vised a  thousand  different  projects, 
all  tending  to  saveMirvan  and  Zu- 
nia;  he  anxiously  wished  to  assem- 
ble his  friends,  but  during  the 
whole  of  the  morning  the  Indians 
were  so  closely  watched,  that  he 
found  no  possibility  of  secretly 
conversing  with  Azan  and  Thamir. 
A  proclamation  was  issued,  order- 
ing all  the  Indians  in  Lima  to  at- 
tend the  execution.  They  were 
without  arms;  the  Spanish  guard 
was  doubled  and  ranged  round  the 
pile;  in  addition  to  this,  the  unfor- 
tunate victims  were  escorted  by  two 
hundred  soldiers.  Ximeo  found 
himself  compelled  to  submit  to  his 
fate;  he  was  overwhelmed  with  de- 
spair, and  resolved  to  throw  him- 
self on  the  pile  with  his  children. 

Whilst  the  whole  city,  filled  with 
consternation,  awaited  this  dread- 
ful spectacle,  the  vice-queen,  still 
ignorant  of  the  tragical  event,  was 
stretched  upon  her  bed  of  sickness, 
weaker  and  more  afflicted  than 
ever.  Since  six  in  the  morning  all 
her  attendants  had  evinced  the  ut- 
most agitation.  This  at  length  at- 
tracted  the  notice  of  the  countess; 
she  made  inquiries,  and  plainly 
perceived  that  Beatrice  wished  to 
conceal  something  from  her,  and 
that  she  imposed  silence  on  the  rest 
of  her  women.  Beatrice  frequent- 
ly quitted  the  apartment,  that  she 
might  without  constraint  give  vent 
to  her  sorrow.  In  one  of  these  mo- 
ments, the  countess  strictly  ques- 
tioned one  of  her  maids,  and  so  im- 
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peratively  enjoined  her  to  tell  the 
truth,  that  the  girl  informed  her  of 
all ;  and  added,  that  Mirvan  and  Zu- 
ma,  far  from  denying  the  imputa- 
tion laid  to  their  charge,  had  glo- 
ried in   their  crime.     The  surprise 
of  the  countess   was   equal   to  the 
horror  with  which  she  was  inspired 
by    tliis    dreadful    communication. 
"  Oh!   supreme  Mercy!"  she  ex- 
claimed, "  I  can   now  invoke  thee 
with  more  confidence  than  ever." 
She  immediately  ordered  her  ser- 
vants to  prepare  an  open  litter,  ami 
with  the  assistance  of  her  women 
she  rose,  and  was  dressed  in  a  loose 
robe  of  muslin.      In   spite  of  the 
tears  and  entreaties  of  the  Spanish 
ladies  and   Beatrice,  the   countess 
threw  herself  upon  the  litter,  which 
was  borne  by  four  slaves,  a  fifth  car- 
rying over  her  head  a  large  para- 
sol of  taffety :  in  this  manner,  with 
her  face  concealed  by  a  long  white 
veil,  she  departed. — Twelve  o'clock 
struck!     At  this   moment   Mirvan 
and    Zuma   on    foot,    loaded    with 
chains,  quitted  their  prison  to  un- 
dergo the  execution  of  their  sen- 
tence.      Zuma,   who  was  scarcely 
able  to  support  herself,  rested  on 
the  arm  of  a  priest,  and  was  guard- 
ed by  two  soldiers.  Immense  crowds 
had  collected  to  see  them;   amidst 
the  multitude,  she  perceived  Azan, 
bearing  her  child  in  his  arms,  and 
making  an  effort  to  attract  her  ob- 
servation.     At  this  sight  she  utter- 
ed  a  piercing   shriek,   a   maternal 
shriek  which  vibrated  through  every 
heart  ;  but  collecting  her  strength, 
that  she  might  once  again  embrace 
the  adored   child,  she  disengaged 
herself  from  the  hands  of  the  priest 
and  the  soldiers,  and  darted  towards 
Azan.     Azan  placed  the  child  on 
the    palpitating  bosom  of   Zuma. 
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The  wretched  mother,  amidst  a  tor- 
rent of  tears,  gave   her  child   the 

last  maternal  kiss.     "  Zuma,"  said 

Azan,  in  a  low  tone  of  voice,  "  sum- 
mon   all   \'our   courage;    recollect 

that  your  death   is  in   itself  a  re- 

veno-e,  and  that  it  will  serve  to  ren- 

der  our  secret  the  more  inviolahle." 

— "  Oh!  I  wish  for  no  revenge!" 

answered   Zuma.     "  Alas!  were  it 

possible  to  save  the  vice-queen  !" 
She  could  not  utter  more,  the 

soldiers  came  to  lead  her  away;  the 

hand  of  death  was  upon  her  when 
they  tore  her  from  her  child,  and 
at  that  terrible  moment  she  seemed 
to  be  offering  up  the  sacrifice  of 
her  life. 

The  procession  advanced ;  they 
were  scarcely  three  hundred  paces 
from  the  place  of  execution.  At 
this  moment  a  mournful  trumpet 
announced  the  approach  of  the  vic- 
tims ;  the  resinous  wood  which  form- 
ed the  top  of  the  pile  was  kindled  : 
they  entered  an  alley  of  plane- 
trees,  at  the  end  of  which  they  be- 
held the  fatal  spot,  and  the  flames 
•which  seemed  to  mingle  with  the 
clouds.  At  this  terrible  spectacle 
Zuma  shrank  back  with  horror;  at 
that  moment  she  was  delivered  from 
the  torment  of  thinking  on  her  hus- 
band and  her  child  ;  stupor  suc- 
ceeded to  insensibility,  and  the  idea 
of  her  approaching  destruction  now 
wholly  occupied  her  mind  ;  she  saw 
before  her  inevitable  death,  and 
death  Tinder  the  most  horribly 
threatening  aspect!  Her  strength 
failed  her;  the  frozen  blood  no 
longer  circulated  in  her  veins;  her 

face  was  tinged  with  mortal  pale-  J  not  possess,"  said  she,  "  the  happy 
ness;  and,  though  not  in  a  state  of  right  of  granting  pardon,  but  it  i» 
total  unconsciousness,  she  sunk  in-     a  favour  which  I  am  certain  of  ob- 


vague  protestations,  still  exhorted 
her  to  repentance.  — "  Zuma," 
said  Mirvan,  "  our  suffering  will 
not  be  of  long  duration  ;  behold 
those  whirlwinds  of  smoke — we 
shall  be  suffocated  in  a  few  mo- 
ments!"— "  Ah!"  replied  Zuma, 
in  a  voice  scarcely  audible,  "  I  see 
nothing  but  fire,  nothing  but  flame!" 
They  advanced.  Every  step  which 
brought  Zuma  nearer  to  her  death, 
augmented  her  unconquerable  ter- 
ror. The  Indians  had  already  ran- 
ged themselves  round  the  pile  in 
sad  consternation  ;  they  each  held 
in  their  hands  a  branch  of  cypress, 
as  an  emblem  of  mourning;  they 
weresurrounded  bySpanish  guards: 
a  noise  was  sucWenly  heard  at  some 
distance  ;  a  horseman  at  full  gallop 
appeared  within  view,  exclaimin-g, 
"  Hold,  hold  !  by  order  of  the  vice- 
queen,  she  is  approaching."  At 
these  words  all  were  struck  motion- 
less; Zuma  folded  her  hands  and 
sent  forth  a  supplication  to  Hea- 
ven; but  her  soul,  weighed  down 
by  terror,  was  not  yet  penetrated 
by  the  faintest  gleam  of  hope. 

At  length  the  litter  of  the  vice- 
queen  was  perceived;  she  urged 
her  slaves  to  advance  with  the  ut- 
most speed,  and  she  quickly  reach- 
ed the  fatal  spot.  The  Spanish 
guards  ranged  themselves  round 
the  vice-queen,  and  the  Indians 
formed  a  semicircle  before  her ;  the 
countess  then  raised  her  veil,  and 
discovered  a  pale  and  languishing 
countenance,  but  full  of  grace  and 
gentleness,  and  which  was  itself  a 
speaking  emblemof  mercy.     "  I  do- 


te   the   arms   of    the    priest,    who, 
notwithstanding  her  repeated  but 


taming  from   the  goodness  of  the 
viceroy.     Meanwhile  I  take  under 
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all  be  judged!  Ol> !  leave  them 
here!  they  are  sent  to  open  for  me 
the  gales  of  Heaven."  — "  Great 
God  !"  said  Beatrice,  "  mnst  I  sue 
you  in  the  hands  of  the  monsters 
who  have  poisoned  you  ?"--"  W  here 
can  1  he  better  at  this  moment  r" 
replied  the  vice-queen.  "  On  the 
bosom  of  friendship  my  mind  is, 
overwhelmed  with  superfluous  re- 
gret— but  these  trembling  hands 
which  I  press  within  my  own,  for- 
tify my  courage;  the  very  sight  of 
these  unfortunate  beings  diffuses 
calmness  and  confidence  through. 
my  soid." "  O  my  benefac- 
tress!" said  Zuma,  suffocated  with 
grief,  "  should  Heaven  frustrate  my 
only  hope,  it  will  then  be  seen 
whether  or  not  the  wretched  Zuma 
loved  you.  No,  I  never  can  sur- 
vive you  !"  At  these  words  Bea- 
trice shuddered.  "  Detestable  by-. 
j  poerisy  !"  she  exclaimed  — "  Do 
not  insult  them,"  said  the  count- 
ess, "  they  repent;  see,  they  shed 
tears.  Ah  !  Zuma,"  pursued  she, 
"  you,  whose  gentle  figure  bespoke 
a  celestial  soul — you,  whom  I  have 
so  dearly  loved — how  can  I  enter- 
tain theslightest  resentment  against 
had  undergone,  her  strength  was  '  you  r  I  look  upon  you  both  as  the 
so  completely  exhausted,  that  she  instruments  of  my  eternal  happi- 
fancied  herself  to  be  bordering  on  ness;  I  forgive  yon  with  a  willing 
the  last  moments  of  her  existence,  hear1. ;  may  you  return  to  the  con- 
She  stretched  forth  one  hand  to  solations  of  religion  with  equal  sin- 
Mirvau  and  the  other  to  Zuma,!  ccrity !"  Zuma,  almost  driven  to 
who,  bathed  in  tears,  fell  on  her  distraction,  was  about  to  speak, and 
knees  to  receive  it.  Beatrice  could  perhaps  to  reveal  a  pari  of  the  se- 
110  longer  support  this  scene,  and  ■  cret  which  weighed  a  thousand 
she  entreated  the  countess  to  sutler  times  more  heavily  on  her  mind 
the  two  Indians  to  be  removed,  '  than  if  she  had  only  had  her  own 
under  guard,  to  an  adjoining  chain-  j :  life  to  defend;  but  Mirvan  inter- 
ber.  "  No,  no,"  said  the  vice-  t;  rupted  her.  "  Zuma,"  said  he, 
queen;  "  I  will  answer  for  them  "  let  us  be  silent ;  the  voice  of  the 
here,  and  will  do  so  before  the  Su-  lj  countess  will  bring  down  the  truth 
preme  Arbiter  by  whom  we  shall     from   Heaven.     Let  us  place  our 
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my  protection  and  safeguard  these 
two  unfortunate  creatures  ;  let  their 
chains  be  taken  off;  extinguish 
without  delay  this  terrific  pile, 
which  should  never  have  been  kin- 
died  bad  I  been  sooner  informed  of 
the  event."  At  these  words  the  In- 
dians threw  down  their  branches 
of  cypress,  and  the  air  resounded 
with  reiterated  cries  of"  Long  live 
the  vice-queen!"  Nimeo  rushed 
forward,  exclaiming,  "  Yes,  she 
shall  live!" — Zuma  threw  herself 
on  her  knees.  "  Almighty  God," 
she  said,  "  finish  the  work  thou  hast 
begun!" — The  vice-queen  signi- 
fied her  wish  that  Mirvan  and  Zu- 
ma should  follow  her  ;  she  caused 
them  to  be  placed  near  the  litter, 
and  in  this  manner  returned  to  the 
palace,  followed  by  an  immense 
multitude,  who  enthusiastically  in- 
voked blessings  on  her  clemency 
and  goodness.  Having  arrived  at 
the  palace,  she  threw  herself  on 
her  bed,  and  expressed  a  desire  that 
Mirvan  and  Zuma  should  enter  her 
apartment:  they  did  so,  and  placed 
themselves  at  her  bedside.  Owing 
to  the  agitation,  fatigue,  ami  dis- 
tress of  mind  which  the  countess 
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trust  in  the  God  whom  she  invokes. 
He  will  save  her  precious  life,  and 
will  justify  us."  These  words  were 
pronounced  in  so  sincere  a  tone, 
and  with  so  solemn  an  air,  that 
they  made  a  powerful  impression 
even  on  Beatrice.  The  vice-queen 
wished  to  interrogate  Mirvan,  but 
in  vain ;  he  entreated  that  she 
would  question  him  no  farther,  and 
for  two  hours  maintained  the  most 
obstinate  silence. 

The  vice-queen,  before  proceed- 
ing to  the  pile  to  save  Zuma,  had 
dispatched  a  messenger  to  the  count 
to  hasten  his  return  to  the  palace; 
she  every  moment  expected  him, 
and  was  astonished  that  he  had  not 
yet  arrived.     She  was  about  to  send 
off  another  courier,  when   an   ex- 
traordinary   clamour     was     heard 
throughout  the   palace.     Beatrice 
quitted  the  countess's  chamber  to 
inquire  the  cause  of  the  agitation ; 
a  moment  after  the  countess  distin- 
guished the  voice  of  the  viceroy ;  she 
ordered  thedoor  to  be  thrown  open, 
and  exclaimed,  "  My  lord,  I  entreat 
your    pardon    for    the    guilty." — 
"They  are  your  deliverers!"  re- 
plied   the   viceroy,    entering  the 
apartment.    All  were  petrified  with 
amazement.     The  viceroy  held  a 
lovely  boy  in  his  arms.     Zuma  ut- 
tered a  shriek  of  joy — it  was  her 
child.  The  viceroy  rushed  forward, 
placed  the  child  upon  her  bosom, 
and  threw  himself  at  her  feet. — 
Ximeo  followed  him  ;  he  advanced, 
and  addressing  himself  to  Mirvan, 
"  You  may  now  speak,"  said   he, 
"  with  the  consent  of  all  the  In- 
dians: the  secret  is   revealed,  we 
have  all  tasted  the  powder  in  the 
presence  of  the  viceroy;  he  him- 
self insisted  on  partaking  of  it  be- 
fore he  brought  it  here."     At  these 


words,  Zuma,  transported,  almost 
drowned  in  tears,  strained  her  child 
in  her  arms,  and  returned  thanks 
to  Heaven.     Mirvan  embraced  his 
father;    the   vice-queen    asked    a 
thousand  questions  in  a  breath ;  the 
count  briefly  related  all   that  the 
Indians    had    revealed    to    him. — 
"  Great  Heaven  !"  exclaimed  the 
countess,  throwing  her  arms  round 
the  neck  of  Zuma,  "  this  angelic 
creature  would  have  laid  down  her 
life  to  save  me,  and  she  was  on  the 
verge  of  being  sacrificed!     In  the 
performance  of  so  sublime  an  ac- 
tion she  was  accused  of  an  atrocious 
crime!" — "  And  the  fears  of  this 
heroic  couple  for  the  preservation 
of  their  child,"  added  the  viceroy, 
"  made  them  endure  with  uncon- 
querable firmness,  shame,  ignomi- 
ny, and  the  aspect   of  a   terrible 
death."—"  Ah  !"  said  Zuma,  "the 
vice-queen    has   done    still   more. 
Though  she  believed  us  to  be  mon- 
sters of  ingratitude  and  atrocity, 
and  the  authors  of  all  her  suffer- 
ings, yet  she  protected  and  deli- 
vered us,  and  with  what  kindness, 
what  generosity  !" — "  She,  as  well 
as  yourselves,"  replied  the  viceroy, 
"  will  now  receive  the  reward  due 
to  virtue.     Here  are  two  doses  of 
the  blessed  powder,   the  one   for 
Zuma,  and  the  other  for  the  vice- 
queen."  So  saying,  the  count  him- 
self poured  the  quinquina  into  two 
separate  cups ;  Zuma  drank  first, 
and  the  vice-queen  wished  to  re- 
ceive the  salutary  beverage  from 
her  hand.     All  present  were  melt- 
ed into  tears:  the  vice-queen,  al- 
ready revived  by  the  double  influ- 
ence  of  joy    and    hope,   received 
with  transport  the  tender  embraces 
of  her  husband,  Beatrice,  and  the 
happy  Zuma:  she  raised  Zuma's 
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child  to  her  pillow,  and  loaded  him 
with  the  tenderest  caresses;  she 
promised  to  he  thenceforth  his  se- 
cond mother. 

Beatrice  and  the  rest  of  the  Spat- 
pish  ladies  surrounded  Zunia;  they 
gazed  upon  her  with  admiration. 
Beatrice,  in  a  fit  of  transport,  kiss- 
ed her  hand — that  beneficent  hand 
which  she  had  accused  of  having 
committed  an  execrahle  crime.  In 
the  midst  of  this  enthusiasm,  the 
viceroy  took  Mir  van  and  Zuma  by 
the  hand  ;  he  opened  a  window, 
and  led  them  out  on  a  balcony  over- 
looking the  principal  street  in  the 
city,  which  was  at  that  time  filled 
With  Spaniards  and  Indians. — 
"  Here,"  said  he,  pointing  to  Mir- 
van  and  Zuma,  "  here  are  the  vo- 
luntary victims  of  gratitude,  gene- 
rous sentiment,  and  the  sanctity  of 
oaths  !  Indians,  their  sublime  vir- 
tues, and  those  of  the  vice-queen, 
have  led  you  to  abjure  a  hatred 
formerly  too  pardonable,  hut  now 
unjust  :  you  have,  by  an  unanimous 
wish,  freed  yourselves  from  the 
cruel  oath  formed  by  revenge  ;  in- 
stead of  our  secret  enemies,  you 
have  become  the  benefactors  of  the 


you    cultivate    it,    that   the    whole 
universe  is  indebted  to  you  fortius 
blessing  of  the  Creator  !"    Tliis  ad- 
dressexcited  universal  enthusiasm ; 
and  the  viceroy  wishing  to  termi- 
nate the   day    by   the  triumph  of 
Zuma,  gave  orders  that  she  should 
be  attired  in  a  magnificent  dress: 
a  crown  of  laurel  was  placed  upon 
her  head,  and  she  was  seated  on  a 
superb  chair  of  state  ;  all  the  ladies 
of  the  court  of  the  vice-queen  pla- 
ced  themselves   iri   her  suite;  she 
was  attended  by  the  vice-queen's 
guard  of  honour;  a  herald  on  horse- 
hack    preceded   the   retinue,    pro- 
nouncing   the     following    words: 
"  Behold    Zuma,   the  wife  of  the 
virtuous  Mirvan,  and  the  preserver 
of  the  vice-queen  !"     Zuma,   re- 
clined on  cushions  of  cloth  of  gold, 
pressed  her  child  to  her  bosom,  and 
carried  in  one  hand  a  branch  of  the 
tree  of  health.     In    this    way    she 
proceeded    through    the  principal 
streets  of  Lima,  amidst  the  accla- 
mations of  the  people,  who  assem- 
bled  in  crowds  to  see  her  and  to 
overwhelm  her  with  benedictions. 
On   Zuma's  return  to  the  palace, 
the  vice-queen   received   her  with 


old  world  !  To  render  you  happy  ,1  open  arms.  She  was  then  conduct 
will  henceforth  be  not  merely  the  I  ed  to  an  elegant  suite  of  apart 
duty  of  humanity  but  of  gratitude;  I  ments,  prepared  expressly  for  her 


and  that  duty  shall  be  fulfilled.  In 
dians,  all  who  in  this  memorable 
assembly  have  come  to  sacrifice 
feelings  of  resentment,  to  admira- 
tion and  gentle  pity,  Indians,  you 
are  free;  such  sentiments  place  you 
on  a  footing  of  equality  with  your 
conquerors!  Enjoy  this  glory,  vir- 
tue has  effected  your  liberation  !  — 
Love  your  sovereign,  and  serve  him 
with  fidelity:  let  the  tree  of  health 
flourish  on  the  land  which  will  be 
distributed  among  you:  reflect  when 


and  her  husband  :  servants  were  ap- 
pointed to  attend  them,  and  they 
were  thenceforward  to  be  regarded 
as  the  most  intimate  and  dearest 
friends  of  the  vice-queen.  In  the 
evening  the  city  and  all  the  court- 
yards of  the  palace  were  illumina- 
ted, and  in  the  gardens  tables  were 
laid  out  with  sumptuous  refresh- 
ments for  the  Indians. 

The  vice-queen  and  Zuma  were 
quickly  freed  from  every  remain- 
ing trace  of  fever:  at  the  termina* 
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tion  of  a  week  the  vice-queen  was 
in  a  perfect  state  of  convalescence. 
On  the  same  spot  where  the  fatal 
pile  had  excited  such  a  sensation 
of  horror,  the  viceroy  erected  an 
obelisk  of  white  marble,  on  which 
the  following  words  were  engraven 
in  characters  of  gold :  To  Zuma, 
the  friend  and  preserver  of  the  vice- 
qneen,  and  benefactress  of  the  old 
world. 

On  each  side  of  this  obelisk  a 
tree  of  health  was  planted — that 
blessed  tree,  sanctified  by  so  many 
virtues,  and  which,  among  the  In- 
dians, afterwards  became  the  em- 


blem of  every  virtue  which  does 
honour  to  humanity.  The  viceroy 
lost  no  time  in  sending  to  Europe 
the  precious  powder  of  the  quin- 
quina, which  was  long  known  by 
the  name  of  The  Countess's  Powder, 
but  which  in  Latin  still  preserves 
its  original  name. 

Fortune  and  honours  never  in- 
spired with  pride  the  generous  and 
sensible  Zuma;  she  was  always 
passionately  beloved  by  the  vice- 
queen,  and  her  own  virtues  always 
rendered  her  worthy  of  her  glory 
and  happiness. 


THE  STROLLER'S  TALE:   Sketched  from  Nature. 

(Continued  from  p.  263.) 


On  my  departure  from  my  fa- 
ther's house,  I  felt  my  bosom  ex- 
pand with  joy.  I  could  not  but 
suppose,  now  that  I  had  set  myseli 
free  from  my  parental  controul. 
that  I  must  be  happy.  "  My  soul," 
I  said  to  myself,  "  is  too  great  to 
be  cramped  like  a  lapstone  between 
my  father's  knees,  and  from  this 
day  I  will  date  my  fortune."  I 
trudged  on — "  the  world  was  all 
before  me ;"  and  as  I  brushed  off 
the  rain  from  my  coat,  smiled  while 
I  exclaimed, 

"  The  dawn  is  overcast,  the  morning  low'rs, 
Ami  heavily  in  clouds  tilings  on  the  day, 
Big  wilb  the  fate  of  C'ato  and  of  Rome." 

Determined  on  the  stage,  some 
little  time  before  I  left  my  parents' 
roof,  I  had  been  qualifying  myself 
to  become  a  first-rate  actor.  I  had 
taken  lessons  of  elocution  from  a 
Scotch  tooth-drawer;  and  had  stu- 
died attitude  under  a  neighbour  of 
ours,  a  fine  figure  of  a  man,  al- 
though he  had  but  one  arm  and  a 
wooden  le^.     I  attended  Berwick- 


street  theatricals;  had  become  a 
subscriber, and  Lavished  my  father's 
money  in  dresses  and  properties. 
As  my  figure  was  good,  I  gained 
no  small  laurels  among  the  Juliets 
of  our  company,  who  in  turn  be- 
came Fair  Penitents;  and  as  I  took 
all  characters  they  gave  me,  from 
a  fool  to  a  footboy,  "  they  fooled 
me  to  the  top  of  my  bent,"  and  I 
was  reckoned  no  bad  player  atid  a 
good-natured  chap.  On  my  re- 
pairing to  them  the  evening  before 
I  made  my  exit  from  home,  they 
congratulated  me  on  my  wise  reso- 
lution; and  after  partaking  of  a 
supper  at  my  expense,  they  drop- 
ped off  one  by  one,  leaving  me  to 
cogitate  and  sleep  in  a  small  bed 
at  the  house  of  call  for  young  Ros- 
cii.  Here  I  dreamed  only  of  enact- 
ing Hamlet  the  Dane.  I  expected 
no  less  than  arriving  at  double  of 
Kemble  or  Kean.  Ah  !  better  had 
it  been  for  me  bad  I  commenced 
playing  at  some  fair  !  I  might  then 
have  been  punished  as  a  vagrant 
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with  the  stocks,  and  punishment 
Might  have  restored  nie  to  reason. 
I  might  then  have  been  reconciled 
to  that  situation  it  had  pleased  Pro- 
vidence to  place  me  in,  and  have 
avoided  all  "  the  slings  and  arrows 
of  outrageous  fortune."  To  enter 
into  a  detail  of  all  the  fatal  conse- 
quences attendant  on  private  thea- 
tricals which  accompany  females,  is 
unnecessary;  I  have  known  many 
ruined  for  ever.  To  suppose  that 
a  girl,  after  playing  a  tragedy  queen 
or  some  heroine,  will  delight  in  do- 
mestic employments,  is  to  betray 
little  knowledge  of  the  human 
heart.  Even  the  most  prudent,  in 
their  love  of  shining  as  theatric;;! 
stars,  do  not  object  to  a  thousand 
little  indelicacies,  which  the)-  can 
justify  as  belonging  to  their  part. 
Thus  the  line  of  modesty  is  over- 
stepped :  it  is  true,  public  notice 
banishes  the  feelings  of  passion. 
What  then  must  that  enormity  be 
winch  coldly  rushes  into  ruin  !  How 
often,  from  the  weakness  and 
misplaced  praise  of  inconsiderate 
friends,  who  cm  see  a  play  mur- 
dered for  not  I  dug,  have  1  seen  a 
poor  timid  girl,  who  would  once 
have  been  ready  to  die  with  con- 
fusion on  hearing  an  improper 
word,  urged  by  applause  to  actions 
which  outrage  delicacy  !  Did  they 
possess  some  requisite  for  the  pro- 
fession they  adopt,  it  would  be 
something;  but  the  greatest  part 
of  the  would-be  Thespians  adopt 
theirs  without  the  smallest  qualifi- 
cation either  of  mind,  person,  or 
feeling.  I  have  played  with  Ro- 
meos  who  have  called  Juliet  their 
hij}';  with  an  Amanthis,  who  per- 
sonified the  child  of  nature  with 
false  eyes,  checks,  and  teeth  ;  and 
been  conjured  to  pity  kaggam^ing 


/irfs,  and  to  forbear  wounding  the 
delicacy  of  their  uttywatian.  But 
to  proceed:  the  same  evening  that 
I  paid  my  last  shilling  at  the  O  l* 
and  lJ  S  in  Russcl-court,  I  heard 
of  an  engagement  in  the  country. 
I  was  obliged  to  borrow  some  mo- 
ney of  a  theatrical  agent  to  send 
me  off;  and  during  the  time  ap- 
pointed to  set  out  for  my  debut,  an 
affair  occurred  which  had  nearly  in- 
capacitated me  from  playing  kings 
"  i'the  tented  field,"  and  I  had 
been  nearly  doomed  to  study  a  pri- 
son-scene for  the  rest  of  my  life. 
One  night  as  I  was  returning  from 
Berwick-street,  at  which  place  I 
constantly  attended  for  improve- 
ment, and  had  fixed  my  benefit,  or, 
in  other  words,  on  what  play,  and 
the  choice  of  a  part  I  liked  best, 
which  was  Richard  III.  intent  only 
upon  my  future  advancement,  I 
became  warm — 

"  Down,  down   to  bell,   and  say  I   sent   the* 
thither!" 

I  had  some  time  before  heard  a 
laugh  behind  me,  but  tbis  laugh 
was  now  stopped  ;  for,  in  my  reco- 
very of  attitude,  I  had  struck  a 
person  behind  me  such  a  violent 
blow,  that  it  laid  her  in  the  dost, 
"  methought  never  to  rise  again." 
A  guardian  of  the  night,  fixing  his 
eyes  upon  me  most  stedfastly,  and 
my  theatrical  martyr,  who  was 
"  pale,  very  pale,"  all  my  heroism 
availed  me  nothing.  I  was  "  dis- 
graced by  a  vile  blow,"  and  igno- 
bly led  to  the  watch-house.  It 
appeared  on  her  recovery,  that  she 
was  an  unfortunate  night-walker, 
who,  amusing  herself  at  my  ex- 
pense, had  the  hardihood  to  ap- 
proach me,  when  the  cause  and  ef- 
fect of  her  fall  became  evident. 
It  is  true,  the  poor  wretch  soon  re- 
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covered,  but  her  teeth  and  mouth 
were  so  damaged  that  they  found 
it  necessary  to  detain  me  in  du- 
rance vile  all  that  night.  The  depo- 
sition of  a  man,  who  declared  that 
from  a  window  he  heard  me  say  I 
would  send  her  to  h— — ,  operated 
against  me,  but  the  day  following 
I  once  more  regained   my  liberty. 

At  length  I  arrived  at  H ,  the 

place  of  my  engagement,  without 
a  single  adventure.  On  the  night 
preceding  my  debut  I  was  intro- 
duced to  the  manager,  at  whose 
reception  of  me  I  was  not  a  little 
delighted.  He  allowed  me  to 
choose  the  play  and  part,  except 
the  piincipal  character;  this  he  in- 
formed me  he  always  kept  to  him- 
self, "  whether  in  tragedy,  opera, 
comedy,  or  farce."  I  fixed  upon 
my  favourite  Cato:  the  bills  were 
printed;  and  my  heart  beat  with 
satisfaction  on  reading  in  large 
letters — "And  Portius  by  a  young 
gentleman  from  the  Theatre  Royal 
Covent-Garden,  being  his  first  ap- 
pearance on  any  provincial  stage." 
Besides  this  character,  I  was  to  re- 
cite "  Bucks,  have  at  ye  all ;"  to 
sing  Giles  Scroggins  and  "  Love 
among  the  roses ;"  and  to  play  two 
characters  in  the  farce,  one  under 
my  own  name,  and  the  other  under 
that  of  Mr.  Clermont. 

Pleased  with  anticipating  those 
bursts  of  applause  with  which  I  had 
been  received  by  my  friends  in 
London,  and  fully  aware  of  my 
stage  business,  I  attended  rehear- 
sal with  all  the  nonchalance  of  an 
old  performer.  The  strong  recom- 
mendations which  had  preceded  me 
from  the  agent,  so  inclined  the 
manager  in  my  favour,  and  dispo- 
sed him  to  so  full  a  belief  in  my 
powers,  that  he  did  not  even  ask 


me  for  a  specimen  of  my  abilities, 
and    was    perfectly    satisfied    with 
them  on  the  morning  of  rehearsal. 
Thus,  with  my  whole  frame  agi- 
tated with  the  certainty  of  success. 
I  scarcely  went  near  the  Swan,  the 
scene  of  histrionic  art,   until   the 
time  of  dressing,  although  I  was 
one  of  the  first  characters  to  appear 
on    the   stage.      Our   theatre   was 
comprised  in  one  small  room, light- 
ed with  penny  candles  in  tin  sock- 
ets ;  these  were  snuffed  by  the  fin- 
gers of  the  orchestra,  a  gentleman 
without  a  nose,  who  played  the  fid- 
dle and  made  himself  useful.    One 
half  of  this  room  was  divided  into  a 
stage  and  proscenium  by  deal  boards 
unadorned,  for  simplicity  was  the 
bad  ere  of  our  tribe.     Here  stood  the 
lights:  the  dressing-rooms  were  be- 
!  hind  the  two  front  and  only  wings; 
:  but  there  was  in  our  rules  and  or- 
ders a  fine  of  sixpence,  to  be  levied 
on  any  gentleman  who  should  either 
willingly  or  by  mistake  adopt  an- 
other's small-clothes.     The  ladies 
dressed  behind  the  curtain,  during 
the  absence  of   the  scene-shifter, 
property-man,  &c.  &c.  that  is,  if 
such  absence  should  not  delay  the 
stage  business.      Pit,  boxes,   and 
gallery  were  upon  the  same  floor, 
and  children  were  admitted  at  half 
price.     The  seats  of  accommoda- 
tion   were    perfectly    democratic, 
save  those  for  the  gentry  being  de- 
corated with  a  piece  of  dirty  green 
baize,  covered  with  candle-grease. 
Dirty  as  it  was,  it  offered  little  en- 
couragement to  the  cleaner,  from 
the  dirtiness  of  the  spectators;  and 
as  our  manager  had  imprudently 
mentioned    at  the  bottom    of  the 
bill,  that  gentlemen's  prices  would 
be  3s.   and    trademen's  2s.    pride 
compounded   with   economy,   and 
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the  board  of  «rreen  c](;th  w •;;•-.  renes 

rally  deserted  ;  all  ranks  were  hud- 


died  together,  and  our  boxes  totally-}  ing  of  three  orders,  a  bad  shilling, 


empty.  To  be  sure  this  was  not 
very  astonishing,  as  just  over  that 
department  a  tile  had  fled,  and 
when  it  rained,  "  the  waters  found 
an  oozy  current  there." 

If  any  person  who  has  not  been 
in  the  habit  of  frequenting  these 
country  theatricals,  imagine  that 
my  pen  is  employed  in  exaggera- 
ting the  miseries  of  an  itinerant,  I 
will  only  beg  them  to  go  and  see  ; 
or  let  them  ask  any  deluded  wretch, 
who,  like  me,  forsook  a  home  of 
plenty,  and  whose  soul,  "above  but- 
tons," leaves  trade  for  a  life  of  va- 
grancy and  starvation,  and  he  will 
find  that  every  syllable  I   record  is 


then  my  sensations  on  appearing 
for  the  (irst  time  to  a  house  consist- 


one  admission  for  the  loan  of  an 
arm-chair  for  Cato,  two  or  three 
apple-munching  nrchins,  and  five 
or  six  shillings  ready  money.  It 
is  true,  the  rain  poured  in  torrents; 
it  was  such  a  night  in  which 

"  1  would  net  turn  out  mine  enemy's  flog  ;" 

but  then  the  tradespeople  lived 
close  to  the  theatre,  and  had  they 
no  desire  to  see  a  young  gentle- 
man—  his  first  appearance  on  any 
provincial  stage?  No,  alas !  they 
had  seen  so  many  just  such  first 
appearances  from  Coverit-garden 
or  Drury-lane,  that  they  were  to  be 
no  longer  tempted;  and  had  even 
the  great  Kemble  himself  been  ad- 


true.  .Ask  our  tirst  performers  what  ;  vertiscd  to  play  here,  I  much  doubt 
they  once  were,  and  they  will  cor-  j  if  he  would  have  paid  the  expenses 
rohorate  my  statement.  By  this  ;  of  the  house.  But  when  I  endea- 
time  suppose  my  entree  last  ap-  voured  to  open  my  mouth,  the  dead 
proaching;  the  three-stringed  fid-  I  silence  with  which  I  was  received 
die  had  already  played  "  Moll  in  '  prevented  my  utterance;  it  had  the 
the  wad"  over  and  over  again;  a  II  effect  of  a  charm  upon  me.  I  could 
few  solitary  knockings  of  sticks  had  11  not  proceed.  I  wound  my  toqa 
in  vain  attempted  to  drown  the  round* me;  I  sported  the  tea-pot 
squeak    of    the    Duke   of    York's  |  attitude  with  my  arms,  alternately 


march,  when  at  length  our  curtain 

rose — curtain  did  I  say?  a  piece  of 

old    sail-cloth   upon   rings,    which 

drew  on  oneside, answered  tnepur- 

pose.  We  had  no  green-room;  every  I 

particle  of  vegetable  colour  seem- 

ed  banished  from  our  theatre.    Had  I 

our  manager  wished  to  revive  the  ' 

primeval  simplicity  of  Shakspeare's  i 

Globe  Theatre,  our  properties  were 

in  full  accord  with  such  an  idea,     I  ;I  hemmed  twice,  placed   my  arms 

had  heard  much  of  the  fears  which     akimbo,  stroked  my  chin,  adjust 

a  young  Roscius  feels  on  beholding 

a  full  house:   this  is   a  sensation   I 

never    experienced,    for    numbers 


ever    gave    me   courage. 
ful.  Ir.   No.  XXIV. 


Jud^e 


changing  them;  and  not  a  particle 
of  my  confusion  abated  on  hearing 
a  loud  laugh  behind  the  scene  from 
a  wicked  actress,  who  was  highly 
amused  at  my  repeated  bowings  to 
this  710  house.  At  length  the  wrath 
of  the  manager,  who  bawled  from 
the  O  P  side,  "  Go  on  !  pro- 
ceed !"  with  no  small  degree  of 
acrimony,  gave  me  fresh  stimulus. 


ed  my  pasteboard  helmet,  and  be- 
gan once  more  my  favourite  line: — ■ 

"  The  dnwn  is  overcast,  the  morning"     ■ 

"The  evening  you  mean,"  shouted 
2  A 
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a  chandler's  apprentice;  "  and  you 
wont  pay  us  for  a  ducking  to  come 
and  see  you,"  added  lie,  encouraged 
bv  the  laugh  he  had  raised  at  my 
expense.  This  was  too  much  for 
me;  rage  overcame  me,  and  I  had 
nearly  behaved  more  like  the  son 
of  Cato,  than 


-"  a  poor  pluyer, 


Who  struts  and  frets  his  hour  uuon  the  stage  ;" 

but  my  brother  Marcus  hade  me  be 
quiet.  1  whispered  him.  A  wag 
cried  out  Encore!  The  spectators 
began  to  treat  me  with  goose — the 
Inssing  hecame  as  violent  as  possi- 
ble for  the  smallness  of  the  num- 
ber of  kissers,  and  I  ran  off  the  stage, 
or  would  have  run  had  there  been 
sufficient  room  for  such  an  exer- 
tion. I  was  relieved,  however,  of 
an  immense  weight  by  my  friend 
Cato,  the  manager,  whom  I  at  first 
dreaded  lo  see;  hut  he  had  been 
too  often  a  spectator  of  such  entrees 
and  exits  as  mine  to  think  much 
about  it.  He  encouraged  me  to 
take  heart,  and  convinced  me  by 
his  arguments,  that  disappointment 
Was  indeed  the  best  school  of  phi- 
losophy, the  best  corrective  to  the 
blandishments  of  hope.  An  apo- 
logy on  the  score  of  illness  was 
made  for  Portius,  "  labouring  un- 
der a  dreadful  cold — it  was  indeed 
a  chilling  cold."  It  was  received 
with  that  good-humour  which  is  the 
characteristic  of  a  British  audi- 
ence; and  the  manager  kindly — 
for  he  meant  it  as  such — informed 
me,  that  the  play  could  proceed 
just  as  well  without  my  exertions, 
and,  I  dare  say,  equally  satisfactori- 
ly to  the  wishes  of  the  audience. 
Never  shall  I  forget  my  feelings  on 


that  night;  and  if  I  had  not  been 
the  maddest  enthusiast,  the  most 
hardened  victim  of  vanity,  I  should 
have  been  cured  by  this  represen- 
tation of  all  my  theatrical  mania. 
What  woful  difference  did  these 
children  of  Thespis  exhibit  to  those 
I  had  been  used  to  witness !  and 
how  nearly  did  they  resemble  their 
waggon-playing  progenitor!  Po- 
verty in  every  shape  reigned  su- 
preme among  them,  and  while  they 
appeared  to  strain  every  nerve  to 
please  their  auditors,  scarcely  one 
clap  of  encouragement  was  given 
to  exhilarate  their  tired  faculties. 
What  could  induce  so  heteroge- 
neous a  set  to  fancy  they  had  thea- 
trical powers,  the  god  of  caprice 
alone  can  tell  us.  Cato  himself 
was  enacted  by  a  broad-shouldered 
Irishman,  who  did  not  always  spake 
the  spaach  "  trippingly  on  the 
tongue."  The  high-spirited  Juba 
was  played  b}T  a  gentleman  of  se- 
venty, somewhat  paralytic;  to  which 
he  added,  in  the  same  dress,  Mar- 
cus. A  little  hoy,  the  manager's 
son,  enacted  the  sage  Sempronius; 
while  the  part  of  the  virgin  Marcia 
was  performed  in  the  croaking  voice 
of  the  manager's  wife. 

The  rest  of  the  characters  were 
left  out,  I  presume,  by  particular 
desire. 

<f  I'd  ns  lieve  the  town-crier  had  spoken  my 
lines." 

Cato  was  dressed  better  than  Mr. 
Q.uin  ever  dressed  it,  bating  the  in- 
trinsic value.  Our  vests  were  form- 
ed of  "  black,  white,  and  grey,"  and 
our  togas  were,  I  fancy,  the  refuse 
of  Rosemary-lane. 
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Da,  Pater,  augustam  menti  conacendere  tedem] 

Da,  fmiti  in  luatrare  boni ;  da,  lure  repertft, 

In  te  conapicuoa  aiiimi,  defigtre  visus.  B»-t  tw. 

Give  me,  O  Father,  to  thy  throne  access, 

Unshaken  seat  of  endless  happiness! 

Gire  me,  onveil'd,  the  aource  of  good  to  see! 

Give  me  thy  light,  anil  tix  mine  eyes  on  thee! 


Tt  will,  I  am  sure,  be  more  suit- 
ed to  the  present  state  of  my  read- 
ers' minds,  if  I  select  for  the  lucu- 
brations ot  this  month, suchsubjects 
as  are  more  immediately  adapted 
to  the  character  of  all  our  thoughts. 

To  dispute  on  moral  and  theolo- 
gical topics,  on  matters  of  eter- 
nal moment,  is  no  uncommon  ex- 
ercise of  the  understanding,  even 
among  those  whose  attainments  do 
not  qualify  them  to  reason  on  the 
ordinary  operations  of  our  nature, 
much  less  upon  points  to  which  no 
human  intellect  is  equal. 

Anions  other  favourite  and  un- 
suspected  subjects,  and  it  is  rather 
a  seducing  one  to  unprepared 
minds,  is  the  excellence  of  virtue, 
which  is  at  once  said  to  produce  its 
own  happiness,  as  vice,  on  the  con- 
trary, never  fails  to  inflict  its  own 
misery.  These  are  propositions  of 
which   every   one  is    ready  to   af 


kedness,   and    suffer   in   obscurity 

and  solitude,  are  less  happy  than 
those  who,  with  the  same  degree 
of  virtue,  enjoy  health  and  ease  and 
plenty,  who  are  distinguished  by 
fame  and  are  courted  by  society, 
it  must  be  acknowledged  that  vir- 
tue cannot  always  bestow  those 
things  upon  which  mortal  happi- 
ness, merely  as  such,  is  confessed 
to  depend.  It  is  indeed  true,  that 
Virtue  in  prosperity  enjoys  more 
than  vice,  and  that  in  adversity  she 
•  suffers  less  ;  and  this  advantage  is  of 
a  very  superior  character:  and, 
therefore,  the  happiness  of  virtue, 
as  it  relates  even  to  this  world,  af- 
fords ample  inducements  to  encou- 
rage its  cultivation.  Virtue  sutlers 
pain,  is  oppressed  by  injustice,  and 
shares  in  any  great  national  cala- 
mity, equally  with  vice  as  to  its  im- 
mediate effect;  but  then  it  be- 
comes us  to  consider  the  superior!- 


firm,  that  they  may  he  admitted  ty  which  virtue  possesses  in  sup- 
without  scruple,  and  believed  with-  porting  the  evils  incident  to  our 
out  danger.  !  nature,  and  the   hopes  it  inspires. 

That*'  Virtue  alone  is  happiness  i  For,  after  all,  it  is  to  be  considered 
below,"  is  a  maxim  in  speculative  as  a  grand  essential  to  the  happi- 
morality  which,  taken  in  its  gene-  ness  of  virtue,  and  its  pre-eminence 
ral  comprehensive  sense  anil   ulti-  j  over  vice,  that  to  life  will  come  a 


mate  consequences,  cannot  be  de- 
nied ;  but  morel v  considered  as 
applying  to  the  human  condition, 
will  not  he  borne  out   by  the  corn- 


last  hour;  and  then  it  may  be  seen, 
as  it  will  then  be  proved,  that 
"  Virtue  alone  is  happiness  below," 
because   it  can   alone  give  us  the 


nion  view  of  life.     If  they  who  Ian-     promise  of  happiness  above,  pure, 
guish    in    disease    and    indigence,     unmixed,  and  eternal, 
who  suffer  pain,  hunger,  and  na-  !'      if  it  be  asked,  how  moral  agents 
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become  the  subjects  of  accidental 
and  adventitious  happiness  or  mi- 
sery, and  why  they  were  placed  in 
a  state  in  which  it  frequently  h;ip- 
pens,  that  virtue  only  alleviates  ca- 
lamity, and  vice  only  moderates 
delight;  an  answer  is  to  be  found 
in  the  evangelical  pages,  and  to 
them  the  inquirer  is  referred.  There 
we  are  informed,  and  our  own  ex- 
perience will  illustrate  and  confirm 
ihe  truth,  that  life  is  a  state  of 
trial;  that  all  ranks,  ages,  charac- 
ters, and  conditions  are  subject  to 
that  allotment;  and  that  with  re- 
spect to  all  those  circumstances 
connected  with  our  state,  which  our 
imperfect  reason  cannot  reconcile, 
and  our  pigmy  comprehension  can- 
not grasp,  it  becomes  us  to  submit 
with  humble  resignation,  and  to 
wait  with  pious  expectation  for 
that  time,  when  every  thing  that  is 
crooked  shall  be  made  straight,  and 
every  thing  that  is  imperfect  shall 
be  done  away. 

When  we  take  the  most  distant 
prospect  of  life,  what  does  it  pre- 
sent us  but  a  chaos  of  unhappiness, 
a  confused  and  tumultuous  scene 
of  labour  and  contest,  disappoint- 
ment and  defeat  ?  If  we  view  past 
ages  in  historic  volumes,  what  do 
they  offer  to  our  meditation  but 
calamities  and  crimes  ?  One  year 
is  distinguished  by  a  famine,  an- 
other by  an  earthquake;  kingdoms 
are  made  desolate,  sometimes  by 
wars, and  sometimes  by  pestilence; 
the  peace  of  the  world  is  interrupt- 
ed at  one  time  by  the  caprices  of  a 
tyrant,  at  another  by  the  rage  of  a 
conqueror;  or  the  hopes  of  a  na- 
tion, contemplating  with  idolizing 
affection  the  virtues  that  promise 
%o  adorn  the  crown  of  a  future  so- 
yereign,  are  buried  in  the  grave. 


The  memory  is  stored  only  with 
vicissitudes  of  evil;  and  the  hap- 
piness, such  as  it  is,  of  one  part  of 
mankind,  is  too  often  found  to  arise 
from  sanguinary  success,  from  vic- 
tories which  confer  upon  them  the 
power,  not  so  much  of  improving 
by  any  new  enjoyment,  as  of  in- 
flicting misery  on  others,  and  gra- 
tifying their  own  pride  by  compa- 
rative  greatness. 

But  by  him  who  examines  life 
with  a  more  close  attention,  the 
happiness  of  the  world  will  be  too 
often  found  still  less  than  it  really 
appears.  In  some  intervals  of  pub- 
lic prosperity,  in  some  period  of 
gladdening  expectation,  a  general 
diffusion  of  happiness  may  seem  to 
overspread  a  people  :  all  is  triumph 
and  exultation,  festivity  and  plen- 
ty ;  there  are  no  public  fears  and 
dangers,  and  no  complainings  in 
the  streets.  But  the  condition  of 
individuals  is  very  little  mended 
by  this  general  calm;  pain  and 
malice  and  discontent  still  continue 
their  havoc;  the  silent  depreda- 
tion goes  incessantly  forward,  and 
the  grave  still  continues  to  be  filled 
with  its  victims. 

They  in  the  lower  stations  of 
life  who,  by  any  accident,  are  in- 
troduced into  the  assemblies  of  fa- 
shion and  gaiety,  on  observing  the 
cheerfulness  displayed  in  every 
countenance,  and  the  general  at- 
tention to  give  and  receive  plea- 
sure, would  naturally  imagine  that 
they  had  reached  a  place  sacred  to 
gladness  of  heart,  from  whence  all 
fear  and  anxiety  were  altogether 
excluded.  Such,  indeed,  we  may 
often  find  to  be  the  opinion  of  those 
who  from  inferior  situations  look 
up  to  the  pomp  and  gaiety  which 
they  cannot  reach.     But  who    is 
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there  among  those  who  frequent, 
and  indeed  form  a  part  of  these 
luxurious  assemblies,  that  will  not 
confess  his  own  uneasiness,  or  can- 
not recount  the  vexations  and  dis- 
tresses which,  in  so  many  instances, 
prey  upon  the  lives  of  his  gay  as- 
sociates ? 

\\  e  do  not  deviate  greatly  from 
the  truth,  when  we  consider  the 
world  in  its  best  state  as  little  more 
than  a  mere  congregated  assembly 
of  beings,  continuing  to  counter- 
feit happiness  which  they  do  not 
feel,  employing  every  art  and  con- 
trivance, and  all  the  embellish- 
ments which  life  can  furnish,  to 
hide  their  real  condition  from  the 
eyes  of  each  other. 

The  kind  of  happiness  which 
presents  itself  with  more,  force  than 
any  other  to  general  observation, 
is  that  which  depends  upon  the 
goods  of  fortune;  yet  even  this  is 
often  fictitious.  There  is  more 
poverty  in  the  world  than  many 
are  apt  to  imagine;  not  only  be- 
cause there  are  no  small  number 
whose  desires  are  larger  than  their 
possessions,  great  as  they  may  be, 
but  many,  very  many  indeed,  are 
pressed  by  real  necessities,  which 
it  is  their  chief  ambition  to  conceal, 
and  are  forced  to  purchase  the  ap- 
pearance of  competence  and  cheer- 
fulness at  the  expense  of  many 
comforts  and  conveniences  of  life. 

A  very  large  portion,  however, 
are  confessedly  rich,  and  a  still 
larger  are  sufficiently  removed 
from  all  danger  of  real  poverty; 
but  it  has  long  ago  been  remarked, 
that  money  cannot  purchase  quiet. 
Whoever  looks  into  social  life  will 
be  convinced  of  that  truth  ;  nay,  on 
the  contrary,  is  not  money  hourly 
;een  to  create  disouiet  ?  What  mi- 


sery do  we  not  see  daily  arise  from 
the  treachery  of  dependants,  the 
calumny  of  defamers,  and  the  vio- 
lence of  opponents! 

Affliction  is  inseparable  from  our 
present  state  of  existence  ;  it  asso- 
ciates with  all  the  inhabitants  of 
the  world,  wherever  scattered  upon 
the  face  of  it,  while  its  allotments  or 
proportions  do  not  appear  to  be 
al  way  s  re g  ulated  by  individual  con^ 
duct.  It  is  indeed  the  language 
of  some  moralists,  that  every  man's 
fortune  is  in  his  own  power,  Nuf/uin 
numen  abest  si  sit  prudentia;  that 
prudence  supplies  the  place  of 
every  other  minor  divinity,  and 
that  happiness,  as  has  been  before 
observed,  is  the  never-failing  con- 
sequence of  virtue.  But  though 
virtue  has  its  delights,  its  pre-emi- 
nence, and  its  security,  its  shield 
is  often  held  up  in  vain  against  a 
hostile  power.  Man  does  not  al- 
ways suffer  for  his  guilt,  nor  is  he 
always  protected  by  his  innocence. 

The  virtuous  are  by  no  means 
exempt  from  the  danger  of  suffer- 
ing  by  the  crimes  of  others;  even 
excellence  itself  may  raise  enemies 
of  implacable  malice  and  restless 
perseverance.  The  good  man  is 
liable  to  the  treachery  of  friends, 
the  disobedience  of  children,  as 
well  asconjugal  infidelity.  Hemay 
see  his  cares  made  useless  by  pro- 
fusion, his  instructions  defeated  by 
perverseness,  and  his  kindness  per- 
verted by  ingratitude.  He  may 
languish  under  the  infamy  of  false 
accusations,  or  perish  reproachful- 
ly by  an  unjust  sentence. 

A  good  man  is  subject,  like  other 
mortals,  to  all  the  influences  of  na- 
tural evil.  His  harvest  is  not  spared 
by  the  storm,  nor  his  cattle  by  dis- 
ease.    His  houses  are  consumed  by 
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fire,  and  his  ships  arc  driven  by 
hurricanes.  His  mind,  however 
elevated,  inhabits  a  body  subject 
to  numerous  diseases  and  continual 
casualties,  of  which  he  must  al- 
ways share  the  dangers  and  the 
pains ;  he  bears  about  him  the  seeds 
of  disorder,  and  may  linger  out  life 
in  anguish  or  debility. 

From  this  general  and  indiscri- 
minate distribution  of  misery,  the 
religious  philosopher  has  derived 
one  of  his  strongest  arguments  for 
a  future  state;  for  since  the  com- 
mon events  of  the  present  life  hap- 
pen alike  to  the  good  and  the  bad, 
it  follows,  from  the  justice  of  the  j 
Supreme  Being,  that  there  must  i 
be  another  state  of  existence,  in  ' 
which  a  just  retribution    shall  be  i 
made,  and   every  man   receive    a 
reward  apportioned  to  his  conduct 
in  life. 

The  miseries  of  humanity  may, 
perhaps,  afford  some  proof  of  a  fu- 
ture state,  compared  as  well  with 
the  mercy  as  with  the  justice  of 
God.  It  is  scarcely  to  be  ima- 
gined, that  infinite  benevolence 
would  create  a  being  capable  of 
enjoying  so  much  more  than  is  to 
he  enjoyed  in  this  lower  world,  as 
well  as  qualified  bj"  nature  to  pro- 
long pain  by  remembrance,  and 
anticipate  it  by  terror,  if  he  were 
not  designed  for  something  nobler 
and  better,  than  a  state  in  which 
many  of  his  faculties  can  serve 
only  for  his  torment,  in  which  he 
is  to  be  importuned  by  desires  that 
never  can  be  satisfied,  to  feel  evils 
which  he  has  no  power  to  avoid, 
and  to  fear  many  which  he  will 
never  feel.  A  time  will  surely 
come,  when  every  capacity  of  hap- 
piness will  be  in  a  state  to  be  gra- 
tified. 


In  the  mean  time,  it  is  by  afflic- 
tion chiefly  that  the  heart  of  man 
is  purified,  and  that  its  thoughts 
are  directed  to  a  better  state. 
Prosperity,  alloyed  and  imperfect 
as  it  is,  lias  power,  more  or  less, 
to  intoxicate  the  imagination,  to 
fix  the  mind  upon  the  present 
scene,  to  produce  confidence  and 
presumption,  and  to  make  him  who 
enjoys  affluence  and  honours  for- 
get the  hand  by  which  they  were 
bestowed.  It  is  seldom  that  we 
are  otherwise  than  by  affliction 
awakened  to  a  sense  of  our  own 
imbecility,  or  taught  to  know  how 
little  all  our  acquisitions  can  con- 
duce to  satisfy  or  to  quiet;  and 
how  justly  we  may  ascribe  to  the 
superintendence  of  a  higher  power 
those  blessings  winch,  in  the  wan- 
tonness of  success,  we  considered 
as  the  attainment  of  our  talents,  as 
the  acquisition  of  our  own  under- 
standing. 

Nothing  confers  so  much  ability 
to  resist  the  temptations  that  per- 
petually surround  us,  as  an  habi- 
tual consideration  of  the  shortness 
of  life,  and  the  uncertainty  of  those 
pleasures  that  solicit  our  pursuit. 
But  this  reflection  is  not  intended 
to  check  the  pursuits  of  honest  in- 
dustry, to  slacken  the  pains  which 
parental  affection  takes  in  provi- 
ding for  children,  or  to  beget  in- 
attention to  the  performance  of  the 
various  duties  of  life,  and  the  en- 
joyment of  its  innocent  and  allow- 
able recreations  ;  but  to  check  our 
impetuous  desires,  inordinate  pas- 
sions, and  irregular  appetites,  and 
keep  us  in  the  bounds  which  rea- 
son and  religion  prescribe  to  re- 
flecting creatures,  whose  life  is 
uncertain,  and  who  have  a  pro- 
mised claim  to  an  immortal  being. 
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I  shall  conclude  this  paper  with 
some  very  affecting  observations 

on  the  subject  from  the  pen  of  B 
writer,  who,  above  all  others,  knew 
how  to  command  the  heart  by  the 
dignity  of  truth. 

u  Every  one  has  so  often  detect- 
ed the  fallaciousness  of  hope,  and 
the  inconvenience  of  teaching 
himself  to  expect  what  a  thousand 
accidents  may  preclude,  that,  when 
time  has  abated  the  confidence 
witb  which  youth  rushes  out  to 
take  possession  of  the  world,  we 
endeavour  or  wish  to  find  enter 
taininent  in  the  review  of  life,  and 
to  repose  upon  real  facts  and  cer- 
tain experience.  But  no  man, 
past  the  middle  point  of  life,  can 
sit  down  to  feast  upon  the  plea- 
sures of  youth,  without  finding  the 
banquet  embittered  by  remem- 
brance. He  may,  it  is  true,  revive 
lucky  accidents  and  pleasing  ex- 
travagance; many  days  of  harm- 
less frolic,  or  nights  of  honest  fes- 
tivity, will  perhaps  recur;  or,  if 
he  has  been  engaged  in  scenes  of 
action,  acquainted  with  affairs  of 
difficulty  and  vicissitudes  of  for- 
tune, he  may  enjoy  the  nobler 
pleasure  of  looking  back  upon  dis- 
tress firmly  supported,  dangers  re- 
solutely encountered,  and  opposi- 
tion artfully  defeated.  But  this 
satisfaction  is  always  abated  by 
the  reflection,  that  they  witb  whom 
we  should  be  most  pleased  to  share 
it  are  now  in  the  grave.  A  few 
years  make  such  havoc  in  human 
generations,  that  we  soon  see  our- 
selves de  prived  of  those  with  whom 
we  entered  the  world,  and  whom 


the  participation  °f  pleasures  or 

fatigue  had  endeared  to  our  re- 
membrance. Thus  every  period 
of  life  is  obliged,  more  or  less,  to 
borrow  its  happiness  from  the  time 
to  come;  and  almost  every  man 
indulges  his  imagination  with  some- 
thing which  is  not  to  happen  till 
he  has  changed  his  manner  of 
being. 

"  Whether  to  be  remembered 
in  remote  times  be  worthy  of  a 
wise  man's  wish,  has  not  yet  been 
satisfactorily  decided:  and  indeed 
to  be  long  remembered  can  hap- 
pen to  so  small  a  number,  that  the 
bulk  of  mankind  has  very  little  in- 
terest in  the  question.  Reputa- 
tion, abstractedly  considered,  is  a 
meteor  which  blazes  awhile,  and 
disappears  forever,  if  we  except  a 
few  transcendent  and  invincible 
names,  which  no  revolutions  of 
opinion,  or  length  of  time,  are  able 
to  suppress.  It  is  not,  therefore, 
from  this  world  that  we  can  confi- 
dently derive  that  comfort  which 
is  to  cheer  the  gloom  of  our  la->r 
hour.  But  futurity  has  still  it 
prospects  ;  there  is  yet  happiness 
in  reserve,  which,  if  we  transfi  i 
our  attention  to  it,  will  support  us 
in  the  pains  of  disease  and  the 
languor  of  decay.  This  happiness 
we  may  expect  with  confidence, 
because  it  is  out  of  the  power  of 
chance.  On  this,  therefore,  every 
mind  ought  to  rest.  Hope  is  the 
chief  blessing  of  man  ;  and  that 
hope  only  is  rational,  of  which  we 
are  certain  that  it  cannot  deceive 
us." 

F T . 
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MUSICAL 

The  Peasants  of  Ravensbitrgli,  a  fa- 
vourite Rondo  for  the  Harp  or  Pi- 
ano-Forte, composedby  F.  J.  Klose. 
Pr.  3s. 

Threk  movements  in  E  b  :  an  in- 
troduction in  slow  time,  an  andan- 
te, and  a  walz.  The  introduction 
is  sufficiently  impressive  without 
being  laboured;  and  the  andante 
consists  of  a  regular  cantabile  sub- 
ject, the  interesting  simplicity  of 
which  has  given  rise  to  several  sa- 
tisfactory variations.  The  two  first 
of  these  present  a  well  connected 
progress  of  melody,  by  no  means 
difficult  in  the  execution;  and  the 
variation  in  C  minor  equally  calls 
for  our  commendation.  The  walz, 
with  its  trio  in  A  b>  is  pretty,  and 
the  unisono  part  in  C  minor  (p.  4, 
/.  1),  although  not  new  in  itself, 
not  only  imparts  energy  to  the 
whole,  but  intervenes  as  a  suitable 
preparatory  episode  for  the  varia- 
tions of  the  subject. 
"  The  grateful  Cottager,'''  as  sung  by 
Master  Williams  at  the  Nobility 'a 
Concerts.  Second  edition.  Pr. 
Is.  6d. 

In  our  notice  of  the  first  edition 
of  this  song  (No.  XVI.  Second 
Series,)  we  did  justice  to  the  au- 
thor's talents  for  lyric  composition, 
while  at  the  same  time  we  pointed 
out  a  string  of  grammatical  errors, 
by  which  his  labour  stood  grossly 
disfigured.  We  now  have  the  sa- 
tisfaction, we  may  even  add  the 
pride,  to  find  that,  in  thesecond  edi- 
tion before  us,  our  suggestions  have 
been  attended  to.  The  faults  are 
removed,  and  the  song,  moreover, 
is  set  in  a  lower  and  consequently 
more  practicable  key  (G  major) ;  so 
that  "The  Grateful  Cottager"  may 


REVIEW. 

now  appear  on  the  desk  without 
blushing.  As  reviewers,  however, 
are  beings  rather  difficult  to  please, 
we  will  allow  ourselves  one  or  two 
observations  on  the  amended  copy. 
It  is  our  office  to  give  our  opinion, 
and  we  give  it  without  fear  or  fa- 
vour.— Bar  20,  the  three  A's  in  the 
melody  ought  to  have  been  avoided 
by  a  melodic  figure. — Bar  22,  at 
"  weeping,"  an  accompaniment  dif- 
ferent from  the  homophonic  de- 
scent with  the  voice  would  have 
been  more  desirable.  —  Bar  23 
leaves  us  to  regret  the  diminished 
seventh,  which  (with  all  its  disfi- 
gurement) so  aptly  appeared  in  the 
(irst  edition. — Bar  3(5.  The  intro- 
duction of  C  6,  D  4  6  and  D  7  in  the 
first  half  of  the  bar,  appears  to  us 
contrary  to  the  melody,  and  con- 
trary to  the  effect  of  repose  which 
ought  to  attend  this  conclusion  : 
D7  simply  for  this  portion  of  the 
bar  would  have  been  sufficient  and 
more  in  place. 

"    'T:cas  cruel    Fate"    an    admired 
Ballad  sung  by  Miss  S.  Taylor  at 
the  Nobility's  Concerts,  the  Words 
by  II.  Hickmcnn,  Esq. ;  the  Music 
by  S.  VV.  Gray.     Pr.  Is.  6d. 
If  it  were  not  that  some  instan- 
ces of  very  objectionable  accom- 
paniment operated   as  a  qualifica- 
tion  in  our  judgment  of  the  pre- 
sent song,  we  could  have  noticed 
it  in  terms  of  considerable  appro- 
bation.    The    melody    bears  good 
order   and    regularity   in    its   con- 
struction, and  is  not  devoid  of  taste 
or  impressive  effect:   in  the  latter 
half  it   is    particularly    animated. 
But  a  bar   like  at  "  and   forlorn" 
(p.  3),  and  a  ciose  like  bar  2,  /.  3, 
j>.  2  (where  the  first  quaver  should 
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bave  been  F, 4,6,  instead  of  Bb, 
3,)  —  not  to  mention  some  other 
awkward  combinations — will  he  ad- 
mitted to  act  us  drawbacks  on  a 
critic's  favour. 

"  Rosa,"  a  Ballad,  the  Poetry  by 
Fred.  Thornhill,  Esq.;  the  Music 

by  G.  Kialimark.     Pr.  2s. 

A  simple  and  modest  title  al- 
ways augurs  favourably  in  musical 
novelties.  It  looks  as  if  the  au- 
thor's consciousness  of  the  value 
of  his  work  disdained  propping  it 
wilh  homhastical  puff.  Mr.  Kiall- 
inark's  "  Rosa"  is  a  pleasing  spe- 
cimen of  his  vocal  Muse.  The  ac- 
companiment is  proper  and  effec- 
tive throughout;  and  the  melody, 
without  any  flights  of  decided  ori- 
ginality, flows  in  soft  and  even  pro- 
gress, and  in  well  measured  rhythm, 
to  the  end.  The  ear  listens  with 
satisfaction  to  the  general  harmony 
while  the  mind,  with  equal  appro- 
bation, discovers  the  coincidence 
of  the  text  with  the  musical  ex- 
pression.— The  minor  modulation 
{p.  3,  l.l,)  we  could  have  dispensed 
with;  not  that  the  idea  is  uncom- 
mon, but  because  it  is  too  common 
and  obsolete. 
"  Fudge,"  sung  bij  Mr.  Slader  at 

Sadler's  IVclls  Theatre,  in  the  grand 

Melodrame  entitled   The   Terrible 

Peal:,  written  by  C.  Dibdin,  Esq. ; 

composed  by  John    Whitaker. — 

Pr.  Is.  6d. 

A  good  comic  son^  is  such  a  va- 
ra avis,  that  when  we  meet  with  one, 
the  musical  treatment  of  which,  as 
in  the  present  case,  steers  clear  of 
vulgarism  and  hackneyed  ideas,  we 
feel  ourselves  doubly  indebted  to 
the  composer.  The  air  which  Mr. 
W.  has  devised  to  this  text  is  not 
only  humorous  in  a  great  degree, 
but   also   rendered    interesting  by 

Vol.  IV.   No.  XXIV. 


some  select  harmonic  combinations, 
such  as  bars  8  and  9,  p.  2,  and  the 
last  line  in  the  same  page,  which,, 
besides  its  musical  propriety,  pro- 
duced on  our  nerves  a  truly  comic 
effect.  The  concluding  burden  is 
also  satisfactory.  The  G  in  bar  6, 
p.  2,  ought  to  be  sharpened. 
"  jI  bonny  young  Lad  is  my  Jockey" 

a  much  admired  Scotch  Song,  sung 
With   universal  applause   bij   Mrs. 
Bland  at  VauxhaU  Gardens,  com- 
peted by  Mr.  Hook.     Pr.  Is  6d. 
The  melody  is  in  proper  Scotch 
style,  and  adapts  itself  well  to  the 
text:  but  with  all  our  regard  for 
the  venerable  composer,  and  our 
high  estimation  of  many  of  his  pro- 
ductions,   we   are    bound   to  own, 
that  the  above  song  is  made  up  of 
ideas  which  cannot  lay  the  slight- 
est claim  to  originality. 
"  I  stray'd  doxen  the  Mountain  care- 
lessly," sung -by  Miss  Tunstall  in 
the    grand     Melodrame     entitled 
The  Terrible  Peak,  composed,  with 
an  Accompaniment  for  the  Harp 
or  Piano- Forte,  by  John  Whiu 
aker.     Pr.  Is.  6d. 
The  melody  of  this  song  is  light- 
some and  agreeable.     We  particu- 
larly notice   the   appropriate  ex- 
pression of  the  words,  "  I  saw  as  I 
saunter'd,"  and    the  neat   burden 
with  its  several  modifications.  The 
awkward  words  "  carelessly"  and 
"  fearlessly"  cannot  but  be  stum- 
bling-blocks for  thecomposer;  Mr. 
W.  has  done  his  best  to  get  over 
them. 

"  The  Boatswain's  shrill  Whistle,  or 
Sailor- Boy's  Adieu"  a  favourite 
Song,  sung  by  Master  Harnett  of 
the  Theatre  Royal  Covent-  Garden ; 
written  by  John  Lee  Lewes,  Esq.  ,• 
composed  by  3.  Monro.  Pr.  Is.  lid. 
This  is  a  pleasing  ballad;  the 
3.  B 
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different  ideas  succeed  each  other 
in  a  connected  flow  of  tender  me- 
lody, supported  by  proper  and  ef- 
fective harmony.  We  must,  how-  i 
ever,  observe,  that  the  phrase  at  [ 
Conanima  {p.  2)  merges  into  a  mi- 
nror  turn  much  too  commonplace 
arid  antiquated  to  give  satisfaction 
to  the  cultivated  ear;  and  this 
phrase,  as  well  as  the  one  immedi- 
ately preceding,  is  liable  to  an- 
other objection.  As  the  text  is 
interrogatory,  the  melody,  ins-tead 
of  constantly  verging  to  a  descent, 
ought  rather  to  have  been  set  in 
ascent.  When  we  ask  a  question, 
we  terminate  it  in  a  higher  sound 
of  voice. 

"  Ben  Bowser"   a  favourite   Song, 
sung  by  Mr.  J.  Smith  of  the  Thea- 
tre Royal  Drury-lane,  written  by 
Mr.   R.  Lloyd;  composed  by   J. 
Monro.     Pr.  Is.  6d. 
"  Ben  Bowser"  is  a  proper  sail- 
or's song;  the  melody  breathes  the 
determined  spirit  and  energy  of  the 
British  tar;  and  the  harmonic  sup- 
port, correct  throughout,  partakes 
of  the  same  character.  In  the  third 
line,  p.  2,  Ben  Bowser's  courage 
gets   him  into   some  modulations, 
which,   although    they    prove    no 
breakers,    and    he  works   his  way 
safely  through  them,  we  deem  ra- 
ther an  impediment  to  the  unruffled 
progress  of  his  vo}'age. 
Les  P/aisirs  du  Bocage,  a  favourite 
Divertimento  for  the  Piano- Forte, 
composed,  and  respectfully  inscri- 
bed (by  permission)  to'  Lady  Har- 
riet Blaqniere,  by  J.  E,  Clarke. 
Op.  14.    Pr.  3s. 

An  allegretto  and  walz  in  C  ma- 
jor. In  the  allegretto  we  observe 
a  somewhat  antiquated  stiffness  of 
treatment,  and  considerable  nudity 
of  harmony.     From   this   remark, 


however,  we  must  exclude  ths 
strain  which  begins  at  the  bottom 
of  the  first  page,  and  another  which 
closes  the  second  page.  These 
are  conceived  and  enveloped  in 
good  style,  and  the  bass  in  the  lat- 
ter of  the  two  proceeds  in  a  flow  of 
well  arranged  melodic  progression. 
Of  the  variations,  p.  6,  we  cannot 
speak  in  terms  of  great  praise,; 
with  the  exception  of  some  re- 
spectable passages  of  running  bass, 
it  consists  of  common  ideas,  and 
its  sixth  bar  is  ungrammatical.  The 
walz,  at  its  outset,  is  also  rather 
naked  and  plain,  but  it  improves  in 
the  sequel :  the  trio  in  F  is  appro- 
priate; and  the  remainder,  together 
with  the  coda,  we  deem  satisfac- 
tory. 

"  The  Smile,"  a  favourite  Song,  zvrit- 
ten  by  Charlotte  Caroline  Richard- 
son; the   Words  adapted  to  Miss 
Macdonald's   Walz,  composed,  by 
W.  Grosse.     Pr.  Is.  6d. 
Although  the  melody  is  avowed 
not  to  have  been  composed  for  this 
song,  but  for  a  walz,  we  are  free  to 
say  it  eminentlyagrees  with  the  pre- 
sent text  in  almost  every  bar  ;  and, 
moreover,  coincides  with  the  gene- 
ral feeling  of  pastoral  innocence 
which  pervades  the  poetry.    "The 
Smile,"  therefore,   appears   to  us 
likely  to  become  a  favourite  with 
the  vocal  amateur.     Care  should 
be  taken  not  to  play  it  slowly ;  about 
66  (metronome)  for  every  bar,  as 
we  should  suppose. 
Ada,  the  Opening  of  the  third  Can- 
to of  Childe  Harold'' s  Pilgrimage, 
written  by  the  Right  Hon.  Lord 
Byron ;  the  Music  composed  by  J. 
Nathan.     Pr.  2s. 
In  a  previous  notice  of  a  simi- 
lar production  of  Mr.  N.'s  Muse, 
we  stated  our  regret  at  seeing  tjiis 
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gentleman's  talents  devoted  to  sub- 
jects of  such  little  general  interest 
as  the  matrimonial  feuds  and  la- 
mentations of  the  noble  author  of 
his  text.  These  are  very  unlyric 
themes,  even  with  all  the  pains  be- 
stowed on  them,  as  in  the  present 
instance.  In  the  song  before  us 
we  perceive  considerable  originali- 
ty and  variety  of  expression,  a  vein 
of  wild  melancholy  well  suited  to 
the  plaintive  and  sombre  import  of 
the  words,  and  much  selectness  in 
the  several  harmonic  combinations. 
The  melody  does  not  at  all  times 
proceed  in  flowing  regularity;  but 
considering  the  nature  of  the  sub- 
ject, this  may  be  presumed  to  have 
been  done  intentionally.  We  also 
observe  some  deviations  from  the 
strict  rules  of  harmonic  progress: 
the  A*,  for  instance  (p. 2,1.  1,  b.  2), 
in  both  staves  of  the  accompani- 
ment ought  to  have  been  avoided; 
and,  in  p.  3,  /.  3,  bars  2  and  3,  the 
succession  of  the  chords  B*,  6  and 
A  3  is  too  abrupt,  and  produces 
harsh  consecutive  fifths  in  the  mid- 
dle parts:  in  other  respects  that 
page  is  peculiarly  impressive,  and 
the  accompaniments  well  imagin- 
ed and  highly  effective. 
"  Oh!  hush  those  Sighs r  a  Ballad 
written  by  Mr.  Nox ;  composed, 
and  arranged  with  an  Accompani- 
ment for  the  Piano-Forte  or  Harp, 
respectfully  inscribed  to  Miss  El- 
iiotson,  by  W.  P.  R.  Cope.  Pr.  2s. 


This  ballad  has  but  small  claims 
to  our  favour.    The  melody  is  com- 
mon, and  the   harmonic   arrange- 
ment   faulty.     Without    entering 
into  a    long  detail  of  grievances, 
we  shall  select  one  or  two  instan- 
ces in  justification  of  our  opinion  : 
— Bar  6.     The  C   in  the  bass,  be- 
sides mechanically  interfering  with 
the  right  hand,  strikes  an  offensive 
octave   with    the    upper    part:    ic 
should  have  been  A. — Bar  15  pre- 
sents an    equally  shocking  succes- 
sion of  octaves  at  the  first  employ- 
ment  of  the   B  lq    throughout— all 
the   three    parts.     But   wc    should 
engross   too   much   of  our  limited 
space,  were  we  to  record  the  various 
other  proofs  of  the  author's  limited 
knowledge  of  composition.     In  his 
employment   of  Italian    terms   he 
appears  equally  unsuccessful ;  e.  g. 
con  resoluto — and  expressione. 
The  Chinese  Ball- Dance  in  the  Pan- 
tomime of  Harlequin  and  the  Sylph 
of  the  Oak,  composed  by  W.  H. 
Ware.     Pr.  Is. 

The  Chinese  ball-dance  is  well 
adapted  to  the  effect  intended ;  it 
consists  of  a  light  and  sprightly 
tune,  or  rather  two  movements,  in 
A  major,  of  very  easy  complexion 
and  arrangement,  so  that  very  mo- 
derate players  may  undertake  the 
execution  with  success,  and,  we 
may  add,  with  some  profit  to  their 
proficiency. 


FASHIONS. 


LONDON    FASHIONS. 
PLATE  33. — EVENING  DitLSS.       [lis  finished  by  full  flounces  of  the 
A  BLACK  crape  frock  over  a  black  J  fashionable  chevaur  de  frisc  trim- 
sarsnet  slip.  The  skirt  of  the  frock  !  ming.    The  body,  which  is  cut  very 
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]ow  round  the  bust,  is  elegantly 
decorated  with  jet  beads.  .Short 
full  sleeve,  ornamented  to  corre- 
spond with  the  body.  The  hair  is 
much  parted  in  front,  so  as  to  dis- 
play the  forehead,  and  dressed 
lightly  at  each  side  of  the  face  ;  the 
hind  hair  is  drawn  up  quite  tight 
behind.  Head-dress  a  jet  comb, 
to  the  back  of  which  is  affixed  a 
Jiovel  and  elegant  mourning  orna- 
ment; and  a  long  black  crape  veil 
placed  at  the  back  of  the  head, 
which  falls  in  loose  folds  round  the 
figure,  and  partially  shades  the 
neck.  Ear-rings,  necklace,  and 
cross  of  jet.  Black  shamoy  gloves, 
and  black  slippers. 

PLATE    3i. — WALKING    DRESS. 

A  high  dress  composed  of  bom- 
bazeen  ;  the  bottom  of  the  skirt  is 
ornamented  with  black  crape,  dis- 
posed la  a  very  novel  style.  The 
body,  which  is  made  tight  to  the 
shape,  wraps  across  to  the  right 
side  ;  it  is  adorned  in  a  very  novel 
style  with  pipings  of  black  crape 
disposed  like  braiding,  and  finished 
by  rosettes  of  crape,  in  the  centre 
of  each  of  which  is  a  small  jet  orna- 
ment. Long  sleeve,  tastefully  fi- 
nished at  the  wrist  to  correspond 
with  the  body,  and  surmounted  b}7 
a  half  sleeve  of  a  new  form  trim- 
med with  crape.  A  high  standing 
collar  partially  displays  a  mourn- 
ing ruff.  Claremont  bonnet,  so 
called  because  it  is  the  same  shape 
as  the  one  recently  worn  by  the 
Princess:  it  is  composed  of  black 
crape  over  black  sarsnet,  and  is 
lined  with  double  white  crape.  The 
crown  is  rather  low,  the  front  large, 
and  of  a  very  becoming  shape;  it 
is  tastefully  finished  by  black  crape, 
and  ornamented  by  a  bunch  of 
crnpe  flowers  placed  to  one  side. 


Black   shamoy   gloves,   and   black- 
shoes. 

We  have  again  to  acknowledge 
our  obligations  to  the  lady  who  fa- 
voured us  last  month;  and  we  un- 
derstand thatthe  dresses  from  which 
our  prints  this  month  have  been 
taken,  were  also  purchased  from 
Mrs.  Bell  of  St.  James's-street. 


GENERAL   OBSERVATIONS    ON 
FASHION   AND    DRESS. 

A  short  period  only  has  elapsed 
since  we  had  the  pleasure  of  re- 
cording in  this  department  of  our 
Magazine,  the  gay  changes  which 
the  marriage  of  our  adored  Prin- 
cess had  made  in  the  world  of  Fa- 
shion. How  little  did  we  then  an- 
ticipate the  melancholy  task  at 
present  assigned  to  us,  of  descri- 
bing the  mourning  worn  for  her  by 
a  country  who  looked  up  to  her  as 
its  future  ruler,  and  who  witnessed 
with  delight  the  gradual  develope- 
ment  of  those  virtues  which  proved 
her  the  true  descendant  of  her  ve- 
nerable grandfather  I  But  she  is 
gone  where  alone  her  virtues  could 
be  rewarded  ;  she  has  exchanged 
the  probability  of  possessing  an 
earthly  crown  for  the  certainty  of 
a  heavenly  one.  Yet  such  is  the 
selfishness  of  human  nature,  that  it 
will  be  some  time  before  even  this 
reflection  can  mitigate  our  grief 
for  her  loss. 

On  the  promenade  costume  we 
have  this  month  scarcely  any  ob- 
servation to  make.  The  few  fa- 
shionables who  are  seen  walking 
are  wrapped  in  black  cloth  shawls, 
which  have  a  broad  binding  of 
crape,  and  large  bonnets,  composed 
either  of  crape  over  sarsnet,  or 
black  Leghorn  full  trimmed  with, 
crape. 
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The  carriage  costume  is  gene- 
rally similar,  but  the  mildness  of 
the  weather  enables  ladies  in  high 
dresses  to  dispense  with  shawls  or 
spencers.  We  must  observe,  thai 
the  promenade  dress  which  we  have 
given  is  well  calculated  for  carriage 
costume,  and  generally  adopted  in 
it.  Crape  bonnets,  or  undress 
mourning  caps,  are  the  only  head- 
dresses worn  in  carriage  dress, 
Leghorn  and  chip  being  confined 
to  the  promenade. 

The  court  mourning  consists,  as 
usual,  of  crape,  bombazeen,  and 
long  lawn  ;  and  such  is  the  general 
wish  to  shew  every  possible  respect 
to  the  memory  of  our  lamented 
Princess, that  the  materials  for  court 
mourning  are  generally  adopted  by 
all  persons  of  fashion,  whether  con- 
nected with  the  court  or  not. 

The  most  fashionable  morning 
dress  is  an  open  robe,  made  up  to 
the  throat,  but  without  a  collar :  the 
skirt  is  of  an  easy  fulness,  and  al- 
most the  whole  of  the  fulness  is 
thrown  quite  behind,  where  it  is 
gathered  into  a  plain  tight  back. 
The  front  is  cut  in  a  new  manner; 
the  upper  part  is  a  byas  tight  piece, 
and  the  lower  part,  which  is  also 
byas,  is  plaited  in  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  form,  but  with  great  delicacy, 
the  shape  of  the  bosom.  Plain  long 
sleeve,  finished  at  the  wrist  by  nar- 
row rouleaus  of  black  crape. 

This  dress  is  open  in  front,  but 
it  wraps  a  little  to  one  side.  The 
trimming  consists  of  a  broad  piece 
of  plain  byas  crape,  which  is  laid 
on  up  the  Fronts  and  round  the  bot- 
tom of  the  dress;  this  is  edged  on 
each,  side  by  a  fulness  of  byas 
crape,  about  an  inch  in  breadth. 
A  very  full  mourning  ruff,  which 
in  undress  is  made  either  of  clear 


muslin  or  thin  long  lawn,  is  always 
worn  with  this  dishabille,  which  is- 
the  only  novelty  of  any  con  sequence 
thathasappeared  in  undressmourn- 
ing.  We  observe  that  weepers, 
composed  either  of  clear  muslin  or 
long  lawn,  are  very  general  in  un- 
dress. 

Bombazeen  frocks  appear  to  be 
universally  adopted  in  dinner  dress. 
They  are  always  cut  very  low  round 
the  bust,  and  are  very  short  in  the 
waist.  Sleeves  afford  little  variety, 
being  mostly  made  very  short  and 
full,  confined  to  the  arm  by  a  nar- 
row trimming  to  correspond  with 
the  trimming  of  the  dress.  The 
bodies  of  dresses  are  now  more  be- 
comingly made  than  they  were 
some  time  back,  as  the  sleeve  just 
touches  the  point  of  the  shoulder, 
and  the  back  is  of  a  moderate 
and  becoming  breadth.  Bombazeen 
frocks  fasten  behind  with  jet  but- 
tons: the  fronts  are  made  plain, 
and  cut  byas  in  general  ;  but  we 
have  seen  one  just  finished  for  a 
lady  of  rank,  the  bosom  of  which 
was  let  in  with  white  crape  in  the 
form  of  a  corset,  made  much  hight  r 
than  they  are  usually  worn,  and 
finished  by  a  puffing  of  white  crape, 
with  a  narrow  rouleau  of  black 
crape  in  the  centre  round  the  bust. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  variety 
in  trimmings  ;  though  they  are  al- 
ways composed  of  crape,  it  is  dis- 
posed in  many  different  forms.  For 
dinner  dress,  double  Bounces  of 
black  crape  cut  byas,  made  very 
deep,  and  sewed  on  extremely  full, 
are  in  high  estimation.  There  are 
three,  sometimes  four,  of  these 
flounces  put  rather  close  together: 
the  top  one  has  either  a  beading, 
or  else  is  surmounted  by  a  rout 
of  crape. 
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Plain  rouleaus  of  crape  are  also 
fashionable,  and  trimmings  in  the 
shape  of  cockle-shells  are  very  ge- 
nerally adopted.  We  observe  also 
that  dresses  are  universally  trim- 
med very  high. 

The  full  dress  which  we  have 
given  in  our  print  is  the  most  ele- 
gant novelty  that  has  appeared  in 
evening  costume.  We  have  since 
seen  at  one  of  our  most  fashionable 
milliners,  evening  dresses  compo- 
sed of  black  crape,  which  were  full 
trimmed  with  white  crape.  This 
is  not  inconsistent  with  the  deepest 
mourning,  and  these  dresses  are 
peculiarly  calculated  for  very  young 
ladies;  though  they  are  equally 
adopted,  as  we  understand,  by  those 
of  middle  age. 

Undress  caps  are  very  generally 
made  of  book-mu&lin,  and  trimmed 
with  love-ribbon.  They  are  of  va- 
rious forms,  but  those  of  the  mob 
kind  are  most  prevalent.  One  of 
the  prettiest  that  we  have  seen  had 
a  headpiece  drawn  with  black  rib- 
bon;  the  drawings  were  length- 
wise, and,  we  believe,  there  were 
eight.  The  crown  resembled  that 
of  a.  toque;  it  was  a  good  deal  broad- 
er than  the  headpiece,  and  finished 
round  the  top  by  a  puffing  of  black 
love -ribbon.  A  narrow  muslin 
border,  double  round  the  face  but 
single  at  the  ears,  was  quilled  on 
very  full :  a  knot  of  black  love-rib- 
bon fastened  it  under  the  chin,  and 
a  large  bow  to  correspond  was  pla- 
ced in  the  centre  of  the  forehead. 

Dinner  corhetfes  are  always  com- 


posed of  crape,  while  in  general, 
and  ornamented  with  black  crape 
flowers;  but  some,  and  those  in  our 
opinion  the  most  elegant,  are  com- 
posed entirely  of  white  crape.  One, 
of  a  most  becoming  and  simple 
form,  has  a  broad  low  crown,  finish- 
ed round  the  top  by  a  wreath  of 
small  white  crape  roses  and  leaves. 
The  headpiece  is  cut  so  as  to  dis- 
play the  whole  of  the  front  hair; 
the  ears  are  extremely  narrow,  and 
there  is  no  border. 

Crape  turbans,  both  black  and 
white,  are  very  much  worn  in  full 
dress;  they  are  profusely  orna- 
mented with  beads,  and  sprigs  com- 
posed of  jet;  among  the  latter, 
those  formed  of  cypress-leaves  are 
considered  most  elegant.  Artifi- 
cial flowers  also,  which  are  always 
composed  of  black  or  white  crape, 
are  fashionable  ornaments  for  tur- 
bans. They  are  always  placed  in 
full  bunches  at  one  side. 

The  most  fashionable  head-dress 
for  young  ladies  in  full  dress,  is  the 
one  which  we  have  given  in  our 
print.  Very  juvenile  belles  do  not 
adopt  the  veil,  but  wear  either  an 
ornament  similar  to  the  one  we 
have  given,  or  flowers. 

In  half  dress  the  hair  is  almost 
entirely  concealed;  the  very  little 
of  it  that  is  seen  is  braided  across 
the  forehead,  but  the  braids  are 
only  partially  visible  under  the 
mourning  cap. 

Plain  black  crape  fans,  black 
shamoy  gloves,  and  black  shoes. 
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Paris,  Nov.  18. 

My  dear  Soi'HlA, 

The  dreadful  event  of  the  [ 
Princess    Charlotte's    death    was 


known  here  some  hours  before  your 
letter  reached  me.  I  cannot  de- 
scribe to  you  the  consternation 
which   it  has   created  among  the 
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English  residing  here.  Alas  !  we 
were  looking  eagerly  forward  to 
her  accuuc/icmatt,  as  an  event  which 
would  give  us  a  new  tie  to  the 
house  of  Brunswick  in  the  person 
of  an  infant  prince  or  princess,  and 
little  diil  we  expect  that  the  mo- 
ment so  fondly  anticipated  would 
deprive  ns  at  once  of  hoth  mother 
and  clukl ! 

The  French,  in  general,  have 
shewed  on  this  melancholy  occa- 
sion a  degree  of  feeling  and  sen- 
sibility highly  creditable  to  their 
hearts;  though  incapable  of  esti- 
mating the  extent  of  our  national 
calamity,  they  sympathise  deeply 
in  our  private  regrets  for  the  Prin- 
cess, whose  virtues  and  talents  they 
knew  and  admired.  Who  indeed 
could  behold  without  admiration  a 
woman,  so  young,  so  lovely,  and 
surrounded  as  she  was  by  all  the 
splendour  of  the  most  elevated 
rank,  devoting  herself  even  in  the 
very  morning  of  her  life  to  the 
exemplary  discharge  of  all  her  du- 
ties, and  finding  her  happiness  only 
in  promoting  that  of  ail  around  her! 
But  what,  alas!  is  the  grief  even  of 
her  nearest  relatives  compared  to 
that  of  the  cherished  partner  of  her 
heart,  whose  earthly  hopes  are  thus 
for  ever  blighted!  Oh!  may  the 
Almighty  support  him  under  the 
blow,  for  his  divine  goodness  only 
can  ! 

****** 
It  is  some  days  since  I  wrote  the 
ahove.  1  refit* me  my  pen  to  tell 
you,  that  the  royal  family  of  France 
appear  to  participate  sincerely  in 
our  heavy  affliction:  personally  at- 
tached to  the  house  of  Brunswick, 
and  particularly  to  the  Regent,  they 
deeply  lament  his  irreparable  loss. 
I  have  been  told,  that  the  king  shed 
tears  when  it  was  first  announced 


to  him;  and  the  fine  countenance 
Of  Madame  gives  evident  proof  of 
the  impression  it  has  made  upon 
her.  A  court  mourning  will  take 
place  as  soon  as  the  fatal  event  is 
officially  announced. 

****** 

1  was  much  surprised,  ami  so 
will  you  be,  my  Sophia,  to  find  that 
the  court  mourning  is  limited  to 
eleven  days,  six  of  deep  mourning 
and  five  of  slight;  that  is  to  say, 
black  for  the  first  six  days,  and 
white  only  for  the  remaining  five. 
We  may  he  certain  that  the  king 
does  not  consult  his  own  feelings 
in  this  short  tribute  of  respect  to 
the  memory  of  the  illustrious  de- 
ceased. 

The  mourning  garb  of  the  El 
lish  ladies  here  is  composed  ui 
the  same  materials  and  made  in 
the  same  manner  as  that  worn  by 
the  French  for  their  parents.  Un- 
dress and  half  dress  gowns  are 
made  of  a  line  thin  black  cloth, 
which  is  called  drap  dc  Si.  Mauri 
this  cloth  is  considered  by  the  Pari- 
sians as  the  deepest  mourning. 
Dinner  gowns  are  cut  very  low 
round  the  bust,  and  the  waists  are 
as  short  as  possible.  The  sleeves 
are  long,  and  almost  tight  to  the 
arm.  A  plain  tight  hack,  and  front 
cut  down  to  a  point  before.  The 
bottom  of  the  skirt  is  trimmed  with 
eight  or  ten  narrow  rouleaus  of 
black  crape  elisposed  in  waves:  the 
lower  part  of  the  sleeve  is  orna- 
mented in  a  similar  manner,  and 
twe)  rows  e>f  the  same  kind  of  trim- 
ming go  round  the  bust.  A  fichu 
composed  always  of  black  crape, 
with  a  Urge  rutt  of  the  same  ma- 
terial, which  is  made  very  full  and 
stands  up  round  the  chin,  is  al- 
ways worn  with  these  dresses. 

Fashionable    Parisians    seldom 
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wear  any  thing;  white  during  deep 
mourning;  but  if  they  do,  it  is 
merely  a  handkerchief  or  ruff,  which 
is  composed  of  leno,  white  crape 
not  being  considered  by  them  as 
mourning. 

Dress  gowns  are  always  compo- 
sed of  black  crape,  and  worn  over 
plain  black  sarsnet.  The  one  which 
I  am  going  to  describe  is  ver}'  ge- 
nerally adopted  by  the  most  fa- 
shionable people. 

A  round  dress,  the  skirt  made 
scanty  and  of  a  moderate  length; 
a  flounce  of  a  quarter  in  depth  is 
set  on  very  full,  and  festooned  by 
small  jet  roses;  the  festoons  are 
edged  by  jet  beads,  and  the  flounce 
is  headed  by  a  wreath  of  black  crape 
roses  without  leaves.  The  body 
of  this  dress  is  full  behind  ;  a  row 
of  jet  buttons,  which  are  very  small, 
are  placed  at  each  side  to  mark  the 
shape  of  the  back,  and  the  fulness 
is  confined  in  the  middle  by  nar- 
row black  silk  braiding,  fancifully 
interspersed  with  jet  buttons  :  the 
front;  of  the  dress  are  full  on  each 
side  of  the  bosom,  and  plain  in  the 
middle.  A  row  of  small  crape 
roses,  to  correspond  with  the  head- 
ing of  the  flounce,  goes  round  the 
bust,  and  the  fulness  at  each  side 
of  the  bosom  is  drawn  in  in  large 
plaits  at  some  distance  from  each 
other,  each  plait  being  ornament- 
ed by  a  jet  button.  A  narrow  ces- 
tus  of  black  crape,  fastened  in 
front  by  a  jet  clasp,  finishes  the 
dress. 

Head-dressesare  invariably  made 
of  black  crape,  with  jet  ornaments 
if  for  evening  dress.  For  morn- 
ing visits,  chcpeaux  of  black  crape 
are  invariably  adopted  :  the}'  are 
made  always  to  tie  under  the  chin  ; 
the  brims  are  very  large,  so  as  almost 


entirely  to  conceal  the  face  ;  the 
crowns  are  of  a  moderate  height. 
The  crape  is  always  laid  on  very 
full  over  black  sarsnet;  this  fulness 
is  sometimes  disposed  in  large 
plaits,  sometimes  in  bouilloneSywiuch 
are  placed  byas  across  the  crown, 
and  sometimes  in  clusters  of  ga- 
thers with  plain  spaces  between. 
These  ckapcaux  are  generally  orna- 
mented with  large  rosettes  of  crape, 
three  or  four  of  which  are  placed 
slantingly  across  the  front  of  the 
crown. 

Co/ueltes  of  black  crape  are  also 
worn  ;  they  are  always  of  the  mob 
kind,  and  have  the  most  sombre 
effect  it  is  possible  to  conceive.  I 
shall  describe  to  you  one  of  the 
prettiest,  as  you  might  perhaps  like 
to  have  it  made  in  white  crape. 

A  broad  full  crown,  the  fulness 
confined  by  three  narrow  bands  of 
crape,  and  puffed  up  between  each 
band,  is  sewed  to  a  high  headpiece, 
which  is  cut  byas,  and  disposed  in 
plaits  about  the  size  of  a  broad 
mourning  hem.  A  full  triple  plait- 
ing of  net  is  set  on  next  to  the  face 
and  round  the  ears;  or  rather  I 
should  sa}-,  the  band  which  passes 
under  the  chin,  and  fastens  with  a 
large  bow  of  black  crape  at  the  left 
side:  a  full  garland  of  black  crape 
lilies  without  leaves,  is  placed  at 
the  left  side  of  the  forehead. 

Toques  of  crape  are  partially 
worn;  but  turbans  are  more  gene- 
ral. Nothing  can  be.  more  simple 
than  the  form  of  these  turbans, 
which  consists  of  a  large  piece  of 
crape  folded  carelessly  round  the 
head,  and  ornamented  with  an  ai- 
grette of  jet  in  front. 

Young  people  in  general  have 
no  other  head-dress  than  a  narrow 
band  of  crape  brought  twice  round 
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head,    and   half  concealed    in 
front  by  the  clustering  ringlets  of 

the  front  hair;  or  else  a  single  row 
of  jet  beads,  put  on  rather  to  one 
side. 

Gloves  are  of  black  silk;  fans, 
black  crape;  and  shoes,  black  kid. 

All  the  people  connected  with 
the  court  will  appear  in  mourning 
during  the  short  space  of  time  for 
which  the  court  mourning  is  or- 
dered ;  but  at  the  expiration  of  the 
eleven  days,  colours  will  be  resu- 
med as  usual.     Next  month  1  shall 


I  endeavour  to  describe  to  you  the 
dresses  considered  most  fashion- 
able; because,  although  I  suppose 
your  mourning  in  England  will  be 
at  least  of  three  months*  durs  tion, 
yet  you  may  perhaps  have  some  of 
the  things  which  I  shall  describe  to 
you  made  up  in  black. 

Farewell,  my  dear  Sophia  !  That 
Heaven  may  bless  you,  arid  guard 
our  dear  country  from  all  farther 
calamity,  is  the  sincere  prayer  of 
your  truly  attached 

Eudocia. 
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PLATE  31. — A   DOMESTIC    CHAPEL. 


This  small  Gothic  building  is 
designed  to  be  erected  in  the  park 
of  a  nobleman  whose  mansion  is  in 
the  same  style  of  architecture,  and 
whose  family  are  too  far  distant  ;j 
from  the  parish  church  to  ensure  a 
regular  attendance  at  divine  wor- 
ship. 

The  plan  represents  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  pews  and  seats,  the 
pulpit,  reading  and  clerk's  desks. 
A  is  the  principal  pew;  B  the  stew- 
ard's pew,  or  for  the  servants  of  the 
second  table;  the  seats  are  for  the 
other  domestics  and  the  agricultu- 
ral servants  upon  the  estate.  C  is 
the  pulpit,  D  the  reading-desk, 
and   E  the  situation  of  the  clerk. 


It  will  be  observed  that  the  princi- 
pal pew  is  elevated  and  approach- 
ed by  several  steps,  and  is  separa- 
ted by  a  small  passage  from  the 
steward's  pew,  which  is  also  eleva- 
ted, but  in  a  less  degree;  and  the 
seats  are  upon  the  floor  of  the  cha- 
pel. 

This  building  might  be  erected 
in  stone  or  brick,  the  latter  being 
covered  with  cement  or  stucco,  and 
the  inside  finished  with  oak.  If 
this  were  done  with  taste,  and  the 
windows  decorated  with  stained 
glass,  it  would  form  a  very  interest- 
ing edifice,  and  be  highly  decora- 
tive to  the  property. 


INTELLIGENCE,  LITERARY,  SCIENTIFIC,  &c. 


R.  Ackl;:masn  haa  in  the  press,  and 
will  publish  tarly  m  December,  seven 
Engravings  of  an  historical  fact  ofaSwiss 
Shepherd  during  the  revolution  of  that 
country,  illustrative  of  the  Lord's  Pray- 

Vul.  JV  No.  XXIV. 


cr.  Also,  The  Dunce  of  Life,  a  poem,  as 
a  companion  work  to  The  Tour  of  Dr. 
Syntax,  by  the  same  author,  illustrated 
with  twenty -six  coloured  engravings  by 
Thomas  Rowlandson. 
3  C 
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Early  in  January  will  be  published  a 
print,  18  by  14  inches,  representing  the 
Funeral  Kites  of  H.  R.  H.  the  Princess 
Charlotte  during  the  solemn  ceremony 
on  the  19  h  November  at  St.  George's 
Chapel,  Windsor,  from  drawings  by 
Messrs.  Wild  and  Stephanoff,  the  gen- 
tlemen employed  by  Mr.  Pyne  to  make 
the  drawings  for  his  work  on  The  Royal 
Residences:  it  will  be  executed  in  the 
same  high-finished  style. 

Mr.  Ackermann  has  also  in  a  very  for- 
ward state,  a  new  engraving  of  a  Por- 
trait of  H.  H.  H.  the  Princess  (,'harlottc, 
after  A.  Chalon,  as  an  exact  companion 
to  that  beautiful  print  of  H.  R.  II.  the 
Princess  Amelia,  after  Mrs.  Mee,  pub- 
lished in  1810. 

The  Sportsman's  Companion,  by  D. 
Hughes,  Esq.  of  the  Temple,  on  a  large 
sheet,  is  ready  for  deliver)'.  It  contains 
a  practical  view  of  the  Game  Laws,  and 
includes  the  very  recent  enactments. 
The  whole  is  surrounded  with  sporting- 
music  and  several  interesting  coloured 
sporting  scenes,  being  intended  to  form 
a  useful  and  ornamental  work  in  the  li- 
brary of  magistrates,  country  gentlemen, 
and.  sportsmen  in  general. 

Mr.  Leigh  of  the  Strand  has  in  the 
press,  A  New  Picture  of  London,  or  a 
View  of  the  Political,  Religious,  Medi- 
cal, Literary,  Municipal,  Commercial, 
and  Moral  State  of  the  British  Metropo- 
lis; representing  a  brief  and  luminous 
guide  to  the  stranger,  on  all  subjects  con- 
nected with  general  information,  busi- 
ness, or  amusement;  and  accompanied 
with  upwards  of  one  hundred  views, 
plans,  &c. 

Mr.  Britton's  fourth  number  of  Win- 
chester Cathedral,  containing  two  sheets 
of  letter-press  and  five  engravings,  is 
ready  for  publication.  The  fifih  num- 
ber, to  finish  the  volume,  will  be  ready 
at  Christmas,  and  will  include  six  engra- 
vings, with  about  eight  sheets  of  letter- 
press. At  the  same  time  will  appear,  the 
first  number  of  The  History  of  York 
Cathedral,  with  six  engravings  by  J.  le 


Keux,   H.   le  Keux,    Scott,   &c.    from 
drawings  by  Bloreand  Mackenzie. 

In  the  press,  and  shortly  will  be  pub- 
lished, in  one  volume  quarto,  with  a  por- 
trait and  vignette,  The  Life  of  the  Right 
Hon.  John  Philpot  Curran,  late  Master 
of  the  Rolls  in  Ireland,  by  Charles  Phil-' 
lips,  Esq.  barrister  at  law.  This  work 
will  comprise  an  account  of  the  legal, 
political,  and  private  life  of  Mr.  Curran, 
together  with  anecdotes  and  characters 
of  his  most  distinguished  contemporaries, 
many  of  them  collected  from  his  own 
lips. 

A  Walk  through  Switzerland  in  Sep- 
tember 1810,  is  preparing  for  publica- 
tion. 

Dr.  Carey  has  nearly  ready  for  the 
press,  an  elocutory  edition  of  Thomson's 
Seasons,  with  metrical  notes  to  each  line, 
to  regulate  the  enunciation,  as  in  his  In- 
troduction to  English  Composition  and 
Elocution. 

Dr.  Carey  has  likewise  in  forwardness 
(on  the  plan  of  his  Clavis  Metrico-Vir- 
giliaua,)  a  Clavis  Metrico-Nasoniana, 
calculated  to  accompany  the  future  edi- 
tions of  the  Dauphin  Ovid. 

Remarks,  Moral,  Practical,  and  Face- 
tious, on  various  interesting  Subjects,  se- 
lected from  the  writings  of  the  late  Wil- 
liam Hutton,  Esq.  of  Birmingham,  will 
appeal  befqre  Christmas. 

On  the  1st  of  December  will  be  pub- 
lished, A  Monody  to  the  Memory  of  the 
Princess  Charlotte  Augusta,  by  the  au- 
thor of  Evening  Hours. 

A  Biographical  View  of  the  Public  and 
Private  Life  of  the  Princess  Charlotte 
Augusta  of  England  and  Saxe-Coburg, 
from  the  most  authentic  sources  and  un- 
doubted documents,  which  will  accom- 
pany the  work,  and  an  engraved  like- 
ness, from  a  sketch  taken  by  one  of  her 
Royal  Highness's  governesses,  will  be 
ready  in  a  few  days. 

In  the  press,  and  speedily  will  be  pub- 
lished, Dunsany,  a  novel,  in  two  vols. 
1 2mo. 
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Ellis,  Mr.    his   Account    of 'the    Embassy  to 

China  announced,  243 
Emmett,  J.  B.  on  the  preparation  of  gas  from 

oil,  121 
Engel,  professor,  translation  of  his  Lawrence 

Stark  announced,  307 
English  travellers,  hints  to,  163 
Enigma, inquiry  concerning  the  author  of  one, 

20t> 
Enigmatical  letter,  on,  27 
Equitable  Trade  Society,  its  plan  announced, 

306 
Errors  of  Pronunciation  announced,  61 

F. 
Farey,  Mr.  John,  his  Agricultural  Survey  of 

Derbyshire  announced,  62 
Fashions  for  Ladies,  54,  112,177,  230,  300,  3G1 

,  observations  on,  55,  1 13, 

178,  231,  301,  382 
Faulkner,  Mr.  his  History  of  Kensington  an- 
nounced, 307 
Felton,  the  political  assassin,  account  of,  238 
Female  Tattler,  2S,  90,  158,  213,  231,  353 
Fevers,  contagious,  rules  for  preventing  the 

diffusion  of,  2 
Ffsher,  Mr.  notice  respecting  works  by,  120 
France,  Sentimental  Travels  to  the  South  of, 

8,  71,  135,  193,  250,327 
Franklin,  Dr.  his  Memoirs  announced,  307 
French  Female  Fashions,  56,   116,  180,  233, 

303,  364 
Frenchwomen, theircharaeter  and  manners,!  03 
Friendship,  Love,  and  Wine,  three  waltzes,  re- 
viewed, 99 
Furniture,  fashionable,  iqs,  235,  306 

G. 
Gainsborough,  Mr  remarks  on  a  picture  by,  52 
Galignani,  M.  his  Campaigns  of  the  Duke  of 

Wellington  announced,  119 
Gambadoes,  first  mentioned  by  Swift,  273 
Gas,  advantages  of  extracting  it  from  oil,  121 
Genlis,  Madame  de,  character  of,- 43 — Zuma, 

or  the  Discovery  of  Quinquina,  285,  341 
George,  a  New- Zealand  chief,  his  ill  treatment 

and  bloody  revenge,  297 
Gilpin,  Mr.  remarks  on  a  picture  by,  53 
Gleanings  illustrative  of  old  Customs,  Man- 
ners, &C.  24,  80,  147,  218,  2"0 
Golownin,  captain,  his  Narrative  of  a   Resi- 
dence in  Japan  announced,  307 
Gray,S.  W.  his  "  'Twa:  cruel  Fale"  reviewed, 

358 
Grose,  Mrs.  her  account  of  the  locust  of  New 
South  Wales,  121 


Grosse,  W.  review  of  his  "  That  roguish  Boy 
of  Venus  fair,"  167 — his  "  The  Invitation," 

.    168 — his  "  On  the  Brow  of  yonder  Valley," 
168 — his  Triumphal    Procession    over   the 
Waterloo  Bridge,  227 — his  Beauties  of  Mo- 
zart, 228 — his  "  The  Smile,"  a  song,  360 
H. 

Hall,  Marshall,  his  Principles  of  Diagnosis 
announced,  6  I 

Hamilton,  Mr.  his  Offering  announced,  306 

Hat,  donation  of  one  at  Cheltenham  for  a  ser- 
mon, 270 

Hebrew  Bible  announced,  244 

Henning,  Dr.  his  Treatise  on  Pulmonary  Con? 
sumption  announced,  307 

Hints,  architectural,  1,  63,  125,  187,249,  3S7 

History  of  Pharamond,  83 

Peregrine  Pirouette,  142 

Marcus,  207   . 

Civilis,  2/4 

Hodges,  Mr.  remarks  on  a  picture  by,  52 

Bodsoll's  Collection  of  Duets,  review  of,  22* 

Hogarth,  Mrs.  her  death,  24 

Homfray,  rev.  F.  his  Thoughts  on  Happiness 
announced,  307 

Hook,  Mr.  review  of  his  "  A  bonny  young  Lad 
is  my  Jockey,"  359 

Home,  T.  H.  his  Introduction  to  the  Holy 
Scriptures  announced,  118 

Howship,  A.  review  of  his  solo  for  the  flute,  35 

Hughes,  D.  his  The  Sportsman's  Campanion 
announced,  368 

Humboldt,  31.  notice  respecting  his  Travels, 
243 

Hume,  David,  reprint  of  bis  Essay  on  Public 
Credit  announced,  183 

Hutton,  W.  esq.  Selections  from  his  Writings 
announced,  36*8 

I. 

Ink,  process  for  making,  I89 

Intelligence,  Literary,  Scientific,  &c.  59,  113, 
I  -.3,  243,  306,  367 

Irish  Pride,  2oi 

,  amusements  and  customs  of  the  lower 

classes  of,  109 

J. 

Java,  description  of  the  persons  and  manners 
of  the  people  of,  175 

JefFery,  Mrs.  account  of,  1S9 

Jones,  Thomas,  poetry  by,  122, .123,  124 

Joyce,  rev.  J.  his  Elements  of  History  and  Geo 
graphy  announced,  120 

Jordan,  Mrs.  anecdote  of,  69 

Jousse,  J.  his  Piano-Forte  made  Easy  review- 
ed, 100 

Juigue,  M.  his  edition  of  Le  Sage's  Historical 
Atlas  announced,  1 19 

Justice,  Mrs.  Eliza,  her  death,  82 

Kalkhrenner,  F.  review  of  his  "  Filles  de  Ha- 
mcau,"  2:20" 

Kcmble,  J.  P.  address  presented  to  him  on  re- 
tiring from  (he  stage,  94 

Kiallmark,  review  of  his  [{osa,  a  ballad,  350 

Klose,  F.J.  review  of  his  Overture  to  "  L'A- 
mour  ct  La  Folie,"  3<3 — his  The  Peasants  of 
Ravensbnrgft,  :55s 

Kuapton,  P.  his  Caller  Herrings  reviewed,  10 1 
L. 

L.ieey,  J.  M.  poetry  by,  245 

Laekinglon  and  Co.'s  Catalogue,  notice  re- 
specting, 243 


INDEX. 


Ladies,  Cushions  for,  r,4,n.',  177,930,  I 

— — — observations  on,  55,  lis, 

178,  931,  9    I.     i'.' 
Lut or  1 ,  T.  revii  w  of  Ins  La  Biondina  in  Gon- 

doieita,   34 — bii    Preladei  for   Ibe    Piano- 

Pone, 9       bia'*Ob  Pescator  dell1  Onda,11 

93U 
Li  aiiiinirtnti  Sji;i,  imprnvrmt  Mis  :i(,   69 

Lcl  no,  Miss,  In  1  Helen  Monteagle  announ- 
eed, 

I  H  h  1.  -i>  in,  desci  ipt ion  <   . 

Line  ^    review  of  hia  Preludea  for  tbePiauo- 

I  ,109 

C   I.    review   of  his   Introduclion 
0    t/s  —  hia    Duct  Cor   tic    Piano- 

)      1  ,   \"   I.   166 — his  Duet  for  the  Piano- 
Fort  1  ,  No  II    . 
Lit!  'iL,;i,  '.i\,  account  of  the  art  of,  33 
Locusts  of  N>  »  South  Wales,  description  of, 

191 
L<>n  in   ,  ioipi  oi  •  in  lit  i  in,  9/  1  —New  Pictuie 

of,  uunounred,  aos 

Bf. 
Maccullocb,  Dr.  on  making  British  wines,  G4, 

196 
M'Mullan,  Mrs    extract  from  a  work  by  her, 

4 1  —  R«  signatinn,  a  fragmc  nt,  j  1 1 
Malvern ,  son .  in  praise  of,  - 
Man,  his  cbai  pes  act  ording  to  the  mom  1 
Ifarcct,  Dr.  his  Essay  on  Calculous  Disorders 

nuced,  343 
Marcos,  history  oC,  207 
Matlock,  remarkable  <■;  vern  at,  184 
Maturin,  rev.  C.  a  Tale  l>y  him  announced, 

307 
Marc's  Travels  in  Brazil,  notice  respecting, 

24.1 

Mazzinghi,  J.  review  of  his  German  National 
Melodies,  ji — his  Theme  Cor  the    Piano- 
Forte,  167 
Meyer,  P.  J.  review  of  his   Divertimento  for 
IheHarp,  4" — his  second  Divertimento,  16s 
Milne,  Christian,  narrative  of,  4$ 
Miscella   ij  -,  8,  71  .  397 

Motr,  Mi         -   Subjects  of  History,  &c.  an- 
nonnci  d,  1 8 

',  J    review  of  Ins  "  The  Boatswain's 
slnii!  Whistle,11  359 — his  "Bm   Bowser,'1 

Month?,  changes  of  man  according  to  (hem,  88 
M001  .  y  by,  183 

M01  •  from   Iicr  Pram  ■ 

tice  respecting  his  original  manu- 
scripts, |N4 

ni,  W.  extract  from  his  Account  of  :'.'< 
li  of  Waterloo,  169 

fhia  Universal  History 

.  243 

Musical  K>  i       .  294, 

1 
Nathan,  J   review  of  his"  Amidst  the  Flowers 
rich    tud   gay,11  299—  his  "  When  we  two 
I    -  Ada,  360 
New  Picture  of  London  announced 

I.  massacre  of  the  crew  of  liieship 

1  ■ :.  -  .t 

ers,  manaers  of,  tp4 

Nitbolas,  J.  L.  extracts  from  bia  Voy. 
New  Zeal un 

•son,  C,  and  J.   F.  Burrowcs,  review   ©f 
their  Select  Melodies,  167 

Nicks,  G.  review  of  his  "  The  Robin,"  108 


„      O 
1  >ii,  extra  lion  •    in,  191 

(>|iic,  Mr.  remarks  on  a  picture  by,  ",1 
Ornaments  from  the  AntiOjHj  announced,  1  -.  i, 

30G 
Ottoman  for  a  gallery,  description  ol 
Onlton,   W,   '     ln>  1  oi.tiouaiion  oi"  Victor's 

Hia  tor  y  of  the  London  ami  Dublin  Tbesv- 

trea  announced,  1  19 

Oman  OntaSg  brougbl  to  Filmland,  244 

Oxford,  explanation  of  an  ancient  cuatom  at,  97 
Oxford  Encyclopaedia  announced,  30s 

P. 
Pant  In  on,  opi  11 1 ;  1  lt  of  tin  ,  .  1  ~i 
Pan  tinea  invented,  8 1 
Pantomimea,  wbi  a  first  exhibit)  d,  273 
Parish  Prienf  in  1 1  eland, a  novel,announccd,  1  _"> 
Parkyns,  sir  Thomas,  his  death,  u 
Paxtou,  professor,  hia  Illustration  of  thi 

Scriptures  announced,  119 
PHaramoud,  Hist 01  y  ol 
Phillips,  (  .  Ins  Life  of  tlic  Right  Hon.  John 

l'hilpot  Currau announced,     n 

Plr.y  at  V.  11  ce,   I  VI 

Plumptie,  Mrs.    \   exti  ■■■  1  from  bcr  Nan 
of  a  Residence  in  Ireland,  109 

Fo  try,  original,  41,  191,  184,945,306 

Ponsonby,   lion,  colonel,   his  extraordinary 
preservation  at  Waterloo,  1    n 

Porter,  Mhs,  !><  r  Knight  of  St.  John  announ- 
ced, 24  5 

Potter,  C.  review  of  his  Trio  for  three  per- 
formers, ill! 

Povey,  Mr.  Chas.  liis  death,  81 

Purkis,  .'  revii  «  ol  his  Variations  to  Mozart's 
Waltz,  39 

Q 

Quin,  T.  his  City  of  Refuge  announced,  307 

Quinquina,  disi  ove'ry  of,  a  tale,  285,  34 1 
R. 

Raffles,  sir  S.  T.  extract  fiom  his  History  of 
Java,  17 ". 

Raffles  for  books,  270 

Rawlings,  T.  A  review  of  bis  LaSauterclle,  g> 
— liis  Lcs  Plaisirs  de  la  C'basse,  226 

Remonstrance  of  Priscilla  Oldskirts,  144 

Resignation,  a  fragment,  911 

Ri  venge,  the,  149 

Revii  «  of  Music,  S  t,  Ob,  164,  224,  358 

Ri  )  nolds,  sir  Joshua,  remarks  on  pictures  by, 
51,50 

Richmond  Gardi  ns,  bustoes  at,  24, 

Mies,  F  much  of  his  First  Fantasia  for  the 
Piano-Forte,  100 — his  Three  Marches  for 
two  Performers,  1G1 — his  Thirty-rirst  So- 
iiita,  16G — his  Second  Fantasia,  \bb — his 
Air  Kstssc,  995 

Rimbanlt,  8.  F  review  of  his  Voluntary  for 
theOrgarC,  pis — his  adaptation  of  Mczart's 
"  <  o~i  fan  tin le,1 

.  •  account   of,  ;2'i 

Romantic  I  m era,  the,  i(i 

Romney,  Mr  remarks  on  »  picture  by,  51 

RoOll  Jg,  cln  aji,  1  -  1 

Round  luails,  origin  of  the  appellation, 
Rutland cavi  rn,at  Matlock, di  ie»  ptionsaf,  1 ;  4 
Rj  lc\,  Mr.  am  cdote  of  II  1,  no 

.Mis.  In  1  Fanny  Fitzyoik  auuounced,  307 

S. 
remedy  for,   t  38 
Sel<  1  lor,  the,  tl,   1 03,  160,  23.">. 
S<  ntimental  Travels  to  the  South  of  Fia. 
71,    135,    193,   -2J0,  327 


INDEX. 


Shakspeare,  monument  to  his  memory,  80 
Sinclair,  G.  description  of  Liebenstein,  277 
Sinclair,  sir  John,  his  c«rie  of  Agriculture,  59 
Smith,  H  .  his  Six  Cauzoncttas  announced,  183 
Sola,  C.  M.  review  of  his  "  Love  awake,"  101 
Soldier's  Tale,  the,  41 
Sore-tbroat,  ulcerated,  remedy  for,  189 
Southey,  R.  notice  respecting  his  History  of 

Brazil,  243 
Speuce,  Miss,  extract  from  her  Letters  from 

the  North  Highlands,  48 
Squire,  T.  his  Grammar  of  Astronomy  an- 
nounced, 307 
Stael,  Madame  de,  character  of,  43 — her  Me- 
moirs of  her  Father  announced,  307 
Stages,  short,  270 
Steele,  Elizabeth,  account  of,  219 
Steibelt,  D.  review  of  his  Airs  for  the  Piano- 
Forte,  37 
Steil,  review  of  his  La  Jour  de  Fete,  16S 
Stone,  remedy  for,  183 
Stroller's  Tale,  the,  25$,  348 
Surrey  Institution,  lectures  at,  244 
Syntax,  Dr.  his  Dance  of  Life  announced,  367 

T. 
Talfourd,  N.  bis  Treatise  on  Toleration  an- 
nounced, 119 
Talma,  M.  memoir  of,  3 
Tattler,  the  Female,   28,  90,   158,  213,  28J, 

353 
Taylor,  J.  poetry  by,  247 
Temple  Revels,  description  of,  27 1 
"  The    rosy-check'd    Boy    at  the    Cottager's 

Door,"  reviewed,  97 
"  The  grateful  Cottager,"  reviewed,  358 
Thomson's  Seasons,  an  elocutory  edition  of, 

by  Dr.  Carey,  announced,  368 
Three  French  Waltzes,  review  of,  229 
Time's  Telescope,  notice  respecting,  307 
Tory,  origin  of  the  term,  27 1 
Tour  in  France,  Switzerland,  &c.  announced, 

306 
Turton,  Dr.  his  Conchological  Dictionary  an- 
nounced, 308 


U. 

Umbrellas,  introduction  of,  27s 
Uwins,  Dr.  notice  respecting,  183 

V. 

Venice,  play  at,  154 
Villa,  description  of  one,  1 

W. 

Walk  through  Switzerland  announced,  368 

Walpole,  hon.  Horatio,  robbery  of,  81 

Watkins,  Patrick,  account  of,  132 

Watts,  W.  review  of  his  Beethoveu's  grand 
Symphony,  226 

Wells,  Mr.  John,  his  Fpitome  of  Perspective 
announced,  62 

Westminster  Abbey,  monument  to  the  memo- 
ry of  bhakspeare  in, 80 

Whig,  origin  of  the  term,  271 

Whitaker,  J.  review  of  his  "  Now  is'n't  it  a  pi- 
ty," 102 — his  "  Where  roves  my  love?"  230 
— his"  Far,  far  away,"  230 — his"  Fudge,*" 
359— his  "  I  stray'd  dowu  the  Mountain 
carelessly,"  359 

White,  H.  K.  poetry  by,  308 

Wilks,  col.  his  Historical  Sketches  of  India 
announced,  120 

Wilson,  Mr.  remarks  on  a  picture  by,  52 

•T.  review  of  bis  Quadrille  Instructor, 
40 — his  "  La  Batteuse,"  40 — his  work  on 
Dancing  announced,  244 

Wines,  British,  hints  on  the  making  of,  64, 126 

Wood's  Athens  Oxonienses,  third  volume  of, 
announced,  6l 

Worming  dogs,  advantages  of,  188 

Wright,  Mr.  remarks  on  pictures  by,  53 
— — — Mr.  his  work  on  the  Human  Ear  an- 
nounced, 120 

Y. 
Year,  reflections  on  the,  87 
Young,  Arthur,  his  elements  of  the  Practice  of 
Agriculture  announced,  120 

Z. 

Zuma,  or  the  Discovery  of  Quinquina,  285,  341 


END   OF  THE    FOURTH   VOLUME, 


L.Harrison,  Printer,  373,  Strand. 
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